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ORKIIV.AL rOMMlIM(\\TI()\,>.. 


nEMARKS OV nil sim'uzueim’s 
riiEoiiv. 

I'o Ihc Editor of the Lifcniri/ and 
Statistical Maj^azinc. 

Sir, . 

^Phere hn.s jippcarcd in 3 our 
last Number, an inj^eiuous yjaper 
upon this long-.iy^^ilatcd sulijei t ol' 
roiitroversy ; and a wish ha.s been 
expressed, tliat .some tonc.s[)onden 4 
would come forward with a ;• w 
ob.sLM vations in suppni t ol the oji- 
yiOMte side of the ipie.stion. As, 
however, 300r foimer eorresjion- 
deiiL i.s not very piense’or deli- 
•••• regaid to the particular 

yiomts of the thcoiy which he 
means to att.ick, it is not easy’to 
furnisli hiTii with a reply. I shall, 
tliereibie, confine myself to some 
•feneral renuuks on the subjeeV * 
Dr Sjjur/heim’s thtoiy 'elates 
not merely to the brui% but to the 
whole neivous system. Befoie liis 
time the iieivc.s vveie consideied a.s 
• VoL. II. • A 


yirolongalions ofthe brain, dciivm;'; 
horn It tlicii \'itality and moving 
power, and .ictmg also as \i-hi(lcs 
ol sensation, winch coimmiiiicati-d 
evfcrnal impics'>ions to llic biaiii, 
as a scnsoi mm. 

Accordin'' to Dr S|)mvlicim, 
the rici \ cs arc sepaialc oiganx, 
wlm li he divides into tho.se ol .lu- 
toni.iiK motion, those of vohml.iiy 
motion, and tho.se i/f sdisation. 
*T'iie biain is the oigun of thought, 
and iiioial .sentiment. 'I'he nerves 
)om the brain, but do not loim :i 
pait of it, so that animal.-, ol a nide 
and coaise oipani/.ition, are cayia- 
ble of .sen.sation and voluntary mo¬ 
tion, alter the biaiii Jias lieen ic- 
moved altogethei. J he tin tic 
ciawls* about aflci its head has 
been cut oil. J'lie nerves which 
move its lln.s and animate its liody, 
Cuiitaiii so huge a pioyurrlioii of vi-f 
tality within llicmselve'', that tie- 
loss ol tlie brain tni .-.oine tmn- 
ptou'uccs little efli-t t fn .1 <|u.t- 
diujrei! of ni'tre njlricafe oig.irii/a- 
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tion, the loss of the head produces 
such a shock as speedily occasion 
death; and, in man, decapitation 
is followed only by a few slight 
convulsions of the .limbs; after 
which the nerves seern to be’in¬ 
stantaneously deprived of feeling 
and locomotive power. 

The facts above mentioned arc 
also exemplified in thos^e cases, so 
often ([uoted, of children who have 
continued to live and feel after the 
biain was destroyed by ))vdio- 
oephaliis. Their nerves still re¬ 
mained, and perhaps a certain jior- 
tion of the .brain.—and to the.^e 
lemaining oigans must tlie pio- 
ii/ngation of vi; dit^ he asciibed. 
After the ie".>;al of the entiic 
head, with its blood-vessels and 
integuments, anatomy shews that 
aleatli inust ensue, because the aiv- 
mal functions cannot be continu¬ 
ed without them—liiit where the 
brain, only, is destroyed, there is 
nothing to prevent the test of the 
nervous system from remaining 
alive, until the diseases resulting 
fiorn so unnatuial a state of the 
system become of such amount as 
to prove mortal. No instance, 
however, can be juoduced to shew, 
that any intellectual or moi.al j>ilav 
nomcna have taken place after 
the destruction of the biain; that 
IS to say, after the respective por-* 
lions to which these phamomena 
helongeil, had been dissolved or 
1 ('moved—for they may be swelled 
w ith watci, without becoming inert. 

If it I)c asked, WJuit then i.s 
life ? and must not an animal be 
cither wholly alive, or wholly dead? 
The answer is, that nothing is 
known toneermnii tho nature of 
life. Ihit that tliere is a difference 
netween mind or soul, and animal 
life, is proved liy nuincrous facts 
svhicli occur eveiy day under our 
own observation. F.els and sei- 
li^ents continue to move, after being 


separated into pieces. The case is 
the same witl| many insects. The 
hearts of animals continue to beat 
and palpitate, aftei being separa¬ 
ted from their bodies, and exhibit 
an instance of autoinatic life (juite 
unconnected witli thought or feel¬ 
ing. Fxamples of this sort arc t(JO 
freqiuuft to allow us to suppose, 
that animation is a simple and uii- 
compoiigded principle, which is 
withdrawn at once. We know not 
when the human soul comes :o 
take possession of its beautifully 
constructed tenement ; and we 
know not, precisely, when it goes 
awaj'. It only makes ils"pioisonce 
known through the medium of a 
certain physical apparatus; and 
when the brain, -which constitutes 
that apparatus, iias suffered paitial 
injury, the spii'it must remain mpto 
and dormant behind the scenes, 
on all those occasions when the 
organs for manifesting itself are 
awanting. To ropicseiit this theory 
as leading to materialism, is to 
do it the utmost injustice. 'J’he 
thinking soul must be a single 
jirinciple, since we are conscious of 
its unity, and unable to disbeliev'e 
it; but the frame which has been 
prepared for its reception, consists 
of many parts, which seem to be 
endowed with a separate share of 
fthat unknown piinciple which we 
call animal life. The bowels per¬ 
form their motions, and tlie heait 
beats independently of our voli¬ 
tions ; and the life which is in them 
has- pro&ably no more comtcction 
with the human mind, tlrrr.i 
of one of the j’olypi, which we see 
growing in a brook. 

Dr Spur/heim’s view of the 
nervous system is so beautiful, 
^simple, and so well suppoited by 
known facts," that our asto^'i'-hment 
is excited i'/*' its not having been 
sooner proposed, and universally 
adopted. His doctrines coiicein- 
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ing tlic brain itself, liowc%'er, con¬ 
stitute the most im|)(»tant part .of 
his system of anthropology. 

The vulgar misconceptions and 
idle misrcpre'-entatitfhs of these 
doctiincs, arc*too numerous to be 
noticed or combated. They <ire 
generally founded upon misnpmcrs*; 
that is to say, one particular •func¬ 
tion of an oigan is represented »s 
the sole business of that* organ, 
tvbicli, on the contraiy, is always 
the seat of some general propension, 
of which the particular function is 
only a single manifestation. Kor 
instance, ^hc organ of reasoning is 
popularly supposed to be versant 
only in mctaphysic. The organ of 
the love of property is sometinies 
called the organ oPstcaling. 0*1, 
who has not so philosophical and 
gerft’ralizingatiirnofniindasSpurz- 
lieiin, was the first that gave names 
to the different piopcnsions, for 
which cerebral parts were discover¬ 
ed, and he freciucntly named them 
inaccurately. At least he content¬ 
ed himself with such names as spe¬ 
cified the limited and peculiar 
functions which liad fallen under 
his own observation. 

With regard to the internal ana¬ 
tomy of the biain, it may be con¬ 
sidered as proving nothing, either 
foi or against the plurality of or¬ 
gans. Tlic brain is not visibly di¬ 
vided into separate portions, coi- 
resoonding to their localities ; but 
the convolutions of the back part 
are larger than those in frcuit, and 
in the same manner, the posterior 
organs are lewxr than the aiitenor 
ones. Anatomists, liowevcr, ought 
to speak of Dr Spui/lieim with re¬ 
spect, since he has taught them 
what they knew not befeire, name- , 
Jv, the fihious texture c^f the hi*in. 
Hu (leuibnstiatioiis piove it to 
consist of nerves roll??! np and 
bundled togctlilr, so that they ap¬ 
pear as one continuous pulp,* while 
tfle nerves that siaeail thicjugli 
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the body, have the form of long 
white cordw. I lie brain, therefore, 
must not be consulcied as a ho* 
moi^encons mass, where the diffc-* 
rcn^»propc^sibns liave not then 
appropi iate portions exactly defi- 
' ned. J'lie probability on the con¬ 
trary is, that tlie binulles of fibres 
which go t(|form the diffeient oi- 
gaiis, arc of as distinct a natine ic 
tlic nerves of yicHion and sensation 
contained in the limbs, but tlial the 
rxtreiAr (Iclicnnj nj\ the fibres, ami 
the immt’Jutle contiguili/ of the hun^ 
dies, renders it impossibfe, at |)ic- 
sent, to divide ifiein into e/it-sses. 

The ^ mctajiliysical olijectior^ 
which jiave been I'rged against the 
doctrines of Ciall Spur/liciin, 
arc tile most important ones. Mo-' 
ral jiliilosoplu'i s have contended, 
tliH a smaller nuiftlier of oigaiis' 
was suflicient to aceoiiiit for all 
the original propensities and f.icul- 
ties of human natiiie, and that 
niany of the inc linations supposed 
by (iall and Spuizheim to be ms 
iiate, were notliiiig but the lesiilt 
of reason, expciicnee, and associa¬ 
tion. N'o doubt, an uigenioita 
man may easily fiamc theories, 
which will resolve the vaiious pas¬ 
sions of JiiimuM naluie into a small 
ciicle of oiiginal principles; hut 
if w'c ohscite with attention wliat 
passes in real lil'c, we shall find 
some difliculty in acmnescing in 
those- ; f-neiali/ations of the c lo,et. 
We shall soon perceive liow'seldom 
our jiiissions and desires aie the re¬ 
sult of leflection or calculation. 
Our most vehement feelings , til tup 
witliDU^ any previous reasoning oi 
expel ienee concc*rning those ohjecls 
to w hirli they i elate; and null vicinal', 
aic every day Ibuiul to exliihit^n,-^ 
pensions ijuite the reeverse ol those 
wliicliextei iKilcurruinslancesslioiilci 
base eiigeuclercd in tlieiu, or wliieli 
exjtei leiice and seli-iiitei est should 
liave taught them to culiivalc-. 
is ii'jt enongli to tliaf leflcc- 
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tioii rnii'ht ,s»i)[)ly us wiih a motive 
fur tins or that aetiini.* It is ne- 
et'-ssaiy to ai count for those native 
htinings of inclination, winch so 
often [iieecile reflection, and Inch 
vSomctlinos <irow still stronjrer after 
icflcction should have e>.lnii;uisli ' 
ed (hem. For instances in siipjioit 
ol these observations, 1 cannot do 
heller than icfcr to Dr Spui/henn’s 
own book, which w-inld be valua¬ 
ble, even hail it no other attiaction 
than the interesting coinpil.tiion of 
f'.u ts It cdiilains. 

Whatever conclusions may he 
deduced fii^in oTn metajilijsicai 
kiKiwletlde ul huin -n natuie, one 
tiling is indisjiiiiahle. If die ex¬ 
istence of e'f/'tam pioptn.sities in 
the iiniul IS ol)sei\ed to he accom¬ 
panied, iiniloii liy, hy a paitaiilar 
con(i<;iiiation dl the brain ; aiulj' if 
this coiiespnndence of ciicumstan- 
ces is pioved by siah a multiplici¬ 
ty of instances, as to fix it for .i 
e,enei.il l.iv\, then siience was re¬ 
ceived as an impoitant addition, 
which no nielaphysual speculation 
can leiulei less chi tain. \\ a shall 
never be .ihle to .asceri.nn how 
mind opeiates upon matter, or 
matter upon mind ; hut the mies- 
tion, whether the stienj'th of men- 
tal i»iopensities hear any piopoition 
to the developemenl of ceit.nn ce- 
rei'ial p.nis, is cap.ilde ot hein^ 
deteimined.hy ohservatioii. It is 
absurd to see speculation attenipt- 
in<f to siipeisede the use of our 
senses. F.icts aie the found.ition 
of.ill leasoninj; ; .mil it is to them 
th.it we must fust diiecl ouraltcn- 
tion 111 cveiy iiujuny. DySpin/- 
heim pleads only fur a lair ex.i- 
uim.ition into l.iets; w hu h he is en- 
titlv' to demand, without eoiuein- 
iny hmiseU ahout the le.ison why 
they aie such. lie does not say 
the hraiii is the caii.se wlneh detei- 
mines men's ehaiaeteis ; but he 
C..IVS, that he h.is always found 
itilain’ piopeiisiticjj aCi.on’ijankiI 
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hy tlie de,velopenicnt of certain ce¬ 
ll hral organ.’). 

What appeals chiefly to preju¬ 
dice your coi respondent against 
the cerehralogical .system, is the 
apjit'ehension that u leads to fatal- 
isrii. Suiely theie cannot he a inoie 
erioneuii.s notion tlian this. Fiom 
the ht'ginnmg of the world it has 
1 cell believed, th.it men are horn, 
some w'llh good and some with had 
dispositions. Dr bpiiizheim's doc- 
t/nie goes only to e.'-t.iolisli an e.\- 
ternal index' ot tlie.se diversities of 
cl aractei, and to ascertain with 
jireei ion the oiigmal elements of 
v^liieh they aie coiripounded Men 
may he burn willi h.ul dispositions, 
h|^t they’ me bi^in also with mte!- 
leet iiiul the pei'eeplion of light ami 
wiong, as weM as ’.Villi a will, ca¬ 
pable in some measiiu' of icgulat- 
mg their eonduct. Whoever ad- 
iiiit.s of a diveisity ni the n.ilive 
dispositions of maiikiiul, is as nuieli 
a fatalist as Di .Spin.-thcim. 

.\nother objection, fieqnenlly 
dwelt upon by' Spui/heiin’s oppo¬ 
nents, js tli(“ difiiciilty of cstiinat- 
mg till' si.'C ot' the oig.ms, ow'ing 
to the Intel veiling ci.inimn, and 
the hair ot the he.id. 'I'liat this 
liitlieulty exists to .i eertam extent, 
may safely he admitted, withonl 
^ilomg much mjuty to the h.isi . 
ujion which the system lesls. The 
thickness of the (lamal hones does 
vaiy within eeit.iiii limits, and s-o 
do the dimensions of the tioiit..! 
sinus. . Hut oxtieme c.iscs h.ive 
ascci 1 .lined the siti.', of ihe unjust 
impoi t.inl Ol galls leyoml .ill liis. 
[MtC. 'J'he dltlii lllt\ ot i xeii isiiig 
the .11 1 . Is no .1! '.imu iitsig.uiisl the 
foiiiul.itions upon wiiiih it is built; 
sinye peisoiis iii'-l in^.ni'lud loi 
snire one»t.K'iilty oi propensuiii, 
inuie vigoioiis than tlic list, m.iy 
be met w'lth e\ei v ti.iy , .md in 
t.'ieir beads we i.evei l.ii! to tl,e 
corres^iondipg dc\ clopi nu nt. As 
fui the h.i:>, it must L\' pic'-r-ei' 
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down before* we ciiii ebtimate lIiV 
.S1/-C of tlie pails situat*d iimlei it« 
The MiKillest ori>iins me ui the 
I'oreliciid, where a smooth skin will 
enable ns to pereeive rfic imnntest 
elevations andt depressions, and 
wheie a wiinkled one will not con¬ 
ceal the jiencial vohnne, situated* 
niider any pailunlar jioint. Visi¬ 
ble pi otnberanees do not take i>laic, 
esiept when an oia.m is siinound- 
cd by others less developed ; and, 
in jj,cneial, the eye mast lathci 
jiaiige the (juantily of brain situ¬ 
ated Ml luiticiilar legions, than aj.- 
tend to blij;ht ine([iialities on the 
siirfaetj. Some oigans aie capable 
of beiiif^ estimated at tlte veiy tiist 
j^lmu'c; for instance, those ol 
|iidt;einent in the li.rehead, that of 
firmness on the tO|> of the head, 
aiuf that of self-love in the upper 
part of the occiput. 

It IS lemaikable that DrSpui/- 
lieiin’s obs<‘i vatioiis aie eonfniiied 
by popalai exjiiessions, vvhuhwe 
find 111 many laiii;iia;res, indicat¬ 
ing the forehead as the seat of iii- 
tellei t ; and also de.seribni;.!;’ the 
miiiiical motions pnjdiiced by 
passion, winch aie always in 
the diieetiuii of the oigun then 
active. 

To mention the attiaelions of 
this study, both as a source of a- 
nnisement, and as a v.ihiable help 
towauls the knowledge of mankind, 
woiiM he siipei lliioiis. 'I'lie true 
disci|)le of .Spill/henn need never 
he without einploymeiit * W'lie- 
thei he ininglcs m pi ivatc eiicles, 
ol tieipiLiits places ol piildic lesoi t, 
or ex.imines colloi tioris of poitiait'., 
hiiils. Ol rfi.edals, he is always nri- 
pio\ mg 111' skill iiihiioiaiK haiactcr. 
(iiaiitiiig even that Ills science is, 
somewli.it diiliioiK ai^d maLOiaiii 
in Us ap]»tieation, it still foi lushes 
hints and cm s, w Im Ii [hH him upon 
the right naif '.a pcnetialing into 
what m.mkitid moie i an fully loii- 
sfal liom'n , eaigtlv, ill'- le.il p i 


sioiis and mijailses which direct 
then eoudui/l. A few eereliialogi- 
eal ohservalions tiiinish iiiatlei tot 
imieb leileetion. They iieipieiitly 
explai^i the jitvCiliai lUes ot' indivi¬ 
dual talents, m tlie most salisl'ae* 
4.oiy mannei, from die coinltma- 
tion of oigaiis. This science, in 
shoit, makes ns jockeys with le- 
gard to the Imman spei ics, .md 
lielps us to tokjiale their |iei\ei .i- 
ty; while it ou"jit l.i teach ns Im- 
inihty,, hy fin nislimg .in estinntc 
of oiir own qualities’, m winch ilal- 
leiy h.is no sliaic. * 

^ our Colies|;oiulciJf seems to 
eoiisidei file siuiess of I)i Spill /- 
heiin’.s ilisi iples, ib giiessm [ tlu"^ 
ti lie ehai.ietei of nidisiihi.ils liom 
the sh.ijie of I heir heads, .is a pio- 
per tesi loi aseeflapimg tlieliutli 
of •Ins dot tiiia s. Mils will nevec 
do. Then tiiith li.is lieeii est.i- 
hlislied by'eoinp.n isoiis made bi'- 
tweeii the/v/ortoi ebai.ii lets of ni¬ 
di vidu.ils,,iiul then ceieln.il oig.ms. 
'fills IS lliu mannei in wIiii h Hr 
.Spin/la nil’s jnineiphs have been 
aiiiveJ at ; and. imli s the /hc/.v 
upon which he lests his cause e.vii 
he dispioved, it is in vam to i ite 
the hliinileis, oi the w.iiit ol skill, 
to He met with amon;'' liis disciples. 
The (iiois which -iie loiimnlted in 
apiilying the pmu iples ol any si i- 
t'lae, will not sh.ike these piinei- 
[,les, if siilla lent evideiae Ills al¬ 
ready hecn lolleitid to esl.iblish 
them. 

As an iiitiodiii tioii to tins ait, I 
w’uiild us'iainiiniil In tie- sliideiil t 
e.iii'lui cs.iioinatioii nl pm ti.ots uid 
Inisl-. ol n m ok iMe p a sous, wliei e 
the oig.ins uill In,' immil p.dpihle 
and i niispa ii'iiis. \\'lii ii hi' viiw. 
the lie.id of I.o.'-d Ikienn, he will 
iiiiou'tii itdy peueivc tint l 1 i ' iii- 
dnel.i.il to whom iii.iin.oid h.ive 
generally .iscnhed tic gicatesL 
eo.iipK h'-'ii-ion (if iiitjllc t, w.is oi 
fail p.’o'. I'lnl w 11 !i a laMO'i ma|s 
i: i' I . 1 i‘-p’.!j(!;j. j [ a -I, ■ 
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On the 

forehead, than any other indivi¬ 
dual whose portiaiA is extant. 
Shakespeare is aiiotlior instance 
of superlative devciopcinent. 'I'he 
ancient heads of Socrates,,which 

Jr 

are seen on {fciw:, tell the same 
story; and in shoit, then* is Pc. 
example of uncommon mental 
powers or piopcnsions, vvhicli has 
not been accompanied an equal¬ 
ly uncommon conficjiiration of the 
cranimn.—IJcIicviiiff that neither 
morals nor rchpioii arc, jn any 
.shape, cndani'cred by ilic projia- 
"ation Af these doctrines, I am, 
Sir, &c. *. 

OusniivATon Cranmouum. 


ON Tiijc Gypsies. 

4 I 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sin, 

A Pampiu.et which appeared 
lately on the stale of the (lypsics, 
or Tinklers', as liiey are gcneially 
r.'HIed in the county of Laneik, 
has attracted the attention of the 
piililic to that neglected, and too 
frequently woithles.s, class of peo¬ 
ple. Most of the notices respcclmg 
the (Jypsies, wiiich have appeared 
in the periodical journals lliat !■ 
have seen, aic either silent with 
rcgaid tothcii leligious sentiments, 
or assert, that they have no idea 
wliatevcr of tlu' doctrines of Scrip¬ 
ture. As the habits and manncis 
of tlie ditferent paitics or gangs, 
although on the whole they bear 
a ->11 iking rescinhlanecto each other, 
have very considerable shades of 
dill'eiTnee, so in this most impor- 
Tiint point, it would lie foolish to 
exjicf't ail exact uniformity. Am 
anecdote which I shall ielate, may, 
peiliaps, justify this opinion. I 
«.!:•! iiowevc nievh'iiflv leijuest 
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tlic render’s indulgence to a few in¬ 
troductory sentences. 

About the middle of tlie last 
eeutuiy, or ratlier a little before 
lluit period^ Matthew Jiai/lie, who 
was at the head of.n gang of 'Tink- 
Ic'-s of the very worst descripti6n, 
♦had Ins residence in Biggar. J 
eaiirtot precisely state at what time 
Jie died ; hut 1 kmnv his w'ifc Mary 
Alston, called by the eountiy peo¬ 
ple YonUon, outlived lum several 
years, as I remember to have seen 
her once or twice in the year 1771 
Of 177 ~- Her ajqiearanec was cal¬ 
culated to .stiike with tenor the 
minds of young people, ajd this 
was heightened by the many honid 
stoiics told of her cruelty to chil¬ 
dren. Many /ears after the date 
above mentiiaied, I distinctly re¬ 
collect, that my father, wlio -bad 
often given lodging both to the 
< 7 nV/’and his wife, used liequenlly 
to assert, that the reports respect¬ 
ing the atrocity of the latter were 
wholly unlbundcd,—Baillie and hia 
gang at first suppoited themselves 
almost wholly by small tlicfts and 
pockct-piclving, at which Mai y is 
said to have been very dcxlioiis. 
Some of the farmers foi many miles 
round were said latteil\ to pay 
blackmail to Baillie, and at fairs and 
inaikets, he, for a small sum, gave 
h passport, of a .simj)lc !)ut vciy 
efficient suit. Behind tlic iidcr, 
who paid for tins piotcctiun, he 
put one of the g.mg, wlio knew 
the niey that weie postid on 
the dilieient roads, at eta lam d is- 
tanecs fiom each other, on purpose 
to jol), as well as ilic paiticiilai pl.i- 
ces at wliieh they weie iSlationed. 
When tlic lidei who was geneial- 
jly a f.umcr, ariived at ihcso beset 
places, on the lohlicis’ npfiiiiniig 
and seizing tlie icins of the hoise, 
the tinkler*.;ehiml spoke to his .ae- 
comphecs in tlie s/fing language, 
and he iv is a':"WO(l to pio' ccd uii- 
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injured. As soon as iliov liad\ 
icaelied the la^ ot' the>e liiiiliway- 
incn, the tinkler then dis^nounteil, ’ 
and ictuinod to the inaiket town. 

In sueli cases, I never licaid ol’ 
Baillic being eharoed will* a hi each 
ol faith. It canifot fail to stnke 
with surpiisc cveiy reader, that at * 
so late a period, and so near the 
mctropoli.s of Scotland, such a vio¬ 
lation of the laws ronld have been 
tolerated. From highway robb’er}^, 
Bailhe’s gang proceeded toiiuinler. 
The public safety now demanded 
the speedy and vigorous o\eculion 
of the law against ihese-thieves and * 
niurdcrcr;^; accordingly, the gibbet 
and banishment freea the county of 
the greater pait of the gang, and 
the rest Hed to avoic-Va similar fate. 

Baillie’s own conduct, however, 
had been so cautiously regulated, 
that h^was never, if I am lightly 
informed, bcfoic n (anirl of .Jus¬ 
tice. I'hat his crimes were not the 
result of ignorance, the following 
fact will piove. On one occasion, 
before the Sacrament at Biggar, he 
applied to the minister of that pa¬ 
rish for admission. His chaiac- 
ter was notorious throughout the 
whole coimlry, and consequently 
was not unknown to that cleigy- 
nian. He examined most miimte- 
ly into Baillic’s knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and the nature of that 
most solemn ordinance. Finding 
there was no ground of objection 
on that head, and knosving thcic 
was no legal proof of any cliiirge a- 
gainst the ajiphcant, he felt Innlsclf 
hound In.rficiiply with his reipiest. 
Convinced that Baillic bad led a 
most wicked and flagitious life, <iniL 
feeling a stioiPg aversion to lus ap¬ 
pearing at the table of the Loid, 
he stated to him, in the most for-* 
eible terms which he could ase, the 
terrible consequences of an^iwar- 
liintable apprnacli; then, laying the 
token down on the table lie-lote 
•’/iilLe, he said, “ 1 place it w.’Irin 


your reach, but ] do not put il in¬ 
to MUir band. ^ If you t.ikc it, le- 
ineiulier that \i)u ilo so at your 
own imnudiale peiil, and .is you 
sli.ill answer loi' ix licloic the throne 
of (nidf* Bartlie lilie'd up t!ie to¬ 
ken and went auav, but never 
piade a secoiul apjilicalion. 

After Baillie's death, his widow, 
at least lor thf la-.t j ears of her 
life, begged through th.it couiiliy ; 
and when she- wa^ unable to walk, 
the f.iimcisconveyed her from one 
house to finothei in a fait. Hav¬ 
ing come several times in that way, 
one of them said Uglier jm a jest, 
“ Mary, are you not dead yet ? 
Aie you tlt^ie fasliing us ageii i'” 
To which Slie replied, “ I honp I’ll 
no die, but live till the end, and be 
changed.” 'I’liis shows that she, 
too, w^as not unae(juaiiitx,d with the 
Seiipluies. If her wish was sin¬ 
cere, it proved vain. She died on 
a call between Hairlaw and Cad- 
zow. 'I'o the humanity of Thomas 
Aitkcn, a fanner near the latter 
village, and a few of his neigiihours, 
tlie lemairis of this heroine of the 
Ciypsies vveic indebted for decent 
interment. She was bmiod in the 
church-yard of Cai stairs. 

'I'liis* IS a new Unit in tlic rlia- 
lacter of the (lyp.sies, to which I 
bet: leave to call the attention of 
y<>iii^ leadeis, in expeetation of re¬ 
ceiving fuitliei information on thi.s 
point. * 

C. S. D. 

dttnw (ilh, 12 /// Jun, 1818 . 
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Af.UICUUil AM) ms FAI.CO.V. 

Tm the Editor of the Lltorarif and' 
StntiAtieal yhti'uzlnc. 

O 

SiH, 

avim; met lately with ver\ 
lii'.'h commendations of one of IV'c- 
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<'ac« 1 n's 5 ''to! It'S, I was induced tn ^ 
look inlu Ins Deeanieron, that T 
iniylit see wlieilier the praise ^^as * 
not. ex.ioffciated. I translated the 
'J’ale h)i inv own satislaetion, and 
il yon tliink it will :TiTinse f>our rea- 
dei s, you aie wehsniie to insert it in 
yoni XIaga/ine. 1 am not aware tfia^ 
theie IS Htiy gtiod English version 
o( lioeeaei lo ; the one that I have 
sten, is inoie a paiaphiase than a" 
translation : an.KtIiis fault I have 
endeavoured tti avoid, tranlatin^ 
even passaj^es which apptar fjiulty, 
that the ehaiafter of the author 
may he hel ter seen. 

IJetore heyinnino tlic .story, al¬ 
low me to (jiiotetlie |)ii,'»'ages which 
hist exciteil my lUiio.sKy respect¬ 
in'.!, It. In the .iilicle in the I'aiin- 
laireh Ileview, on Sisniondi’.s Lile- 
latiiieol the South, thewiitei says, 

“ IhicciiCfio earned sentiment of 
“ eveiy kind to its veiy highest 
“ polity and pcifoetion. Hy sen- 
“ tiiiient we would here undei.stand 
‘‘ the hahitual woikm^s of some 
“ one powerl’ul feelnif.;, where the 
“ heart reposes almost entiiely 
“ upon Itself, without the violent 
“ exeitcnient ol opposing duties or 
uiitowaid eiieumstanees. In this 
way, iiothmo ever rame i,'p to the 
“ Stoiy ol I'edei lao Alheiioi and 
“ his Kaleon. The peiseveianre in 
” attaeliment, the spiiit of p:allai,'- 
‘‘ tiy and oLuierosity displayed in 
" It, has no paiallel in the lu.story 
“ ol’ heroieal .saeiiliees. The feel- 
*' me; is .so luieonseious, too, and 
“ iiu oliintai y, is bioiioht out in 
“ s'.ii li small, nnlooked tor, and 
“ unostentatious eiiemnstaiues, as 
“ to sliew’ It to have been wo- 
•• veil into the vciy nature and 
soul of the aulhoi. ’ The other 
(.■.issai:^' isyontamod in a Vohimvot 
|',ss,i\s lately publislied, ami iioli- 
eeil hv you in your last Number. 
" Does not lioeeaceio,” says the 
author, “ pass t<' tins day lor a 
“ v\filer of iilialdrv. hecause Ins 


jests and lascivious 'I'alc.s wcio 
“ all that caught the vulgar eye, 
while tlTc Sloiy of the Falcon is 
“ foi gotten 

STORY OF FKDERIGO AI.BERIGI. 

• 'I HERE lived in Florence a 
y'omig man, called redciigo Al- 
beiigi, who sin pa.sscd all theymuth 
ol 'I uscatiy in feats of arms, and in 
aceoTnplished nuinncis. He (foi 
gallant men will fall in love) he- 
eame eiiamouiod tif Monna (no- 
vanna, at that lime considered the 
•hnest w’timnn m Florence; and 
that he might insjiiie her witli a 
recijiiocal passion, he rtjuander- 
ed his fortune at tilts and loiir- 
inmients, in fnteitaminents and 
.presents : Bi 4 : the Lady, who was 
virtuous as sficwas ht'aiitilul, eoultl 
on no account be prevailed* on to 
leturn his love. While he lived 
thus extravagantly^ and without, 
the means of reeiuiling his eolFcis, 
[loveity, the usual attendant of tlie 
thoughtless, came on apace ; his 
money was spent, tiiid nothing le- 
niained to him hut a .small l.irin, 
harelv .sunicient foi his siihsi.stcncc, 
anil a falcon, whicli was howevci 
the finest in the woild. W’hcn he 
found it impossible theicforc to li\e 
longer in town, he reined to hi;, 
hltlc farm, where ho went a hiid- 
ing III liis leisure hums; and ili.s- 
daiiiing to a.sk favours of any one. 
he submitted patiently *o Ins po 
verlv, while he cherished m .secret 
a hopeless passion. 

It happened about ti ns ti me that 
the husband ot Monna Ciiovaniia 
^hed, leaving a great lor tune to 
then only son, who was yet a youth, 
and tliat the boy came along witli 
Jiis mother to spend the sunirnei 
moinb'^ni the coiintiv, (is our 
custom usually is), at*a villa in the 
nciglii^ui hood ol I'etleiigo s tarm. 
Ill tills w.iy he hei’anie accjuaintutl 
wi4h Fedu'iigo, and began to d^ 
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liglit in birds ami dogs, and hav\ig 
stcii fils faU'oii, he ^ook a great 
longing loi It, l)ut was ai'raid \o 
ask it of I'lm wlien he saw how 
highly he inizeil it. , Tins desiie, 
however, so imieli affected tlie lioy’s 
spirits, that lie fell sick ; and liis 
mother, who do.ited upon this fay- 
only ehild, became alarmed,•lyid to 
soutlie him, pressed him again and 
arrain to ask whatever lie wished, 
and promised, that d it weie pos¬ 
sible, he should have all that he de- 
siretl. The youth at last confess¬ 
ed, that if he had the falcon he 
would soon be well again. Wlfen 
the liyly lieaul this, she began to 
considei what she snoujd do : She 
knew that Kederigij had long loved 
hci, and had reccivVd trorii her no¬ 
thing but coldness ; Vnd how could 
she ask the falcon, which she 
heard was the finest lii the world, 
and wliich w'as now his only 
consoldtioii ? Could she he so 
cruel as to deprive linn of hi-. 

last rctnainiiig support ?-l*ei- 

plexcd with these thoiiglils, which 
the full belief that she should have 
the bird if she asked it, did not 
lelievc, she knew mJt what to 
think, or how to return her son an 
answer. A mother’s love, however, 
at last pi evaded ; she icsolved to 
satisfy him, and determined, what¬ 
ever might he the eon sequences 
not to send, but to go hei'clf and 
piocurc the falcon. She told her 
son, tliciefore, to take coiu-agc, and 
think of getting better, foi tbatilie 
would herself go on the fnorrow, 
and fetch what he desired ; and the 
hope was so agieeahle to the boy, 
that he began to mend apace. . On 
the next rfiorning Momia (iiovaiina, 
having taken another I.idy aloii:'- 
with her, went as il foraimisei#ent 
to the little cabin of I-«derigo, and 
inquired foi him. It not the 
biiJiiig seasuiifcaiid he was at wotk 
in in', garden ; when he iieaid, 
tjierefore, tliat Monr.a Gitivanna 
VoL. II. 


Was calling upon him, he An with 
joyful surpnsc to the dooi fiiic, 
on the other hand, when slu saw 
linn, coming, advatued with de¬ 
licate politeness ; ami when he 
had •le.specrfully saluted her, she 
^said, “ All happiness attend yon, 
Fedciigo ; I am come to repay you 
for the loss you have sutleied fiuin 
loving me too well, for tiii^ lady 
and 1 intend to time with \ou in 
an easy way/his forenoon.” To 
this Federigo iiuiiibiy aiisw'cied 
“ I do*not lemcmbin-, Dfladam, hav¬ 
ing sulf'ereii any loss at your hands, 
hut on the contrjiry, |iave reccivoil 
so null’ll good, that if ever I hail 
any woith, ils|)iuiig from you, ami 
from the love with wliieh you in- 
sjured me. And this geiicrons vi¬ 
sit to your poor host, is miirh 
nipre dear to me tHiin would lie the 
spending agiin of what f have al¬ 
ready spent.” Having said thi'., he 
invited them respeclfiilly into the 
house, and from thence condneteJ 
them to* the garden, where, haviui; 
nobody else to kccji them company, 
he requested that they would allow 
the lahouier's wife to do her best 
to amuse them, while he went to 
Older dinner. 

Bederigo, how'cver great Ins po- 
veiiy, h.id not yet learned ail the 
prudence which the loss of Ioiuiiik 
plight have taught him ; and it 
thus lia|)peued, that he had nothing; 
ill the house with whiTh be could 
Iionouiably entertain the ladv, for 
whose love he had foimeily given 
so many enterlainineiits. ( in sing 
his evil fortune, therefoic, he stood 
like one beside himself, ami looked 
111 vaiw lor money or pledge 'riie 
hour w.is alieady l.ite, and Ins de¬ 
sire extieme to find something 
woilhy of Ins mistress ; he tell re¬ 
pugnant, too, to ask from Ins own 
lahourei. VVliile In; was thus per¬ 
plexed, In- rli'niced to ca'l In-, eyes 
upon Ins line falcon, winch wa.^ 
silting upon a bat .n tl^e an#.' 
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diamWr. Having no other rc- yAir nature, which you have shewn 
source, therefore, he took it into his in nothing ijpore than in yourgc- 
liand, and finding it fat, he thought ncrosity ; and I wdl remain clcr- 
it would be proper for such ajady. nally your debtor for my son's life. 
He accordingly pulled its neck which your gift will be the means 
without delay, and guv6 it to a’littlc of preserving." 
girl to be plucked ; and having put ^Wlicn Federigo heard the lady’s 
it upon a spit, he made it be care- «quest, and knew how impossible 
fully roasted. lie then covered it waff to grant it, he burst into 
the table with a beaihifnl cloth, a tears, and was unable to make any 
wreck of bis former .splendour; and reply. , The lady imagined, that 
every thing being rdidy, he return- this arose from grief at the thought 
cd to the garden, to tell the lady of lasing his favourite, and shewed 
and her cortipaluon that dinner was his unwillingness to part with it; 
served. Tiny accordingly went in nevertheless she waited patiently 
and sat dov-'o to -table with Fedc- for his answer. He at length .said, 
ligo, and cat the good falcon with- “ Since it fiist pleased heaven, 
cut knowing it. ‘ * Madam, t^iat'”! should place my 

When they had finished ‘dinner, affections on you, I have found 
and spent a short while in agree- fortune unkiijd to me in many 
able conversation, the lady thought things, and h tve often accused her ; 
it time to tell Federigo for what but all her former unkindness, has 
she had come. She said to him, been trifling compared with what 
thcrefoie, in a gentle tone, “ Fe- .she has now done me. How can 
derigo, when you call to mmd your 1 ever forgive her, therefore, when 
past life, and recollect iny virtue, I remember, that you, who never 
which perhaps you called'coldness deigned to visit me when I was 
and cruelty, I doubt not but that rich, have come to my poor cot- 
you will Iw astonished at my pre- tage to ask a favour which she has 
.sumption, when I tell you the prin- cruelly prevented me from besto'.v- 
cipal motive of my visit. But had ing. The* cause of this I shall 
you eliildi6n, and knew how great biiefly tell you. When I found 
u love one bears them, I am<s’mc that in your goodness you proposed 
you would in part excuse ino ; and to dine with me, and when I con- 
although you have them not, I who sidered your excellence, I thought 
have an only child, cannot reM;jt it my duty to honour you with 
the feelings of a mother. By the more precious food than is usually 
strength ofthe.se am 1 eonstiained, given to others. Recollecting my 
in spite of my inclination, and con- talcon, 'herefore, and its worth, I 
tiai y to piopriety and duty, to ask deemed it worthy food, and aecord- 
a thing which I know is with lea- ingly made it be rna.sted and sei ved 
.son dear to you, for it is ) our only up for dinner; but when I find 
delight and consolation in \oiir that yon wished to get it in an- 
misfortunes: That gift is 5’mir other way, I .shall never he eon- 

falcon, for which niy son has taken soled for having it not in my power 
.so gieat a desiio, that unless he to serve you." I Living said this, 
obtain it, I am aliaid liis illness* he hewed them the wings, and tfie 
will incivasc, and that I .shall lose feet, and ihe fail, as evdciucs of 
him. I be.socch \ou to give it me, tlie trutli,^ wh.it he had told them, 
therefore, not by the love which When the lady hagl heard and seen 
von bear me, (for to that 3 on owe these things, she chided him foi 
*.iOihing), but by the nobleness of having killed so fire a biid as food 
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for a woman ; but admired in i 5 t- 
cret tliat greatness of mind whidi 
poveity had been unabfe to subdu^. 
Tlien, seeing that she could not 
have tlic falcon, and becoming 
alarmed for the safety of her chdd, 
she thanked Fe*dcrigo for tlic J)o- 
nourableentci tainment he had givci^ 
them, and leturned home im^mc- 
iunchoiy mood. Her son, on the 
other hand, either from grief at 
not getting the falcon, or from a 
disease occasioned by it, died a few 
‘ilays after, leaving his mother 
plunged in the deepest aiiliction. 

Monna Giovanna was left vety 
rich, j«id when she had for some 
time niourned her l^ss, being im¬ 
portuned by her brothers to marry 
again, she began toueflcct on the 
merit of Fedcrigo, aiWl on the last 
instance of his genero.^t^ displayed 
in Icilling so hne a bird to do her 
honour. She told her brothers, 
therefore, that she would marry 
since they desired it, but that her 
only choice would be Fedcrigo Al- 
berigi. They laughed when they 
heard this, and asked her lujw she 
cjjtfild think of a man who had no¬ 
thing ; but slic answered, that she 
would rather have a man without 
money, than money without a man. 
When her brothers, who had long 
known Fedcrigo, saw therefore how 
licr wishes pointed, they consented, 
to bestow her upon him with all 
her wealth ; and Fedcrigo, with a 
w ife so excellent and so ^ng be¬ 
loved, and I idles equal t^his de- 
siies, shewed that he had*learned 
ft) be a better steward, and long 
enjoyed true happiness. 


very acceptable to the medimi, and 
even the readinji world. It would 
be pccutiaily giatil^ing to the slii- 
uent^of medicine, as it would in¬ 
troduce liiin with advantage to tlic 
fathci*of tivi' art, and help to lay 
up lit his mind the foundation of a 
*gnod medical education. To .ill iL 
would bring the doctrines of the 
ancient and niudcrn physiciuns into 
contact, and thus they would.,:^*- 
fleet light upoy each other, 

The Aphoiisms of ‘ I h^)cmtes 
arc giAicially diviiied/iiUo eight 
seelioiis, but the Stir is jeekoned 
spurious ; and indeei^nany think 
that all of them were not written 

by Hip]iOCiatt9i, but by soiric oi,' 
bis disciples, who selected them 
from works universally acknow- 
Jedged to be liis. , It is at least cer¬ 
tain, tliat thcdoctimcs maintained ^ 
in the aphorisms are ollen lietter 
expressed iii Ins undoubted woiks. 

Fiom the short and eompreheji- 
sivc natuic of the Aphorisms, how¬ 
ever, as well us from tlicir tiiith and 
spirit, they have not only drawn u- 
nivcrsal attention, but even men of 
the first-rate .■\Jnb’tics have studicrP'”' 
to illustiate them. The eommciita- 
tois upon them aic veiy miinerou!>, 
and, an cniiineration of them Ims 
been given by liallei, in bis pub¬ 
lication ol' the Methodus Htudii Me¬ 
dici by the great Boerhaavc. A- 
mong the ancient Greeks, Eiotiaii 
and Galen were the rflost distin¬ 
guished ; and among the ancient 
Latins, Celsiis has not only im¬ 
bibed the spiiit of Hippra-iatcs, 
but often literally translated him. 
Among modern writers of J.>atin, 
Foesiu& and Martian deserve pecu* 


i"i liar notice. 

The science of medicine has 
^F.ciMENS OK A coMMENTARY.oN ‘been much cultivated of late years, 
a ME APKpmsMS OF iiin>ocRATES. especially in Scotland, and a com- 

,1,^ mentary, suited to the stale of the 

I HAVE long been m opinion, science at this day, would be ex- 
tliat a judicious commentary on the tremcly useful -a commentary^ 
.aphorisms of Hippocrates wduld be built on the sound philostyiby 
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tlic l)irtTian body, conducted on Ba¬ 
conian principles, and embellished 
by the lights derived from the wi it- 
ings of Whytt, Haller, Cnilcij, Bi¬ 
chat, Bai thez, and other illustrious 
physiologists and physicians of the 
18 th century. 

In this paper, I have given sjic- 
cimenn of a commentary on six a- 
phorism.s, and othcrs«perhaps may 
/hHpw, if these meet with appro- 
batioW The autho\ would wish to 
unite corAiijSehess of ex|)rcssion with 
justness oK ^servation ; lAit how 
far that ^ilijc^t has been attained in 
the present,, asc,, must he left to 
the jvi'Jgement pf his readcis. 

‘ • • 

Apu. T.' 5 . sect. 1. • 

•' 02(1 men lieur ilie want of food best, next 
men in middle life, youtli.s not so w'ell; 
but least of all thildren, c.sj)eeially those 
rliildu'U who ate most active.” • 

Celsus expresses this aphorism 
in the following terms : “ Quod ad 
a'lalcs peitinet, fai'iHime inediam 
susliiK iil media' alatcs, minus jii- 
veni's, ininime pucii et scnectutc 
confecti but makes a small alte- 
lytion in the seivp*. Hippociates 
asse t IS, that old men beiu the want 
of lood lu st ; and tlie assertion may 
be title, as far as their funejions 
are languid, and nogieal nourish¬ 
ment for a lime may be needed to 
support life. On the contraiy., 
Celsus asserts, that very old men, 
that IS, iiieii on the hnrcieis of 80 , 
hear the w’ant of food as ill as chil¬ 
dren; and it is Certain that they cat 
a great tloal, and m their case the 
slinuilii.s of food maybe neccssai yto 
carry on the animal functions. Ga¬ 
len assents to the docti ine ofCelsiis, 
but on a little rejection it will he 
seen not to contradict that of Hip- 
pociules. His oM men are only* 
I'rom forty-four to sixty or up- 
w.irds. aiid at that age the prcwcss 
f'f digestion is very slow ; and even 
>1. w-|icn the food is anunalizcd, it is a 
'H"Tiisid^'iabIc time before it cm be 
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cj^rrictl out of tlic body hy perspi¬ 
ration 01 other methods. 

Mext to old men, tliosc in mid¬ 
dle life, that is, from about 25 to 
45 , can hes^r fasting well. Then 
the system is most healthy, and 
tending to its utmost strength. 
:r?ien it is no longer growing, and 
hardjf dcelining. The temper is 
steady, and the spirit grave. All 
flic functions go on properly, and 
the digestion is neither too (juick 
nor too slow'. 

Youths, or persons between 15 ’ 
and 25 , bear the want ol food 
w^rse, but worst of all children, 
especially those of them tlnii arc 
most active^ 'i'heii activity soon 
exhausts tlieii| strength, and fre¬ 
quent food is /cccssai y to rejiair it. 
Their stomaw loo is vigoious,and 
the pi ogress of digestion irnid.. 
The body also is growing, and has 
not arqniicd suflicient firmness.-— 

On all these act omits they canuol 
be long without food. 

In all eases in which abstinence 
is required, food scanty, and the 
wish to pieseivc life most e.igei ; 
the dncliine of the aphorism W’U 
be found rdost useful. When mcni 
in sickness or famine, a long voy¬ 
age or siege, arc inclined or oblig¬ 
ed to fast, men on the houlcis of (it) 
v> ant food he.st, those in middle life 
<10x1, youths not so well, but leavt 
of all childien, and men aliont to 
drop into the grave from length ol 
days, -x 

/a PH. 25 . sect. 2>. 

“ But tbu.^c duldren 'din are a2»eut to 
teetlt, .ire espo.-eU to iiilungot' the 
♦lever, convuloon, dianhu'.i, aiu! ehietlv 
wlten they dinlosc the (l(\j!-t(.i'th, iincl 
are very lat, :mtl bound in the belly/.' 

The sense of this aphorism ‘i 
thus given*by Celsus: i‘ Proprai 
etiam dciytKentium, gingivoi tmi ex- \ 
nlceraliones, distei^sioncs nerv'o- 
nim, febncula*, aivi dejettioiics, ^ 
mosinlcquc caninis dcniiL'iis oricr- 
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tiluis male lial)cnt; pcrirula 
simi ('ujiiS({uc sunt, cy eiii inaMi|ie 
venter astrirtus est." 

Durinf^ life man j^ets two, very 
rarely three, sets ot^ teeth. The 
first set, here meant hy Ilippneia- 
tes, arc called teinpoiaiy or iijilk 
teeth, and commonly appear in tlyi 
tbliowing order. Between flic 6th 
and 8th month after birth, one of 
the central incisores of the under 
jaw passes through the gum, and 
then the other ; a few weeks alter, 

'■ the central incisoios of the upper 
|aw. These aie soon Ibllowed by 
the lateral incisorcs of the under 
jaw, find then by tlui,se of the upper 
one. • About the'lO^ih or 18 th 
montli, the antei itor or snaill ino- 
krres of the under jkw are discover¬ 
ed, succeeded by tiu\»' of the upper 
. one , ne.xt the dog-ft^'cth, (some¬ 
times called Oc'ilalt, or eye-teeth, 
but now commonIyC«.T/;/</«/t; J first 
tho.se of the under, and then tho.se 
of the upper jaw ; and lastly, about 
the end of the sccontl year, or a 
little after, the posterior or large 
molares, making in all ten teeth in 
_j2ach jaw', or five on each side of 
the jaw. * 

While the first teething is going 
on, the body is veiy iiiitable, and 
various afl'cetions aie apt to arise. 
Our author enumerate.s four, itch¬ 
ing of the gum.s, fever, convulsioi*, 
and diuirhiea. 

The matter which is the riiili- 
ment of the future toot^ is con¬ 
tained in a c-ipsule; a™, as the 
young tooth increases in si/c, it 
•distends the cap.sulc till it be ab¬ 
sorbed, and then presses upon the 
glim till it be cut. • * 

Itching or pricking of the gums 
_t,hen may be c.xpecfcd ; thougli, m 
'{.•ality, it IS oilcii a moie swcic* 
I atfection.apprcachiiigftj acute pain, 
and ‘-oniellines teiidinp;,^o inflam- 
ination, and ui;en nleeration. 

AnolJiCr affection accornjianying 
Jettliing IS fever, which nd iloulit 


IS owing to iiritation, or tlTc sym- 
jiathy of the whole body with the 
irritated <imi). 

Convulsion also arises from the 

iiiiration caused by teethm-r, in the 

% 

sain^ manner as it often anses in 
young pel sons lioiii the iriitation 
caused by the contagious iiiatler of 
small-pox befoie the pustules ap¬ 
pear. * 

Diarihma is also owing tojcfm^ 
pathywilh tlv^ nritated only 

those who labour iiiido.'^ilMrilia i 
from fins cause, aiT^/t .so likely to 
be convulsed. “ 'I'lftsc whose bel¬ 


lies are loose, diiriiigt^wetliing, are 
less liable to convulsion tfis^s^those ^ ■ 
whose K’liies aie moie bouiulS^ 
Iliei* Vc Dentil, no. t2. 

All these alfections are said more 
jiarticulaily to diajipen, when the 
dyg-lietlt aie ctilljiig, and when / 
the cbildieii are veiy f.it, and 
bound in the lielly. 

The eutling ot the dog-teeth may 
niTiision inoic in itatioo th.in that 
of othels, bmuise their ends aie 
more pointed, and jHuh.ip.s the 
nerves of the part moie injiiiid j 
though wc c.i*i>»t)t altogclliei;yQi*/ni ' 
for tills doctrine, nor are wev'ci- 
tain that it will hold in all cases. 

All the afi'ectious may happen 
nuire jiai ticiilaily to veiy f.U cliil- . 
(hen, hecau.sc they aic oveiloaded , 
,w ith fluids, and most of their func¬ 
tions inoie or less deianged. Cliil- 
dien who have boiind’helliessiiflei 
fiom the.se alfeetious, because le- 
tamed fases irritate, and llieluno 
tiniis of the stomach and bowels aic 
out of Older. 

Ur Listei tlius accounts for diar- 
iluea to childieii when teething:— 

“ PiU'iis dentienlibus aivi proHiivia 
acccdiint, luopt-u'copiam saliva*, .i 
doloic atijiie iiiflaininulione gingi¬ 
val um eliciia:; et qtiud jnieri noil- 
diim didiceiunt eain escieaie, sed 
peite' tnn deglulirc. Idem ijuoipie 
ii'dem vaiiol.ilis .sa-pis-iine contm^^. 
git, ct ini':IMS fiucium pu^ulis ' 
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Iwrantibus, Jiaiid ita dissirnili rum 
dcntitione ratione.’* — Vid. Com- 
mcnlariol. 

• 

Ai'ii. 7 - sect, v'*- 

*» F.pilq»tic fils leave those whom they afti et 
iM-furc puberty, but coinmonly ilic with ‘ 
itidse wlw are affected with them at twenty- 
live.” , 

1 >. o things arc asserted in this 
aphorisi • : oiu?, tltat \pilepsy leaves 
those whou it affects before puber¬ 
ty ; the otIxV/s, that it commonly 
continucs’till l<eath in those whom 
it attacks '■i yours of ago. 

'fh V epilepsy, in very 3'oung 
people, will leave Oiem at puber¬ 
ty. seems probable for two reasons: 
It is ofien rxntcd by the slightest 
causes, and about puberty a salu¬ 
tary change takes place in the body. 

Tliat epilepsy is excited in young 
people by the slightest causes, is 
matter of daily observation. Some 
of these arc worms in the intes¬ 
tines ; acidity in the stomach, a- 
crid bile in the duodenum, calculus 
•n the gall bhu'dcr or ducts ; 
tci'bo'.g, contiigioi. of small pox 
hefi'.i'e the eruption. 

ft has also been supposed by 
III my pbiloauplieis and naturaiiots, 
tli.it the body suffers a salufaiy 
change about puberty. Cclsus, 
.•speaking of ejiilcpsy, says, “ Siepe 
nioibum hunc in pucris veneris, in 
niiellismcnstrnnniin initiiiin tollit.’* 
And Pliny also observes, “ Muha 
genera inorborum priino coitu sol- 
Mintur.” 

\!)()Ut this time the constitu¬ 
tion becomes more vigorous and 
k".s irritable; the sccietions seem 
pioic perfect ; the pulse bents 
more firm, and the mind feels 
nn'ie strong; the health is niost 
e.xcelleiit, and disease disapjx’ars. 

dmiigc of climate or food, along 
with the change of boys and girls 
into men and women, favouis the 
’.-1 .nova! of epilepsy. Tliis posi- 


ticn, at least, is agreeable to the 
dcctrine of Hippocrates himself j 
Aph. 45 . .sect. 2. “ Young people 
arc freed from epileptic fils by 
change of age chiefly, but also of 
climate and diet.” 

Hut though, from these and si- 
lyiiar changes, man^'of those causes 
wliicli produced epilepsy before pu¬ 
berty, may cease to produce it after 
tfiat peiiod; yet it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, that others, which had this 
jiower upon the young, will still 
exert it with success in more ad¬ 
vanced lillc. When, in the passage 
aliTeady quoted, Pliny observes, that 
many diseases^ire removed ct pu¬ 
berty ; he adds, “ Aut si id non 
contingat, lungissimi sunt, maxi- 
meque cumitiairs.” fhesarne doc¬ 
trine is also aintaincd by Caelius 
Aurelianus i». ins ciiaptei “ de M,u- 
tationc ictatis,” 

Dr Heberden, the elegant and 
the skilful, thinks that there is 
little foundation fur the doctrine 
of those, who, with Hippocrates, 
contend that cpilcjusy is removed 
at pubert}'. His woids aie; “ O- 
pinio invcteravit in incdicorur" 
scliulis, cas"epilepsias, quae in puc- 
I'itia nascuntur, saqic fiinii circa 
pubertatem ; sed hoc milii usiis 
ne(]iiaquamconfirmavit. Lqmdem, 
hae occasionc nc uiuiin sanatinn 
fjisse mcmini; at plurcs eo ipsa 
tempore ill morbum iiieidissc. U- 
bicunque inhaeserit ultra quintuin 
vel sextum annum, ibi din tr.ihcre 
Gonsuevi',ctndadultaitKetatcin fero 
pcrmansit. Quamobrem, si satis 
confiderem me, yim quadraginta 
amplius aniios inter segros versa- 
tuni,‘deliar le .sciitentiamferre pos¬ 
se; crcdiderini vel ingeuio-sor'im 
hoinmum commentum, vel vanai 
amkorum .spes, huic opinioni or- 
tum dcdissd, potius qu.i'n ipsius 
mot bis na»- ;arn 


• See Hebcrd. Comment, de Morb. Hi', 
et Cur. 
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The next thing asserted in tl^s 
aphotism is, that epilopsy gcnersl- 
ly dies in those in whom it appears 
after 25 . He says generally, and 
very properly, for sometimes the 
disease teiininates before death, 
even in those who were 25 bcfcue 
it appeared. • 

This event, in our judgement, 
diicfly happens by the tbree of nay 
tiirc. VV'hen the disease is of the 
most favourable kind, that is, when 
^ it does not pass into any other 
'disease; the body remains healthy, 
and repels any further attack. ^ 
Its termination' before death 


The causes which now operafe, 
arc not of that slijjht arul transi- 

O ^ , 

tory kind, which me sufficient to 
produce it befoie puberty, but 
commonly of tlic most inveterate 
nature, and so deeply laid in the 
. con.stitntion, that they cannot be 
separated from it ; such as here¬ 
ditary taint^ malformation of the 
head, unnatiiial growths within ii- f , 
or causes which we cannot coyifprc- 
hend, and ovj^r which we .-stuve no 
contrail. 

I 

Apii. 31 . fcei'C^ . 


may lie also brough^ about by the 
aid of physicians /hardly indeed 
by medicine, for vl^is we believe 
has very little powe'r in removing 
the disea.se; and if th^c is a disease 
■in the whole nosologj\ which baf¬ 
fles medical skill, it is epilepsy ; 
and certainly none can with more 
justice be classed inter opproArm 
mcdicorum. Whatever good phy¬ 
sicians can do, is by regimen, ra¬ 
ther tlian medicine. When the 
disease ha.s arisen from plethora, 
•j." tiirgesccrice of the vessels of 
the head, regimen^has removed it, 
'Cihaps by the help of medicine ; 
nit not by medicine without regi¬ 
men. 

.Sometimes, too, it terminates 
licfore deatli hy transition into* 
some other disease, particularly 
apoplexy, mania, fatuity, melan- 
iln-lia, or'amaurosis. / 

III other cases, it dics\ith the 
person. While life remains, it 
f-ticks f.ist to the constitution, and 
is not to be concpiered by ni^ 
in^aris tln^t we can employ. * 


•* Strong *drink, *Uie bath, fumnitnnoll, 
blootf .letting, or purging, remove }uih« 
of the eyes.” 

j UK eyes arc ong.ins consisting 
of^ many ]>ai ts, sutli ns co.its and 
humours, blood-ve.sscl.s and nerves* 
All these arc liable to discuses, 
from which pains niise. Devia¬ 
tions frprn tne healthy state take 
place, by which ncrve.s aic press¬ 
ed, irritated, or injured. I’articu- 
larly the imjHiti^ of the blimd y, ’ 
the head increased,' j^iis- 

ing distension, heat, and rediie.<.s. 

For relieving [mins of (he eye, 
physicians aie often consulted, and 
various remedies have been pro- 
po.sed. Some of the most eiroetii.il 
me mentioned in this aphoiisin, 
namely, strong drink, batliing, fo¬ 
mentation, jmrging. 

.Strong drink contains a grc.'it 
deal of alkohol, whether known hy 
the names of gin, rum, whi.sky, 
brandy, or wine. W'ine, which is 
chiefly intended, is a most powei ful 
tonic, and is Well flfted to relieve 


No salutary cliange, like tlmt 
a*^ puberty, happens after 25 . 
!,ay, It is i.ather encouraged tWan 
/ jcprcssed* liy what happens to the 
/ constifiilion after that ,^’. It is 
/ well known, that the power of ha¬ 
bit, ami the glowing wcakn^ess of 
the •'\stcin as age comes on, will 
N'lcngthei! It. 


those pains winch aiisc from chro- 
*nic affections of the eyes. In these 
cases it excites and quickens lan¬ 
guid rirculation, anil give.s tom; 
and vigour to the iniisclcs. 

When, however, active inflam¬ 
mation is picsent, it does niivliu'^’, 
Ifistc.ad of allaying, it ag'/fuv.i'.c, 
tJu^paii?, I'\ sending till.' 1,0 





1G Speclmatx of a 

plcntirully tn llic hcnd, and const;- 
qncntly to the eyes; and, in fart, 
inn'rasin}^ the power of ail tho^e 
causes from which tlie pain^ iiavo 
sprung. 

Uathing, by whitli is to bfi un¬ 
derstood the warm bath, will re-, 
lieve pain in tlic eyes, by relaxing 
the vessels of the suilare, and en¬ 
couraging fieo circul.it*on over the 
whoio^body ; whence the deterini- 
nation ef^tlie,blood the eyes is 

lessened, aiid tlie mn.s’elrs of these 
organs .strriV^^/iiened, while tension 
and iiritfttioijure removed. 

Fomen* ..'win hfv> neiu I v the same 

4 * ** 

en'er* as the liatli. It is a|iplied to 
a pint of the surface, whih'tlie bath 
is applied to the whole. Il’.softens 
rigidity, relaxes vessel.s, and car¬ 
ries olf obsii iiclioii. 

I Iippocratesnext mentions blood¬ 
letting. 'i'liis most powerful re¬ 
medy relieves the pains of the eyes, 
by witbdinwing blood from these 
organs, as in scarifieation ; or from 
iieiglilioiumg pans, as by lecclies 
or cupping ; or fioin the general 
..,inass of lilood, by opening a 

vt,oj pi n 1 emote',let- Whatever 
TTKKhod is used, the quantity of 
ciidilating fluid is lessened, the 
vessels aie not so slioiigly ii.ged 
to conliactiou, and the jmlse be¬ 
comes more soft and slow, and tlie 
boat loss intense. 

Ihugmglikoiivisp is a most power¬ 
ful leniedy m all inilaminntuiy 
discuses, and in none iiioie than 
those of till* bead and eyes. Its 
clfects on the lindy are soincwliat 
similar to those of general blooil- 
fettiiig. It leiliices llie qiiuiuity of 
cireiilating fluid ui the s\ s(Om, by 
piocuviiiga I'onsideialile disihaige 
iifseiitin lioiu the exlialaiits open¬ 
ing on till’ intestines. It i.s bene¬ 
ficial in pains of the eyes, by re¬ 
moving the iiiiliituui aiisiiig from 
lU'iid ri’.ateis aciuimiiitnl in he 
■ nif, and ilmeiiMg down- 

“i aids the determin.'it'un of bleed 
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trythe head and neighboniing parts, 
fi^im iiardenyd fa.‘ccs and an over- 
lo.ided sioiiiiicli pressing on the 
descending aoit<i. All these iii- 
tention.s will, be best accomplished 
by the diastic [luigcs. 

f 

• A I’ll. 48 . sect. 0 ‘. 

f 

“ WluMi these who h.ne an enlarged hpken 
>• are seued with durrhira, it is a good 
syinjrfotn.'" 

Cni.srs expresses this aphorism 
in these woids: “ Licnosis boi o 
torinina sunt,” ti. 8. 

‘ 'J'he ancients being altogether 
ignorant of tlje use ol the • pleeii, 
as the moderi s indeed are, have 
said many foolysh things concein- 
ing it; though this remark does 
not apply toj the aphorism before 
ns. 

Those ill whom there is a ful¬ 
ness or ob.sti'Liclion in the left hy- 
pochoiulie, are here inteiulcd by 
Hi|)pocratcs. 'I'o such persons 
llippociales toadies a diarrha'a to 
be useful, and Ins doclime may be 
thus supported, riiose fluids wlucb 
flow to the spleen more abiiiiilant'y 
than they ought, aie directed to 
the intestines, and m that way tal¬ 
lied out of the body. The iiite.s- 
lincs indeed have no direct coni- 
iiumicatiun with the .spleen; biii, 
»the fluids accuniul.ited in it may 
legnigitate to the livei, and m that 
way be evacuated by tlie intesiiues; 
or ccasi(ig lo lloa abn.ul.iiillv to 
the splcfii, those accnuuilated in if. 
may he t.ikeii up by the absorbents, 
and evai'iiuted b) .some otbci out¬ 
let. 

I^'iK) relief by sndi dianbeea is 
obtained, the eonlinuanCe of il-does 
fun in, aceoidnii' to the doetune id 
tli«>. 4 dd aphoiism of tins seitioi : 

Wiiatevii' persons, liav.iiig an er- 
l iiged .splj-sen, are .seized with diar- 
I hiLM. on these dt'ipsy and lien- 
• 'i. siipiMvene, if the diaiihrra 
foiUiduus long, and they pend.,’ 
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Aph. 410. SLvt. 8. 

• I 

'* In (iiH’ii'iO a blanker ml 

i, u.uiMMg, It Is .1 t'i\(>ui libit; sympioiu.” 

Amongst almo'it •ailtpi.ictitioner'? 
fif incdicmr, the toii'nie is iiisjKrr- 
cd .IS j test III' disiMM'. The Ait- 
f’eieiit eh.tni^es, however, which thi.^ 
ore:,III iinderiroes in dise.ise, •liavc 
jiol ahv.iys been caicriilly recorded^ 
ihoii'ili ,111 aci'iiriite accoiint ol’ these 
chiii^.'s uoiilti aflord a most cveel- 
leiu liel() I’or eiialiliii^r the 
'JiIiysicKui to jiul<,fc skiltiilly of any 
disease th it iinaht oiVer itself to Ins 
notice. 

Twr* conditions cf the tongue, 
as leatfing to a kno/vlejge of dis- 
ea.se, are niention.’d by Hippo- 
nates m (hm aphofis'in ; the tine 
when It is black, the «!ther when it 
is lyd ; both ol ulnch \ing absent 
indic.ite a favouiahle piognosis, oi 
tiiat t!ic tliseiisc is inilil. 

niaekiu'ss of tiie tongue may 
ai ise eitlior fiom a change in the 
.Mibst.ince of the tongue itself, or 
fiorn the mucus which rovers it. 
Slackness m the sulistance of tlie 
’o .giie can arise only from gan- 
gicnc ot spli.icolos, a condition m 
ulnch vitality is destroyed, or the 
tirg in (It'pnved of all sensation, and 
li.istennig to piitief.iclion; or it 
may arise from the nuicii.s cn\cr- 
ing the tongue. In tins case, either 
the matter has remained so long 
upon the tongue, as to acijinie a 
blai k colnii,'; or if it lias st.ig- 
iia'ed, hut lieen sccrt'teJ hlayk, we 
are to understand, tliat the liiinioiii s 
o!*flie hodvaie putrefying, and the 
ruin ot the animal frame not l.H 
dist.int. ^ * 

Whether this blackness then aiise 
fi'm^i the substance of the tongue, 
O'- lie niiu us eovei ir,'/It, we mii*f 
/o 'k up,in »t as imh' Uin* a veic 
/I'C.ise, some fe.i* li;! I'isi -^er, ei- 
■her in tt;e bodv* itseh, oi the or- 
'Mii in -viiii'-h it IS oh’tived. 

\VL. H. 


If, theicfore, this reasoning is 
just, it follows, of eoursc, that when 
this blaekness is wanting in any 
disease wliieli it usually attends, it 
will terminate hivoiirahly' ; in other 
words, we are Igd to augur well of 
the di.sease. 

With reg.nd to the other eondi- 
tion of the tongue, notice,I in flu- 
nphorisni, it*e.m only proiecdiioin 
the siibst.iiiee of the tomnie 
If It-should lyise fio,m aiy other 
thing, It mifkt either h-, mucus m 
blood 'fla^naling ii[iii 5 li , hut fiom 
neither of those can if^arisf, av mu¬ 
cus is secictcd cQloiiri, *♦. and does 
not become led by st ignatu,. , but 
black ; find iT blood should iTl* 
poured* out upon it, and remain 
any time, it would also contract a 
black coloui. • 

'i'liis symptom, tlyiofoie, when 
]jicscnt, can only denote th.it bhe 
tongue is iiill.lined ; and it ni.i}- he 
iiitiamcd, without any other disc.ise 
being ill the body; oi aU'ecled with 
ery.sipcla3, which is a very hud 
symptom in one .sjieeies of g,istiitis. 

On this ground, tlieieluri', we 
me warranted* j/ mlei, tlmt il* 
want of redness in the longue !;r- 
gucs les.s dangei than its jii' senee 
would liave denoted; or we aie 
ju'-tdied in thinking witii the aii- 
tlior of this a|>lioiism, th it the 
di^sease is niiidei llian otliciwise it 
ought, to Im’ .iceminteil. 

^lll-Msulml•.l.^*.^y•.I^.■l. 


7'o (fir I dttur *tf thi I.ilrnirij and 
SliitiAlicaf ^siii'u.uiie. 

, As oliscrv.ition and evpet(Cionf 
an; the onlv means hv wim’i we 
( .11 siiceesshi'Iv explain the v iiuiii, 

I'i- '.•/.i.eii I I'l r Hire, /i.id .<■. v.tf 
,, e I,, ; a!! i jiCth-> .1’ 1 %an;:i_- , iisly 
■ fiat'd h i .I'eciNTiJ f.he vraiid < 

-.V * 
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jiroroscs in she is roustniu- 

iy en^niffoci, il is ccrtiunly piojiet 
that we .slieiihl use every tinsins in 
<nir power, of comniuniratin;' tp one 
another an aecownt oi those pheno- 
jticna which fall under onr nliser- 
valion. These I'onsiilcrations have 
iiuhired me to trouble yon witli 
a few hints, winch, .should tiny 
meet with youi ap{)iolmtioii, I 
iiuiy^peihap.s oeeasionally (onli- 
line. tSitiiatcd in l:y.itiide m 

one ol' II, i leniolest''paru; of Bri¬ 
tain, I h.iV^i'Vv(|uentIy iSpfiortuni¬ 
ties of •svitiyssinj;; appcaiani^s of 
natiiic dijf^ont t<>in those which 
ji'cncv/iy l.dl under tlie oliseiva- 
tsmi ol tlu‘ inhahitants of^lhe inoie 
.southern parts ol theernpite. The 
iialiiie of the sulijci t, which .sealce- 
lyadniits of .ina»i;i;ement,may pei- 
liaps he .sorne.apolojry J'or the want 
of met hod in the (ollow iiie; lemai ks. 
in lia\e at any time oone beyond 
the [iiovince of the natural hislo- 
iian, and have diawn infeteiices 
lioin wliat I l,.i\e observed, it will 
be Motiivd, that tliey ate .such as 
would natinally sujmost themselves 
'io e\eiy I'lie. \ , 

TIIK AlUlOlt.V UOUKtI.ls. 

( 

'I Ills inteiesliiu’, appeaiaine in 
the iHiilIicin sky, 1 hau' (ie(|iientlv 

liad opportunities of witnessing witii 
plcasiiic. I'o tliose who lesidi- nr 
this pail of the niimtiy, it i" hy no 
means an imcnmmnn sicht, and 
is irr'oci ally iheieloie na.Uilcd 
with iiulillcit me. 'I'o the < \i' ol .i 
phiUisophci, ol of him w iin delights 
in the snhlime opoiations nl naiuie, 
as de\eloped in the cvtein.d ap- 
peai.niee.s of tins wo:hi, the Auioi.i 
Bote.ihs eamiot Ini to biToine .i 
iie.uUiful and inteiestnif> plieiionu'- 
nnn. And it (eit.iinly adds .sonu- 
.rlinii; to the I'oiaiction we imsst ail 
I'liteil.iiii of tile enodiiess of tli.it 
lie'iii; who pii >.ule.s o\er the um- 
,*etsy, to obseite how Ireneiieeiitly 


he' has substituted ihi.s liirht, to 
e|eer the lonely inluibUant of the 
1101 them regions, when necessarily 
depiiMtl of the hciiign innuence ol 
the sun and moon, lint my pro¬ 
vince at present is not to relleet, 
hut to dcserihe. 

^ About a month ago a very hiil- 
lianl f/licnomenon of this kind jire-* 
sented itself, which I shall endea- 
Voui to desetihoas accurately from 
remeitihraiue as 1 cun, Alioiit 7 
o'clock in a hcanliliil clear fiosty 
evening, an nncominon glow wii' 
obseivecl in the north, exlencline 
sWeiai degiees m lieiglit, and le- 
semhlirig that w hich gcnei'allv con- 
tiinies in oiiil noi thei n sky dm ing 
the whole of the night in sniimui. 
It sc'emed gi/idii;dl\ to fade into 
the- hliie sky.iCliieh wa.s ininiedlately 
aliove it, xyA m .some jiaits wa. 
mleicepteif fiom view by s'omc 
.siu.dl daik clciuds wliich weie 
to hover a few dc-giccs above the 
lioii/uu. After the moon, which 
w.is then onI> a few cl.iys old, laid 
set, this 1 ich glow bcc.mie gmdmillv 
tiioie biilliant, .ind in a slioil tmio 
jiiescnteil an undulating niotuu) jii 
a ducciio.i paiallc! to the I'oii.^dii. 
It was III a shoif time .seen lie- 
cnuully to pass with a vei\ lapid 
niotioii. 111 stieaksoi lines, peipcn- 
diiuLn to the .siiiface of the e.iilh, 
, sdir.i'times ii(ipeaiing with a cl,i/- 
>,ling !)iiI 1 i.um\, and at oflicis f.ul- 
iiig .iw;iv into a lainl glow. W lieri- 
evei it^eame apparently near to a 
cloud,;«l w.is si'fii to d u't hcliiiicl 
It. anu inmicdi.iieK to ic-;iope.ir at 
the crtiic’i side, .iml, when not ve’v 
I’ulli.uit, the bn •litost of tiu' fixed 
e.aiswcuc’ seen tliio.igb it. Il h.cil 
now extended itscll Itoui the N. \V. 
to ilie N. r. ."ui Its lii'ight y.is 
lr,<mi tl;e ii.iii/on to ric.ri the jMar 
st.ir, V : .►in. 1st .Ve'. It had imv 
become it tunes exeecslinglv hii}^ 
h.int ; .tiul as the.wliole non’ieiii 
p.ul ol the atmo.sjiht'ie seetne I tor 
one' xnoinei'.t in a bkiA.', and at ll.s' 
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i.i'xt presented no rcmai ka!)li' ao- 
I Ciiiaiicc, the whole •was a vei\y 
l)eautil'ui spectiule. It coMtimied 
ihus alteiiiately to disappear, and 
a<f.iiii suddenly to iv-ti|*j)ear, duim>^ 
the ixreater part of the nij;ht, its eo- 
1 usiation-i hceoiniiig liy devices l<*ss 
linlliant ; and at lenj^lh it "laduall^* 
laded away. • 

Diiiinothe time of its appcai- 
anee, vast immheisof those eler- 
tiieal meteoi.s denommateil f'll/intr 
.ifiirs, were obsei ved in tlie atnios- 
pheie. i'liey weic geiieialK m 
the iiuithein liemispheie, were ev- 
leetliiigl^ Inilliaiit, and alw'ays left 
I'l Innd them a mnmmtaiv tiam of 

I . ‘ 

Siiue tile iliseoMiiy of the elee- 
tiieal fluid, and thV mvestiuMtioii 
ol its wdiideiliil pi(;;r;’i ties, all pln- 
"lo'^ipheis li.ivr' a^ieeil'jii ii'ieimi^ 
the Amoia lioiealis to tliat elass of 
plieiiomena. Indeeii, wlioevi i has 
witnessed the siniihiiitv which ex¬ 
ists between that woinleiliil plieno- 
menon lud (lie ajipe.nanee <il elee- 
tiieity 111 an exhausted leenver, 
must, it not ionvmced of tluir 

■ dentity, be sensible of then de- 
(lend.iiiei' upon one aiiothei. l aK- 
Jiiy it for planted, as most projilc 
aie iiK lined to do, tliat it is elee- 
tiieal, the next thnios lu In- (onsi- 
deied ail’, its sitiiatujii, and tlie 
i.nise of Its mululatiiiLr moiion. • 

Many jihiiosopheis hat'e endea- 
vouied to proM', that its su ne of 
at (ion Is in ihe hipher jt'pioiL. of 
the atmu-pheie, wlieie the an lie- 
.'np (.xtictnely lare, tlie tlieli leity 
i-. I( fi at libe;r\ ’o iiane about as 
III the exhaiisteil ineivi'i. 'I’his 
Ii\|(ijl}'.e'^(S pieseiits many difin ui- 
tii >, as I'V It we faiiiiol aeioimt 
f/i the lii'sinj^ iioi-e f-v wliu'li the 
\uiora lioiealis is fieipientiy* ae- 
eon!paiin»d, iioi tor * the etfcels 
whali It iiaaii.ihly h,'^npoii the 
I le< li(anetei ,* and fieqSHiilIv upon 
(lie inapnctii raedle. 'I'll it it is 
• leiieiillv arci aif-aieed v.itH a Iiist 

( 


inp nnise I can attest, and it is the 
peijeial o|mii( M of the inliubitanls 
ol those iouiililes where the ]>lie- 
iiomunon piesents itself. Cavallo 
sa\ s, Jlliat he liimscH has fieipienlly 
lieaid it ; and doieliii, speakiiip of 
^ih ajijiearanee of tins lipjit in Si- 
beiia, sa^s, “ I havi laen often 
told, that It IS alteiuhd with sueh 
a liissinp. ei^iekiiip noi-.e tliioiipli- 
oiitlhean, as it ilieknpesi^.'iu*- 
works weie pbymp oil. ’ Now, if 
that tlie(^,v fa’ true, w.'.ih leleis 
Its si^affon to the Ili ‘lv,‘i, innlton- 
sei]i><‘iill\ raiei iepioi,s o> tlie at- 
niospheie, it is (^lli‘'u : ',i> loiueive 
huw aiiv .sound liom it enu ' leaeli 
tlieeaitlf. .l'i*i, a.s ihetleiisiis d' 
the atn*ospliLie, ii.s we aseend, de- 
eieiise.s m a peometi ieal latio, and 
as the »a|»a( ity of an loi traieaiiil- 
tiiy; sound i.s diie*,tl\' as its den- 
■sity, It IS impnssilile to lu luw e tli.it 
sound,emitted ni its Inpliei lepioiis, 
wheie the.ieiial fluid is neeess.nily 
exlieinely attenii.iled, lould le.iih 
So lai as' to lieeome sensible to the 
iiili.diiiants of tlie eailli. ‘rhe>)iy 
oiiplit always to \ield to I u t , emi- 
scipiently, if .ii/be ti ne, that l.'ie 
\uioi.t I’oie.ilis is ,111 ompai.a <1 
wiili .1 peiieplilde noise, wi miia 
(■( I fciioK adiint, th it ih' ’'' ne of 
ils n|iei ition IS iiiiii ii III .oi l till 
Miilaie ol theeailii than plohro- 
jdiei.s l,,i\e liitlieito eonjirluitd. 

It Is w'.ll known, ill.it nioisime, 
when exapotaled fiom*tlie sin fare 
III the <.iiih, I. Ml ICS oil With it 
more iliitiieitv tli.in it f«<)mic<l 
when 111 a fluid state. May not, 
tlun, the Amoia Ihaealis be ar- 
( oiintcd foi III ihe follow inp iiian- 
IK’I r •In tin- d.JV-tiine tlie lie.'it of 
tlie siiii ( Vapoialts moetille flom 
llic Mil face ol the fiilli, winih as- 

eendinp, < ,11 / les (U v. itli it .. ijuim- 

tify «d ileitiieii^ Xitel tin sun 
lets set, thi foiil (onih n • s die y.i- 
poiM, and lids it (loan ; pa.o to 
tlie < ,iiill III the toim I'l hoai ^ 

wln.'e r .5 s,ij,,,.iabutirl.ii.i eht’ia'V 
o > 
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is set free, and finding no conduct¬ 
ing power in the air, rendered .Ijy 
the cold extremely dry, it remains 
suspended in the atmosphere. .The 
return of the day, or a warm lireeze 
near the surface of the earth, *cva- 
poi atcs more rnoistuie, which, as-* 
fending slowly in the form of va- 
]U)ur, affords a passage downward 
for the electrical fluid, and thus 
tile Aurora Borealis gradually dies 
awaj’. I^s uiifjulating^mntion,some¬ 
times shrWnd majestV, ^nd some¬ 
times lapid; riVfay perhiip?. *}je ac¬ 
counted for tty supposing thctilcc- 
trica' fluid tdibe separated into se¬ 
veral d^f>tmct portions, which, bc- 
iKjJ’all ill the .same state, Pejiel one 
anoll’.ci, according to a well-known 
jaw m electricity. 

It will be obsc^rved, that if we 
admit this theory, there will he no 
necessity for supposing, that the 
Auiora Borealis takes place in avery 
Taic medium, as extreme cold ren- 
• dci . the air not only a non-con- 
diictoi, but even an electric. Tlie 
noiic which sometimes accompanies 
. the phenomenon, .may perhaps bo 
areomitcd for byS<'..pposing, that 
its motion in the atmospheio pio- 
duees the same effect upon the tliy 
air, as is piodneed when the liand 
is smaitly drawn along the suil’aee 
c)t diy silk, which is ol'lcii obsci- 
\eii to be accompanied by a snap, 
jiing noise. 'I'lie reason why it 
gcneially appe.irs in the noitliern 
regions, may be easily eoiiceivetl, 
when wo eoiisuler, that the host i.s 
olway.*' most .sevcie in those regions, 
nml it is neeessa:y to admit a very 
intense det'iee of cold liefore the 
ail can lie leiuleied a perfeeV nnn- 
eoiuluctor. If we admit this theo¬ 
ry, the jihenomenon ought al.so to 
he ohseived in the south polai rc- 
gion.s, wfheie the degree of cold is 
gicatec than m an equal northern 

.———3 Orknet/s, Dtc, 20. 1817. 


latitude. This has boon found to 
b(; the case,*js we learn from what 
was witnessed during Capt. Cook’s 
la.st voyage. And we aie inform¬ 
ed, that in Greenland, and the 
northern parts of Siberia, during 
thf absence of the sun, the merry 
iancersj as they me called, are con¬ 
stantly obsci ved; which completely 
sjgrces witli the above-mentioned 
tlH'ory. 

Before finishing these remarks, I 
shall say a few wpids upon u pe¬ 
culiar species of lightning which is 
at times observed m this pmt of 
the country. It always appeals in 
a serene frosty evening, iQid its 
chief charaolcrwitic is, that its ef¬ 
fect upon the <^ye continues inueli 
longer than i.s hbserved in eomnion 
cases j it alsy ajipcars geneially in 
the northeri region of the am, is- 
phere, mul docs not illuminate the 
observer with a sudden flash, as in 
common lightnings. The inhabi¬ 
tants generally obseive it with 
pleasure, as it always betokens :i 
continuance of fine weather. Theic 
scorns to be a great analogy between 
this peculiar stale of the clec'tiicar~ 
fluid, and t)ie Aurora Borealis. 

When wo consider the plieno- 
inena exhibited by electricity, we 
nm.st allow, that it i.s one of the 
most general and most jioweifnl 
.igents in natuie. Much has ulieady 
been discotered in this impoitant 
hianch of si icnce, and the lieUl, tg 
all appea^anec, is not yet e.xhaust- 
cd, hm .seems to jaomise a co|)iinis 
liaiwest to those who shall continue. 
Us cultivation. A seiivs of well- 
connected ohsei valions, assisted l> 3 ' 
the nccc.ssai}' insli iinuiUs, would, 
it is to be piesHined, be of gieat 
service in investigating the v.uu);|}{ 
elcLHricaJ phenomena of the alnios- ■ 
pliciv. 

N.tTflS.E'Ou.SEUt \Tor 
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ON ’I HE SVSTFM Of KDl'l'ATION 

IMIisurt) IN JHK^jCOTlH uSi- 

VEriSI TIES. 

'J'o the Kt/ifor o/' (hr Lilcranf and 
Si a t Ixlira I Maga z i iie. 

Sin, , 

Ijookixo inriilcntally, ll«.'oth{T 
<lny, into the Fouith Niiiurier of 
your ie.spcctable niiscelliiny, uitll 
impressed with the importance of 
ctlncationin pi eventing thosecrimes 
which aic ton often pmiisheil, even 
in this enlightened countiy, with 
undue and indisci iminiiting- seve¬ 
rity, I am happy to observe from 
tile ewntents of tin it \umbcr, and 
of the prceedin!>,Ilha*t yon have 
given so much attention to the sub- 
jert. In pio-sccutiirg youi views, 
it would be desiial'Je, I should 
lliTiik, to le.nn the sl.de of educa¬ 
tion, not only in the )>iiochial 
schools, but in the mn\ersities and 
piiiuijial academies of the I'ountry. 

t'anibiidee, Aherdeen, and Iv- 
dinbuioh’, h.ue already leecived 
some share of your attention, but 
.something is ceitainly wanted moic 
eN)ilicit and satisf.uioiy, than the 
niea'^ie account oi'the ediicatinn ol 
Maiisclial C'ollc'te supjdies,—not 
only the years eiujdoyed in a com se 
ot philosophy, or the paiticul.ii 
btaiuhes taaglit, or the length .^f 
the session, although this last iii- 
rurnstaijce is of the fust iiiipoilani e, 
espcciallyiin those day.swhen youths 
of the most tendei yeais, just c- 
inanrijiritcd fioin the legul.ir and 
.coercive disiijdine of schools, aie 
admitted into univeisitie.s : These 
me not the only objects of coiatru 
—we wish to know what is the 
number of Inn saiies, and the fee; 
■*.t tlie ddlereat elasses—vvlifjlliei* 
.some of thes-' Imrsaoies and fees 
me so .small as to piesent impioper 
iiulucements to .study—llhke md.i- 

• I 1 till- inti-liisjrnl Histi>rv iif»lli(; t m- 
T r,itv ot luliatjiie. '', A!r 


\ouiable 'ii science, nnd the real 
iiviuhie.s.s lii'd i( ippiness of the iii- 
\idual, and b\ smiing })hi!osi)|)hy' 
a-btygiiv!; m a dnubh* sense, de- 
ie.iliiip' the liesi’ends <,l' education. 
W'e wi.sli to kouu the melliods 
• wlueh the pinlcssois Inllnw lor ni- 
cuieatmg the htei.dme oi seuatce 
wlueh they l^eaeli—how in.m\ hours 
a-day arc devoted to the husiness of 
every ckis.s—wiietiiei the aitciuion 
ot youth is djfsliaeti'd I'V loo many 
.stiulie^s i^tfte s.iine lime—wlietlior 
tile iVKlcu of these >^iri(lies is itgii- 
kil/1 by the piogiess of the human 
underst.mdiog, ^iiid oti'.- t liu ullies 
—whether tln'inasieis give , ■.•jee- 
tions horn tevl-honks of then own 
eompositioii, ol ol ntlnu i.utluus of 
leputation, or only assign tasks 
fioni tliese (i st-hoiik.s wiilioul pre- 
lertioii -vliether .utcolioii is ili- 
I'eeled Old .ste.idily p.iid to the out* 
lines of llir* se.eiuv iindei »oiisi- 
dei.ition, aftcnv.ml.s to lie filled up 
as fulme study, or leading, or o- 
thei oppoiliuiilies oeeiii ; oi ha¬ 
rassed by a multitude of puerile 
‘ xeicises, wliiclyinay he to a eei-- 
t.iin di'gree *i.<eful, by impiovmg 
invi n(inn, Imt winch sidle all. the 
inasculini' cneigies of iIn; nniid, and 
intf’i (ep( the Older,.nid dt pendeiicc, 
and eenei.tl views ol llic sulip'i t:— 

V III llin , 111 liie junior cIi m s, the 
wiltjec I IS i.itlier to generate vieotous 
haiiiis of attention, tl^m to unfold 
all the iinweis of the leal Iici : and, 
inthe'enii)! clu'-srs, wlietliei the 
sopi nor ndormatioii, and niLtliods, 
fil'd views ot the le.irher liiinsell’, 
.iie sedu!(;i.'^ly impressed—and w Iic- 
tlier, in tiiese classes, the love of 
.science itseh, joined to the c.vcm- 
plmy, and sober, and attentive dc- 
poilinent of the sti dent in 'g'tiera?, 
supersedes ail those pnvale exa¬ 
minations which are oil 'ii so useful 
in the inferior departments. We 
wish to knew, wliellter there is a 
Iniifeimg pn lideclion to mysticaf^ 
and exploded .sy8tem.i—^ilielA(;r 
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the institutions of science proposed, 
are in the antique form of the 
schools' that arc past, or keep ])ace 
with the ai’celeiatinfr progresls of 
jihilosopliy in the present times. 

Ill \\\cLidin and Grctk iUixscn — 
Mlietherlhc attention of the stu-' 
dents is directed liiiefly to jirain- 
matiea! struetuie and joammalieal 
sjieeul-ation, or to prosody, to raised 
and extensive leading, the piaetiee 
and idioms ol'-tliese ht^guages, the 
history and antiituitics oftt^osc whfi 
Hsed llieiri—whetlicr cxcrcivs in 
tianslating fioin and into tfl^i'se 
hingu.ige>.<Rrfre(]ut'iitly pi escribed, 
and -cifiefully e\.un,Mied liy the 
ruTTsters.— in llie classes f*oy logic, 
nictaplni.sic.s, am! rlirloric —whether 
tile studies of the young men em- 
Inaee the sane and nninystieal in¬ 
quiries ofa Locke, a Hume, a HcKI, 
a Stewart, a Smith, a Home, a Blair, 
and a .lell'icy—ami whether lec¬ 
tures on these subjects iirc preceded 
bv those on Knglish grammar, and 
the principles of compoMtion— 
whether lice scope is given to in¬ 
quiry, and I'm lliivimprovcincnt of 
thought and coinpoi^ilfon—whether 
essays in rhetoric and inetiqihysics 
ate icgnlaily jiiescrihcd, rigoioiisly 
demanded, and carefully eoriodted 
by the )M('fcssor.—In moral phi- 

lowji/iii -whether the piofessor 

eoiiU'inpl.ites man not loss as ho 
is-, th.m as \\hiit, he ouglil to be — 
whefhei he eonsulersthe moral seuxe 
i.s the ]uompt deduction of a mind 
i'l‘ ordinal}' culture, or as an m- 
stmet ni men si use. And, in the 
‘•iuve\ of huimin duty, whethei lie 
p,i\s due leg.ml to the difficulties, 
-i' well as to the imlueemeiAs to a 
cnuise of \irtue- whether lie eon- 
siiteis the n-ill as in every case dc- 
leimined liy the motives that aie 
[iiescnt to tile mind, or as inaster- 
liigihesf nidueenients,ai.d act ing ca¬ 
ll icioiislv ivifltoal molii'C — wlu'thcr 
'Vc II.U am'i's the authoi ity ofhisi liair 
» turtlicr ''j>eeulatU’n, to 


rOHiain and embarrass-the liberal 
jidi suits ol IiN students, or encou- 
lages the efforts office inquiiy on 
these momentous subjects.—In the 
mathcmalirs —whether the com so, 
by Its supei final and popular views, 
is itiidressed only to students of oi- 
dinaiy, capaeily, or, by its piofoun- 
der lOcpositions, fitted to support 
the dignity of the seieiicc, and 
awaken the enthusiasm of superior 
minds—whether, in fact, the ob¬ 
ject of the teacher is to inculcate 
the seienee, or only the arts taught 
in^the ordinary .schools—whether 
his mode is meiely technical, and 
addies.scd to the memory, or to 
those rationi.,1 fipulties of the mind 
which are more appropnate to 
the mathematical scicnce.s—whe¬ 
ther he exhityts the e.xact .scicnce.s, 
such as geoHietry, as founded on 
evidence pure and abi/ract, or on 
mi.rcd evidence, partly intuitive and 
partly abstravt, hypothelieal, or w/c- 
tapliysiral; and algebra as deinoii- 
stiative from its own principles, as 
evident as llio'^e of arithmetic, or 
yielding lesults into which, ihougls 
ti uc and useful, we ai e, as by the ai ts 
of legerdemain, juggled we know not 
liow—whether tlie elements ol Lu- 
thd aie studied like a collection of 
rules ami example.s, or as the ex- 
eicises of a vigorous mideistniul- 
ihg, or the dependence of eveiy 
canon and technical process in geo- 
nictiy, or its fine [uoposiuons hilly 
and distinctly explained—whether 
the professor i onfijics himself to the 
hranches of finite geometiy, or 
likewise unfold.s explicitly and clear¬ 
ly ,the elementary \iews of the 
IluxiiSnnry ralenlus—w lusher he 
represents the piiinaiy fiii.Mons as 
,explained on di[f'rreiit piineiplek, 
or exhibits all the (lifl'eienl methods 
that have been projiosed, aV involv¬ 
ing essenVr.IIy the .same pimeiple, 
and dificiing only in‘the form of 
t'oneept^on oi expression.— In ehe- 
vasirp, a hi .null id' science 
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jKiraniomit in importanre to imtii- 
i.il pliilo.so]thy itself, of whu’h, in- 
decil, It is only a oraiAl division— 
whether the teacher embraces only 
the philosophy of the subject, as 
fur as It can be reduced to system, 
with the leading experiments, and 
as little anticipation os the still An- 
perfeet state of the science a^lmits*; 
or, with a sufl’ocaling profusfon of 
unconnected experiments and dii- 
tails, expatiates over all its nume¬ 
rous and miiltdaiioiis depaitments, 
applicable to the various aits of 
piiarmacy> manufactuie, Sec. —In 
physics we would know whether the 
course is only a collection of ob- 
serva{ions aiul undeinonstrated pro¬ 
positions in all till/ nmlity of un- 
adoined facts and unexplained ex¬ 
periments, or a 1 rigid, and meagie, 
and perhaps obseuie •series ol' uui- 
' thcrnatical ])ropositioi<<>, with few 
experiments and few appeals to the 
phenomena ; oi that happy and en¬ 
lightened intciinixtuie of regular 
deductu>n and malhcinatiealdemoii- 
stiation, with the facts and obser¬ 
vations of nature, as we find in 
some of the more cultivated courses 
of physics, and the lategt and ablest 
outlines of natural pbilosopby whicli 
this eountiy has produced—whe¬ 
ther the teacher gives an easy and 
familiar explanation of all the jirin- 
cipal piopositions, or perplexes his 
Students with elahoratc discussions 
on subjects incapable of amplifica¬ 
tion, mistaking ultimale farts foi 
iJenions!rahlc propositions, and bu- 
lyiiig the piiinaiy truths under a 
load ol' sttjficicnl reasons, geometric 
< al stigmas,or algebraical symbols — 
wlicther, in the system taiglit, ibc 
mailieirwties aie leincscnted as the 
/'cyX oi i/arcnt, or as only the 
lurnhnaul ul' iiUy sical science fiir llie 
I’ominoclious exposition of kiftiwii 
truths, the discoverv of new 
tmthsand new p:ir inle.v-whethcr 
the cxpci iments iin. '1 need arc ra- 


l‘ 

iherofa populai than of a sficntirn- 
kind, and whether they aie em¬ 
ployed i.ither to illustrate and eoii- 
lirm the liiilh>, abeady discovered, 
than' to expl.iiii or exeinplily tlw* 
metl/ids to be followed for finther 
invention, or extoiuling the domains 
•of llie science. In this pait of the 
iiKjuiiy we should likewise wish 
to know, x'ihether, in pmcceding 
through such a couise of philoso¬ 
phy as niciits the sanctinn nf the 
university, l/'fore the stuilcnts aie 
cnrollfxl^'vJV the m.^thenialical class- 
os, must discover a conipolenl 
kiimvledge in aiitiniielic ; and, in 
like maniHT, wltetlier, i.jfoie they 
enter tli^ur imnies foi the n..*'iral 
philosijphy class, they are iei|iiiii(l 
to piodiue finrn the piofessoi of 
mathematics, siiflicienl eeifdicatcs 
oftheii proficiency land ntUimineiits 
in*his department. * 

It VI ould be desitable, hkew ise, to 
liavo un accurate a(‘(|uanitancc with 
the state of education in the besl- 
eoiistitntcsl academies—whetlier, in 
regard to the exact seienees, they are 
not fast approacliiiigthe univci ■>ilics, 
if they do not alyeady equal them— 
whether, hy a course o( twenty-two 
months, with a single vacation of 
only two months, tiny do not pos- 
sest all the advantages univcisities 
can boast, by a course of nearly 
the same duration, wilhtliiee va- 
^•atjons fif SIX or seven months (‘acli 
—whether, m these b^'g iiiterni|x- 
tioiis in the course, the universi¬ 
ties lose more than thev gam in the 
advanced t lasses, fiy ilic greater 
maturity of their .sUidenls—on the 
other liaiul, whcllui the [uesent 
tendency of ueademies is to lose in 
usefulness what they gain m dig¬ 
nity, and by thus aspiiing to the 
I slate of scKiiee in the iiniveis/iies, 
they are likely to defeat the ve/y 
ends of tlie'-c mslitulions. 

The alxivc hasty oulline, I ho'pe, 
S;r. you will be able to dc<' niter, 
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and Icf pnhlibli as you find conve¬ 
nient. I liave reasons for not, di^- 
closing iny name, and tlieretoie 
please leftcl inquiries, and uccejit 
the signature, 

('AXi)fiir. 
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Jx your last Kiicnber you wore 
pleased to inseit a few geryi’ial re- 
inaiks wliicli I sent you on a nev/ 
translation of Vugil's -/Etieid, by Dr 
Chailes Synitnoiis. 

Since winiitg that sliort paj^cr, 
it bas ocruired to me, that some 
observations at gieater length upon 
the vaiioiis atiempls that have 
been made at ddfcient times in this 
countiy to translate Virgil, might, 
by classical schnlais at least, be 
considcied as a yiiiijci t soiix'nliat 
iritt li sting, and ot considerable cu¬ 
riosity. 

Ilomei, it appears, has been nt- 
Icnqited bj about i ighteen diU’er- 
ent wiitcis; imt the only t\M) suc- 
res>srid tianvlatioiis arc imiveisally 
known to he tlio.se of I’ope aiio 
Cow per. ,t 

With icgaul to Virgil, howecer, 
it is not a liille exttaoidinai \ , that 
he has been tianslated, either in 
vrhole oi in p.irt, by at least fifli/- 
xfim (litleicnt .uithois, sixteen ol 
wliom liave tiicvl tbeir pnwets upon 
the llclognes, iliiiteen upon the 
(leoreics. and //.r«/i/-<vgA/ upon 
the .Kiu’id. ’I’liere aie ht^-des 
pro^e tiaiisle.timi'-, .mil iriinberless 
detached passages in-'ei led in \a- 
rioli* penodieal puiihe.itioiis. in 
this, essay I mean to conliiic myself 


to'the versiitns of the /Krirul alone, 
that being its aiilhoi''s grundcsS 
work. !)y wnirh he has contended 
with Homci for the palm ol the 
Jiigiiest poetical fame. t believe, 
that ill no Vonnlry whatever has 
any one author found .such a host 
ol*lraiisliitorfi, as V irgil has in our 
own. t I’he I.,aim language being 
less (lii'ficult than the Cieek, may 
in sonic measiue aeeinmt for his be¬ 
ing attempted ofieiier than floiuer; 
bill I am inelincd to think it may 
piobahly lie also owing to this, that 
thmigli Viigil’s characteis he less 
distinctly maikcd, and lo'-'s viuicd 
than those of hisgieat predecessor, 
and though petliaps he nevor lises 
to the degrfe c|' sublimity disjday- 
ed in several [ifissages of Homer; 
yet there is, in my Immble o[)iniori, 
sonietlniig i>i Virgil moie sweet,, 
more oajitlegating, and more enfer- 
taining. And I thus believe that 
the TEncid is moie genei.illy penis-. 
ed from Ireginnmg to end than the 
Iliad. 

It must, 1 tliiiik, he not a little 
amusing to liace the piugross oi 
the mniH’ioils atlem|)ts to gi\c to 
liritam an ,'Kneid in her own lan- 
gu ige, such ns might be (onsiilcied 
worthy of the pen of Vngil, aiul a* 
imitative of the m.ijcsty, the ele¬ 
gance, and the delightti.l liainionv 
pf his vcKSifiealioii. 'I'lic aeci'in- 
plishiuent of this gieat and i 'lid- 
able, tlioiigh very difficult ta-k. has 
been hithcito icserved fo • Oi\dcn. 
Heforc piococdiug fiither peimit 
me to ohseive, that with leg.od to 
tins excellent poet's tianslafion, and 
tlic two last rival ones al-o in 
ihyined veise, by Pitt and ''\ni- 
mons, it appe.irs to me that Diy- 
dei! has a \ ersific.ilion [lecuha. ly 
his ^own, ahouml.ng in giaiuieur, 
smoothness^ and h.irmoin ; ili.it 
Piti’s lie.irs .1 great le^-i niblan; c to' 
lire st.de I’ope; and that Sy m- 
moiib’s may icniind 'one of the softJ 
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ness and elegiint juJibli of the 
ihymes of Dr Darwin. 

TIic pu!)lic have ali*ea(lv decided 
between Diydcn and Ittt, by giv¬ 
ing the palm to the former; but 
with resped to tlie cl.lims of Sym- 
rnons as livalling Dryden, (foi lie 
iiiuiucstioniibly far -surpasses I‘ift^, 
lliese remain still to be deeuied be- 
foie the tiibunal of the critics*. 

It is vciy evident, that the sul»- 
jeet of whieli [ am now to endea¬ 
vour to give a meie .sketch, might 
fill a volume: but to avoiil arow- 
ing tiresome to yoiu reaileis, I 
shall jiremise, that it is my inten¬ 
tion to iite only aJiocI cxtrai'ts 
fiom (jach translation I have had 
it in my jiowei to j^ioi'Uie, and to 
add a few obsci vatuins upon them. 
(-)wing to the very objiguig dispo¬ 
sition of two exiellent fiiemN, I 
aiiPenahled to ipiote it few lines 
liom -sivfeen dilfeient translatois 
of the -baieid ; the woik.s of seve- 
lal of whom being long ago buiied 
in oblivion, aie now extiemely 
laie. For llie sake of gieatei \a- 
liety, I shall not in geiicial (piote 
piti.illel p.iss.iges ; and I shall give 
such 1)1 lef notices of Uie tnmsla- 
lors quoted, as 1 shall be able to 
obt.iin.' 

I shall in the first place give the 
following list of the several tiansla- 
tois of the Faieid, with the datt*^ 
of either tfic vviitmg or publishing 
oftluu tiaiislatioiis : — 

\ 

Douglas, * - w’liitcn l.'il.S 

Suirey, M. between t.'ilU & l.'i.iO 
i^b.tcr aiul Irvine, ' - 

Maiiv hui'st, - - l.'iS.'J 


Boys, 

. • IfibO 

Fansliawe, 

1 bb 1. 

Fll'teher, 


I-ewkcnor, 

- lb<)'t 

Dry’den, ' , 

Hi«)7 

laiiii/cidiile, *' 

ahoiit 17(lt* 

Biady, ' B. 

171b 

’’Fi-ipp, “ B. 

17JS 

Sti.ih.m, B. 

17ol) 

I’ilt, ’ . - 

17 11 » 

Il.iwkms, ' B. 

rrtii. 

Aiuiiews, * IJ, 

1 i tit) 

Mon ison, ^ - 

17 .S 7 

Beiesfu:^, ' B. 

I7!)l' 

Syi^uhiiis, 

INI 7 

N. ». TIu- td oik v.« .0 

Hut ; -ill In.irkid 

u III) ilk' ii ill t li. 

'1 lie -■ \ ho «roll 

I'iiiiu' lyre l.iiii*iis an 

la.iikul Hilh -I'-t-p. 


'J'lic c^ln IV riiK'(iiih .1 I'lii. 

(j.iwin Douglas, bishop ol‘ Diin- 
kcld, the only tiansl.itoi ol \ ngil 
inIjU .Scottish nielli', 1 c\ei hcaid 
of, was bom at Ihecliin in 1171- 
lie dicil in 1 li'finished Ins 

tr.msiatioii in l.OI ), and it seems 
to h.ive lam no less tli.in -lO veais 
mi|)iiblis'hcd, foi it was fust |>iinted 
in 'I'his IS ;ill I know of 

the veneitihle bishop. “'I'lie life 
of man is sujnii'ed in hiith-d.iys, 
iind ill se[ailclires.” It apjiears he 
was leckoned an excelUiit jioct m 
hisiliiy, and Ins “'riiictfen Ihikes 
of the ylhieiidos of the fmiose poet 
\ iigil,” were vei v highly i om- 
iiiended. lie tiaiislates aKo the 
ahsiiid additiontil hook of Maph- 
:i us, now veiy profieil^ discarded. 
\Vho i:ui pietcml to add to Vngil ? 

Idle following islhe Ihsho|>’sTr;uis- 
lation of the Night Si ene in 

B. 4. 


Whrilli, 

V'lr, ,rs, ’ 
Ogilhy, *' 
„Denham, 
'Wallei, * 


Ciodolpliin, 
11 an iiigton. 


Howard, 

'W.L. II. 





!()«() 

Jfc7 

1GJ2 

Iboi 

iftsG 


TJic pitlg fiillowi'', .'iDi! lury v,cry widit, 
Tliriiwoul tlic inif li.is c-uitlit .imini' rirht, 
'I'lie siiuiul plfsund vlijie tLciiic likct 
WckWIii iinJ_rjivi‘anit •■ns war lit ro-t ; 

*Anil the sterni-, • tliar riijil loums rollk 

diiiiii, 


lb-IS 
I (i.)8 
1 b.-.f) 


All file fiiMis stiU otliir, hut niiyisor srtun, 
.\U h(l‘■to and hyrdu of divers colutira 
M-re +, 


ibbO •Stu. . +Mitnv. 

D • 
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And fjuhktsumcur in the l)r!ulc lochiswere. 
Or aina.n;' bi.'-his harbk * leyndis-|- under 

tile spra\ 

Tlm.w iiiihiis bylcnce slcpit quliare thay 

h’,, 

TVIc>.ii,},' II iliare besy tlun’t and airib smeil. 
All iikMinie labour lbr\ct^[, and fun of 

lUTt 

Thort* i*- here, and indeed till oiioJi- 

out the Bishop’s Woik, ii pfie.'t de.d 
of {renetui fidelity to 'Jiis .mihoi s 
woids as well as sense , thonoh I 
must ohsti ve, that the idea of every 
weary wiitht having "^ei;Jv eiuioht, 
a sound plensai'.t slei-jr.^-^^some¬ 
what ln(*'ei (Ills. We feel, iii% ed, 
at tins day, a httle suipiiseil liow 
poeliy, such .is theaho\e, (onid 
ever he deemed a line model of 
th.it of the divine \'noil. shit we 
must eon-'ider th.it it vv.is u i itlen 
thiee leiil lines ayo, heloie Sh.ikes- 
jieiie, Mdt(iii,_ i)i\deii, and oiher 
ipi'.it hminiaiies, h.id slied then in- 
siiiriiifr .111(1 oloiiuiis beam, (i\ei 
our isl.iiid. 

'I'hemxl in the older of time 
is llemy Howaid, I'aii I'f .Smiey, 
1)01 n alimit II hix iiio become 
enaiiiomeil of a l.idy, he caiiied 
his ail'e ctioiis to’’ s(j lomaiilie a 
lieioht, that in his tiavels he in.ide 
a I'uihliC cli.illen;:e to m.init.iin 
l\ei lie.uiTy at tlie iioint of the l.vu e. 
Alter seiviny his coiintiy with 
jjieat valoiii, he fell aviitmi to the 
jeidotisy ol lleniy VIM. who pic- 
teiuled to suspect inn) of a design 
to many his d.iueliter Mary ; and 
he was lulic.ided I.T-IT. 

This nohleni.m ti.uislated only 
two hooks of the yT.neid, .mil is .s.iid 
to hate been our e.nhe.st writei in 
blank veisc. The follow mo speci¬ 
men is liom the close i'* B. t*. 
when the ehost of C'reiis) lias ju.st 
fmislu'd her consoling spceeh to 
her atlhctcd loid : 

Thus batin'; M.id, s.l’.c hft mo all m ti.trs, 

• Uoue.b buslii.s. -f- l)w(.ils. :{: Branch. 

II C.ilnmi^. •[ I'liryouen. 


And minding n^ich to speak, but she was 
gone. 

Ami sillily flecfinlo the v<"ghtlis. ;,,r. 
Thiu'e raiiglit ] witli my amis (cill • her 
m.(k : 

Tl.rui (bd niy hands’viiin held ih' ii'.agc 

ca ipe 

I,lid. iiiiiible wind , and hie lilt living 
I (111am. 

So, tcgli* spiiit out, reran 1 to my feres; 
Aial ,tnire v.erdeiiiJ find together 
sw .•limed 

A new niimbir of mates; niolliers, .n'.d 
inen, 

A mil! i\il(d, a wriuhed ii'ultilude, 

1 rotii I :.i);.ii1k re il(,ek loectlier,; ,e,.t to p.ist 
Will) lii.iit .111(1 goi.(’,., Ui w.li.itsoLVn l.ind 
It) • ’.(*'iie si: s, 11,1 li tu', tin 111 to li..(!. 

And now lose laieitei .d'l.te the nd;;e 
<)t 1 isl\ l(l(,aiid bioiij.,lit the(l.itemii” light. 
Till (oiekh had’lh’iiitrie,. ot ilu '♦.ites lie- 
. 1 

Of help time teas no liope. Then gavel 

pl.d e; 

Took up 111) Sire, and Imstcd to die lull. 

Keepin^potil of view some a'.vk- 
waid expiessions, stu'li as /o ticroH 
her nrek, i arh-n hc) e, anil sliding 
•vco.v, theie ceitanilvis ni the ahovc 
lines not only oic.it fidelity, hut al- 
.so in many ol them alieantiliil ^iin- 
jilicil) and sinootimes.s. 'I'his ic- 
maik I think is paiticnl.uly.ip|ilica- 
Me to the three fust lines, and the 
fite hist. Fm hi,ink t ei se nf so 
eaily ,i dale, it is vciy l.n lioin 
hemg di spic.ihle. 

'I’he next tianshfoi is 'riiomas 
Phaei, who tt.is a physici.m, and a 
native of I’embi okeshiie. I le w i ntc 
on piofe.ssioji.d, as well .is poetical 
subjeits, and had tiansjatid to a- 
hoiil the 10 th Book of the /liiieid, 
when he died in I.'diO ; and his co¬ 
adjutor liviiie, who tv; I helutc 
also a niedicil m m, lompletid the 
wpik. M’hicli w,is till' I’cttci w liter 
is ot no conscipieiice, as.tivj kind 
of verse ehosen is viiv ahsiiic.„l.iut 
the hook is extremely rare, ano is 
coiVsidcicvl curious. I’li.icr tlms 
desnihcs the .storm laised by 

/Fohis ii'rB. 1. 


* To cmbtacx'. 
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lie turnetl his sword when tAis was said, and 
thro’ thelidl lu‘ 

And at that iiaji with tltiuUi's at once the 
wind') foith o.4t tiny nislied. 

T)ie whiilwill'll to the land wviii out, and 
then to S' .IS t a'v tiew, , 
noth east and we t. and tiom the s.a' ds the 
waies .d"i't tluy thn w. 

'I'hc stoiuij south .1 ainsi tlte cldl's the Am- 
ters dine so hij;h, ^ * 

That t.ddes all hej-an to eratk, and men lor 
dll.id to i ry. 

Anon w.us tii’cn I'min Trot,ms’ eyes botfi 
M^ht and liijht of sun. 

And on the sea the j'nm daiknight to close 
all in begun. 

Thetluindcis lo.ired, and lightning letipt 
lull oft on iveit ale; 

Tilde w.is no Ilian hut present de.Uh biK're 
liis t.Ke i.s))ie(L . 

,ir.neai t*t every limb with cold began 
to ipi.tke, 4 • 

With h.iiids ujithrowii tit beaten alol't hts 
ino.tii 'gall he make ! 

O, ten times tielile bksse.l men, tiiat in tluir 
jiariiits’ sight, 

'iJeAfri the lolly w.ills ol’ Troy'did lo^e their 

lit Its III fight ! 

O Dionieiles, t.diiilil lord, and guide of 
ri I ks niosi stout ! 

(’oiild I not ot' thy lone have lallen, and 
shed m\ life right out 
In Troy.m fields Where Hector lierie h'lli 
under Ai liilles’ latiee. 

King Sarjiidon and many a loid, how lihss- 
ful w.i) ihiir (h line ! 

Wliiisc hodns with ilicir aiiiir and shields 
in r<iinois’ wateis smks. 

At he thus '[i.ike, the luntliern hlans liis 
sails hiake to the brinks, A.C. \i. 

'I'liis loiio’ ruinliliiim iiamliy-pam- 
liy vcisg IS 111 ) iiioic lo li" comii.iif(i* 
to V'lioil, tluiii the lutkuMitl i.mt- 

ini^ of <i scciit'-shifler uii tlic ''t.ioe, 
weic lie ti^ ;itteiii|il to |ieisoti,ite 
Macbeth (,r iliiiiilct, tvotihl heat a 
romparisori Itt itli the (iioiuty of 
Kemltle or'Keaii. 'Die itic.i of 
ylvuliis hot i/itr till oiioji the hill uith 
a .vw’o/y/ "’Is suirKunflv iKiiciihfli''. 

I /in now oljhpcd to slop tner 
abriit-a lentiiry, lot want of tlie 
attortipts ol Staiiyhiirst, .'Sir Tiio- 
■■/t'f.'is .S.oulys, atul V'le.irs ; 

so th.it I come to Jolin^ (Igilliy, 
who traii'Iate’il -both llomei atnl 
N itgil. He was hoin near I'.din- 
Su'rgh in lO’OU. He was ontMiiallv 


.a (1.1111 mo-in.isti'r, and cniploted m 
thej'.unilv el'tlie K.nl uf Sit.'ilioul, 
■IS te.iehci ti) his chihlreii. I'Iml 
nohliiin.tn app.miieil bun deputy-, 
m.istty of the levels at Du'ilin, 
W'hei 6 Ogilhy elected .i (luMtie. 
jle .ifteiw.iid' ictii ll'l'il to I'.uo^ 
l.uid, and si itlcd .it t'aiiilit idee, 
w'heie lie .ipph'-d him elf to the 
study ol till' learned l.mcu,i"(“s. 

I le diet! Ill 1 () ri). 11 IS tl.lUsI lllOIl 
ot ^ iigd Wfis coiisidei.’il .IS h.iviiif! 
('\celleil fl’ -<f ol Ills piedeci ssois. 
He thi^i' d. sciihes the w.itlike Ca-> 
nniVf at tlie close ol Hook' 7 - 
* 

\'olsi 1.1*1 (’.iinill i next to tlie.e m.in hi d up, 
I’lcieding ^.ill.illtl* III I gloiiiiiis tiiHip ; 

She W.IS 'JII S|ii,,ster used to end iitid Kel, 
Vor lini.de fiiig. rs wet at I’.dl is wlml ; 
Hut the hold \'irgiM did in w n d.ii 'lil. 

And to oiiistiiii till sftiltesi w iiiiis III llislit r 
she incr st.iijdiii,. loiii wijyild iiin, .oid in'ir 
In iier swill ii onon lirm e the ti i.i.i r < ,ir; 

()i (Hii hoimdiiii hillow ) liv lo lliil, 

Th.it w.'ilir slieuld not tmili Im iiimtile 

lilt. 

Fioni luliti and hoiees ineii .led woiiiin 
li.e.ie,' 

W'lih gmdy eyi s .idiiiiiiiig .is --he p.e.-uJ : 
Her roval ii.diil woiiileriii'; lo hi'liolil, 
till lif'sis jil.ili'il wiUi .1 g. Ml 111 gold ; 

'I hen how liir l.yii.m ijnnu 'lie did lie.ir. 
And lipjKd with sled hir p.e-.toi.il iiiyillc 
'piar. 

'Hus is cciltuiilv inuiii more 
like N’lrpil than the .ttleiiipt of 
1 ‘haei. >1111, thouph the veisilica- 
l;oii IS pi ell}' Miioolh, theie is no 
dipint^ ol e\])ie.ssion, no oiatuleiir 
ol Miuiid, hut all is coirirriiiri-place, 
with some lines of .a lower stamp, 
mtanand vul^.it. To (tutl anti tcrl, 
and wt f hrr Jiiigrr'; .‘if the triiirl, 
.'lie (]uite in.idinissiblt* in heioie 
jioetiv'. J’y siK h teims as tliese, 
wha !i an* not ni the otipon.d, Ogil- 
hv (il.iCLs hefi.ie tlie nuapiniition 
^ihe id'M^n.*',^! old woman iiidus- 
tiuiiisly employed at liei wheel, itc. 
in her htiinhle I'ott.ipe, with all flit* 
nnnulue of that employment. V/i- 
gil merely s.iys of (,'amill.i ; 

-Non ill.a (olo (aJatluivr; Minerva 

l''inii!ic.ij .:s>ucta iiiaiii.*. 4 

> • 
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1 shall quote Ogilby ogain af¬ 
terwards in a more favourable spe¬ 
cimen fiom the fith Book. Mean¬ 
time I proceed to the celebrated 
Sir .John Denham’, who truiulatcd 
only the destruction of Troy from 
(he 2d, and a part of the 4th Book. 
The following lines arc fiorn a 
well-known passage in^B. 2. 


’Twiis (lu'D, wlirn tlif fir'-t hwirts of sleep 
repair 

Oiu bodies spent witli toiI>./nir minds witli 


care, ■ , 

(The TohIs’ Irst {-lO) when, bathiWT tears 
and IhiHid, ' 

Ikfoie inj face hiinenCn(( Hector stood ; 
Ills aspect such, when soiled with bloody 
, dust, ' n 

nr.apj;’d lij the cords which thrOj his feet 
weie thriisl 

By Ins insulting foe: O how transform’d ! 
How nniih unlike tlnn Hector who return’d 
Clad in Ai'hilles’ sjiods! when he among 
\ ilioiisand sliips, like .love, his Lightnings 
tiling! 

H is hoi rid beard and knotted tresses stooil 
Mill’with hi.s goie, and all his wounds r:ui 
hliHid. 


Tlicie is here undoubtedly tin 
approach to\ ngil, and Dryden has 
borrowed the rliyme and 2d line 
of tlio fn.st couplet, merely altering 
one word. I'lic idea of compaiiiig 
JfJcclor, when filing the (iryeian 
fleet, to .Jupiter with his lightnings, 
IS ecitamly noble, but it is not in 
the oiigiiial. Virgil merely writes, 
“ Vel D.niaum I’hrygios jaeul.itus puppi- 

htis igmy !’* 

and tiu- above besides actually says, 
that I U'ctor (lung llgjitnlngs, \\ Inch, 
as a tr.insl.itiOM id igiirs in this pas- 
.saoe, is an egifgiious hyberboli. 
With the exeeptioii, however, of 
one liad ili\ me of Iranf- forn vd with 
niidiifd, the above is \cry re- 
.s[)et |.ibly leiideietl. 

'J'lie i.evt I notice is the still' 
more celelnated Falniiind Waller, 
u ho li\ed fiom the Ki’Oo to the 
IfiSy. He attempted only pait of 
s the 4tli Book, fiom wliitli 1 (piotc 
the following lines;— 


Such thoughts tJirment tlic queen’s enragctl 
breast, j. 

While the Dardanian docs securely rest 
In his tall ship, for sudden flight pripared; 
I'o whom once more the son of Jove ap¬ 
peared. . 

Thus seems to speak the youthful deity ; 
Voice, hair, and colour sill like Mercury:— 
hair Venus’ seed, canst thou indulge thy 
slu-p, 

Kor lA'tter guard in such great danger keep ? 
Mad, by neglect to lose so fair a wind ! 
ff here thy ships the piuple morning find. 
Thou shall behold this hustile harbour shine 
With a new fleet, and tires, to ruin thine; 
.^he meditates revenge, resiilv'd tc die; 
Weigh anchor quickly, and her fury fly. 

This was written mueli about the 
time of Sir..John Dtnhatp’s at- 
tcmpt.s, and has, I tliink, mueh a- 
bout the same merit. Both Dcn- 
Iiain and WaUjr showed that they 
could wiitc- vciy good oiigiiial 
poems,—but they disjilaycd tlicir 
wisdom ill not attempting 'tlic 
whole of Virgil. 

I know nothing of tlio merits of 
tlic four nest in order of time, 
(lodolphin, Hariington, Boheit 
How.ud, and Boys. I theiefore 
p.'iss to Sir Rit haid l-'niishawe, He 
was 1)01 ii in Heillbidsliirc in iGdS, 
and educated at Canibiidge. In 
iGti.O he was sent aniliassador to 
Spain, fiom whence he ictuinctl ni 
iG’ld, and acted stc'.iilily for (lie 
loyal c.iusc. He was taken pii- 
.soiUT at the battle of Woicester, 
and closely confined foi a consider¬ 
able time. At the Restoration, lie 
was made niastei i-f i (''quests, and 
.sent ft) I’oitugal, to •legociate the 
nmitinge with lliekiiq and the In¬ 
fanta C'atheiine. In f)()4 he w.i., 
.sent ambassador to Sjia'ii, and dud 
tliei'e m !()()(). Resule.s ;i veisiim 
of Camoeiis’s Liisiad, lie Vf-ole a 
traiisl.uinn iniiiyme of (inal\ni\ 
l\stor Fido. Tins wnik iin 'uos- 
tioimbly displavs gcniiis, but 
bounds with mean and vulgar ex¬ 
pression's, .among v. Inch lines of 
coMcctness and elegance occasion¬ 
ally appear, like gems amon^ a 
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quantity ofirnhbis]). FIc wrote ul- If It shall juove ap;rccal)le, I 
so sonic oM^inal puen^s, and tians- slvill, in anmlici p.qici, jjivc the 
luted the nil Hook of the jl’uieid icmainiiu' nine spirmiens limn o- 
into the Spcnsciian stanza, of tlier* tianslatms.—MoaiiMine I le- 
whieli the following ts a veiy fair main^ with respect, Sn, yoais, lScc. 
specimen : W. 


Then (loth uuliHppy Dido, j'iion o’lr ^ 
Hy lu'r List liopc, lie orc to die. 'Wic lij;lit 
Is irk'OiiK' to her f .c's. To coiuinn^noie 
Her jniqiose to cmbrjicc etern.d nij'lit, , 
Pliicinfr on tli’inirnsc-hiiiniiif' .ilt.ir briglit. 
Her gifts, the holy water she In held 
Converted to black ink (portentous sight!), 
And the pour’d wine to roping blood con¬ 
geal’d ; 

This tiling to none but to lier sister she re¬ 
veal'd, 

• * 

A m.arl*lc fane, t(Vi, in the house slie had. 
Where lay lier lirst lord’. .isht's, kept aniong 
Her most adored reJlt^ ; ’twas with sad 
Dark yew-tree and the wfiite-.t fleece^ hung. 
Hence in the night she heard her hii^h.ind's 
longue 

Call her, she thought. And oft the boding 
owl 

Alone on the lioii^e-top harsh dirges sung. 
And with long nolo ipiacer’d adoKtul howl, 
l}t..jdM old prophecies, wlueh terrify her 
soul. 

Cruel T.ncas even her sleep fonuents ; 

And still she drisuns she’s w tiid’ring .dl 
alone 

Tliroiigh a lirne way with srtap nnd dark 

dCM Lilt'-, 

('.dhiig her 'I'yrians ui a land where none 
IJiit soiiie jiain’d glnist eehoi'.. her with .i 
groan. 

A, when mad I’entheus’ Inmp. of furies 
fnght, • 

Who ..ITS a twofold TIubes and double sun : 
t)r whin <ti' 'ti s lliLs his luoihii’s '■ight, 
llmuing 111 tliliHidy tr.ack with hell-liuunds 
by toitl\light. 

Tlioiigli lliis SOI I of mcrtsiirc dors 
•^not give ujpiopcr lescmlil.nue of 
\'ii oil’s .stille, yet in the iiliovc fhcic 
is cvn'vtiilv u 'try ronsicktruhle 
spii;. niul glow of poetry, sujiciim, 
I dii itk, to any of the specimens 
pi'.'lously quoted. I tnuyohsKive 
■/■too, ihatsSii Uichaid’t»ineiit is the 
grcatci on tins account, that tlie 
Spenserian sl.mza is ficiliups the 
most dilFieiilt to wiitc in of any he 
• (•'3!ild have chosen. • 


To the Editor of’ ihr l.ilrrarif and 
Staliiticul Mtt^iizinc. 

Sir, 

1 iJis'K fakon ihc hhcily of iu- 
eloj^ng an .ul\ci lisoinenl fil llic in¬ 
tended piililuMliun ol .1 ociiculooitid 
eliait ol the lic.itheii gods, \'c. .mci 
would Icil ohligc'd hy vmir inscit- 
ino; tlic^ .ul\C l Dsenifiit on the cover 
of yonr Mag.i/inc. 'J'lic moment 
the (halt is pnhliilied I s|i,il| naiis- 
ini.t a copy to yon ; -ind it \oii h.iji- 
pen to h.ivc loom in the hody of 
vom M.iga/ine, tor the iciiMiiulcr 
ol this IcHci, fonl.iiiiiiig .i few oh- 
•servations upon the :id\antages of 
an acipi^nit.iiK c uitli lii atlicn my¬ 
thology, which the uitciidcd puh- 
iieatiun is nicant to pimnotc .iiid 
sniqilily, it will add inatcii.dly to 
the oliligation. 

.1. li. 

tinxr'i.ooK’M. (ii\uT or 'riiB 

iiE,',vTiii:.\ (ions. 

.Ai-TIIoioii liciithen mythology 
nia\ he iidicnicil hy flu: igiimaiil 
nnd illitciate, and has nothing ul 
fiistsiglit very [lopidai oi ulliae- 
tive 111 It ; yet, hy no pm .on of 
science, orcceiiot i miiiinni gene- 
l.il iiifoiIllation, will it evei he le- 
garded m :my oilier Indit tli.wi as a 
study ol gieat nnporlancc ; and it 
would lie "^11 It that knowledge 
of it \VMich IS aiijuiied at school 
wcic nnprriVed, oi at least not loi- 
gnltcn, at ii moie advam ed jiemni 
of life. I shall [list ini iitimi two or 
three of the In(l^t pioMiinenf or- 
casions up'/ii which a kiuivijctlgc of 
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hoathon inylliolo^y is csscnlially 
iiscl’iil. 

\sl, A kiiowlc’df^c of nutliojony 
IS i(‘(|iiisitc lo llu- |iio|)tr uink‘1- 
stcindin;; anuonl Instoiy, iiii luAiiiif; 
under the woid llu; ni.oiiiLis and 
chaiarter ol' llu- pt ojiln. It would 
reilainly lu; an un|i;ndDiuihlc- w.uit 
ol inlorinatiun, and a i'lc.it nn|it*- 
diinent to iiiipi ov erne ni, il, in the 
study of the- he tones ol I'lane-c, 
I'iniilaial, or I'liihee, llu-jn iiu iples 
of the etdle-ieiiL nh;i;e,.s(ir tlu'se 
ooiintiie-s were not known, v t^^lhis 
want w'oidd have nnuli fe-uei i.ael 
e-em-cejiiene es than .;;iior;ou-e’ ol he a- 
tlien myiholiiay in llu- study eif the 
hiVtoiy e)l tlu- (lie-eks aiul'llie Ko- 
nians. With them the-ir leh^oon 
\fas the- inoviiu^ spnn^ of cveiy 
thinj^, it rep,iilale de-Vei y p,ieatevenl, 
anel eveiy piilclu: tiansae-tion ; -it 
inlliieneeel their inanneis anel elia- 
racter in tlie [yieatest possible- elc- 
gree; it pie-sieled e\en eiver their 
anuiseinenls, iiuel pene-tiated into 
the pi ivae V of t lieu l.unihes. 'I'ho 
polls Me-ie' e-\e-rv tliiii';, he-eeiise to 
• eveiy thm;; w.i-, annexeel the ielea 
anil tlie he-lul ol a ‘Sepaiate anel 
piesuliii';; goel ; anel without a 
kiiowli-ilge-ol tlu-se- goils, theielore, 
the .sliiity ol ane-ieiit histoi y nilist 
not only lie- iiie oinplele, Imt in 
many plae-es unintelligible. 

tie//;/. In reailing the aneient 
poets, anel the-ti.inslalions nf them, 
a know Ii-d u-lit lu-alheii niythuleiuy 
jippe.Ms to lie iiuhspi-n aide. In 
the pi'iiisal ol all the elassu-.d wii- 
tings, iiuleeil, the- want ol tin-, know- 
leelge is severely lilt , hut in tlie 
poets it ])ieseiits ililile nllies whieli 
will he' fonnel alto;^ether insiii- 
inonntahle. '1 he .illusuuis to niy- 
theileigy. to the I'hai.Vs of tile 
gods, .nul then pei nliar fmie-tioiis 
snul inlhiene-i's, aiul to then ele-- 
.si’eiit, me to he toiiiul in e\eiy 
page; iiuleed it is the \eiy esseiue 
ol their piietiy. w lu-tiu-i 1 } i u-, epie, 
Ol eliainatie; anel the-ehaiaetcts in¬ 


ti odni-ed me generally t'lhcr goels, 
eliini-gotls, ch heieies, whei aie all 
eepi.dly a p.iit of iiiytholeigy ; and 
yet It IS stiaiige, that nine peisons 
out of ten ie.ad Homer’s Ihael and 
Oily ssey witliout the shgiitest know- 
leil<;:e ol that se ieiie-e, and eonse- 
ij.iently with coinpaiatively little 
elelight or iiii|)i oveineiit. 

.'Jr////, All this is stne tly appH- 
cahle- lo nioilein poetiy.— I'his is 
the age ol’poetry, anel e-veiy berely 
le.iels it ; but it is too often not 
tlunight necessary h} .iiiy previous 
ae-epiiicrneiits to fit the; rninel for 
relishing it. Yet in many eif the 
best poets of the elay, and tQe ob- 
seiviition a|>])heis with .still gieater 
force to those iif the last (;entni-y, 
what aie c.illed classical allusions, 
ill gi-neial le-fe-i tei some point or 
fable nr lie.ithen mythology ; iKiel 
without a knowledge of rt, ihcic- 
lore, many beauties will be lost to 
the I caller. 

And, it/di/, In general i-eadmg 
mul oeneial eonveisatmn, a know- 
ledge; ol luytlioliigy will be fomiel 
eminenllyMiseltil. I'lieieis hanlly 
aiiv kiiul ofjbook irr wliu h allusions 
to it elo not sometimes oeeiir ; mul 
in eiiiueisation :in ignoi.me-e of my- 
thology may somelmies be greatly 
felt, not to iiienluin the .iwkwarel- 
iii’ss of being ignorant of the mean¬ 
ing of any allii->iiin th.il may li.ip- 
jten to he intioelia eel. 

These, Nil, a[>pe*.ir fete me to be 
the pnne ip.d oe:i'.isions _-i])on whieli 
;in ignoiani-i-ol lu-illu-ii mythology 
must lie seiiously lell.'j There- is 
no peison in oieliii.iiy soeu-ly to 
wlvmn these ohsei \ atuin- , elo not 
in niv opinion ap|dy, .iiui ft-iivTjn.iy 
not some time- or other te.-l^h^w 
iimie-li a know !i-dge of it would I'.rve 
prn^iutcvl tlu-ir inipruxe-ment, m. ’ 
adele-il lo their enioyment. 

In coiKiiision, thercfoiv, I woulel 
luimhly it'i-omnieiul to all having 
tlie sii[V'iinte-ndani-e of the educa¬ 
tion ol youth, not to neglect this 
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br.mcl) of study, anj to :ill wlio 
\vi !i ro n’afl IiistdV}' oj j'lictiy with 
aclvaiit.i|U', tf) c’ultiN.ito suiiu* ar- 
<]u iiii; .iicc u ilh il; aiul 1 do not 
tliink ihv.'v will tiiiil tlio Ic'v lunus 
it nui\ l>c i.ri'iNsaiy to tk'\oto to 
it, iiii^appiiL'ii- 



AlODr.iiN (•uiTi(’is>r. 


'P itF. ‘■iili'ica ts wlilcli a man of 
ycniiis ina\ mak ■ ii^t lul a'ul oiUoi- 
tainini; ai c iiu xliaiist il^Io. 1 lo may 
go lliuingli tile vtlinlo <noU' o' tile 
hClt'Ilt os, give- lls I l'(il OS* lltat loll'. ol 
natuie in licr iiiiiC'l Im ms, oati li tlic 
In mg maiii.ci s Ilf inaiikiiul, and lay 
liiloic lls 1 lie dialai II I ami liisimy 
oi fi,ist agi I lit 10 IS imtiimif III 
iiatuio .mil ai t. m lilo oul maiincis, 
in tlio ji.ist Ol lie |iiis('nt, wlmii 
till’ !JOih1 I islo ol .10 irn'riuous ail- 
tlioi mav not <o't limt' mio a llioii- 
Saiiil sh.ijH's, .Mill wliiili, V. illi tlio 
aid ol iiimdx'is, ot's|\|i>, and oi a 
Inolv ima jinat ion, ho ma\ not 
SCI \ 0 out to I Ilf woild lor lilt'll 
a mu SI iiu'i I and iiist i uci ion. 'I heso 
i'aits ha\o lioon kiioun to ina'iknul 
in ovoiv ago lajial'lo of |)iodii('mg 
or appii (lat'iig .tVMiik oi gomiis. 
Hut it lias lii'on It It to om tiim s, tot 
tk’inonsiIalo tfi what long'li llio la- 
bfims oi iho ItaiiU'd mav ho cai- 


hihit, and tlio manner in tvliioli tlicy 
expressed it, v,oii' g;\eii to lou. 

Ill om aoe. ue as lately meet 
\Mt!i,a slo\ 1 ids ui'..,!, as mil la- 
theis^inel 'inli tii.o ot an opposite 
eli.iiaotei. Ii it u ild lie piiited 

ag. imst ns, i ii n i'>,'ii' is ,ni\ de- 

# * 

linem \ o! o'lp'i tl a imis, ,i must 
be alloued, tli.it llieu’ is none in 
eleo.mi e ol ’ e\j u s.mn. Wo (’md 

r. umliei li ss .itiempts m \i'iso .md 
piose, e\' n m the ij nl^ iii'.\ .p i- 
pers, w Inch ju i-'ild not di'ai.u-o om 
best \*, iloi-. Ni.iliuss ami olo- 

e m \i 1 itme li i\ e '.o i \ .ided 
tlie g. nei.d imnil, tli.it woi I,s \\ hioli 
I nil'll 111 iho.o paits ol good IoMi- 
posii'oii'^oiiur not 111' lo.id, nor li’- 
lei,.lod*h\ oiiim,iii| i eadi i ■ iil oiir 
tilin'-. \\ li.it Is I'.dh'd t.isle, n be¬ 
thel ne ap|t!\ theieiiii to the an- 
thoi Ol tile louh'i, js mi\i ,i veiy 
gini'ial t,ill lit, aiijiiiu'd l>v liahit 
nioie th m 'In i\, md bestowed, in 
no s|ii dl shale, on all men .md 
uoimn who load, oi who in,ike 
hooks the 'uhn'il ol iheii eonvei- 
salioii. 'I Ins Is so line, th.it one 
III the most liainid .md eli'g.inl 
I'l II K s ol th/s H'e. Mitlioni altind- 
iiig to the r.insi , li.is deel.iied, ili.il 
l.i'to 1 .III m'\i'i hi' di's(i(i\od, ev- 
I'opl.l'V a i(\ohi!ton; .md on tlie 
ixijiti.i^, liiat, like oompoiind in- 
li'iisi, It Is atlding to the lapilal, 

ami nu'ioa.iiig with .lei iimnlated 

% 

\igimi II oiii generation to geiieia- 
tion. 


ried, and sthal munheis of le.uiers I mm these f.iels, wimli laimnt 
may lie foim\ .tide to lompieheiid he nmtio\ eili il, and Imin ihis iiti- 
ihem. J jaovemi'iit ol 11 'e pnhhi t.iste, one 

I hadanopioitnnit\lati'lyofrcad- atfiisi \ low wmild ii.dimdlvioii- 
pig a gieai vA K'tv fil w Ol ks, w I itten iludo, th.it lli«' ait of iiiluisin is 
,jn politiip I/lid oi'iasional sii’on'i Ts no longi i m n'ss.n v, and that every 
j |)jL the ' egi^iing of the last reiuniy, .itlempt of one .lathor tr- appii eiate, 
i,pd mrtking .otonuheil me mnie lomlemn, oi. .pi n-L the wmks ol 
^v^,m die extieme |io\eitY of tiie anoil'M, is m ahsuidjty wliiih 
.y(yinpnid ni'l* the lu'st .sfiould no loiter Ik' fo>ei,itril. It 
wiiteisof th.it pi nod, il u .Is <1 eon- is ni'edhss to {\p!,im .md illii?- 
vini'ing pioolr that the I'.^ic and ti.ile, wli.it e\ei\ iradii ..lii.idy 
cle p'ariec ol thcii tompo itionswtie kie.ws. 'I’fie pnm'ipli > .m! the 

J, actjiiirLd h^ l.dxmi .'nd ait* and l''ols of iiilnisiii aie ,'s ni’jifii in 
that the good seiiie they t' - the J amis the pid/i' .o :< .',.dk- 
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ing-stafT, anil therefore those wlio 
arc not in the secret, condemn in 
the mass all the hooks that are 
wnlteii on otlu:i hooks, and,give 
Iiaisli names to e\c'iy kind of re- 
viLOving, whether it he eiilical; ana- 
lylieal, political, or religions. 

It has heen always consideicd as 
inilair to att.ick piihlic and incor¬ 
porated hollies of mid, whose ob¬ 
ject nuist bethegeneial good ; and 
it is cipially, iingeiieions to level 
the shalts of iindistiiigi^slird satire 
iig.onst piofessioiis iiiio wlr.i h the 
Wlse^■l, I'.f mankind aie divnjed, 
whctlii'i they he, critics, divines, 
iawyei or pliy .ii laiis. 

• On this ai I oiint 1 sh.'iM heg the 
liheily of a lew ol yoiii l>>\Li,es, to 
sliew, that iiotaitiisl.indmg the le- 
lineiiienl ol' tins age, theie is still 
loom li'i liic (.‘Acicise of eiitical ta¬ 
lents ; that taste, though highly 
iiiltivatcd, IS not the same in eve^'y 
man’s mind ; that ii iticisni, being 
aniM-iiise of the imdeistanding, 
may lie fully applied to many snh- 
iei Is which have nothing to do with 
till'lermemeiit of f.iste ; and that 
the •lit of ciiticism m the skilful, 
may temper and leslraiii tliat ex¬ 
cessive lelinemeiit to which we aie 
presently veiging, and ])ieven^ the 
taste of the nation fiom being .spun 
out into too line n tliiead. 

It IS with taste a.s with niefaphy- 
sies, the mine refined we hecome 
III the one*, and tlie more mg,enious 
und deeji m the other, tlieie will he 
greatei room for investigation of 
the suh)eiis to wliieli they sepa- 
vately appl\. Men of [ilain niuler- 
staiiiliiig, or oidm.iiy t.iste, do not 
easily go heyoiul tlieir owk ileplli. 
They are aecustonied to look at 
things as they aie, yot as they may 
ho lepiesented. Hut t'ne lefine-' 
nieiit and knoivledge which aie now 
so common, instead of preventing 
diseiission, gi\e it a nunc exten¬ 
sive (ield. lleiue, at no peiiod of 
)hu h^^toiy of our hteialine h:ue 


there been ha(fsomuch pains taken, 
nor so manyf-books written on sub- 
jeets of taste, as at this moment. 
1 ask those who are afraid of rriti- 
tism exhausting itself, if there be 
any decay of the talent, or of the 
.subjects which suiiply it with food. 
()ii the contiaiy, tlicrc is every 
thing'winch promises a licli hal¬ 
ves!, hoili ill the mmilicr of books 
fiaily issuing fiom the prcs>, and in 
the still gieater number of pnblicd’* 
lions to wliicli these books give 
use. W'e may as well fear that 
the world will not l.ist onr lime, 
fiom the dccieiising liisit of the 
.sun, as that ciiticism will kill liom 
tile increasing iilinemeiit ^)f tlie 
public taste. Does not till', veiy 
increase give Mcinity ol talent 
cijiial to tlie.ieview of it 

Hut tbongli we weieariived at 
that height, at whieli it tmgliC In; 
supposed we could not ascend much 
liiglicr, and tliough oui woiks were 
so pi'i feet as to piei liidc the possi¬ 
bility of detect mg a blemish, yet .i 
good eritic might be well employed 
in airaiviinii and exhibiting tlieir 
beauties. 'J'liis, liouiin, i.. sup¬ 
posing a case winch is imt likely to 
iiappeii ; for, great as oui irnpiovc- 
niciit lias been foi some veai^past, 
yet It Is evident to a jieison of oi- 
din.iiy d.sceimneiit, tii.it the tone 
of our (I itics, like the flight of the 
hawk above the lieicn, lias yet 
mamkiincd Its siipi ilority ; and it 
onr aulliois iiave iiso i to a great 
degiee of eminence, k is also tiue 
that those who aie ipolified to ap- 
jneeiate then woiks )i ve yet ii'-c' 
to a gieater. Tlii'-, t'dced, n J 
:flw’;i\s be the ea-'C. .kiia'c ca' c 
no degree of ielinemei >t^’it..\ 
the judgement, coolness, 
of tile ciitic, will not transc 
genius and taste ot 'i.lie author, 'i' 
chief business of the latter i.s to 
Judge, .Vnd therefon' lie cannot be 
blinded with that pailiaiity which 
vault, lliiuws over the eves of • 
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man who is lookingjat works which 
he hiinsclV has fom,loscil. A man 
of genius i.s light hv accident only, 
and the uncommon splendour with 
winch lie lias the pov^er of covei mg 
his conceptions, conceals the im¬ 
pel feclions of tlieni fiom oulipary 
minds, nut a man of scund iiidajc- 
inent is always and invat lall'j'i ight. 
in niatteis of taste, theiefoic, 1 
Iiave no fear that ciiticism will in- 
juic the nation. 

In another [toint of view, the pre¬ 
sent mode of conducting thishianch 
of science is admnalily iitted to 
promrjte the }iuhlie good. I low' 
narifpv aiul eiinlined'weie the iio- 
lions»of our I’oiel'athers on a siilnect 

• t * 

ol s(' much irnpoifanee ! A hinulied 
ycai.s ago, there wifs-, as at picsent, 
a eiowd of authors ■.solicitnig the 
. piihlie atti'iition Uve/y one who 
\ehtuicd his iillle hark on the tem¬ 
pestuous ocean of piilihe opinion, 
w,IS then eoinpl.iiiimg of a I’l ess 
'ceming witli new jiuldie.itions. f 
• on Hot eeitain if theie weie at th.it 
peiuid ,sn rii iiiv jii mtiiig-piesses in 
the kiinaloin ; hut il we aie at 
the lahoiii to re.ul the pieficc's of 
hooks then pulilislied, \te will .see, 
that those lli it dal woik w'cie snl- 
tieanlly eiiiplo\ed. Authors and 
ic.iduis lime tin.- same |)ioj)oitinn to 
one anolli M' tliat they now t!o, .uid 
that pul (i( iiiaiikiml who aie infe-* 
rested in the all’nis of tlie thiiiih, 
state, and liteiatuie, were as ae- 
tivelyengagsd m leading iiid speak¬ 
ing of new \iihlic<itinn . as ue aie. 
Hut inai k i,h(“ ddfeience nl tlie 
limes, .'\ hitok of a puliealai kind 
miglit U’CCImI an answci-, that an¬ 
swer a re./i\y^: .nid the siilijeet is is 
handle i tiartii one to another, fill it 
.heeaiie •TTo longer in< aesf mg. 'i'his 
wa-. v#^e' petty uaitiie<il liteiatunr; 

■ fends 'in !i e\l( i.ditd ovi a 
mighhoinh'jo.l ; I'l" li.uo’n^il .lim¬ 
ing of a minin'' (1 I'ly,— 

neeai too.I'o; o-' 1 tli tliees- 

Itiisie a ai ia\ of the i ’ .ta ;an uiii 

VoL. li, ■' i; 


times. The improvement \te h ive 
niade has kept pace with the iin- 
pioxement of modern warfare, to 
wKuh I am led by the figuratue 
l.ingu.ige 1 h.lv(' employed above. 
W'd h .ise gieataml poweifid ainnes, 
, eomposeil of he.ivv tioo[>s, skii- 
misheis, light hoi semen, sliarp- 
shooteis, and aitillei \. Wk- have 
pioneeis, mineis, and llmsi- who 
have coinage to attack tin' works 
ol till'enemy, 'riu'si- aie eomlnned 
Hiidei lea.’i'isol the gie.iti'st skill, 
whoni nothin^ can withstand imr 
e'vape, and possessed af the .same 
time of such mtiepidity, tliat thev 
use nothmi', ^nit di'leiisive wcainitis. 
Iiisie id*(i| aiisuei iiig a liook, as w’as 
doin' l^tinnnlv hy those wlio foinu! 
It eonvenii lit, onr piofession il eii- 
fics attack and ‘iiijWi. i cvi i v hook. 
Then powei gioW'snvith the victo¬ 
ries they gam, and the food they 
Iced on, .uid tlicrefoie it is inipos- 
sildi' then aimoiii cm nist, or then 
ait he useless, ('i itieism w.is oiiee 
\'ei y inncli confined to m.itleis ol 
taste. Polite aiitliois at that time 
seem to have addressed themselves 
to the imaemtition of theii le.ideis, 
Ol at least, the atlin k .ind jiistilica- 
tioM ol the eV|K.'it < I me well'diieet- 
ed [t) th(' he.nily of the si\Ie and 
eoi 1 ('(loess of the aulhoi, inoi i' than 
to the aigiiiiieiit, or leiuleney of the 
li<iok iiiidei Ins icvicw. 

“(’I'llIIll.l'lllKl pKlIlts tll.W -.I'tC^.U'llv llglll.” 

'I’lns g.ive an apjieaiaiice of mode.s- 
ty and caiidoui to then pioduCi* 
lions, :ind ni nle tliein Ih ^tow moit* 
lahoiir ih ui i. now iiei iy, to 
til'.' enhiv.ilion of tlnai o>vii taste. 
.At tlic peiiod I alhide to, a i title 
was imd'-i' tiaid tojio.-e's some ta¬ 
lent loi the piidf'ssnm ht foiejhe ven- 
tiiM'il to ciidj u k III it. Illiashcr-M 
(Idfi'i' 111 III .ill a'n s with the learn- 

C 

cd p'.Tso; % \,'>o give .a/isweis to 

hini.'.s. Ill'"/ ai" eng.iij'd in i oii- 
ti'iVi isy, and il tlii.'y an'I aji.iole of 
(iiUing deep ;ir. | tl^'iiliy 
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annoying the enemy, they may Ije 
less attentive to the giace and de¬ 
corum of tlicii own guard. 

The junction of these two p/o- 
fessions, in our times has certain¬ 
ly heen of great advantage to wi- 
cncc. In ordinaly life, it is against 
the rcspectahility ot a inan’s cha¬ 
racter, to pu'lend to two piofes- 
ftions, even though there should be 
a kind of alliance between them ; 
and on this account tbcsuigeon and 
barber have long ceased ^oho'd any 
coniinunicatioii with one aiKitlioi, 
cxec|iting’ in the corporations nf 
some of ifie gicat towns; luit this 
does not ap|)ly to the chffei-er.t kinds 
of attack in.ule by the snife ciitic 
on file s.iine Ik'oL The iiigvtinity 
and extent of modern eiiticism, 
consist in being aide to attend e- 
qiially to the mannei, style, elo- 
queme, aigunient, and politics of 
every book, and to use eveiy wea¬ 
pon in the qiiivei ol the ingenious 
against the works ol the leinnc'd. 

'I’be liiluniis of model if eiiliis, 
wbii li (ioin the modesty of the 
eompileis, aie called ii'views, iii- 
.stc.id ol’ abiidgiiig, lend ratbei to 
iidd, to the vast niimliei of publica¬ 
tions W'bit li gratify the iiulusli inns 
leader. Those wmks in our 'ai- 
tisb borne rrmiket are, pcibips, 
taking them in all ibeir shapes, 
the Iwentietli pait of published 
books ol the same importance, and 
fiom tlieexec'lleiu manfiei in which 
they aie concliieted, and as step- 
ping stones between the woild of 
readers and authors, they me of 
great benefit to the consumption 
’whieli this tiado leipiiics. They 
enable indolent readers to ■ ainprc- 
bend the state of geneial lileiaturc 
at no gieat expeiuv.of time and 
stiuly ; and they excite the cuii- 
ous and intelligent to subjects suit¬ 
ed to their taste. I do not appre¬ 
hend, theiefore, that this age is m 
suiy danger of becoming so pcifect 


as to exclude cfiticism, or that the 
general impro]jCment of taste will 
pi event it. 

lint if this is indeed to be dread¬ 
ed, and il the time wliieli will at 
length (ome, were likely to come 
during our span of existence, 1 am 
stdl of opiiiion, that nothing is 
more Iw.cly to letaid its progress 
than the ahiiiulanee of those woiks, 
which some ealeiilating men think 
will then he iiinitee''saiy. Useful 
and piactical science will he pro- 
giessive to the end of the .voild. 
Notvvithstaiulii’ig all that has been 
done lor dcteimining tbebest modes 
of using the eiimii oiie''l aits of life, 
wc still iind n ankmd ignoiai)^ and 
divided. 'I'lie laws ol natiiie are 
nuclei u clifieiei-t agency lioin that 
which dneets the mind of man; 
and while we re.ison on them, ‘-im- 

' D 

gest inipiov enu Ills, andtiy pl.ma, 
we coiitmne ignoiant ol those, 
things wlmh appe.ii to be within 
theieadi of e.xpetlemc to deter- 
ininr ly laie tiial. iiin, m taste, 
the appeal is maile to eveiy man’s 
feeling, and the [a.iiit would l'( '■C‘t- 
lled at oiue, weie it not toi the la- 
boiii, ingei.'iiitv , and cldleieme of 
opinion, of thove w ho diiec I the na¬ 
tional taste. VVe may say of this 
paitKvilai la'e, as of maiy others, 
that in the iindtitULlc ol eouiiscl- 
lois tluie IS siiloty. 

Pei haps the nine difleienep of 
taste, in men who loiin themselves 
foi the pin pose of iiidjnng, or the 
desiie of smgiilaiityc might ac¬ 
count for the cljfl'i ic-iit opinions 
held by diH’tient ciitixs. lint ir 
addition to these, it mi|c s( uietimcs 
h.lppcn.that the paily I'l^vhieli the 
critic happens to be tnfcrted. may 
give a bias to his judgeiM'it. It 
is »iot an iiiu'onnnon thing t ■ see 
the works c>f eminent authois, fe-b 
in verse and pi use, not connected 
with pofttie.s, hut wurlo of the ima¬ 
gination alone, cxtoi'etl to the 
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height of Parnassus,I for I do not 
t’hoose to use the otdinaiy word, 
the skies, hy Wliig crities, and con¬ 
demned with great seventy hv 
those in the Toiy infeiest. If we 
sec till* man, agree,ihly to an old 
pro\eil), we know the law oI cfili- 
cism. Tliat sci'iet partiality w hii’h 
in some degiee adheres to ’every 
man's hosom, and which leads *is 
to judge favoinahly of tho‘-e who 
arc on our side, f am afraid, will 
also he found to warp *the judge- 
incnt of Cl ilics, niL'ta|>hy>i(i.ins, and 
statesmen. The readers aic under 
the same bias, and .this doubtless 
Will have some effect in retaidinfr 
that excessive relincmbnt and per¬ 
fection of taste to .which a less ih- 
▼ided nation, in our cncumstances, 
might aspiie. 

*Taste, on the other liAnd, is a light 
and vol.itile power of rniiul, as in its 
literal application it is a finer capacity 
of peiceplion m the org.m. It is 
more a gift of naluie than depend¬ 
ing on hafnt and cdueatioii, and 
more an oiiginal power of mind 
than subordinate to the under¬ 
standing. Men of gr«at learning, 
indeed, have l.ibourcd to confine it 
by rules, wliieb in our modem cor¬ 
rect English arc called I.iws, and 
sometimes the philosophy of taste ; 
while those laws are nothing moje 
than a descii[)tion of the effect 
which good writing has produced 
on the gyncnil iniiul. 'I'hey aie 
rather anl attempt to collect the 
particular strokes of n.iture which 
have exc'tcd the admiiation of 
mankind .khan to account for that 
adinir.'.e/. 'I’his fad places*the 
moderpycritic on \ery dangcioiis 
gro'’.*fii. lie I.dwii’s not on the 
a'u'icnt staiiilaids of iprovcd^mod 
‘»ditmg,,but uiidcrtal'i.'s on Ins own 
authoiity and |udgemciit, to ap¬ 
prove of’toiidcmn wIiA is newly 
written.f Ilctoie the world has 
time to form an opinion, lie in- 

i: 


tnidcs Ins, an,I tries to diicct, where 
perl'.aps it would h,ive been moie 
jirudcnt to fol'ow. 

(*)n th'* siipjio',i:nn, that the 
cm,t-Were ijii ihfid (o cMiact the 
{]iiin(cssiiuc of licauly, and 

•displ.iy the emu limy of iwciy de¬ 
fect, I am yet .iti,iid Ins .iticrnpts 
would he p;cm:ituie ,ind pcnncious. 
J hose who .11 e c.ipililcol nnpiove- 
ment in fie-tc would |)cilii|>s lui- 
piovc more if they wcic Icli to 
tlicmseivck and those \sln) all'cct 
this dc-.n.ih!e (|ii.ihty'inii:!it is- tcii- 
dfficd moic iidiiiiloiis Ifv eie'eMV- 
ommg to insiiiTct tlu'iii. ifilu-im- 
piovcm^-nt <'<’t.istc wcic a lliii,'- ie» 
he ilc^ncd, tiuMcloic, in this i'fined 
age, I am satisfied that it woiiM he 
hcitcr to I(’,t\c it to the milled 
,scn'-c of mankiiidi, to make it lisc 
to its piojici liMglit. Ihit if there 
IS dangei, as I i»clicve tlicie is, of 
the manly t li,ii .ictci 1st 1C vi umi of 
oui iMtinn.i! style (lechiinig into 
toogrciit lefiiienient, I tiusi the l.i- 
liouis of OUI nio.lei n I'l'itii s me \\ell 
caleiilafed to keep off tin; e\ il il.iy. 

Thcie is alw,iys a piojioi lion of 
bcttei spirits 111 the woild, who ap¬ 
preciate liy a kind of intuition 
whatever is cvcfllent in tin* works 
of the leal lied. f ins exijiiisite 
feeling of w h It is heautifnl or de¬ 
formed, is not at(|iin( d hy educa¬ 
tion, hut is 1)0111 With the person 
who possesses it. ’J'l*e admiiation 
of such piivileged pet sons is not 
laised hy wli.tt they investig.ite, 
Imt hy what llicy feel; find this 
admiration heing {Mien giiituilous- 
ly, and^the result of t' eliiig more 
than,study, curies gradually along 
With 11 the minds of those within 
its reach, v,^io aie captilde ol le- 
ceiviiijj iinju cssioii, excited h\ taste. 

1 believe, tliireloie, th.it a hook of 
merit would i se m ;'ener;il estima¬ 
tion, though It WCIC iicvei ihesulj- 
jci I of niodein r'rnujsrii, imr cori- 
demntd or praised hy ihoss wl-o^ 
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liibour lo ciili”hU'U tlie piil)]ir. 
Arc tlicir laboiiis then of no use? 

It is not the intention of this dis- 
qnisilion to say that they are so. 
On iJic contrary, they give, sc, to 
.speak, a feeling of taste to niiiny of 
those readers who wonlel otlreiwise 
never know tlrat they had it; lliey 
excite discussion, retard the rratu- 
ral progress of taste, divide the 
world into parties, and Iry sia Ir 
means prevent tire danger of too 
mirclr rcfiireinent. The i^‘strricliorr, 
besides, which they grve to arithors 
who staiirf irr need of rt, and who 
arc hurnhle enough* to receive it, 
must so alter tire stylo and^nianner 
of their firtrrre pr oihrctiorrs, ,as to 
alford subjects for reviewing, liom 
one side or the other', to the end of 
the world. 

The film and'‘decidt'd manner in 
which model 11 Clitics rnipose their 
dogmas, is another reason tor ad¬ 
mitting their utility. They biing 
the hook iiniler their consideration 
into judgement before the reader, 
•while the authority with which they 
.speak places them, in the minds of 
the simple, above censuic. Ami, 
indeed, unless persons of this cha¬ 
racter adhere strictly to the critics 
of their own side, they may occa¬ 
sionally be pu//led by opposite 
opinions, both stamped by this im¬ 
posing authority, ami crpially sup- ’ 
ported hy this genuine mark of true 
critirisin. 

This lolty tone, which must he 
assumed by professional ci itics, is 
highly becoming the dignity of 
their pretensions, and most useful 
in many respects to the r \\oiks. 
It is the appai'.itus, the robes, and 
the guards of a judge, seated on 
the hcru’lt cT |UF‘.ice, Nurd passing 
sentenee on the guilt}. Still, how¬ 
ever. '1 am not certain that tlii.s, 
though necessary to the character 
of the eiitie, is of cv]ual advantage 
to the taste of the nation. 


What, liovv^Vci', appea.s to me as 
the most decisive proof of the ad¬ 
vantage of tlic.se monthly and iitiar- 
tcrly monitors, in tetarding that 
consmmnatioii of taste which is 
supposed to he cxticme and dan- 
geic.us, IS, that they all without ex¬ 
ception ,,cniploy the weapons of a- 
delicate kind ofliiiniour, and somc- 
tiiiUcs of a very scvcic and biting 
.satire, against the authors in review'. 
Ibit It IS not to he believed, that the 
mere insuflnient into the olhee of 
general eiitie, though it were eon- 
dneted rn the most solemn manner, 
and sanctioned hy the highest au¬ 
thority, will he.stow the nectissary 
talent. Tlie-ic is nothing, I grant, 
so easily assumed, as the ehar.ieter 
of a seveic yviitei, and there is 
seaieely any kind of humoni so 
eoiitciiijif ihle as not to make sorJie 
pel son l.iiigli. This douhtle.ss is 
an inducement to make the experi- 
nunt; hut it oiiglit to he remem- 
heied, that one line in such a page 
as I am now wiiting, will hold ilic 
names ol all the aiitliois who have 
Mteeeeded rit this kind of com|)osi- 
tion since the eic.ition of the woild. 

Mimiciy is a more common ta¬ 
lent. I have known many men 
who wcic veiy sueecssful in imitat¬ 
ing the .lir, m.iniier, tune, and ex- 
piyssion of then frieruls whom they 
wi'«lieil to earieatiire. 

There is also u pist repiesenta- 
lion of eliaraetcr m wlih-li ni.iiiy 
have succeeded. This(s mimieiy 
on papei ; and the e.M’eWeney of it 
consists m giving us tliL^exaet out¬ 
lines of such poisons aA\we some¬ 
times meet with in the W(j^l^L, placed 
in such situations as to in^e thciri 
useful to the [)lot, and iii^^’iein- 
velves eli.inicteiislic and enteit.;'n» 

Ther e is also a boldness iu satire, 
which, if I**veie speaking-t i a fi iend, 
and not wiiting for the aublic, I 
should aall dowmi.ulit sculJIn.;'. in 
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this species*of siuire, Imaiiy of the 
sincicnts, a few modems, and many, 

1 will not say all, for a ic.ison to 
be oiven afterwaids, of the authois 
of leviews, are eminently excellent. 
It IS astonisliing with what ea^se 
the most abusive language flowi 
from their pens. It seems *tp be 
as natiiial for them to scold as to 
write, and they aic so dee])ly mi 
teiested in their scveie laboiii.s, 
that they deal with the author as if 
be were their personal enemy. 

There is also a kind of humour 
at w'hicli people of no taste will 
hiiitrh, ^but in which* the person 
laugheii at cannot easily join. This 
makes a man lidiculous, and wounds 
his self-love, withoirt exciting in 
Iiim the desiie of .amendment. 
Wcie it good lor the woild, in its 
prcsbnt high state of nii|>rovcment, 
to h.ive the geiieial taste i an out 
into too line a teriiimatioii, I would 
advise the greatei pait of modem 
critics to avoid all attempts at sei e- 
lity or humour. It cannot lie im¬ 
puted to them as a fault to want 
those talents, which have not heiii 
bestowed on more llian fo^ii of tlicii 
fellow ciitics since the Augustan 
age. 

'J'lie difficulty of executing tins 
part of ihcir woikwifh delicacy and 
propriety, consists in then having' 
to attack a living chataclci wlio 
has done them no inpiiy ; w hile legi • 
tiinale .satirivaiins at the viie, not 
the person, a'ld I.islics folly in the 
collective hotly, without bidding 
' the .stiicke'i deer go weep.'’ 

I am olV’ii very much amused 
with the f'^nn of pissioii, iiit’o 
wincli a gVav'c and learned man 
woiks sYiinself in an instance in 
wliic'f he has no roiiccrn, and «- 
gaiist a posou who nevtt intended 
to affront him. 'J'his cl^erishes 
a had taste }i'n tiic reader, and as 
long as it ^ntimics to be practised 
a’ld^fiTrrfcd, I lia\e nc fear* that 
re vvill be loo muJi lefineJ. 


> 1 

The touihstone of .satire is the 
pleasuie it s'unik! mm.- to a iv.idcr 
oi .1 (Jiff’eieiu iMiiiuiv, oi of.i dilfe- 
lent age. We ^ iiely simie .it the 
success of the s-iiu isi, w bon it i.s iiu- 
jiossible thil .in\ ciuious oi iii.ilig- 
naiit Jcchiig 111 1)111 nail iiiiiul is 
gratified hy it; wlicii piilv s[iMit 
does not miirgle in llu- iI.ukc, and 
when llie delicacy ol the uiiluii siiir_ 
gesls nothing thiL woipd luut oui- 
selves, tIu)Uj;!i we weie s.iliii/.cd 
in the same iii.iiinci. 

Wlial occasions tllc gic.Ttcst ap- 
prehcusioii tii me on this suh)ect, 
IS to sec III lay piaiodical piihlic.i- 
lious, of til Mlogical ii.itiiic, ati 
teinjiliiii* to icvicw the hooks winch 
aic coiiiiecletl with thcii gi'uei.il 
pi.in ol convey iiig’religioiis iiisli iic- 
lioii. It IS a plc.ising lliiii',t, .Old 
much to tlieciidit of oiii ;igi-, to 
know that llicic .lie 111,lie copies ol 
woik-> of tills (Iiai.Klci III III! Illa¬ 
tion, under tin- iiamcs ol ()bsei \«m s, 
.Mniiilois, 1 list nil loi s, .Old lleli- 
gioiis Ib'pasiliii M'S, til.Ill ol' those 
whicli diit'cl Uie taste and politics 
oi tile nation.- This to inc is a 
dear piool, that thoii“!i wr cxicl 
111 t isle, ivc li.u'c yet a yuatci hue 
loi I'^ligioii. rin-sc vvoik-, too, lie- 
iiig .addicsscd to the gmul sense of 
a particiil.ii cl.iss of in inkind, and 
co^iisidcicd hy tlicni as of the gie.it- 
esl importance, have mote nadcr.s 
to eveiy iiuinlier than the oidm.iry 
cojumoM-pl.K (• leviews ol the imics. 
'I'lie daiigci lu'ie will a[ij)C,u to the 
jijdicious letleilor on the giowlli of 
t<iste to he obvious -nid vei y al.lim¬ 
ing. -ith'onJliie mild spiiituindi 
sucli publications aie dcsiniiis to 
jnoinote, it is e\ nlcnt that the se- 
jeiity which o^uy icvicwcis think 
ncc'-ssiiy. Will he ^icie iKii^iidcd. 
'I'liat moiistious almiiilitt of piN>M‘- 
culion for (oiiscieiice sake cannot 
in thus age he icvived in.dcr .i new 
name, and vent ilsclt in scveii 
])Iiilippics against the di.o.W r of 
llic licrctic. ('!i: isli.cis aie (imi- 
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mandci] to live together in love, 
and llieiefoic one who pictends to 

instinct lliem cfiiinoi eiisilv use c\- 

*/ 

pieS'.iDiis of .sever ily, conliiii;/ to 
his |)i inciples :ui(l I'cclmgs. 

I do not .say t!int the principles 
of oitr holy it.li<^iiin arc intended 
cxpi'essly to r. gid.iie the l.iste of 
nianknid. I’lit I am sure that its 
mild and heruvolciit sjiirit, its 
peace, foigiveness, and paiience. 
Will lead the minds those >tlio 
love It to every thing decent, Iio- 


nonrahle, anfof good report. And 
1 will farther maintain, that a 
(.'Inistian capable of conducting a 
review of new publications, will nei¬ 
ther write with .severity, nor in 
bad taste. It is evident, then, if 
Vich reviews were to prevail, and 
to bi*‘inoie read than all others, 
th.it the general taste would not be 
dneited ,is it is, and that there 
would be nothing to prevent us 
from being too lefined. 

J. B. 


EVl’liACTS niOxM IIFCENT rUJlLlCAT10N§. 


SOME ,\C(Otr\T OF THE ISLAND 
OK l.h.WeilKW. 

(From Macm'oi)’-. V'cyiigc in the 
A l.l l.sTC.) 

T HE Isl.md of Lewclipw is si¬ 
tuate in the h ijipie^t climate of 
tlio globe. Uefreshed by the sea- 
breezi's, which, liom its <''cogiaphi- 
cal po'.ilioii, blow' ovi'i itati'*.ciy 
pi'iiiul of the ycai, it is lice Irum 
th(' cNtiernes of heat and cold, 
whuh o|>prcss luany other couij- 
Iries ; whijj-, from the genei.d enn- 
figuiation of the land lu'ing more 
adapted to the laodiietion of ii\eis 
and sMcamlets th.m of bogs and 
inars'’i‘', one gn'.it somee oi' dis¬ 
ease ill tlie wanner latitudes has no 
cxistciiie: And tlie pei', j.'e emed 
to eM|<i\’ lo'.imt I'ci'ih, for we ob¬ 
served nodi^e.is -d o^jeets, nor beg- 
gais ol any iSi|i',ion, among^ 
tlieoi. ' 

'!'ne veid.int and romaiitie 

secii' iv of 'i’mi.in ai.il .linn b’er- 
naiide/, so well di.s. nl'cd in i^n- 
son's \o\.i>'e, ail’ Iieie ilnpla^c’d m 
}|i gliei' pel lection, mal oii.iimi(h 
more maguilicent siale ; for culti¬ 


vation is added to the most ‘’en¬ 
chanting beauties ot nature. Fr om 
a commanding liciglu above the 
ships, ’Jie view is, in all directions, 
pictnresiiuc and doliglitful. 

On one hand aie seen the di.s- 
lant islands, rising liom a wide ex¬ 
panse of oee.ui, whilst the dearness 
of tlio Water enables the eye to 
trace :dl the coial reefs which pro- 
tei t the anchoiage immediately be¬ 
low. 

To tlie south is the city of Ka- 
'I’.afoo, llic vessels at anchor in 
the harhoiir, with their streamers 
flying ; and in the inteirnediate 
sp.ice appear numciAus liamlets 
seatteied about on thc^'bank.s of the 
livers, which meaiulei in the valley 
beneatli ; the eye be ng in every 
(Inert I on eharmed bj tlie varied 
hues ot the luMiinnt fKJiagc iiioimd 
llieii li ihitations. TurVin<i to the 
Lii t, tlie liouses of Kii*i,,(’ 11111 ( 1 , 
the e.ipitrd city, iuiilt iii/heir 
peculiar st'> le, aie ob'crved, ojreiC- 
ing fiij^'U among the lofty tices 
which surround and" Miade them, 
rising one above .uiotli^:T in ucntlc 
as(vn\ to ihe .siimnnt of a iidl, 
which is crowned by the king’s 
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palace, the intervening a> omuls iTc- 
tween Napafoo and h^nt-chiiig, a 
distance ot‘some miles, being unia- 
meiiteii liy a continuation ol villas 
and countiy-liouscs. To the noith, 
as far as the t'3'e can’ieaeii, the 
higher land is covered with exten- 
.sivc loiesis. » 

About lialf'a mile fiom this,cmi-* 
nence, (be traveller is led by a*foot 
path to what seems onl^' a littliv 
wood ; on entering winch, under 
an archway lorincd by the inter- 
iniiigling branches of the ofipositc 
trees, he [lapses along a sci p<m(ine 
labviinth, intciscetcd at shoit dis¬ 
tances by others. Not liu from 
tach otHier, on eithei side ol these 
walks, small wicker doors arc ol»- 
scived; on opening ^iny of wliii h, 
he is sui[)rised b^’ tlie appealaiice 
of a coml-yaid and house, with the 
cliildien, and all the iisiuil eottage- 
train generali}' gamboling about ; 
so tliat. whilst a man fancies liini- 
selfni some lonely and seipiesicied 
rctieat, be is, in t.icl, in tlu- nmlclle 
of a popii'niis, but invisible xihage. 

Naiiiie has b( en bountihil in all 
hei gilts to Lewcliew ; lin such is 
the febeitv ol its soil ainl climate, 
that pioductions ol the \cgelable 
kingdom, veiy distiiut in then na- 
tuie, and geiici’ally found m legioiis 
far distant Iroin eacbralui, giow 
heie side by side. It is not nicie-^ 
ly, as miglu be expected, the coun¬ 
try of the oi.inge and tlic lime, luit 
the b.injairof India, and tlie Nor¬ 
wegian fir, the tea pi ml and sugar 
cane, all lloiiiisli togv.lliei. in ad- 
'htion to many good ipialities, not 
often found l^ oiiibined, tins island 
can also boa,.t of its nveis and st- 
cuie liaibyui.s; and last, tlioiigli 
not le.v,;^, a worth}', a friendly, .uid 
a harjpy race of people. 'J'hc l.ew- 
rhewaiis aje a very srnall race of 
people, the average height of tlie 
moil not c/'iocding 5 fect€ inches 
at the utryo.st. Almost tlip whole 
ap,irti;vl.j4acation litre is»of dmiinu-. 
tive siic, but all exceliciit in then 
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kind. Tbeii bullocks seldonw eigli^ 
ed nioie llian lbs. but llicy 

were plump uiul well conditio.led, 
and the beet \ei v line ; then goats 
and pigs wore le.tuccil in the same 
j)iopo*tion, then poultiy .seeming 
to hum the ()iil\ exi'ejiiidn. l!ow> 
cvei sin.ill the iium modi' be, tliey 
weic stiiiily, well i uilt, ami .itlile- 
tie. The 1 ij les we li.ul no uppoia 
tiinit}' ol nle.l^Ulmg, luil ll cy .ip- 
jie.iied to be of coriesjiondmg sta- 
III 1 e. 

Till. ;se islundeis most piob.ilily 
oiiginateil lioiii .J.ip.ul m 
lia\^ii!f a go.ul deal ol tlie'C / . .ui 
ImcVimciits, but f.uliei inr(lci..m(I 
solteiicd (Jov. 11* riici. '.'c o!‘V!!,us- 
Iv not <)l ( limesc oii. m, b.niicr 
nothing wli..level ol ih.it diow.sy 
.and eloiig.itcil (‘_^e wlm b pniili.ir- 
l_V (lislmgui'.lies tlw> l.itti'i ; \or 
woi'Iil It seem, tli.it the lew Climcse 
and til nr cle.scinul mis siltlc.l on 
the island liccly miscti wuli the 
n.ilivc I cw< I'cw.111'., il'c n.iliiiti.il 
iiuliiM s .jiul the M.iiui.d disp.jsitioii 
ol the two i.cojilf l.tiiig pcihcl'y 
disti.iit, and diihiiij' mcviiy ie« 
.spent. .Niitlici II Ive tin V . 11 ’} niix- 
tuie of indi.iii blood, being .c lair 
as (lie soiitl'cin b.ui o|.i ,ms ; < v< ii 
ibost' who aic iiiosi txposed In mg 
.si.iiu'ly -SO sw.iiibv .Is the s.mic 
(lass ol .sot let}' III Spain or l*oilu- 

• Tiic Cbincso Idiit’ii.iire is leaint 

r O 

b\ a lew, .IS the I'lci <Ji is in our 
own coimtiy ; Iml the boo/.ci, or 
[uu’st', who are .ilso m boo'mastcr.s, 
le.u li the bo'. s iben native language, 
vtliicli IS .1 di..;c(l (.1 the .Japanese, 
and Is 1 . (tiler soil .ind li.nirionmus ; 
ammicy li.ive iiotlimgsd that besi- 
t.ilinn in utt,( i.iiac, ot ^ppi.ii.ince 
ol (bokmg, VdiK li rs obsci ved in 
hIic fijiinci, o(u7t*'m(^uiri^g the ac¬ 
tion of tlie li.iiuls tb ilie 

tongue 1 be fjiders and rei^N^s 


* In till, n'-p’ti iliL ( lii/i‘ ' .ttai to re. 
"■eiiihlt wli.ti IS '.tilt fl .1 I I'.ai tliat 

u l.it liajiiJ' ..re tieil J.c i.iiuii<t .'pisk. 
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of cfiVcinment arc in their own or 
Japnneso «liai actor, but llioy have 
books in tlic (’.liinesc lan^iniicc. 
'I'boy bill II tlio boilics ot the ir ilead, 
anil iloposit their bones in urns, 

( it least in niir neigliljmirlior'al) in 
natural vaults, Or caverns of the 
1 ocks alonii the se.i slioi e : the giavts 
III' ibe few Cliiiuse lesKleiit here 
luo foirncd in tlicii: own stylo. 
Climes aio said to bo veiy unlie- 
«]iient anu'ii;' tlicm, and tbey seem 
to go peik'clly iin.umed, foi wc oli- 
sened no u.itbki' inf.tiimients (;f 
any dcM nj)l ion ; and oiii 5,inis, 
shuts, .111(1 nr,” kctiy, api'eaicb to 
be objects iil "us.'t wonder to tbem. 
If imut I'.n*' I'ccn ti.e [)(\bfy of tlie 
Cliiiii to (Ir.11 m ibem, l{,)i it ap- 
pc.iis, that in the I'.ist instance tlicy 
tlefi iulcd tlicin .ci\ c;. nobly aioiinst 
tlieii .itt.icks, ,a., well a.s those ol lilC 
./.ip.inc.-c. .Ntit ('\cn a bow oi al¬ 
low was to lie s(CM, and the}' ob- 
f'Cl \ ed the ollecl ol fov. iin'’-|iii'ccs 
in tile bands of sonic of tin- uiiitle- 
inen ; tbc\' Iicat’cil they nn',;lil not 
kill the buds, wbicli they Wcie al- 
M'.iys tdad to ^ee |i\ni” .ilioiit tbcir 
bouses, and il wc icijinivsl them to 
oat, they would sond iii tlien sto.id 
an additional (|nui 1 ity of low is on 
bo.iid ('\oi \ d.iy ; .md an oidei w.is 
innuedo ill l\ issued b\ tiie c'oin- 
inaiulii.y (ijiieoi to d'jsr.t l;nin tins 
‘ 1 in t of sji'M f. 

'i'be |icO|)lc of 'J'.itao .mil till- 
noi tb-i .et islands, aio lepoitod to 
bine b'cn in I'lissessK'ii cf boiiks 
pic\r'i!s to llic Chinese .illaek on 
(liand ^,••web;'w, .ind toba\t.' !>een 
oven niuie polish,si ibeii in tiu'" 
piMi(i|i,il I'd rid. 'I'.it.ui and K( - 
Ivi-.u .re -s.'-d to jn odiwe .i," soi t ot' 
ivd.'i', teiiind /ieiia,(Vi .n tiie ( in- 
iK’se, and /sci't 1 )\ tLv uibalnt.ii.’s, 
wlinb 1, y ciisi,.-’. ,iO^ on i uptdole, • 
and In f , .1 'O'e it pin the er- 

biir-ls ol the p.d.ieo-. oi tb,' r.ian- 
dees benie eeiiei.db, I’otn'.sl ol it. 

A few 0 i\ ; pi\ \ n ns to oui !■ .iv- 
^ ioy the i'l.iiid, i!il..niUeii wa.s -tut 


that a man .of the fir.st distinction, 
(said to be I me of the prineo.s, and 
iieaiest bcii to tlic crown), intended 
])a3'in|_f a vi.sit to the ship. IIo wa.s 
earned down to the mouth of the 
little liver, opposite to the anelioi- 
fi”'e, in a close chair or palaiujuin, 
a'liiidst an niiineiise I’oncoiii.sc ol 
“jieopl'i who bad floekcd from all 
paits to ibis spot. He embarked 
,.111 {(rcat stale m tlu'ii boats, with 
their flau-s flying, and was .saluted 
oil Ills appio.icb to the sliips by se¬ 
ven eiiiis liom each, ami ;ceeivcd 
on bo.iid the Aicestc. with evciy 
pessdiie maik of lespert and atten¬ 
tion ; tlie ri;(j^in<i bc.T)” manned, 
and the odieeis m lull die^s. He 
was aho\t’ tlu' usual size of tJie 
l.cueliowans,. and bad lathcr mote 
of the I'aijope.ni cast ol counte¬ 
nance. His robe was of a daik 
pink-coloiiied silk, the (ap i.ular 
lighter, with blight >eliow lo/rnges 
('ll It. Ill Ins niieii and dejiuitnieiit 
iheie was niiicli diyiiified smipb- 
city, lor iilthougb bis eani.ige was 
that ol a mail ol Ingli rank, it was 
totally inimixed w itb the least ap- 
pe.naiiee of buiteni ; .iml liis de- 
ine.iiKuir ijas .iltogeihc i exticincly 
eng i”iM';’. 

As be piv'^ed aluiig the deek.s', 
his own penjile s.iluted Inm bv 
I'.neelinii ; i la'-ping ll:eii liiimls be- 
loie then bie.ists, ami la w mg the 
liead. He ex.immed mimileiy c\e- 
i_v thing about the ^lii|i, ami .seemed 
eipuillv pleased and suipiiscd with 
all be s.iw, .\ftei ('iiniii” in u 
Miniptuuiis eoll.ilioii in the eabin, 
be look his le.’.\e uilli the s.uiiii,, 
lumnuis as when beeacieon boaid, 
ii.t\ing ptevunis!\ iiivi\ed the eaji- 
l.mi iiiul olliieis to .in\enteit.un- 
inent on sboie. The d.t^Siqi[)onit- 
Cvl for tins Hast hapiiemd to tV^tlio 
‘bV^i ut 0 ^'tobei, the anmveisaiy 
of oui veneiaMe sini. ic'gn’s .leees- 
si 'll to tke til! rue. V.uav.il saliite 
wa^ liitJ .it siui-i.se b\’ r^'tii sliips; 
it noet! the ster.d.iid wa‘..b. 
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the ships ^ dressed colours, and 
another salute fired j after which, 
the boats, with their fiags flying, 
containing the captains and every 
offioer that could po^jsibly be spar¬ 
ed, proceeded into Napa-kiang. 

They were received prccisciji as 
on the former occasion, except tlmt 
the number of giandoes was greater, 
and there appeared a higher degiee 
of state. The prince received tlie 
party at the gate, and conducted 
them into the hall. Three tables 
wore laid close to each otlier ; the 
first for the great men and the cap¬ 
tains, the second for the superior 
officcfs, and the third for the young 
gentitfmen. The prince ot chief, 
did the honouis of his own table, 
occasionally directing liis attention 
to the others ; but a man of some 
. rank was added to citrji of them, 
fo^ the purpose of seeing tlie stran¬ 
gers properly treated, as well as to 
pass and proclaim the toasts ; and 
for this purpose they weie allowed 
to be seated, all the rest .standing 
round the loom, but, at the .same 
time, joining heartily in the gene- 
^ral miith and glee. 'I’lie healths 
of our King and Hoyal Family wcie 
toasted with nuitli respect, and the 
anniversary of his Majesty's Ac¬ 
cession was a day of real jubilee 
at Napafoo. The .sovcicigii of 
Lewcliew, the (^iieen and Prince#, 
were proposed by our party, whilst 
our hosts (^never deficient in polite¬ 
ness) toa.stcd tlie wives and chil¬ 
dren of their friends the Pngelccs. 

In dining on board the ship, cap¬ 
tain Maxwell had given confection¬ 
ary to them who were mairieil, in 
parcels, piopoitioru'd to the iiuPn- 
bei of clp.ldrcn they had ; and, on 
this occasion, they retunicd tlie 
compliment ; in the distrihutiui^ of 
which, tl'se grcyheaiiis •vere highly 
amused, on observing some of the 
young ini'lshipmcn acipnring at 
»ncc wiviy; and large families. 


Some personal presenis from the 
cajitains were on this day oflured to 
the eliiefs, consisting of various lu- 
ticles as bclore ; adding some da- 
nia.'^ table-cloths, and elegantly 
cut •decanters and glasse.s, which 
.they seemed gieatly to admire. 
►Specimens of tlie mamilhctiires in 
cloth were sent on hoaul the .ships 
in ictiirn. At theii depaiture, the 
prince attended the paity nc.iily to 
the landing-places, and when .ihout 
to take his leave, two small luUli- 
tional presents (at lliosiiggc.stioii of 
Captain Hall) were givcti to him 
as memoiiais. • One was a veiy 
neat pocket tjicrmomcler, (the use 
of the ^larger ones having bctii 
cxplaiflcd to him on hoardj, and 
the other a cornelian .seal .set in 
gold, with a Vftihaiid aU.iched to 
each ; they were hung round his 
neck, and the ceremony being in 
public, had the appearance of nivi'.st- 
iiig him with an order, with which 
he seemed to he highly giaiificd. 
As the ■ ho.its shoved oil’ i’rom tin.* 
landing-place, the ciews, whom 
(hey had liand.supiely cnteitaincd, 
gave them •three cheer.., wliiiJi 
they letuined in their own style of 
s.ihitalinn, and ni tins maimer fol¬ 
lowed the boats along the pici to 
the mouth olThe livci. 'I'hcy had 
sent on hoaid the ship a gteat num¬ 
ber of colouied piiiiei lanterns, for 
the jiurpnse of illuminating her at 
night in honour of our king; tins 
Was done after ilatk, the lanterns 
being icguliiily langcd along the 

g rds and iiL’i'ing, the main deek 
Its illuminated, sky rockets 
IIand blue h”hts Inn nod 
at the* irnis, binXspni, and 

spaiikoi-boinW ends, will a feu-ile- 
^ )oie of imis(jii«*;;„ tliriAi repeated 
nnirul llc' slop. 'I I^ 'K‘ had a 
vci y bnlli.iot olh.'Ct fioin tlie ’Vn^ 
wh< ie t!ioii«ands of th<- n itivc.'. ftSu 
collected tn VIcW this dlspl,i\. 

Tl.c jci. d if r Jcjjatlurc Lc- 
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ing now fixed, all the stores were 
embarked on the evening of the 
21 St of October. The next morn¬ 
ing, as the ships unmoored, the 
Lcwchewans, as a mark of respect, 
arrayed themselves in their best 
apparel, and, proceeding to the 
temple, offered up to their gods a 
solemn sacrifice, invoking them to 
protect the Engclecs, to avert 
every danger, and restore them in 
safety to tlieir.native land. In the 
manner of this adieu, there was an 
air of sublimity and benevolence 
combined, by far more touching,to 
the heart tlian the most refined 
compliment of a more civil.zed 
people. It was the gemiirTe benig¬ 
nity of artless nature, and of piimi- 
tive innocence. Immediately fol¬ 
lowing tins solcmnitj^, our particu¬ 
lar friends crowded on board to 
shake hands, and say “ farewell!” 
wiiilst the tears which many of 
them shed, evinced the sinct'iity of 
ibeiv attachment. I'.vt'n liaid-faccd 
lliion:k|iuite was not unmoved ; and 
as the ships got under weigh, tliey 
, lingered alongside in their canoes, 
displaying eveiy sign of atfectionalc 
reg.ird. 

Wc stood out to seaward ; and 
the breeze being liivouiable, diis 
happy island .soon sunk lioni the 
view ; hut it will he long remeni- 
bcied by all tlie otiicers and men 
of the Aleestc and Lyra, for the 
kindness and hospit-ality of its inlia- 
bitants have fixed upon cveiy mind 
a deep and lasting impression of 
giatitude and csteL'iii. 

l-V litiTsry ^ieiid has % jured iis wiili tlip 
follow.iliu bom ii fiunch perio- 
dirid much know n m tluscoimtry. 

^TK. w'oik IS popular in I’.iris, .vid a spu- 
'(iincn of It wdl, we do not doubt, prove 
interesting to our leaders.} 

Translation* of a Paper from 
“ L^IIcrmite de la L'haussce 
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d'Aniin; or,pifscrvatlotps upon the 
Manners and Customs of the 
French in the \[)lh Century." 
—(\lh June 1812. 


THfi PAIITV OF PLEASl’riE. 

« 

A wighty pomp, iho’ made of IHtlc 
things,”—UiiYDi-K. 

TThe love, or rather tlie rage 
for the country, was never so gene¬ 
ral among the Paiisians as v is at 
present. It .seems as if a pastoral 
mania had seized all ranks of jieo- 
ple. We arc :|lmost ashamed to be 
seen in Paris, and if detected ihere, 
we hasten Id declare that we arc 
just arrived from the country, and 
that wc are on tlie point of return¬ 
ing. The nobility go to diink the 
waters at Uarreges, Spa, nr Tap- 
lilz ; live rich retire to tlieir coun¬ 
try scats ; our woitliy citizens liiie 
a little spot of ground at Pa.ssy, 
Chaillot, or Boulogne, and even our 
tradcs-penplo must pass tlieir Suiw 
days at tlu* Prcs-Saiiit-Gcrvais, or 
the Bois dc Romainvilk. But it is 
only the iqiddic class of citizens 
who enjoy those parties of pleasure, 
which are the subjects of di.seussion 
for six nioiitlis befoiehand; the 
fund for deb ay ing the expense ol 
them being the winnings deposited 
uiulei the candlestick at fifteen pen- 
11 } * bouilottc, a game still played in 
s|)itc of fa.shion in many houses in 
the city and Faubourg Saint-Jac- 
(jues. The choice of the place, tlie 
munber of the guests, the general^ 
rendezvous and time of dc[>aiture, 
the means of coiucyanee, the qua¬ 
lity and quantity of the piovisions 
to be taken,—every thing is calcu¬ 
lated, weighed and tlisiiisst-d, as if 
the subject of cons'deration weie 
the cstablislimcnt of a colony in 
NewHc^land. When we,are in piii- 

_»_ 

• /xi ItouilotU is an 
rcsembbng Vmgt-vm. 
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suit of pltvisure, we uiust seize it as 
we pass along. If we wait till the 
end of oiir journey, we shall gene¬ 
rally be disapjiointed. Pleasures 
long anticipated scldgm agree witli 
the expectations they have excit¬ 
ed. Among many little adven4ircs 
wliich I have witnessed, and which 
might serve as piools of what I 
uni stating, I sh.ill relate tlie most 
recent. * 

Monsieur do Vauccls was former¬ 
ly a clerk in the olTice for foicign 
affairs, but lias now retired, and 
lives in u house in the Faubinu'g 
SahU-Jacques, where his foitune 
enalijes him to sec a?l the Iiest eom- 
pany* of the Estrapadc^ and the 
Plaee Saint-Michel, fie enjoys tiie 
respect of all lift acijuairitance, 
which is due to his 'excellent cha¬ 
racter, strict integrity, and the 
nght of (luoting on all occasions 
the Cardinal de IJcinis, M. de \'er- 
geimcs and tlie licaty of 5f), in the 
iiegociation of which he had the 
honoui of pel forming two exjiedi- 
tions. 

A dangerous illness wliich at- 
tacked Madame i!e Vauccls excited 
so much alarm amon*^ her family 
and friends, tliat upon her rccovciy 
they thought lit to testily tlieii joy 
b}' a little fete, which, dining the 
whole piecedmg winter, was the 
subject of deliberation. The tJOuli 
of May was the day fixed upon, 
and the scene was laid on the 
hci'dits of (.'haville at a ferme onne 
belonging to M. Durivuge, soii-in- 
law to M. Vauceb. 'I'iie motive 
for this meeting, and my gicat 
esteem for tlie family, with whom 
I have been long in habits* of 
fiicndsii.’p, induced me to join 
the paity. I was at first entiuat-^ 
ed by the mistress of tlie hguse 
with the rare of fnrnisl*ing the [)lan 
of action, but her husband would 
not allow any-one but iiimscif to 
meddle with what he eonrei\'cd lay 
.fitliiii'r/ie piovinceof foreigfiafl'ahs. 
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lie thcrcfoic assigned to each his 
task. M. Cioc/uml, formerly an 
attorney of the ('hdtelcl, and one 
ol tJie most exiH'i'icni'cd epicures of 
the ijiu'ient l•lllb ol lawyers, mider- 
look to cater for us; while the car- 
,n.ige depaitmcnt was mtiusloil to 
M. Fume, an eminent gioccr. Onr 
little caiavail contained 17 pcisoiis. 
M. and Mhic. I’niurls, M. Duri- 
rrtge, Ins wife, and their daiiglitcr 
Kmily, a pictty giil of swentcoii, 
five mcmiicis of the ('loe/imd \id~ 
inily, the most interesting ol whom 
(at least m l•hTliIy’s eyes) was Au- 
gnsftis (Wnchardy principal clerk m 
Ills father's i^lHce; M. Fume, and 
his sistil' Mine. Desnoyciw, a widow 
ol ac&itam lige, w hose riches ani- 
jily seemed to her all (he advan¬ 
tages of youth* M. Frimont, a 
tutor at an acadcipv, a bcl-espriL 
and a pedant, much esteemed 
for his lioliday vers^ his hu- 
momous songs, and his witty 
sa'^iiigs. besides these, them was 
a coiisid of Mine, de Vauccls, un 
officer in the Paiisiaii gimid ; Ma¬ 
demoiselle liinct, an old maid, the. 
only daughter of a man who had 
formcily hceii a iccoi(l-kec[K:_r in 
the court of aids ; a physician, and 
myself. 'I'wo hackney coaclics, u 
(icrmari gondola and a car, were 
piovidcd tor the accommodation of 
,thc guests, who were to meet at six 
o'clock m llic inornmg at the Flaec 
Camhrai. .M. (irorhard arrived Hi 
hicak of day, to pack the car with 
the provisions ; the .slcw-paii, con- 
tammg the calf's Jiciul drc.ssed au 
yiHi/.v certain hy the Jiand of M. 

luin.sclf, tlie^ pyes, 
cold fticaVi ♦"'o Niskela con- 
tiining ratoiis kind I ol wine, 
filled the rai» /,['h<; h^tx of the 
other can luges wi.T^.-'with 
coffee, liqueurs, and alTtlic-‘.idica-_ 
(ie.s of the dessert- At last, 

• (ioiidolt .illrnnnni', an old-fashuKScd 
carria^jc coiniuun in Pans, , 
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tiling was ready, but not one guest 
appeared. Fight o'clock struck, and 
our numbers were not yet sufficient 
to fill one carriage j M. Crorhgrd 
lost patience, the coQclinien svvpre. 
The most punctual,, of wliom I was 
one, began to chaw up a list of the 
faults and absuiditics of our absent 
friends who were keeping us wuit- 
ingj while the servant^ ran from 
house to house to hasten the ladies' 
toilets. At laiit they arrive, but 
one has forgotten her parasol, an¬ 
other her workbag, and a third her 
keys. A i we rel’usc to let them 
return home to rc[Viir these ovei’- 
sights, wc get into the carriages in 
bad humour, after spending*a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, declining whh ob¬ 
stinate politeness to accept of the 
back scats. It is "now near fen, 
ond wc aiv jiisf setting out, when 
wc discover tlie absence of Made¬ 
moiselle Bmet, detained no doubt 
by the necessary attentions to her 
birds, her gold-fishes, and her spa¬ 
niel. M. F}im)nl is dispatched 
to bring iicr, they cross each other 
.on the way, and wc eominence our 
journey without the tutor, leaving 
orders for him to jc'in the carriages 
at the turnpike, with Ins iiiend the 
officer, who waits for liim. 

Passing over a number of petty 
occurrences wbicli retnulcd our pro¬ 
gress through Paris, I come at 
onec to a sciious anil iiremediable 
misfortune.’ Madame Dfsnot/ers 
was the only lady in the car in 
xviiich I had the misfortune to he 
placed. Our evil genius suggested 
to her the idea of diiving an old 
ifislive lioisejo which our hail 
liiclc was a laclicd. M.' » i.rhard 
and I addr.'ssed to her.>omc gentle 
jidmonitorji obserjifi'ions, which 
were re^’C.'^cd i/itlicr ungraciously, 
and ♦' Xvhich she replied by over- 
sciivlng us in a ditch by the road- 
oide. The lesult of this proceeding 
was the loss of groat part of our 
most yaluublc provisions. The 


calf’s head rolled into the ditclb 
leaving its coul.se strewed’ with sa- 
vouri^ relics of mushrooms and other 
delicacies. The bottles were broken 
liy tlic fall, and the wine ran in 
torrents over the road. I’oor M. 
Crochard was so much affected by 
llqs catastrophe, and his despair 
had so^i^etliiiig so comical in it, that 
1 was seized with a fit of iiresistible 
langlitcr, which I'or scveial minutes: 
prevented me from rising. With 
much difficulty wc got our carriage 
put to rights, butwc ariivcd at last 
at C/iavUle, wdiere our misfortune 
excited more alarm tlum miith, for 
the ride and iho cmmtiy air^ had 
considerably sharpened the ;.ppe- 
titc of oiir guests. Whilst M. Cro¬ 
chard was engaged in putting to¬ 
gether the fnigmeiits of our feast, 
and taking advantage of all the re¬ 
sources whi(l) the place aff’ouled,'to 
funiish foith an extempore dinner, 
M. Durivage had the cruelty to seize 
upon me and some of the other gen¬ 
tlemen, and to force ustosiiivcy 
his farm, offices, and the .^7 aralile 
acres of which it is composed, with¬ 
out shewing us meicy so far as to 
omitasiiigh spot of lAicernc. —'I'lie 
ladies, wliu had remained in a kind 
of biiin which served as a diawiiijr- 

^ O 

room, complained ot being very un- 
comfoi table in theeliairs with which 
the I’armci’s wife hiul acroinmodat- 
cd them from t!ie neighbouring 
church, to supply the want of rnoie 
commodious seats. The lovely E- 
mily was |)outing in a corner. M. 
Aiigiisliis had refused the scat next 
her in the Gondola, that he mijzht 
Ijavc the pleasiiic of cutting capers 
upon a hack wliich he had hired. 
As wc returned from our w^ilk, Fri- 
mo?if and the officer, who, in hopes 
of qvei Liking tile cari iages, had ac¬ 
complished the journey or foot, ar¬ 
rived covered wiili sweat, and in 
the wor.4l luimour imaginable.— 
’J'licy scolded every body,, and sent 
Madt'UTOisclle Binet and her- mem- 
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geric to the dpvil. Ho\ 3 |cvcr, after 
having vented his rage, the poet 
lecolleetcd that he had promised 
some verses upon the iccovcry of 
Madame VauceU, and lie hastened 
to seat himself under an old willow 
newly lopped of its branehes, (liifj 
only shade within a mile), to ti^' to 
adapt to the piesonl occasion sevne 
.Stanzas which he always keeps in 
readiness. Meanwhile they were 
laying the covers, but a pastoial le- 
flection uttered Iiy the iVictor sug¬ 
gested the idea of dining in the 
open air, upon a plot of liiif uhcie 
grass was far from abundant. Some 
bioken fragments ot pid, an onilet 
ii'ied in taid, a sallad seas^oned with 
oil from the farm, the mnell of 
which unfortunately betrayed its 
original, and some bottlcS of a small 
liome-nnde wine, in eopiparison 
with uhieh the Vin dc Sitrrtie 
might pass for Nedar, were the ar¬ 
ticles which formed nnr repast. J'he 
keenness of our aj)|)etites, howevei, 
would have reconciled us to this 
fnural f.ire, but, to complete our 
misfortunes, a deluge of lam fell 
s’lddenly upon our tables, like the 
harpies on those of /I'aidas ; and, 
with the most eag'-r h.i^tc to shel¬ 
ter our icpaU, it was imposMble 
tor the hungriest of us to save a 
morsel. M. Fr/mnnt, ulio had 
ivohly sacrificed his dinner to Ins 


glory, now wished to claim his re¬ 
ward. He sin g, to the air of 
I’emote Senxille, a lomanee whieli 
called Joitli I'.o appiause. IIis va¬ 
nity WVS Oihndcd; He attacked 
that of’oiheis. t)urill hiimuiir in* 
en;ased ; it became iiiii\ei ^al. 'fo 
• jait an end to it, we cmild devise 
notliing better than to return iin- 
^ inedi.itcly to I’.nis. 'fins pioposal 
made us all fiieiuis apain, and we 
agreed, that li.'vl n nwt been for 
some little untow.ii d eiicumst.iiices, 
our pailv would have been deliglit- 
fill, j Dili h ag‘' spoke even ’of m- 
dei/nifying O', ic \f niontli, but sa¬ 
tisfied with lia\pig go'eii Madame 
/ iii/eelx onf- piool of the mlercst I 
lake ill lif-r \u liaie, 1 am iesol\ed 
not to olU-r hei a second of the 
same kind , to look, yi future, with 
(hstiiist upon feniirs ivnees; to go 
to no eoiiiitiy hoii'cs wlieie the 
maslei s aie not. at hoine to leceive 
me; wlieie iny diiiner depends upon 
the stumbim £ of a boise, or the 
f.illmg of :i sliowei wbeic tlie va¬ 
inly of the piopiutni IS not mode- 
latcd by Ins poblencss ; m short, 
to go to the < oiMitry only in search 
of leposi’, Ill'l l tv, and c'^peritdly 
tile aleeiici f)l those picteiisions 
and mbsiii(litle., which in town 
.'lie tolcialcd liccaiH" wi,* arc accus¬ 
tomed io till 10 , hilt which arc in- 
•siiypoi table in the eoiiidiy. 


11 E V I E \\a 
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ItoB Rov. Rif the author of IVa- 
rerlif. Gut/ Muunerhigf and the 
Antufuan/. rot. lilinn. I.. 1, kw 
Edinburirjt, ComlaUe 'o. 181 f?. 

w E know" noj. wlicther He aic 
about to do a judicious tiling, or 
veiy nuich-tlic reverse, in rcviw mg 


a book whieV, almost cvlry body 
has real, and'upon wIiiAi most 
jlL'isons have tormetj'/.sceSlcd opi¬ 
nion. 'file gener.d iinjiic - .nki koo, 
we feat, is not much in fivoiir i;^ 
the woik, compared at least with 
the Ollier prodaetions of the same 
authoi ; and tliose wlio li.ivc Ijocri 
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disnppointpci in perusing the vo¬ 
lumes at length, will not he much 
inclined to go over them again in 
cpifoinc. The story, it iruist he 
owned, is remarkably dcfigciit in 
interest, and several of tlffe cha- 
1 actors are neither original igir 
entertaining; stdl, in respect of ta¬ 
lent generally considered, of deep 
observation, and gieat power of de¬ 
scription, Uo!) Uoy is a very able 
performance, and is not tlu; gioalc.st 
of the antbor’s woiks, merely be- 
cflii'-e It v\as not the first'. It he-i 
travs yi.and’cst tokens of has^e in- 
ilci'il, and IS, in cnany jilaces, s^t. in- 
ed w itii hlmidcrs; butnotwitlistand- 

I 

‘ ing, it beats tlirmighoiitHhe strong- 

n o 

t'st, inaiks of r.ne genins’,'* and ex¬ 
emplifies uitli unabated vigour the 
linest ti.iils of that siiigulaily gift¬ 
ed miml, to.wliieli the puhiic aie 
much indelited for instruction 
and iunusement. 

We have heard some talking cli¬ 
tics remoik, that the title of the 
book is a misnomer, and that it 
sliould have hecn c.illed J'lank Os- 
baldisUine, and not lloh Hoy. The 
foinier certainly oeeiipies a larger 
poition of the giound than he seems 
at all entitled to, either from his 
wisdom or his abilities ; and.w’e of¬ 
ten tb-.'.'iiicralc, as be inniself wcaild 
e>,press it, tlie |)resenc" of the (\'l- 
tie freebooter, to lelievc ns fiom« 
the comnionplaee thniiglils and acts 
of this s6uthern stnpbng. No hero, 
however, is expeeted to be con¬ 
stantly in the eve of the speetator. 
Don Qiilxote himself is frccjijenily 
alhmed to icpose ; and in the lj:st 
of Sbakespeiue’s plays itjsjec ,.'asy 
matter /6 deteiimnc^''iueh is the 
prineipiH personag^of the drama. 
His jJlius C'Si'ir, Othello, and 
Meujiflit '■f'Venice, might have 
\k'-m re^ectively denominated Hru- 

^rnts, lago, and ,Shyloek; and no 
fault could have been found with 
the change of appellation.—-We 
yon;;*, however, to the tale, leserv- 


ing our cri^cisms for ,thc close of 
the article.^ 

Mr J'rancis Osbaldistonc is the 
son of a London merchant, and 
lias, when, first introduced to the 
reader, just returned horn Bour- 
dcaiix, s’hithci his father had sent 
him to learn the luystei ies of trade. 
Frank not liking the formal drudge- 
rv of a cuimting-hoiise, and being 
.smitten with the love of letters, re¬ 
fuses to prosecute his mercantile 
studie.s ; whciciipon the old gentle¬ 
man .sends him down into Nor¬ 
thumberland, to lustieato at the 
liofise of an uncle, Sir Hildebrand 
OsbaUlistoite of Osbaldistonc Hall. 
^'llc• yomig cockney, thus t'bcilcd to 
make way for a nejilicw at the desk 
in Ci ane A Hey, sets out on his 
journe y for the north ; and without 
any othei adventure beyond that of 
meeting with a very timid fellow 
traveller, he anives at the town of 
Darlington in the bishopric' of Dm- 
ham. fk was llie custom, we aie 
told, in those days, when jouinios 
were ehiefly iieifoimed on liorse- 
back, for the landlords at inns to 
enteitain with a Sunday clinuc’i’ 
siu:li persons as halted on that day 
ol lesL; and on such an occasion it 
was that Mr F. O.sbaldi.stone fiist 
met the renowned Uob Hoy, under 
the designation of Hoheit Camp¬ 
bell, a c’iittle-dealer from tlie High¬ 
lands ol Scotland. -Vs Frank and 
Ins feaifnl aci]uaintance were about 
to sit down to paita’ke of tlieir 
best’s beef and pudding, tlie latter 
informed tbem, witli a .soit of apo¬ 
logetic tone, that a Scotch gentle¬ 
man was to dine with them. 

«• 

“ A gintk'inan ^—wlwt suricif a gentle- 
man ?” said my companion, ‘omcwhai tia.s- 
Viy, Jii-s mind, I siipj»se, runnini; iipoi\ 
gentlLiucn the pad, as t,hey were llicn 
termed. ^ 

“ Wi y, a Scotch sort of a p;ent]eman, as 
I said before,” returned mine Intel; “ iJiey 
are .ill j'ec.flc, ye imiu know, though they 
ha’ i^in.i ;!nrt to back ; but’ tliis is a.d^r 
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comiNh h.'illion—a c.'inny North Driton iis 
e’er cro^swl nervfick-btulge—tiow he’s, a 
dealer hi tattle.” 

•* I.et iis have his companv.byall iiienns,” 
nnswiTtd 1113’ coiiipnmon ; and then, turning 
to me, lie ga\c vent to the tenor «t‘ hib own 
rcfleeiionb. “ I respect the Scoteli, sir ; I 
lovi/ and iionoiir the nalion for tlieir sense 
*)!'nior lilt}’. Men talk of their tilth and 
then- jxivirt)’, hut emuiuend fne to sterling 1 
honest}', though clad in rags, as the poet 
suitli. I have been eredihl}’ assured, sir, by 
men on wheni 1 can depend, tlial there was t 
never known such a thing in Scotland as a 
highway robbery.” 

“ That’s because they have nothing to 
lose,” said mine host, with the eliuckle of 
u self-applauding wit. 

“ No, no, landlord,” answercil a strong 
deep voice behind him, “ it's e'en beeause 
your Kngjish guagers and supervisors, tliat 
you have‘sent down benortb the 'I'wced, 
have ta’en up the trade of thievery over the 
huads of the native professors.” 

“ Well said, .Mr Caaipbell,” answered 
the laniUord ; “ I did nat think thoii'd'st 
been sa near us,-nion. Hut tliou kens I’m 
an ouApokeii Yorkshire tyke—And how go 
markets in the south ?” 

“ Kven in the ordinar,” replied .Air 
Cainiibell; “wise folks buy and si. 11, and 
fools are bought :uul sold ” 

“ But wise men and fools bodi cat their 
dinner,” answered our jolly entertainer; 

and here a comes—.-is piime a bmtiH-k of 
beef as e’er hungry mon stuck fork in.” 

So saying, he eageily wjieitcd liis knife, 
assumed his seat t)f empire at the lieail of 
the board, and luadid the plates of his Min- 
dry guests with his good tbeer.”—Vol. I. 
I'p. 71— 

“ It was, then, (said Frank,) with an im¬ 
pression of dislike, that I eoiuemplateil the 
iirst Scotchman I clianecd to meet in soeieiy. 
'J'here was much .ibont him tliat (oinculcd 
with my previotis conciptions. lie had the 
liard features and athletic form, said to he 
peculiar to his country, togetlier with the 
national intor.alion and slow pi^daiitic mode 
of c.spression, arising from the di are to a- 
void peculiarities of itliom nr di.dcet. I 
could alv) chserve tlie camion .ind shrew i^ 
lie's of his lounirv m many of tlie obsina- 
tioiis which be m.ule, and tlie answers wbiUi 
he returned. But I was not prejiared tor 
un air of ea-y silf-pos-c-sion and 
brity, with wjiieli he steiMcd to preduini- 
nate over tlie eoinjunv into winch he was 
thrown, as ii were by aeeUknt. ^is dress 
Was as coarse as it could be, being still '!e- 
eent; and, at a time when great exjiinse 
Was lavi-heel upon the wardxubr, iwcn oi 


the lowest wlio pi-ciend.d to tlie eliaraiter 
ol gentlemen, this indicated iiiediotiuy of 
circuiiisUiiuics, if not poverty. Ills e'onxcr- 
sation intimated, that he was engaged iJl 
tlie eattje-trjuie, no very dignuiesj pieifi's* 
sioiiid pursiut. .\nd3et, imdii these elivid* 
vantage.-y he scliikiI, as a mauer of course", 
to treat the rest ol tin* louipaii}' with the 
eisj and conilesceridiiig poliunew, which 
implies u real, or imagined, snjKnoiUy over 
tliose towiurds wlioin it is used. Wlan Ji^ 
gave his opiniim tin .my ihhiu, it was witJi 
that ciesy tone of coiitidenie uscd h) i!i(i,e 
supeiioi to their siwic.y m rank or 1111.<r- 
iiiation, as if what lie vud •could n.it hr 
doubled, and w.is not to bi iiuestioiKil. 
iMiiie host and liis Siuuiny gii^'stk, alter an 
ellbit or two to siippoit ilnir coiiyijiu-me 
byii^e and bold avcrincut, sunk gioiluallv 
tini^the aiilhonty ot 'Air I'.imiibell, wi.o 
tbi 6 fairly posses-ei^l.iiiis. If ot tlie lead 111 
the conveisa.^un. 1 iv.is tcniiited, lioiii * 
eiiriosit3, III dispute tlie gromnl with Imii 
m\.sij|', conJiiiing m my kiiowlciigt of ilic 
world, exicnilcil, its it was, by mv rcsnUncc 
abroiul, and in ilic stou':^with ulniJi n to- 
li'i.ible iHlncaiioii had poss'^ssed i)»\ nniiii. 

In the latter rest v.ci, |u othreil no conijie- 
litioii, and 1' ware^s) to see ili.il Ins iiafn- 
r.d jiowers had never liem iiiliiiatiit li) 
education. Hut I loimil liiiii iuuc!i Ikuci 
aiqn.Hilled than 1 w.us my .elf with the pri'- 
sent state of'fiance, tlie ehuracier of tlie 
Duke ol Oilcans, who li.ul just succeeded 
to ilie regency of iluii kingdom, and that 
ot the st.itesmen li_v whom lie wassurround- 
id ; .iiiil his slirewil, caustic, and soiiiiwliat 
satirical icmarks, weie those of a man wllii 
had been a dose oburvir of the afiiitsof 
tliat country.”—\'iil. 1 . I’ji. sii.—is 4 

11 iiviiig tliiis uUuKli'd n “limpsc 
, ol' (liL* two male cliaiai lei.s who 
niSke tlic jiriiicip.il iiftuie in the 
piece, vve nnisl lu.vt pieselil a view 
ol the heioiiic, Miss Di.m.i V'einon* 
As l’’i.iiik, (111 the (lay lolknviiifr hi'* 
Intel view with llnh Itoy, was di¬ 
re :t 111^ Ins .steps low aids tli'* I fall 
ol\'"s aiK cstiii s, HOW' the resilience 
of a I'o.x-i'ui .itiiio hither a’l'.'l five or 
hi\ lo\-huritii. ' sons, whom he wiw 
slioitly to address as u\cle anti 
L^)usms, lu? peiteive.k a’buck of 
lioiitids in fiili ehasc com'.o^ u'jwn 
upon the road on which liewasatl^j^ 
viinciii^. Whilst iii{lnlg:in^djisla'icy > 
as to the icception he w.is likely to 
p.’ceiv lioiii the';'.' Nim; 
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Were now jj.tsfciijg luiiij atl’ull sj)cccl, 
in tluir green unitbrm'i, a vision, as 
he terms it, stiiiek lii.s eye, and ni- 
stiuiliy put a stoj) to all other con- 
sider.itions. 

“ It W(LS a youn^ liulv, 'ho lovoliiuss tif 
wlicRc very strikiiif; fii,aius %v.kS ouUanuil 
by the animathm ot' tlio oIiaaC and She w 
of the exeicise, iixiunted on a he.iutit.il 
luirse, jet hlne'k, unless wnere he w.;;* ilcek- 
ed by spots of tlie -(Uov..white loam whnli 
iinhossed lii. bii'lle. Si e, wore, what is .is 
then soiiievvh rt iinuMiiJ, a loat, ve.st, iiiul 
hat, ruseiiibli.ii; .hose of a nun, wlinh t.i* 
shiiin h.is s-inte c.illed a riilinj'-hahit. 'I'lie 
mode h.ul lieeii iiitrodiKed wliile 1 ^iis in 
France, and ss,i.i peircetly new to me. filer 
loiif' bl.'.ik hair stieAiiui! on the 
_.liaviii{» in the hurry tlie ,f.'hase tscaiied 
(roiii the rihhoii isliiih hoitnd it. Some 

ft 

very broken j'lound, througii wlmli she 
guided her lioise witli the most admirable 
address and prestnee of mind, reta.ded lier 
course, aiul broufdn her doxer to me th.in 
any oftheothel ndeis liad ]>.isscd. 1 h:al, 
therelbre, n full visw ol her iinLommoiily 
fine fare and person, to winch an inespre^- 
sible ebarm was added by llit wild g.ucty of 
the seene, and the romance of lier singular 
dr ess and unexpected apjie.iraiice. As she 
past me, her iioise made, in his impetuosity, 
an irregular nimcinent, just while, eomiiig 
OJice more upon open ground, ^liu uas 
again putting him to luj.-pei d. It siriid 
us an apology for me to rule dose up toiler, 
as if to her iissisl.ime. 'I'htie was, liow- 
ever, no cause for al.iuii ; it was not a 
stumble, nor a false step ; .mil it it l..Ld, the 
fair Amazon luid too nmeh self-}w;'-se''sion 
to have been der.mged by it. Slie thaiikid 
my gwtd intentions, lioweviT, by a smile, 
and I felt cncoirageil to put my iioisL* to 
the SiUlio p.'p'e. and U) keeiiiiiiur iminu- 
lUate ndglibiimilioo.1. 'I'lie d.onoin of 
“ Whoop, de.ul, ili.id !” and the eorrts- 
ponding tlourish of ilv h'reudi hern, soon 
unnouneeil to us tli.it t.'.se w.i.. no nioteoi • 
casioii for haste, since the eli.e..' was aj| ,i 
close. One of the young men whonmwe 
hiul stvn .ippni.ulii d m., watiijg the orush 
of the fox i i‘tnuiup!i, .is if ‘j upbr.iid my 
fair coiupiyiion. 

“ 1 sep,” she repiitil,—*• [ sec; but 
m.ike iiojyuise about it; if I'hobe." si;,* 
said, p.ittinv,; u* a.*ek of the be.iutiliil ani- 
nial on wfiieh she vodi', •• had not got 
among the dilV>. \ou woidJ h.e.e lud lilile 
.!*’*■ cause for Uusiing." 

“ 'I'liey met ns she spoke, and 1 observed 
them butli look at me, and comerse a mo¬ 


ment in an under lone, the young lady .ip- 
pui 1 nlly pressing the sport.srnan to do some¬ 
thing whith he dediued .shyly, .uid witli .i 
.soil of sheepish sullcnness. She instantly^ 
tinned her horse’s lK.id towards me, say¬ 
ing.—“ Wei}, well, Thornie, if you wont, 
I niiist, that’s all—Sir,” she continued, ad- 
dies.* mg mu, “I have been endeavouring 

persuade this cultivated young geiitle- 
niiin ^o make cnipiiries at you, whether, in 
r!ie lourse of your travels in the*sc parts, 
you iiave heard any thing of a friend of ours, 
•one Mr FrancisO.sbaldistone, who has been 
for some days expected at Osbaldistone 
IliiU?” 

“ I was too Inippy to acknowl dge myself 
to be the paily enipiired after, and to ex¬ 
press niy thanks for tiie obliging enipiines 
of the young lady. 

“ In tliiit t(ise, sir,” she rejoined, “ a.s 
my kilism.in's politeness seems Co be still 
shiinliering, jou will permit mc^(Uiough I 
supjiose It IS liighly improper) to stand 
mistress of eerniioiiics, and to present to 
you young Squire'Jiiornditt'tlsbaldistone, 
your cousin, and Du* Vernon, who has al-o 
the lionour to be your accomplished cpuMii’s 
jioor kinswoman.” 

“There was a mixture of Ixildness, satire, 
and sinqdieity in the manner in which IMiss 
Veinun pionounced these wordk.. My know- 
ledge of life Wiis suftieieiit to enable me to 
take up a corre.sponding tone as I expressed 
my gratitude to her for her condesccusiun, 
and my extreme ple.Lsure at litiving met 
witli them. To say tlie trutli, the comph- 
iiiint W.IS .so Lxpres'.ul, tliat the lady might 
I'.L-ilv .ippmpn'ate tlie greater slia’rc of it, for 
Thniiiclifi’siemcd an .arrant country bunq)- 
kili, .iwkwai'd, shy, and somewhat .sulky 
witiial. He sliook li.inds willi me, how¬ 
ever, and tl'in intimated his inteiilioii of 
Ic.iviiig me, that he iiiiglit help the hunts- 
ni.m and hi*, hiolhcrs to couple up the 
lioiiiul*., a purpose whuh lie ratlier coinmu- 
iiiiMted 1 h way of infonnaiii'U to Miss V'er- 
n.in tlnin as apology to me. 

“ 'J’here he {?oe*.” said tlic young lady, 
f.illowiii.' him with eyes in whith disdain 
was admirably p.iiuted,—“ the prince of 
grooms and eock-ligliters, and blackguard 
lior'C-courserc-. But there is not one of 

mem to mend another_lltive you re.ul 

.M.iikli.iin s.iiil Miss O'b.ddistone. 

“ Held whom, ma’am ?—[ do not even 
remember the author’.s name.” 
s “ O luvl ! on wl'.al a strand arc you 
wrecked —.V poor forlorn' and ignorant 
stranger, uiiiicquai.ded witli the very Al- 
cor.in o* the .s!ivagc_ tribe whom you are 
come to reside with—never to haV',* heard 
of .Markliaiu, tlie most celebrated autlior on 
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forriory! th^n I fo.'tr yau arc ccnially a 
Ktruiif'cT ti) tlic more nimlcrii Ji.imc’.- ot’ 
(jibson ami liatiknt 

“ I iim, imlcid, .Mi^s Vcriifm.” 

“ And do you not liliivti to own it ?— 
AVliy, w’o must forswtM» tour alli.iiuc. 
'I'heii, I siijip'iv’, you c.m iu'’t'ifr oi\i. .i 
l);dl, noi a ui.i.li, nor .i hoin ^ 

“ I cont'e'-'. I t'U'.t .ill tlKhc m.itliMs to 'jii 
iMlcr, or ti> I'.’.v oruom." ** 

“ Ini’Toilible cardcssnciiH! And you c.in- 
not Aloe a hor'-c, or eut bis mam and 
or worm a do^, tir etop In’, t.ev, o. lut 
Ills di’w-Jaws; or reelaim a b.e.vk, iir;_,i\e 
liim Ins iMstiny stones, or ili.eit Ills ilut 
wliei. lie is scaled ; or- ” 

“ 'I'o sum my insionilieaiue m oiv ui r,l, 
I .1111 profoundlv ignorant m ..11 ili. e im.il 
iici'om plishine'.it.-” 

“'I'lien. m the n.ime til' Jleiven, IMr 
1'ranris, t),sb.ildistone wb.it t/tii you lio'-” 

“ Very little to tlie purpfl-e, Iiss Vc- 
non ; sumctliitiy, however, t i.iti jiret'.nd 
to—When my^ooiii lias'diesstsl my iioi-a, 

I fan ride ii]»'in lii'ii ; and'wlien my li.iwb 
.is ill the fi'-ld, I laii tly liioi.” 

‘•Can you^othis-” .ed tlTey.nuiilailv, 
puttino lier horse to a (’.inter. 

“'I'liere w.is a sort ol’ rude (.\tr 'komi 
fenre crossed ibe ]>.itli liifbie ii-, v. ab 
composed of pieces of wood lou^b b'loi du 
forest; I was about to move foiw.iul l i op' u 
if, vilien .Miss Vernon de.ired tie' (,ii "ui- 
tjon at a flyinole.ip. I was bound, in pomi 
of honour, to tollow, and was ju aiecm .<.i 
ay'.'tin at her side. 

“ 'I'hereaie Iiojk-s of yon vt’t," she .,il. 
“ T was afr.iid you h id ln-cn a verv'de,;. in i ei 
^isb.ddislone. Ilut wli.it on e.u’tn biin',i 
you to Cub-Castle —for so the nci'dibnors 
li.ive tbrisieiied this liimtiiij'-liall oi o u”.. 
You imolit have staid .tway, I su}?|o-.’, if 
you would ?”—\'ol. I. pp. !)1—I'll. • 

Tlie inmatrs of OsbalJi.stoiic I fail 
yverc, yvitluonc exception, tlic yciy 
grooms, cockflglitcrs', ami linisc- 
coui'-ers yvliicli Di.ina liail (Icsrn!). 
ctl them to be ; and tins exception 
was the yniiiigcst son of tlie haio- 
net, Mr Hashlcigli Osbahlistoye. 
This youtli Inti been hied to the 
church ; but not hav'ing any stiony: 
predilectionfoi thcsacied functions, 
he vieldctl to the tenu)tirn.r ofilus 
Iicid out by Ins untie m Loiulon. 
and icpaiifd ihiifitr to oi 

iffoiOj woiUlly pln-'iits. lint the 
loal nintiye.s ot' Kuslilei ,!i\ cynihu l 
are to he found m the shuic wh'i h 
•VoL. II. 


he had t.iken in making prcpat.t- 
tions tor the iiisiiiieclion of ITI s 
—an c\cnt iiptm yvliieli the yyliule 
stoiy iind li.ins.utuuis of the piectt 
aie »niii(le to tiiin, ne.irly in the 
way that \\.i\eily is eonnt'clevl yvitU 
•the lisingtit 17 I.**. It w.is in pm- 
sti.ince ol the saiiii' ol ,e(t, too. tint 
Hull Iloy v\.is .It th,.t tin e m the 
noilliol' r.ngluiul ; tills lueliootei 
licingcmployetl hytheihiil (oii-|u- 

i.ilois oil both .siili'sVl thc 't'.vied 
to coHect infillm.uion, ainl coiuey 
nilelligence. These fvyo j,ii’(iluti“ , 
tin’ouhnoly, contiiveii to loh the 
^morons peisonage yyl.o li.ol tia* 
vellfil p.i,il ol»lhe lo'iil yyilh h'laiijs, 
.111(1 vvlyi, It tnins out, h.iil been en- 
(iiistcil by yoveiimn nt yyitha lais'i; 
Miiii of money for the use of Seot- 
laiid : and .e. liashloieh ioiiiut le.isoii 
to ih'dike Ills I’luisni* bolh as iiein;' 
a pioUsl.ml, a win", .iiul .i l.iyon- 
iite willi Miss N’einoii, he sikccisU 
ed III lod'ong inloi o.ition with u 
ni.iyist I iU<' .a'.nii'.t him as the an- 
tlioi ol ihe lol/beiy. Tlieio is nuicli 
fine w Iitiiig .iinl dewiiption inlio- 
(liu’ed iijion tins oacision. 'J he 
I hiii.K l( Is ol' .lie.lice Inyiewood, 
and ol his ileik, .hi-epli .lohson, 
aie hi'dily eMellenI , .aid the in¬ 
fill’Tice of .1 yiilnoie. and liencvo.. 
lent mintl ovii tlmtol ,i gloomy, 
jealoie, nnpi nu ipli il -.cmuuliel, J.4 
8nelv p.nnled in the conveistitioii 
lielween I' islili i(jh .mil Ii>iana, yvhen 
she nle.uls witli him to ilc.iisl fiom 

I 

Ins nel.ii ions pin po ,e, lekitive I'l hia 
kne-inan. 

T'-'iii M’[>anm t to iIk' nietiopo- 
tliis th yoled <•( nspir.iloi em- 
hi..( e- J.(. ■ III st (ippoi tumty to sei/<; 
nil the taiig Me jiiopf I ty^of Ills im- 
I ji ’ e laMivliiiiint, .'ind |dnects hu 
towaids ScotI.nil'!! l.etteis 
alt'r some (It l.iv rc.iMi \oiihiiin- 
|i( I! .nd, infoi non;' I 'l.n.l, ol Jiis 
lie ! ’ , lo ' c , anti n ipitslii.;; him tt» 

j I ,1,1 1 |.) ( [|.ts; ( W jn r.|(b’l to t (ill- 

(i!i lie .eaoi.s w lUi .\ii (Iwtn, the 
[.nan'll ( Vrk t' t'e- boo-,*, who 
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liiid iilrciiily ilc().irtcd for tliat city. 
These circiimstaiices havin<f deter¬ 
mined yo'in^ C)sbaldist(;nc, lie fini¬ 
ses for the companion of liis Joui- 
ncy northwards, his uncle’s j;ai- 
dener, who hafipencd to he a nalivc 
of the west of Scotland, and who,, 
at tliat crisis, was seckiii''an oppor¬ 
tunity to return home, with the 
view of avoidmtf all participation m 
the approachm|j rebellion.——We 
must (|Uote a paingraph or two, il¬ 
lustrative of the character of An¬ 
drew I''air-eWicc. 

Pt 

As I MUintiri'il I fiKind the 
dtner h:in\ lit liis i-vriiini' cinjiloyiiuiil, am',., 
salutcil linn, .i> 1 jj.iii'nlr to li^ik at hiv 
Work.” “ Goo'l i vni, lu} t'niml.” 

“ (Jmli; ('fii —<\m t’ \f,”'answer¬ 
ed the man, v.'iili.int Iitiikm;r iiti, and in .i 
tone whiili at onee ind'iated his norClierti 
e.strai Inin. <• 

“ l''iiie Mi'.ulirt tor )()nr work, my 

I'liend.” 

“ It’s no thal ninekli' |i) lie ei)ni|daiius] 
of,” aiiMieri'd the iimm, with tliat hniited 
ilfoiee of jiiaise wliidi i;aideiui.Si and far- 
iiKTs u.,11 illy In' ,!ow on tlie very ,best wea¬ 
ther. 'I'hcn i.iisiiiir Ills head, as if to see 
who spok'- to him, he Uuielied Iui Sioteli 
. homii't with an iiii (>f respeil, as he observ¬ 
ed, “ Ish ' mide s.ife us !—-it’s a si^lit for 
sair een, to sci a ;',old-kiii'd jeistieeor m the 
lla* o.iideii s.ie late at e'.si.” 

“ .V I'oM-Lifid wliat, niv ['.Hid friend'” 

•• Ou 11 jiLstieeor*—tliai’ a ,i.iel\et«.|ike 
\our iiin, theie. 'I'iicy h.ie ofl-.n thiin^s to 
do wi’ ,lhem upyoimdei—imlniOoinn!; them 
to make loom loi the heef .md t!ie hai;-piid- 
diii^s, imd the elaut-wme, nae doiiht—i 
that’s the orilpiary for eveiy e\etmi{; leituie 
on this side the Ihiider.” 

Till re's no siuh plenty of ;'ooil ihcer 
in tour eoiiiiti i. iiiv t-.oiul tiiend, .li. to tempt 
joii to sit so late at ii ” 

“ lloiit, sir. y ken litile aliout *seotkinil; 
it’s no tin w int of ;;iule suns—the lust of 
fisli, Hesh, and fool hue we, hy s_\lnj,s, 
turneeps, and oiher I'.uden fruh. r Uiii we 
hue inensf luul ihsiTeiioii, and are iiioikiatj 
of oiii nioutiis ; but her,, frao llu* kuslun 
to the Ini’, rt' till and teteh man tr.ie tln> 
tile end of tlie tour .ind tw'Ctv tdl I’ue 
t'olher. kseii tlwir fa-t d..is—thev la’it 
'ii'f when thev In e the hi ! o’ t'-h true 
slartle]H'ol aiul Sunikilaiul bi l.iiid ear- 
' riajtc, torbye tmuts, p'lKis, .s.ihuon, .md a’ 

• I’ehiaps from tlio Preneh juuuu^ 


the hue o’r, amj .so they make their very 
fastiiij; a kind of Imsiny and abomination ; 
.ii'd then (he awfu’ iniisses and matins of the 
pair deeiived souls— hut I shouldna speak 
■ihout them, for vour honour will be a Uo- 
man, I’se w.iiraiV, hke the lase.” 

“ Not I, my friend ; 1 was bred an Kng- 
lish nresbyltrian, or a tiissenfer.” 

“*'l’he nght hand of fellow ship to yonr 
honour, ♦hen,” ({noth the gartleiier, with as 
iiiiiih alaeiity as his hard features were ea- 
]ialile of e.xpressing, and, as if to shew that 
Ills good will did not rest on words, he 
plucked forth a huge hoin snuft'-box, or 
mull, as he called it, and protTered me a 
pineh with a most fialernal grin. 

“ Jl.iiing aceepted his lourte.sy, I asked 
him if he had been long a d(ane‘<tic at Os- 
baldistorie Hall':' 

“ I liave been lighting with wild beasts 
at I'.jihesiis,” said he, looking towrftds the 
building, “ foi llie best pait of these four 
and twenty ytiirs, as sine as my name’s 
Andiew hairservut.” 

“ Hut, my excellent fiiend, Andrew Fair- 
scrvice, if your religion ?nd your temper¬ 
ance are so riiieh otlemkd •y Koiiiai'^ ri¬ 
tuals and wmtliiTii hospitality, it seems to 
me that you miust have heeti putting yinir- 
sulf to an unuecessiiry penance all ihi.s 
while, ,ind that you might have found a 
sen lie where they e'at less, and are more 
orthodox ill their wor-hip. I dare say it 
cannot be w.uit of skill whiih pi evented 
your bung pl.iced moie to your satisfac¬ 
tion.” 


It (loCsiif. become me to speak to the 
jioint ol my ijiiahiii itioiis,” s.iul Anditw, 
looking round him with .gieat coiiipla, 
iL'iiiv; “ but iiac doubi I should under-r 
st.ind my tiade of horticokuie, sieing I was 
hriJ in ilie jx.nsh of Dieijuialy, where they 
n'li-e l.ing-k.ile under gkiss, aild force the 
e.iily nettles for their spimg kale.—.\nd, to 
spe.ik truth, [ hae been liiuing every teini 
tliese tour and twenty years ; hut when the 
time lomes, there's aye sou ithing to .sow 
lliai I would like to see s.s, n,- ot some- 
tiling to m.iw that T would like to see mawn, 
—or something to ripe Ui.it 1 would like to 
see npin,—.ii'd sae I e'ln naiker ou wi’ the 
f-mily fi.ie year’s end m yeai's end. -\nd 
1 w.'id s.’v lor eeit.iin, th.it 1 .mi gmin to 
(|'iit at ('.in'’.k'l:i.i.. only I was just .i- jtasi- 
tive on It twenty yeais .s’le, .mil I iliid 
myscl still turiiing up the moc.is heie, tor 
.i’ tti.U.* lorbyeth.it, to tell your honour 
tlie even dow ifliutu, tliiie's in.k belter [ik'te 
everolk'ed to .Vnd'.eW. Hut if vour honour 
wad wu-il me to onv pk.ie wlic.e 1 wid 
he.ii jmre doitr'nc, .md I ae a trees tuw - 
gi.i.ss, a^ul a L'Ot. ai.d a yard, and ma/r tli.iu 
ten pvuaU of aaiit .d Ice, and where thCieN 
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nae Iwlily aliput the town to coiiitt tlie ap- 
jtlcj, IVe liolil iiiysfl nuickle indebted to 
yoti.” 

“ UruM:', Andrew . I pereave )’oiril lo-o 
no j)retenncnt tor want ot .I'lkiiij' p.itron- 

“ I eanna sec wliat for I hlioidd ; it's no 
it f'cneMtioji to wait till uiie'b woilii’:. di.^o- 
vered, I trow.” ^ 

“ Jlut }ou are no friend, 1 ol/iervc, to 
tile liidicb.” 

“ N,i, by my troiitli, I keep up tiie first 
gardener’.s (piarrcl to them, 'llay're l.i- 
slieous bara.iins—;i_\e erjiiii' fur ujincoiks, 
pears, plums, and ajiples, Miniiner.iiKl win¬ 
ter, witlioiil distiiution o’ se;'sons ; but we 
iiae nae slices o’ the spare rdi lure, be jiiais- 
ed fiir’t ! exiept .luld Marllia, and slie’s 
weel aneu“h phased wi’ the lieednm o’ the 
berry-bushes to her sistn's weans, wlnn tliev 
come to drink tea m .i lioIida\ in the liou-e- 
keeper’s room, .ind wi’ :i«wiiein codlings 
now and then lor lier .mi pin ate sup¬ 
per.”— Vol. 1. pp. -i;57. 

JIavin<T anivcil at, (ilasi/nv, 
whicli he rcacht'il on a 'I’liiiistifiy, 
Mr K. OsbalJistoiu; loiiml tlio cm- 
/CMs jiicpariii'T lo po to cluiicli ; 
juul as ho h.ul .some lio|)o of moot- 
iiio witli one of his fitliei’s coiies- 
|)oiiileiits at one ol the pl.Kes of 
woisliip, he puts himself imtlei tlie 
Iiuiilaiicx' of Aiulrcw, tiou liisv.ih t, 
aid proceeds thither. Wiiilst lis- 
lo !i jiicaclier in the old li.i- 
rony kills', (not the laioh kiik, as 
the anthoi .seems to think), ttliose 
mile clot|ucnce liad completely ri- 
vetted his attention, a voice iiom 
behind whispeied, “ Listen, hut do 
not look Ivtck.” ^ on aie in tl.ni- 
ycr in this place,” tlic voice pm- 
ceeded, “ so am I—meet me to¬ 
night on the hiigg at twci\e piu- 
cisely—keep at home till the gh. im- 
ino, .md avoid observation.” '1 lie 
voice winch g.ave thisliicmdiy w.nn- 
iii'i-v.as that of Hob Itov, uho at 
tile lioiir of lendczvous conducted * 
him to the ptison of the city* ulleie 
he found*-Mr Owen, Ins fallicr’s 
cicik, tliiown into coniincment, 
instance of Messis .M.u vitlie 
and -Macfii), the very jiLisoits he 


h. id pone in ipiest of in the moni- 
iiijr. As i'',o 1 li ilil.nulcr w.is at 
tin.s lime .m out! .w, with .i |»iiee 
set .111 Ills Ik'. 111 . it \i.«s not MilhiMit 
daii'K'i t li.it be .i]'pc.ii I il iii litebn.il 
eitv ol’ (il.isgow. II,- is at I Ins 
inoiueiil, li,iwe\v’i, m lomifi 
g.iol ; an ! to comiili i.- 1, , e.nllar- 

i. issmcnl, llie S.ilibai'i lun.n now 
p.ist, (tin: .mlliiii li.ivmy iniivcited 
'I’lmisil.iy into Suinkn ), .i m.mis- 
ti.ite of llie city a)»p. .ns .it ibt* 
pale ilcm.niibn;' adiiMit.mce. Hob 
Jloy cast Ins c_\ es ii.isiily loimd, ai 
il, to look loi a pl.ii ;■ i>r ( oiu cal- 
/icnl, tin'll s.iid to 1 1 mk, “ Lend 
•me >1)111 pist/iL, - V'l It’s no m.it- 
tci, 1 can do witlioiit llicm. What¬ 
ever yon sec t.ike no heed, .nnlilm- 
n.i mis > inn hand ni any man's 
feinl.—Tills (''."ii’.s linin', and I 
inauii man i; e .i. I tlou.’’ 

“ li w'.i- a momiiii ri i..nil i 1 p'i. i bt- 
twi\t liic u|ii I'i’i,'III ill- < n'w ii-i I'.iic .mil 

tii.it i.f il.i i!ii"i I'l till- 1)11101111 I, will'll 
tliio .i|i'|ji .111 il- nil "ii.iot wail ),,i\i>mts 
liMil, nr wi'ili well ilali., Iiill-i, m |i.iiti- 
/ai-. Inn .i k'l'd iiii.kiii|.t Ji’Ull^t Wtiiii.ill, 
w all prii -i,iiii ]>!. tin I). I-., iu(kcdiipliirniuli{- 
in ' llirnii'll lb.-.' . 1 .., .Hill a l.iiiti Ol 111 III r 
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“ Pretty well in body, I tli.uik yon, Mr 
Jarvie,” dr-iwledout jHjorOwen, “ but sore 
affliettd in •.jiiiit.'’ 

“ N'ae doubt, n.KMloubt—ay, ay—it's fin 
fttvl'u’ wlmiiniilc—and i'or am- that Ik HI hi-, 
licad sac liigb tiKt—human nature, Iviiiiaii 
n.uuT''— Ay, .ly, we're a’ subjiat to a dowii- 
coiiir. Ml Osbaldistonc is a "ood Iionc-f 
oentlcnifin ; but I aye s.'ud be wiis anc o^ 
tliem wad make a spunc or spud a born, as 
my father, the wortliy dearop, used to saj. 
'I'bc dciteon usid to say to me, ‘ Ne'k— 
young IS’iek,’ (Ins naim' u;is Nieol ;is weil 
as nunc; sae lolj^ta’d u. in tlieir daflin’ 
young Nnk and auld Nidf)—‘ Nuk,’ said 
he, ‘ ne\er jHil out \our arm fartlur than 
you can draw it la'-il) back 1 

saidsae to* Mr Osbalilislone, and lie diilna 
seem to like It !i’t(io< liter s;ie kind avtt 
iiieanl—but It wa, weel meant—weA 
llu-allt.” * t 

“ 'I'liis disuiurse, di livt red with pjiidieious 
volubilily, and .i gu.it iiiipear.inee of silt- 
ronijilaceiiiy. .is lie reeolleited bis ov.n .id- 
tiee and puiiiiiioi.s, jt.iie little proiiii.se ol' 
as.sist;nue at llie liaiids of iMr .1 ,ii\ le. A el 
it soon appeaiid latlur to jiroeeid from a 
total want ol'delieai y tban any ildicieney of 
iial kindness; I'or wlien Owen evpu'ssed 
hiiiisi If soniewb.it Inirt lb.it tlus(. (.biiigs 
sbinild iie leiailed to mimoiy m Ins jiusliiI 
Mtu.ituin, ibe Oliswigian look l.im by the 
b.aiul, and bade linn “ Clteet uji a glilf! 
D'ye think 1 wad line eomid out at Ival 
fi'eloek at night, and amaist InoKin the 
I .ord'.S'diiy, just to tell a’ia'eii in.in o' lii.s 
li.uk.slidings N.i, na, lli.it's no Itailie .lai- 
sie's g.iit, noi was't Ins woilliy t.itlur'.s, the 
deaeon, afoie liini. M'by, lean ! it's my 
rule never to tliink on Maildi\ bienn'-ion 
the Sabbath, and tlioiigb I did .i' I loiild 
to keep your note tli.it I gat ilii.s inoimitg 
out (>’ mylu’.id, \ it I tbiniglil ni.ur on it 
il.iy Ib.ui on tlie pie.uliing—Aiid it's my 
rule to gang t.i nu bed v i' the yellow mr- 
l.'iittspriieiselv at tin o'lloek— unless 1 weie 
eating a baduoik ut’ a n..iglil'oui, or ii 
neighbour «i’ me—ask the I.i---(|ne;ni tin re, 
if 11 i'tta a fund.inn ni.il uile m inv lioiise- 
hoUl ; and liereb.ie I mIU n iiji reading guile 
liooks, and g.iping ns if I \iad sualltni St 
I'liioK Kirk, till II il.ajipit fw:d, ulnlk v.ij 
n liiwfu’ hour to gie .i lixik .it my Udger 
just to .see him things stood btiuien ns; 
and then, si'- tiineuiul tnle.n.'nt for n.u-man, 
I made the l.is;, .'ot tin- kiiitborii, .iiul lanie 
slipping niy n.ys 1 lu to sio what ran be 
^.^il^ine aiient loer all'., is. H.nhe .l.iisic tan 
eoiiiuijuid i.'l'-..iue lino ibe tolbentli at ony 
hour, ill y ir nndu ; s.u ipuld my t.iibei, 

li.e deal 'll. III lo-- fine. Iionest mm. pi.'ec 
■“ hi- memory."—ol. H. I’p. 11*—lito. 


'J'liis worthy magistiatc, who 
uns on all occasions t'cry nnicli 
(lijioscd lo inaonify liis ofllcc, not 
(inly piocnrcd tlic hlicration ot' Mr 
Ouen, hut (v-innivcd at the cst.ipe 
ol the Ccllic hinulil, whom he rc- 
cooitiized in the pii^nn. He dill 
(•Veil H(Oic than this ; for being in- 
foi rned that the jtapets winch Ff.nilc 
cyme in .scaicli of were deposited 
.sointwhere in the Highlands, he 
conscntetl lo aecoinjian}' the young 
Fnghslinian on a visit to Roh lioy, 
to whom, It should .seem, he was 
iclaletl hymariiage. 'I'liis move¬ 
ment, ofcom.se, changes the fccene 
lo the pi oper'lot ahty of the >f)iccc, 
— the countiy of Roh Roy'; and 
we atcordmgly follow them llutJicr, 
jiassing ov'cr a 11 \v sccomlaiy ad- 
veiituie.'s, ail'd much an usmg con- 
vei sation, .y\ hu h took place m,lhc 
cify of Cilasgow. 

'J'he place of meeting was the 
village of vVheifoil ; hut eie our 
tiavelleis leicheci that romantic 
split, the vigilame of llie imlifuiy 
magistiatcs who at that peiioil kept 
the pe.iee ol the l.oider counties, 
had rcpdeiul it impossible foi Rob 
to make pood his appointmcivt. 
'I’lit'v even (ound the little nm a*, 
the Clai him occupied iiy theveiy] 
])eisons who had heen de.spalched 
to vvalcli the motions of tins lor- 
imdahle Celt ; and it was not till 
alter fighting a haid haltle, m winch 
the Raihe tlisplayid no ,< ontempti- 
blc ])Inck, that tliey wcic allowed 
lo shaio the smoke and whisky of 
a Highland pnhhi'-hnuse. A party 
of regular tioofi.s at i ivmg, lendercil 
llieir aceommodation inul piospccts 
still nunc uncoivifottable. The 
eaptain of the detachment, judging 
it CNpcdient to leave no stiangers 
or •.su.speetcil pcisons Qhe teims 
being then perlectly ?\noninious) 
hclnnd Jinn, otileied .Mr Jitivic, 
Frank, and their letinue, lo iviicr. 
along with him on Ins cxpeiiilioii 
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against Rol) Roy. 1 ’Iic interest of 
tile stoiy kindles here. The king’s 
soldicis aie misled and defeated, in 
a n.n iow pass on the hanks of Loeh 
Haul; bill It is iniprtssihle to do 
jiistiee to tlie deseiiptu'n e.veept iii 
the aiitliors own wonls. ('apt;*iii 
Thornton was about to coinyicnifr 
liiing upon some Higlil.nuleis who 
attraeted his eyes tliioiigli tli^; 
linisliwood; but— 

The iitt.ick uhifli lie nieditiitol 
preMiilcil l>y tile iim\])uteil ii])j):tnii(ia o(' 
.1 tuiiale upon the suniiiiit of tlie lock. 
“ Siaiul !" hlie sod, wilh a i onoiiaiiding 
tone, “ anil tell me iihai 3e seek in Mae- 
tiregor’s eountry ?” , 

“ 1 fiave hekloin s-ein a Ihu'r or nioii' 
coiniiiatiding tonii than this»woin,iii. Slii’ 
might be between the term of forty ami 
tifty years, and had a cftimtename whieh 
nuist onee have been of a m.ioiiliiu' cast ol’ 
beauty ; iliough now, iiojinuted with deep 
lines»l)y esposure to longli »nalher, .lod 
perhajis by the wasting mlhiein, of gru f 
.ind jia.Mon, it's featuus were only 'iioii;r, 
hiilsli, and i\])resfi\e. Shi wore lur plaid, 
not dr.iwii aiomul her luad .iml sliimldcrs, 
•is is till fashion of the Mimiiii in Siotland, 
but di'posLil around her bodv .m the High- 
land bolditrs wear tlieir's. She had a iiiaii'i 
bonnet, uitli a leatlier hi it, an undie.iiluil 
sword in her hand, tuid a pair of pood, at 
heiAirdle. • 

A It’s Ilik'il t’amiiliell, Hob’s wii'.,'' 
sfld the Bathe, m a win perol eoi.sideralde 
alarm; “ ainl iheie will lit lirolun head. 
.,mang Us or it’s Lug.” 

\\ hat seik ye h'Te sh.e asked again 
at ('apt’un 'riioriiton, who liad himse'l .id* 
..i(tillIII to rt'i'omioine. 

Vie seek till outl.iw. Bob Boy Mae. 
(>ri.gor C.hujjIkII,” ,ai..wi,d the oli.itr, 
“ anil make no wai on woniiii ; ihiieluii 
oiler no lain o])|)osuioii to tli king’s inaiji., 
aiiil as lire lonr'ilt oi i"vil lii.alnielit." 

“ A>,” ulorii'd the Aioa/nn, “ I .on 
10 s'raiigei to your tindii ineuii'. ’St 
hail kit me niiilitr n.iiiie nor tame—my 
iroilier’s hones will slimik ..side m ti/i'ir 
graie uIkii mine are latil In'siik tlitni — ^e 
base left me .iiiil mine inirhir house nor 
lioltl, bk.nktt Ti.'.' bidding, c.it'le to iml us, 
til lloiks to clothl t.' —^e h.l.t ti.klll tAlOl 
u- ,iH—all—bie itr) ti.i.io ol’onranu 'ors 
hale \e taken .i".'V, and non y, lonn Sir 
1 ." . ' 

• ^ SI (k no ni'in’s hi-,” re| h. d ne ( .p- 
ti.iii, '• I olds isiuUe 1"'. ii'-di... , It \Mi 


are alotii, good w„iiian, you have in iight 
to tivr—-It thiie ar,' any with \im so i.ish 
•IS to orkr lisi'li -s ].' ,e,iiiee, ih. ir own IiIoimI 
he on tluii own heads—Mine foiwaid, 
seriia’a.” 

•* !»orward-— 11 , I’h.” s ,],1 (i|^. 

ll'ls-idkiil oliiii I. •• ll’h.a, luy lii)\s, (or 
Hub Bo)’., In id or .i pin .a a. Id !” 

“ 111 * ipiul 'lied Ills on. i.ii'i a lun, fol- 
lowti! In, line sis. s,.klui-; t-in .is I!n^ .i|. 
lamed the lirsj tr.e.ii'i ni ds .i , nt. the 
M.i'h of a dii/iii ol In,’ ks n,.iii \i,i,sus 

pails of til" ]).i,s p.i.ml Ill OMivniH 

anil (lihbei.ite .nm. TV- m ,, i, 
l!i-ough ilu !i,'il\. s'dl .,11 e'd d 1 I '.,.,111 .iic 
asiii’i, riiidbiiii I,!.. . li.iiid. lo , l.uu- 

I'll- iiji till f.K e .'1 ll e I. , L,'lii.l i.lisidliis 

gr.isp, .iik-i .1 ill'S'l: ill 1 , 1 . in.l t.i'dni ■, 

ryliil lioiii ike t.iu Ml li . din i>.:,i the ditp 
'*ke, wl'ere In jieiisli d. Ol il.i saMiin, 
tlii.'i'.ll, 4 an III ill ..dll, d ; lie oihus ir- 
tie.it'd o\^ llnii m.ini boil\, ,d! inoienr 1 '..sj 
wonn.li d. 

*“ (illn.id’irs. to till' I, Old,” ',,1.1 I ,i]it.iin 

'I hoiiiti.ii_'ion .in' to imlliii. that in 

tl.,..! ikiys this di ,nipliol^ of iiMii 1 ' .ii'lll* 
all', iiii’iui ii.it d. inu'iw j.misi.i hre- 
woil tiom idiii ll ilii\ dime ill, 11 ii.imc. 
I la lOiii .piiiidiil'^ 1111 .ml to ihi irinit ae- 
loidiii"!'. 'I lie .a. iii I.iii.iii.'ndid the 
risl III ill. |i'.ii'. t,i 'i.e i.iidy m .siipjHiil 
thi'iii, ..lid-. i.ly s'ln.g to ns, •* l.iMik to 
)oni ...iid. "iitainin,” g.tve, in i.'iml 
Mine iii’i, till' v.oid In the grili.id.i rs ; 
•* Op, 11 yoiii ji.au111'—h.inilli' your pue- 
ii.ide—Mol' >onT m ill Ills---;,dl mu” 
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irith the farility of a «|uirrcl, and I turned 
down my (vti t(» sec wdiat liail become of 
ny other couii)iiMions. Hoth were brought 
lo 11 very awkward Mill-stanil. , 

“ Tin; Hailie, to wliom I suppove fear 
had p^cn a Umpoiary slinre of a^olit;^, h.id 
a cended about twenty feet from the jiath, 
when Ins foot sl'jiping, :ii lit stiadolid iron 
one huge fragiise'il hi rock to ajinilie'', he 
wooM h.i',e slunibeied with liii tatlier the 
deacon, whose lut.s anil v.ordt.lic was aifoiid 
of ijiiotiiijr, hut tor a jirojicimg brinili of a 
raggid thorn, which, i.itelimg liohl of tlic 
hkii'Ls ol !•'. ndifig-co.it, '■iipporttd liim in 
mid air, win e lie danglul not unlike to 
the sign of till (oildin I'letce over the door 
of a nieiii.r im I ii Ig.iie hill. 

“ i\.-< Vi'diew I air.servicc, he fiad 
aihiuind witli li ttei siVifi-s, until lie hltl 
Nttauui! the' top ol a hart / lilt', tvliieh, risin), 
ahiiM' liv wood, tvposcd Inn,* at least in 
his own (.| mum. to all tlie dangers of the 
iifighhoniing shiimidi, wliile, at the ''aiiic 
fiiiie. It was of Muh a pmipitoiis and im- 

pi. utn.dile natiirt, /liat he ilaitd neither to 
adtance nor letii’at. l''o(itiiig it tip and 
down u|i ih the naniiw spine wliieli the loji 
of tlie elili alliirdtd, (very hke a Itllmv .it a 
eoiintry-lrnr da’.icmg ii])on a tiendnr,) he 
To.irid tor merey in (hnln and I n-di-li al- 
teriiiteU, accoidltlg to the side oii wlncli 
the seale of victory seeiind to picilonmiatc, 
while Ins cxclanaiiions wne onlv .maviied 
by tlie groans (if tlie Itailie, who snllered 
tnuili, not only fioni .injiielien.ion, hut 
from the pendulous piwfnie in wliali lie 
hung stispemltd by tin loin-. 

“ On pcivciMiig tin' l!nln\ piecarioiis 
Mlualion, inv Ih-t uUa was to .iitinjpl to 
lender hull ass' .i.mce ; hm tin, wa'. impos¬ 
sible withinti the loniurritiee ot \ndu’w, 
whom neithi” s.gn, nor tiiticatv, nm (Oiii- 
niiind, nor (xiaotnlalioti, coukl n'i]ine wiih 
cmir.ige to adtenliire the dcseclit Iri'in Ills 
p.iiiifnl elei?it;on, wluie, hke an iir.-killiil 
and olinoMoiis ni’r.'s!.r of state, miahle to 

ot. ipi I'loni ti.e I’lni'cnie to whnii he had 
piesmi'ptiKio h ii iiPiled, lu' eoiitniiied to 
pour foith pitioiis pi.ijeis tor nienv, whuh 
no one he.nd, and to 'kiji to and fro, wii- 
thing his body into ah possdile antnk shapes 
to avoid the balls wliicli he eomei\cd to be 
whistling around Iniii. 

•* In a few inmute- this cause of terror 
ttascd, for tlie fire, at fK^t o w.ll sust.un-, 
ed, now sunk .it ome, a s,ire sign ili.it the 
routliit was eoticiiidial. 'I'o gam siaia ipot 
“fioni w'hiili I CitJd soe how t'u d.ti laid 
gone w.is now in\ olyeif, ri on'.er to .o'pe.d 
to the mercy of the \nt i-., who, I mist.d, 
twi'i h e\e! s.,h'niight be gmier.s.) Wniud 
JiOt Mi'^ ' tlw holiest livi'.he to rciniri "v - 


pended, like the coffin of Malwmct, between 
heaven and earth, W'lthout lending a band 
to di.-engyge Iniii. At length, hy dint of 
.scrambling, I found a spot which coiimi.md- 
ed a view of the Held of battle. It was in- 
eU(deiHkd; anil as my mind alieady au- 
gurid, troiii llie place .ind iirdiinst.'iiices at- 
teia'iiig the eontCst, U laid tirnnnated in 
the deieat of Caiitain Tl.oriuon. 1 saw a 
p.iity of Highlanders m the ait ot ill ..rm- 
ing (hat otliier, and the sc.mtv rtmainder of 
N s party. ’I'ney eonsiitid ot .ihout twelve 
nil u, mo.t of whom wire wouiidid, who» 
.siirroiindesl hy trelile tliiir number, and 
wifliout the power either to advance or re- 
Iriat, tsposed to a niuii'croii. and well- 
amied Hie, whuh lluh:al i o means nt re- 
tiiinnig with elieit, lea' at iii.gtli 1 ml down 
llitir .irnis by the oidiis (if tlieir oilier, 
willII he saw- thfit the ro.id in hi, jiar was 
ociiipicd, and that piotrarted ri ist.mco 
would be orl\ w.'..sting the liiesot Ins hiave 
followers, lly tbe Higlilatilers, who t'onght 
uiiilei i five r, the \ It ton wasihtapl} linught, 
at the espilice of one mMi slam and two 
wounded by the grin.ulis. All tljis I Karii 
ed aitciwaids. At present 1 onl\ coihpre- 
lu mil d the general result of the* d.iy, Ironi 
Miiiu'the I'.iiglisli ofiiiir, whose t.iee w.is 
loieied witli lilood, snipped of ills hat and 
amis, .Old his men, With sulliii .md elejeet- 
I'el counleii.mcfs, whuh inarkul their dee]i 
regret, eiuliinng, f’Oin the wild .ind in.irtia! 
liguri's who siinniiiiili diht'm, the severe iiie.i- 
siiris to wli (I. the laws of v..ir suhjeet the' 
eaiupiishnl Hi smnitv of the sietois”—— 
Vul. 111. I’p. S'J_!M. y 

T»tit llic jov nf \ irtoiy'v.is speedily 
ilauipcil 1 ;\ lliii.111 i\.il f)( tliO .sons id 
.l{(d) Iloy, who aiiijoiiiicetl to tlieii' 
iiiothei ill.It the held h.ul hecii tic 
p.uincd, iiiul w.is ;tl (lint moment m 
the custoely of tiie* itn al'loices. Tlie 
r.ioe .111(1 ilis.ijipomtmcnt of Helen 
.MiieCireoor me (-xpiessetl in l.m- 
ou.ii>e woilhytd .'shnkspeiiic. A ho.s- 
taoo, the same jnisilLmiminis erea- 
tuie who It.ill been lobbeel of tlie go- 
veiiimeiit-miniey near iJathiigton, 
i.s bieiioht bcfoic tl'e\ii.io() anti 
eomii;miie(! lobe throw ii mlo the* 
l.it.e ; w senteiu’e js innnetii- 
alelv t'\''tnteil iniilei eircinnst.in- 
(t'S tlic'liuist hot I il\ li.c; aiul b<nl,il. 
I [ion finilmg out tbe nanu^''ah: 
iju.iiit,;;, ed Tiank, the wile of .Mas- 
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CrcjTor resolves upon sending him 
with .1 message to lier captive hus- 
haiid, and aiiDtiierto the command¬ 
er ut’ the 1 1 oops into wliose liands 
he iiad t'alicJi— 

• 

“ Dt'hvcr liini has mc'.sajjc t’roin Hrlin 
M.u'fjif^or, iluit li' tluy injiui; a hair^of 
M.itt!rt‘;;iir\ IjL.ul, •mcl il' they dojuit sef 
him .It libiTtv wiil'.in the sp.uc of twelve 
hour*., ihtie i.> nut a lady in the Lennox 
hut >lian liei'iir.* ('ini^tl^l.ls ery the e.ironaelv 
for tile .11 'lit will he loth to lose,—there is 
not :i t’.u.tilr hut sh.dl Mn<; welUa-wa over 
a hiiriit harny.iid :iiul an empty byre,— 
there is not aland imr lienlur sh.ill l.iy his 
head on the jidlow at luttlit intli the .issur- 
ance of beino alive man in the mcirnin;^,— 
and, to bepn .i-. we are to end, so schhi as 
the term is expiied, 1 will send them ttiis 
(ilasj^ow Ihiilie, and tin, ('ajiiain, 

and all ilie rest of my prisoner-., euli liiin- 
tUed III a pi 0(1, and eliojiped into (is m.oiy 
pieces as there are tlieck.s m tlie taruii."—. 
Voi. III. p. i:ji. 

« 

This cMicrgetic inldicss prnchiccd 
MO ciVect iipiin tlic* nohlciii.in who 
exercised cinniniunl in flic inyiil 
camp. On llie conti.iry, he imsaed 
sentence of dcatli on lloh Hoy, and 
\V£tf> only dissuaded fiom instantly 
putting it in exocution hy the ne- 
ees^ity of letieating into a stiongi.-r 
piyt of tlie coiiiitiy. Hot) w.is 
fiistcned on hor.seback hcliiiul :i 
trooper; aiuh^only enjovnio u slioi t 
»e|)iievc at the ^\dl of Ins peison.tl 
enemy, was Inirned aloiuf with tiic 
tetiiiiig cavaliy tovi.iids ilie ojipo- 
site banks of tlie Forth. 

“ It was while wc were tl 'i-. hiiddhd to¬ 
gether on the li.L’dv, th.it I lu.iid itoh itiiy 
whi-perto th, man helmid wliom hs w.ki 
placed on liorMijaek, “ ^lmI f.itlui, I wan, 
wadn.i hae c.irited an aiiid liuiid to the 
shamhh.-., like a calf, for a’tile IJiikis in 
rhri^ii ndoiii.” 

“ r.w.ui returned iKiar .wer, but '-liru'tO'd 
as one who would exprts-- by tiu.i u.m d..'a 
what he wtis doiu;' was none of Im ovill 
tboiec. ’ 

And wlrerrtl'e Maetingi rs eooie ilov n 
flic ^'!en, and yc ‘te room f .ulds, n blood 
•^'■lae, and the li.v il'islm,.^ oiit be- 
wi’eS^the ntiurs o' your house, ye n. ly he 
fhitikin;; the '. Lw.in, tint wut your 'Vietid 


Rol) to the fore, you would have h.id ib.it 
sate which it will niake your heart s,r.r to 

W.” 

Ew.m of l)ri;'i;l.iiids ly^aiii shiuggod and 
grounod, but rcmuiKd '■ihnt. 

“ ItN a ,s.ur llunu\’' lotimuicd Hid), sLd- 
ing hii insiniialions so |’entl\ into I''wan’s 

e. ir iliat they' re.uhed lui oi.ur but niine, 

v^tli) (irtainlv siw humIi'iii iii> --'irijK; t.ilhij 
Ujioii to deUroy his jiroiji, ,-n of i-sc.ipe—. 
“ It’s a sail ihiin;, th.it l.w.inel ih\’''l..iiiU, 
whom Hoy AlUctbegoi Iris h nnd with 
hand, sword, and purse, sold imiut .i -’looiu 
fiom .1 great man, iiiair lii.m .i Irut.d’s 
life.” ' 

** Ew.m so,jiied sorelv .I'riiaied, but w.is 
silent. We lu.iid llie Duke’s viiiie Irom 
till opposite b.iiiKi.dl, •• liiiii", m^T ill! jiri- 
son-'r.” 

/“ Ew.in put bis fioi'se in motion, .uul 
jlsl as I lu"ii(l Ibiy s-iy, “ Niver wei'^li .i 
.M.ict he tor’s biuiil .igaiiist .i luol n wban^ 
o’ leallu I* I'oi tiuri will bi .aiuitla i .ici oimt- 
iiv; to gie for it b.uth licie .uiil liere iliei ,1* 
tliL'V ji.isscd me b.istyjv, and, d.Lsliiiig lor- 
W'.ird r.itlier prc'ii]iil.iU'l)>, eiiteied llie wa¬ 
ll r. • 

" Volyit.sir—not yet,” smd sooie of 
tile tioop.. I s to me, IS I w.ls .ibiiill 111 fol¬ 
low, wiiile othiis piis'id I'oiw.iid into tlie 
striain. 

“ I saw die Duke on tlie other --ide, hyihe 
waning light, i'll'; iginl m commanding lits 
jieople to gi I Liiui Older, as ihiv landed ihs- 
persvdly, some higher, somi lower. M.iiiy 
h.id cios-,(d, soon uireintli(‘ w.iUr, .itid tin* 
re^l were piip.inog to tollow, v.lieii a sml- 
di’ii spl.ish w inn (1 nil ib.it SI iitoiyor's elo- 
([Ui'iLc had pniailid on I' -i m to gne liiiii 
In eil >m and ,i (b.Di.e )oi liii. 'llie Duke 
.ils.i hi.ud die ,01111(1, .Old ii u.oiily guessed 
Us nil anil > t- " Dog !" Im cwl.eii'ed to l.watl 
.(s h.- l.iiiil* il, “ wloTi i, voiir priioncr’r” 
.jtul, with,nit M.ntiMg t*i le ir the .ipology 

whiiU till' tell III'il i,t,,d lii'MIi in hllllter 

f, iii!i, !'' lii-i! .1 jieinl at. Ill In.id, wl.iUur 
fiil.lll, 1 1'low i.ol, aii'l c'diinii-d, “ I ■( ji- 
tliiii'ii, (lopir-i ,u.d p,n-ui till vilho I,--- 
\ri liu.iduil glim,IS lor boo tloO siim i 
Hob Ho, !'’ 

“ .Ml li' iaim .I’l iiisi.u.t ( 'll ofti.i mo.,t 
li’.ily idolnaon. Holi Ihi, il irgigid 
troll in 4ii'id'. doii'otli I le. 1 .s.ni’,. slipping 

ibe liOi I Ic O! Ill blit. 1, el diopjicd (’ll at 
the l.or-i' 1,1,1. al l' ms'.mil', ibsid, pCosUlg 
’iiudtr till' I !!) ■ ;*i!n' 'n op-bo,whiih was 
on Ills II ft (i.ilel. r.lJ' ts be V'.C' (ihhg(d to 
collie to tile ‘ lilt u(. .-n tii ’.'ot Im .nr, the 
glo' j)-e ot III- t..ri,"i pj.ud I'.n ib,- .ttien- 

tji II ot du tro'p ’ , '’Oil I, .I jdiin- 

gi d into t’le 1 . , b It',' ! O' W 

tl ..-own ..‘.i’}, ri-'ii','. ... ■ ' to the 
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expression of tluir country, tlirtjuiui pool and 
strcani, <-():iit iiitii> swimming tluir lioiscs, 
sometimes losing them and stni; 'diiig fiir 
their own lues. Otlicn h'ss lo alons, or 
Tno'‘e prudent, hrnke ofV in tlifleu nt'diiec- 
lion-., and gallojiped "iip and dov^n the 
banks, to watch tiie jdacs at whl'lt the 
fugitive might possddv land. 'I'lii ieallon- 
ing, tlie whooj)'ig, the i.dl-. fr,r aid at diT- 
fiTviit point*-, wliue tl'iy or coiiicived 
they saw, some vi‘,ti ; ■ of,liuii the, v ere 
.seeking,—t!i*.- f'i(|ni'ii( uiiort of pistols 
and earaiiiin I, h.ed .i* ne;y ohjed '.ilneh 
excited tin- 1. ii-.p*^ii ;ni m.i,— the sight of 
so P'.'on' !i I'M men 'i lm >■ .dviut, in and out 
of t’n* lui*'-, .Old ^iiilnig vvitli ih ir long 
broatl'.wo.d. .d' \ili.ik ,* i esntid tlieir.it- 
terifion, pi'nid to the t.iiii esert'ons used 
by till ir oihi CIS lo i(.''»>e order and regu- 
l.U'itt ; .'Old .dl till-. Ill so V. lid a *-. eon, anV 
visilde on]-, hv tin ini|.'ileet tv,4]:,;hl of .u) 
aiiluniii i veiling, lo.ide the nii)sj,exti.ior- 
dinary liuhhiili 1 li.id liilherfo wittiissed. 

I Has indeed lift .ilone to ohseive it, for 
our Mhole i.u.de.ide liTid dis)«'rs..d in piir- 
siut. or .it least ^to see tin- event of the 
seareh. Indud, .u 1 ji.irtiv siisp. ried .it 
the time, aiul aft'rvv.irds leanied with eer- 
tainty, iiuuiv ol tlio-e wlio vecuu-d most 
aetive m tlicir .itiempts lo .v.ivl.iv and re- 
rover the fugitive. Were, in .utu.d tiiitli, 
least disirous lh.it In.* should he 'aken, and 
only joined in the erv to im re.ee tin* gene¬ 
ral eonfusioii, and to g.’e It-ih l!ov a liLitcr 
opjiortumty of eseajiing.''—I’p. l.iS—luil. 

Alter this ailvt'tiluio, \uiiii'v Os- 
bdltlisfniic', wild w.is liisf .siolit oi 
duniio; the (‘diiliiMiiii, (iiicotctlu Ins 
stcjKs in a iTtitigi.nlo inoveiiient Iti- 
w.ird.s Abet foil. He vi.t'-i ovcit.iken 
on the toad by two Inn.semen, wit^ 
one ol whom he was di.uvii into 
fon\ersalion on the adventmes of 
the (l.iy, winist the other lislent'il 
with imieh lesv'ive aiiil attention to 
the (i!)sei v.itiiuis imah.* by I' lank, 
hilt without lakm<.r any shaie in the 
dialogue. These ]>etsont, thus 
cro.ssinir a w ild and tiesolat'e conn- 

C> 

try at a lute liuui of the mo lit, weie 
no othci til,111 .Sii I'leileiiek V er-, 
non and he. d uiulitei Li.m.i; the 
, fornik'r liatiinr hn-n lor some time 
reisidfi'iit at Oslwld'slone n.ill, dis¬ 
guised undei the‘Mil) and eli.iiac- 
ter of a joiieat. On the eye of the 


enterprise, already .so c^lcn alluded 
to. Sir Frcderiek, who had Itceii 
invested with hioh rank and large 
aulhoiity' by the eonrt at St Gei- 
jr.am, wa.s iipw making the l.ist ar- 
laMgemcnts with the lliohlciiid 
j.i^oliites; and as the eomineiei.d 
fai'.erj, abstracted by linslilcigh 
Oshaldistone from Crane Alley, 
had been just (uit into his hand.s, as 
a pait of tlie w.iys and means, we 
piesiime, for can ying on the war, 
he’aiithotised MissVei non to deliver 
them lo Flank. This casual in- 
tciviow of the lovcis is well eoii- 
trived and altly described. In bid¬ 
ding Inin farewell, she gavtf vent, 
m a very iiptmal iii.mner, <o the 
deep aHeetion which slic had till 
then repi c.s.sril': “ Yes, Frank, for 
ever —tliete 'is a giilph between us 
—a gulph ()f absolute perdition— 
wlicie we go, ye must not follow— 
what we do, yon nuist not share in 
—f.ircwell—lie happy.” 

Flank is soon after oveitaken 
by Rob Roy hmiself; and the (jla.s- 
gow paity me again mustered mi¬ 
ller happiei auspices, and leoeivc 
an enlei t.iinnu'nt fiom the fiee- 
hootei mi'd his wife. JJusiiWs 
being finished, and the afl’ans \f 
Cllhaldistoiie hemg lejilaecd in good 
Older by the reeovciy of the a.v.vc/fv, 
our travclleis leave the Highlands ; 
'the bailie letmnmg to his duinci,- 
tie eomfats in the Suut Maiket ol 
CJl.isgow, and the F.iigJisJiman to 
London. 'I'lie lebellion almost 
immediately hre.iks out. Rash- 
Iiigh, di.saj'poiiited and ii i itated, de¬ 
sert*- lu.s liiend.s, and hetiays their 
eunflienee ; and his f.ithei, in le- 
vi^iigc, stiikes him out of the line 
of MieiTssioii to his estate. 'J’he 
late ol w.n proving adveise to the 
adheifnt.s ol the e.\iled monaich, 
sueli of thd family of tlii 5 old baro¬ 
net as f^.id outlived the clfeets of 
accident and dissipation, eitiier-iaV 
in battle, or uic taken pusuners. 
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Indeed, to make room for cousin 
Frank, the author is obliged to 
introduce, at the close of his tale, a 
most active mortality; by which 
Sir Hildebrand and all his goodly 
sons, llashleigh exccjfted, are dis¬ 
posed of in the course of two or 
three weeks. Death having tfiiy} 
cleared the way for his entrance in¬ 
to Osbaldistone Hall, Mr Francis 
returns once more to Northumbei^ 
land; and, upon taking possession 
of the ancient tenement, he finds 
that Sir Frederick and Miss Ver¬ 
non had already taken refuge in it, 
waiting for an opportunity to es¬ 
cape to France, llashleigh, hearing 
of thik, comes in the night with u 
body of constables, in drder to ap¬ 
prehend him as an .attainted trai. 
tor, and Diana his cousin, on n 
charge of misprision of treason. 
They owe their esca|)e to’lloh Hoy; 
who, having been sent thither by 
the Scottisli Jacobites to further 
the retreat of Sir Frederick Ver¬ 
non, appeared on the grounds, at 
the very crisis of their fate. In 
his old disguise of a drover, the 
MacGregor, attended by a few of 
hi^oUowcrs, had driveiua herd of 
ca/tle close up to the enlrance of 
.nc avenue, whicii was about a inde 
f/om the house. 

“ Tliey proccctled to drag togetiu-r SiMnc 
trees, which lay in the vicinity, so as to 
make a temporary b:irriuiilc acros-s ttie rood, 
alioiit fifteen yprdb beyond t!ie avenue. It 
was now near day .break, and tlicrc was a 
{tale eastern gleam mingled with tlte fad mg 
moonlight, so that objects could be dis(». 
vered witli sonic distmctncMi. The liun. 
beiing sound of a coach, drawn by four 
horses, and escorted by six men on horse¬ 
back, was heard coming up the avenues 
The Highlanders listened attentively, 'fhe 
carriage contained Mr .Jobson atxl his un. 
fortunate prisoners. The escort oonsistod 
of Rasideigh, and eevcral horsemen, {lutcc* 
officers and Uieir assistants. S.'soon as we 
hod passed the gate at the head of the ave¬ 
nue^ '* '•ras shut behind the cavalcfflc by a 
' ^hi&adman, stationed there £ar that pur. 
pose. At the same time, die carriage was 

VoL. H. * I 
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impeded in its farther {uogress by the cattle, 
wongst whom we were involved, and by 
the barricade in front. Two ot' the escort 
dismonmed to remove the felled trees, whidi 
they might think were left there bj' accident 
or carelessness. TJie others began with 
their .whips to drive die cattle from the 
road. 

• “ Who dare abuse our catUc ?” said a 
rough voice—.« Shoot him, Angus.” 

Rasideigh instantly called out, “ A rcs- 
fue—^ rescue and tiring a pcsiol, wound¬ 
ed die man who sjxike. 

“ Clayniote!" crieddhe leader of dio 
Highlanders, and a scufflb instantly oan- 
menecd. The officers of the law, siirprtsixl 
at so sudden an attack, and not usually jhis- 
w^ssing die most despeiate bravery,tniaile but 
itii imperfect defence^ considering die supc- 
ri;jrity of dieir numbers. Syinc attemptcil to 
liilc bark to^the Hall, but on a pistol bcin|r 
finsl from beliind the gate, they conceived 
tlicmsclvcS surrounded, and at length gal- 
lopped off ill dirt’ereni dirc»;tiotis. Kasli- 
leigli, iiiemiwhilc, haj ifiMiioiintcd, and on 
foot had iiiaintaiucd a dosperate and single- 
hondcii cuiiliict with die hfuler of the band. 
The window of the carnage, on my aide, 
permitted me to witiu-ss it. At leiigdi 
llashleigh dropped. 

“ Wdl you iLsk forgiveness for the sake 
of (lud. King James und auhl fnendsiiip 
Slid a voiec which 1 knew right well. 

“ No, never," sud Rasideigh, firmly. 

“ 'Ilicii, traitor, die in your treason !’* 
retorted Maedregor, and phinged his swonl 
III his prostrate antagonist. 

“ In the next nionient lie w.w ul the car¬ 
nage door—liaiuled out Mivs \'ernon, as¬ 
sisted iier fatlier and me to aliglit, and 
dragging out the attoniey, head ibtviuust, 
tlirew him under tfie wheel.” 

•• .%fr (^b.dd]sUHle," he said, in a whis- 
' pea, you liavc nodiing to fear—1 inust 
look after those who have—Yuur friends 
will soon be in safety—Farewell, and for¬ 
get not the Mactiregor.”—VoL Ill. I'p. 

aas—.TJO. 

“ Sir Uashleigli Osbaldistone was still a- 
live, but so dreadfully wounded that tho 
bottom of the coach was filleil with tua 
Idood, and long traces of it left from the 
entrance d.air into the Suine-llall, where 
lie was phued i'l a chair, some atuniijpdng 
to slop die bleeding with cloUu, while othera 
eJllcd for a surgeon, ami no one seemed 
willing to go to fetch one. 

“ Torment me not,” s;ud the wmindcil 
man. “ I know no assistance can avail 
me. I am a dying man." He raised him¬ 
self in his diair, tlioc^h the dan.pi anil fer¬ 
vour of death were alrendy on his brow. 
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and spoke witii a fintmebS which seemed 
beyond his strength. “ Cousin Francis,” 
he said, draw near to me.” I approacii* 
ed liim as he reiiucstetl—I wish you only 
to know, that the pangs of death do not alter 
one iota of my feeling towards you. 1 
hate you!” he said, the expression oi' rage 
tlirowing a hideous glare into the eyes Which 
were soon to be dosed for ever—1 luiti* 
you with a hatred as intense, now while I 
lie blecsling before you, as if my foot trodc 
on your neck.” « 

“ I have given you no cause, sir; and 
for your own sidte I could wish your mind 
in a better tempuA” 

“ You have given me cause,” he rejoin* 
ed—in love, jn ambition, in tlic paths of 
interest, you liave crossed and Idighted me 
at every turn. 1 was born to be the honour 
of my father’s house—I have been its dis* 
grace—ikod all 'owing tej you—My very 
{Tutritnony has become your’sit-Take it,” 
he said, “ and may the curse ofi a dying 
man cleave to it 1” 

•• In a moment after he had uttered this 
Ariglitful wish, l>e.fd\ backttn the chur; 
his eyes became ghuetl, his limbs sriffenetl, 
but the grin and glare of mortal hatrcsl 
survivctl even the Lest gasp of life.”—Vol. 
HI. Pp.3«_ 

Sir Frederick escaped to France, 
where he soon after died; and his 
daughter, upon this event, retired 
to a nunnery. She was not, how¬ 
ever, permitted to feniaiii long ab¬ 
stracted from the world. She be¬ 
came the wife of I'rank Osbaldis- 
tone; who carried her witii de¬ 
light to that romantic seat, where 
he first had the pleasure of behold¬ 
ing her countenance.—But, at the 
date of this narrative, Diana had been 
several years dead j and our sym¬ 
pathy w’ith the fortunate youth, ac¬ 
cordingly, and our triumph in his 
succe.ss, are deeply mixed with that 
niclanclioly, and regret, and .sink¬ 
ing of the spii its, which never fail 
to attend even the fictitious recital 
of such deprivations, and the last 
memorials of so much lovelinei.'s 
and virtue. 

We have alicady intimated, in 
general terms, our high opinion of 
the genius and profound observa¬ 


tion displayed in this little vvork. 
Its chief merit, however, consists 
not in the structure of the story, 
which, on the whole, creates very 
little interest; but in the indivi¬ 
dual characters, taken separately, 
several of which are excellently 
coftccived, and well supported.— 
Bailie* Jarvic is an admirable re¬ 
presentation of that important, of¬ 
ficious, half-instructed class of men, 
who, at the (icriod in question, as 
well, perhaps, as in more mo¬ 
dern times, conducted the trade, 
and discharged the magisterial 
offices in our borough-towns. In 
every part of his conduct, accord¬ 
ingly, as long at least as he figure.s 
within the royalty of the efty, we 
perceive the utmost consistency and 
fidelity to nature. His economical 
hospitality and loquacious benevo¬ 
lence, and high sense of decorum, 
and outward reverence for religion, 
and affection of mercantile purita- 
nism,—his moral prating, and sage 
remark, and prudent advice, all 
form traits of a character which can 
still boast a few examples among pur 
smaller burgesses, in the remoter 
trading-places of the island, ^^’he 
Maevitties and Maefins, wedo'. ht 
not, arc quite obsolete; and saiu 
tity no longer conceals a hard heart 
and a worldly, mind, in dealers dis¬ 
tinguished by lellgious profession. 
—Of Rob Roy himself wc have no* 
the same means of judging. His 
situation and leading objects plac¬ 
ed him beyond the reach of the 
motives which form and actuate 
ordinaiy characters. He borders 
upon the region of romance. His 
courage, genero.sity, firmness, and 
self-cununand, would do honour 
indeed to the greatest hero in civi¬ 
lized life; v\hilst his immense bo¬ 
dily strength, and iiidyf.itigubic ex¬ 
ertions, and capacity of bearing fa¬ 
tigue; hunger, and cold, fpby 
swer all our expectations confieeii 
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with the idea of a scroi'barbarinn. 
We can perceive no good reason, 
however, why he sJioiild be made 
to speak like a pedant; to impetrale, 
and desiderate, and nluhitale, and 
then to mix up this stiff phraseo¬ 
logy with a species of Lowland 
Scotch, which no Highlander is 
found to use, even in these days, 
when intercourse between the inha¬ 
bitants of the plains and the moun¬ 
tains is much less restricted.— 
Frank is an eveiy-day character ; 
a. mere modern, thrown back to the 
beginning of last century. He 
speaks and acts very much in the 
same way that we should expect to 
find a* well-bred Loniloncr acquit 
himself at present,^ when the re¬ 
membrance of a recent revolution, 
a change of dynast^q and constant 
yunjours of rebellion, * no longer 
concur to give a sort of special¬ 
ty to the sentiments of men.— It 
is only these circumstiinccs, joined 
to llic peculiarity nf hci situation 
ill the house of her uncle, wliicli 
give so much intere.st, and all the 
truth it possesses, to the character 
of#Diana. F.ndowed yith great 
abilities, and improved by study, 
fliis young lad.y, nevertbeJess, ex¬ 
hibits in her inanncis soinetbing of 
barbaric neglect for the established 
rules of refined society, and, in ge- 
nciul, appears to our eyes like a 
princess run wild. Were it not, 
then, that* she lived in troublous 
fillies, aiul partook largely of the 
high passions and reckless thoughts 
wliich plots and stratagems never 
fail to excite in those moic imme¬ 
diately engaged in them, we shoidd 
pronounce Miss Vernon a httic un¬ 
natural ; and it is for the same rea¬ 
sons that we are inclined tu^think 
there is a .something wanting "in 
Francis Osbaldistonc, chaiactcris- 
tic of the rank and times tn winch 
Ke belonged.—Andrew Fairscrv ice, 
shrewd, selfsli, and bigotteij, will 


hardly escape the imputation of be¬ 
ing a caiicattirc of tbc woist parts 
of our national character. He is 
not*so ingenious and good-heaitcd 
fls C'uddic Ilcailrig, neither is he 
as giatcliil, coiniigcdiis, uiul dc» 
Voted. Like Jock .I.tbos, in Guy 
Maimcring, he tails of F-nglish- 
nien as pouk-puddings ; and has, 
instead of a “ .Supple Sam/' a nag 
celebrated by tlie Inner, a Supple 
Tam which he wisRos to impose 
upon his master; but be wants ilic 
simplicity of lioneit' Jocji. Still 
Andrew is a cliaractcr ; and one, 
too, that stands forth in well-de¬ 
fined iuilividuality.—\Vc camiot 
enter ly.on the examination of He¬ 
len MacGregor, the wife of Hob 
Hoy. She uill, natiiraliy remind 
tlic leader'of Meg •Mcrrilies, .strip¬ 
ped of her romantic httirc, and dis¬ 
playing in H'al deeds the malignant 
passions and furious piopensitics of 
which the other was only suspected. 
— Haslileigh is obviously of a dilfe- 
lent scIkkiI, and claims an original 
place III tlicse novels. Tbc con¬ 
ception of this villain's character is 
udiniialilc, anti is thioughoiit finely 
sustained and unfolded. In him 
the |)Owcr oi niiiul, and its superio- 
rilyto mere bruul foice, are strik¬ 
ingly illustrated, particularly when 
we compare his overwhelming in- 
flueiire, and the ubiquity of its 
operations, with the insignificant 
existence of his sottish brothers. 

It must occur to every one as a 
gross oversight, tirii bold contempt 
of probability, to li.ivc made Frank 
Osbaldistone the teller of a story, 
one lialfol winch is in broad Scotch; 
a language which lit; did not under¬ 
stand when he heard it spoken, and 
•which he thcieforc loiild not pos¬ 
sibly n mcniber, either as to the 
actual vocables or the sentiments 
conveyed in it. Nay, what is more 
absurd, be repeats in Ins narrative 
numerous instances and proofs of 

o 
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this ignorance; gives speeches of view of ilie Theory arkd Practice 

which lie is not supposed to know of Calculation, —liy Jons 

the meaning; and recites very in- Lesliic, F. R. S. E. P/qfeuor 

telligibly the gibberish of Doligal of Maihematics in the Univerxity 

the Highland jailor, althoug;! to of EdinbuitgL—Consiabk 4' Co. 

understand it, requires a coinpe- Edinburgh, 1817- 

tent knowledge both of Gaelic and •ymj 

Lowland Scotch.—Is it not a pal- ' are aware that the modern 
pable blunder, too, to change a improvements in the art of review- 
fast-day in Glasgow into a Sunday? ing rcquiie, that, after bestowing 
Great geniuse 5 .arc no doubt privi- on Mr Leslie such praises as a 
leged person!?. Cervantes makes schoolmaster gives to a deserving 
as great a mistake with regard to pnpil, wc should lay him and In'! 
Sancho’s ass; and Lucian blunders hook aside, and proceed to give an 
as egreg'iously about the cudgel of c‘>say of our own on the philosophy 
Mcnippus. But blunders are bliin- ot anthmctir. Two weighty ica- ' 

<ers, and ought to bu av/iidcd J-oh-S however, induce us to desert 

and the author, accordingly, should this course the 1 xt is, that we con- 
have called to mind that, in the ceivc it much easier to give a faith- 
Jatitude of Northumberland, there hil analysis of what Mi Leslie has 
could not be two hours of darkness *^'dd on the subject ; and tlie 2d 
after three o’dock in a .summer’s hs, tliat we, siisjicct our readers may - 
morning in the month of Julj'. Wc he more anxious to become ac- 
allude to the departure for Scotland quainted with tlie mature fruits of 
of Frank Osbaldistone and Andrew the learned rrofe&.soi’s industry, 
Fairservice. Again, if it was ne- than witli any exlcmjioraneous eftu- 
ccssary that Bailie Jaivic should sioiis of our own on tlie same sub- 
threnten to entomb any church in 

liis stomach, he should have named aur desire to put our 

one that was in existence. St E- readers in^ possession of the in^r- 
iu)ch’.s was not built foi many years million contained i.i this vohurtP, 
after J7l6*. ^^*‘*** proceed at once to tlie suB- 

This may he called minnt<^ rri- **‘^7 ihink oui aiticlc 

ticisin; and wc acknowledge that -‘'f^mewhat long, we can only answef 
it is. But in miniiiturc likenesses— that “ the Phiio.sophy ot Arithme- 
and the pictures in this work aiC is imich longer, and iloes not. 
such, or* they are nothing—we <^01110111 much sii])eifluous niiilter. 
have a right to expect fulehty even that the ul.^'a ol nuni- , 

to a speck or wren. The general must be coeval w ith the cxist- 

cffcct, too, is much impaired by of property, for the first sa- 

violations of truth and probafiility vage who laid up a stoic of food 
even in small matters ; the illu.sion winter season, inu.st have 

i.s lost, and fiction comes forward method of apportioning 

with the worst of all associations, *‘’PPb’ tf his wants ; or if be 

r—a direct disagreement with well- neglected this, he must .soon 

known facta. “ found the nece.ssity of legu- 

latin^ his daily expenditure, Ic.st 
his stock‘should be consumed be¬ 
fore return of spiing. From 
actually counting the objects*tl>cAv 

Th* Philosophy of Arithme- selves, it was an easy step to re-’ 
Tir; exhibiting a progressive tain the recollection of tlie nuin- 
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iy depositing a pebble, a shell, 

‘counter for eiich object. To 
ress larger numbers, it was 
ftiiral to dispose these counters 
ip regular heaps or rol^vs, each con¬ 
fining some determined number; 
fend thus wo may reasonably stijv lo represent tl»c last pair, the whole 
pose, that the earliest s^ep in number would be represented by 

one 


value of his counters or shells, the 
expression would become as under, 

0 

0 • 

And, taking a still larger counter 


arithmetic was to calculate by pairs 
instead of by units. The taeility 
of calculation niising from this ex¬ 
pedient, would naturally lead tlic 
lalcnlator to repeat the process by 
combining these pairs into double 
pairs, or parcels of four, and thus it 
IS evident that the prpeess of 


one ■countej’of the fifth order, 
of the third, one of the second, and 

one of the finst, r— • • . * 
This classification hy pairs we 
may denominate the Binary Scale; 
and as the leprcscntatioii tif ‘28 in 
this scale evideiftly anscs from siic- 


~ ^ rcssivciy dividing by 2, and plac- 

Kiticatton might go on ad infini- . j „ *, 

^ ing the successive lemuiiKU’r.s and 


turn. ' 

In this early stagp of the art we 
may suppose, that thp rude calcu¬ 
lator possessed no terms to express 
'jiumber twenty-three j we shall 
•deavour then to trace the s*( ps 
.»y which he would proceed to 
classify '23 similar objects Se¬ 
lecting 23 ot' Ills smallest shells, 
b. may he cnnccived to arrange 
ihem by successive pairs, and 
' Hild tli'.is liad tlK'V amounted to 
dyveti heaps and one 01401. 


and 

last qiihtient in a regular oidcr, it 
is easy for ns to expiess any other 
niiuiber in the sarue scale, without 
the foi inal process oticlassifications; 
tluis, if 83 be the number. 


' o; ; 

2)+t 

2)20 

2)10 

2)2 

I 


1 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 


Each of these pairs he might de¬ 
note by a sliell of alaigei ''i/e, ami 
thus twelve shells would .suffice to 
represent 23 ; 


These he might again classify hy 
pairs, and would find them to con¬ 
tain five double pans and one over. 


Taking then shells of a still larger 
size, to rejircsent double pai»s, ^3 
tvouhl be r^ppresented bydive double 
pairs, one single pair, and one : 

.* • • • 

• • • • 

Again, still doubling the si/e and 


ncit* wc fiiul the successive re- 
inaiiiders to Im; 110010, am! the 
last (jiioticnt 1. So that, recur* 
mig to the use of counters, we must 
h.ive themj)f seven different size.s; 
and the nuinher 83 would berepre- 
senleil hy one of the seventh class, 
one of the fifth, one of the st'cond, 
and one of the first; or the number 
is divided into Cil', Jfi, 2, and I. 

0 — •-• • 

It is easy, 1 say, for us to solv^ 
^thc problem thus; hut the rude 
calculator whose case we have been 
supposing, rnust have been con- 


• Wfierever there is no counter of any 
partiriilar order, a horizontal line 14 pm in 
It' place. 
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tented with the more circuitous me¬ 
thod of taking successive pairs. 

We may now suppose a newjm- 
provement to take, place. As the 
counters increase in size and vplue, 
b}' a regular gradation from left to 
right, it was easy to drop the dis¬ 
tinction of size, and preserve that 
of position alone. It’would thus 
be suflicient to employ marks all of 
the .same sizQ, but })laccd on gra¬ 
duating bars or columns. 'J’he aug- 
lucntcd value which the marks 
would acquire in rising from one bar 
to another, must evidently be fixed 
by convention. Hitherto we liavc 
cbnsidcred this index as'wo; but 
the satne method of reasoning would 
serve for any other index. Omit¬ 
ting then, for thepre.scnt, any con¬ 
sideration of tjic account given by 
Mr Leslie, in his Introduction, of 
the invention of nuinciical charac¬ 
ters among the Greeks and Ro- 
mjuis, we shall proceed at once to 
follow up what has been- said re¬ 
specting the expicssion of a num¬ 
ber by counters in the Binary scale, 
and to shew how the same method 
of classifying msiy be extended to 
the higher scales. 

We shall now Mippo.se, that the 
calculator is furnished with a suf¬ 
ficient number of similar counters, 
and with a series of parallel bars on 
which they may be jilaced; and It 
must be understood, tliat a coun¬ 
ter on any bar is equivalent to two 
on the bar immediately to the 
light, or, as \\c shall hereafter ex¬ 
press it, oil the bar immediately 
below. On these bars, then, let it 
be rcquiicd to express thc'mimbcr 
86 . Instead of placing the 86 
counters on the first bar, it would 
be the same thing to jilace 43 on 
the second. Agaiu, of tlie.'sc one 
might be left, and 21 earned to 
the third. Counting these again 
by pairs, we must leave one on the 
thud and carry ten to the fouitli, 


wliich ten would also be? expreljpip 
by leaving the fourth bar vacaiil, 
and carrying five to the next. Obe 
then might be left on the fifth bar, 
and two carried on to the sixth } 
and these two might be represented 
by* leaving the sixth bar vacant, 
and pHicing one counter on the sc- 
vcntli bar. 



Wc .shall next shew how the 
same number may be expressed on 
the Ternary scale. In this scale 
the value of a counter on any bar 
is triple what it would be ois that 
immediately below; or, what is the 
same thing, tlirec counters removed 
from a lower bar are equivalent to 
one placed on the bar above. 
Eighty-six-, then, counted by tljrec; 
would leave two on the first bar, 
and carry on 28 to the second. 
These twenty-eight being again 
counted by three, would leave one 
on the second, and carry nine to 
the third bar. This nine would be 
leprescnted by three on the fourth, 
or one on the fiftli. The numlsiKjr, 
then, is represented by four coun¬ 
ters in the mode annexed. 



We have not room to investigate 
the expression in the different suc¬ 
cessive scales. Wliat has alieady 
been said will enable our readers 
to perform these operations for 
themselves, wc shall merely subjoin 
tl^ results ; and it must be re¬ 
membered, that by the quaterna¬ 
ry scale, we mean one where the 
c^uniers arc reckoned in parcels of 
four; in the quinary, where they 
are reckoned by paicelsof five, and 
so on in the other scales. The 
same number, then, 86, is ex-* 
pi esstd on the quaternary scale thus. 
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X ' • X 

• • # • 


On tlic Quinai y, 


On the Senary, 


On the Octary, 
0 


On the Denary, 



In tlte two last scales, the larger 
counter is meant to represent lialf 
“thtf' index; in the Octary scale, 
then, the larger counter represents 
four counters on the same bar; 
and in the Denary it represents 
five. In the Duodenary scale, 
where the index is twelve, the 
same number would be represented 
by two counters on the first bar, 
and seven on the second ; or using 
the larger counter as in the two 
last cases, it would 
stand thus. 


We have perhaps taken up loo 
much room in considering the pro¬ 
gress of tangible numeration ; anfl 
can only allow ourselves to add, 
that there exists historical evidence, 
that many of these different scales 
have been, and perhaps still, are, 



in use among the Savage tribes of 
Africa and America. The Denary 
scale, it is well known, has long 
prevailed throughout the whole of 
the Civilized world. 

It''is evident’that the scales of 
which we have been treating, may 
be considered cither as ascending 
or descending, and therefore there 
is no difficulty in representing any 
fraction, by means of countcisand 
bars, (Leslie, p. 28.) Let it be 
required then, to represent thirteen- 
sixteenths oil the Binary scale. It 

is evident that } J | X. 
on the first bar to J y i 

the left, V'hioh' wc now consider as 
the place of units, is equivalent to 
26 such parts, or one whole coun¬ 
ter, and ^ g on the bar below. This 
excess again amouiits to '{ g, or one 
counter on tlic third bar, and 
over; and these by successive 
doublings, leave notliing on tire 
fourth bar, and carry one whole 
counter tojlhe fifth, A similar ana¬ 
lysis will serve for the other scales. 

For further examples of the ana¬ 
lysis of fractions, and for other ex¬ 
pedients to facilitate the operation 
by counters, wc must refer our 
readers to the work itself, pp. 29 .—• 
49 . At page /lO. Mr Leslie an¬ 
nounces his intention to proceed to 
explain the operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and di¬ 
vision, Here we were surprised to 
find the following sentence: “If 
the subtriu'tiun be limited to the 
continual withdrawing- of the same 
number from another, the process 
becomes capable of abiidgcmeiit, 
and is termed division." Now, 
that such an operation may be 
abridged wc grant, but deny that 
il is, or ever was called division. 
To divide A by B, is to find how 
often B may be taken from A ; nut 
to subtract B from A a certain 
number of times. But this last is 
certainly the itlea prcsciitcJ by Mf 
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Leslie's definition: especially if we 
take it in connection with the de¬ 
finition of multiplication, which im¬ 
mediately precedes it. 

Addition consists in condensing 
separate expressions of number into 
one. Let the nuiYibcrs to be add¬ 
ed, be four hundred and seventy- 
two, one hundred and seventy- 
nine, and two hundred and thirty. 
These numbers, expressed on the 
Quaternary scale, will stand thus r 



Now considering these three quan¬ 
tities as one, there are five counters 
on the units bar, which leave one 
OB that bar, and carry one counter 
to the next. On the sec ond bar 
there are already three eountei-s; 
the one carried makes four, theie- 
fore this bar must be left vacant, 
and one carried to the next. On 
this there will be found iieven, of 
which three must be left, and one 
carried to the fourth bar, which will 
thus contain nine counters, or two 
fours and one over. On the fifth 
bar there is already one counter, 
which, with the two carried from 
ih*. .'ast, make three. The sum of 
thew nunjbers. then, amounts to 


three times 256, 64, three times 
l6 and 1, that is, to eight hundred 
and eighty-one. 

Let it next be required to suh^m 
tract 947 from 1352, that is, to 
find how many remain in a heap of 
1352 after 947 have been taken 
frdm it. This operation we shaW 
perfoivn on the Senary scale. 



Having expressed the minuend and 
subtraliend respectively, as in the 
annexed figure, and using the larger 
counters to represent three on 1.he 
same bar ; on the first bar of the 
subtrahend we find five counters, 
while there are only two on the 
corresponding, bar of the minuend : 
we must therefore borrow one from 
the second bar, which iiicrea.scs the 
number on the first to eight.' The 
five counteivs in the subtrahend be¬ 
ing taken from these, leave a dif¬ 
ference of three. Having already 
borrowed one from the second bar 
of the minuend, we must considei 
it as containing only two counters, 
ai:^d as there is one in the subtra¬ 
hend, we must put down a differ- 
eneexof one. On the third bar of 
tlic minuend there i;; only one 
counter ; we must, then, suppose 
the si/rglc coutJter. on the fifth l^ar 
to be removed to the fourth, whefe 
it wUl be represented by six, and 
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one of the^e again removed to the 
third, where it will increase the 
number to seven; from which the 
two counters on the subtrahend be¬ 
ing taken, leave a difference of five. 
Again, of the six borrowed from 
the highest bar, five still remain on 
the fourth, from which, if w^ sub* 
tract the four of the subtrahend, 
we have a remainder of one. 
the whole, then, the remainder 
consists of 3, 6 , 5 times 36, and 
21 6 ,—that is 405. 

Multiplication is nothing but a 
process of repeated additions. This 
process, however, may be abbre¬ 
viated ; and the method of per¬ 
forming this will easily be seen 
from a single instance. Let it be 
required to multiply* the number 
37 by 21 . We shall first dispose 
these numbers on the, Ternary 
jce/s,*placing the multiplier direct¬ 
ly under the multiplicand. 



Here the single counter on the se¬ 
cond bar of the multiplier shews 
that the multiplicand is to be mul¬ 
tiplied by three; or, what is tW 
same thing, when it is placed m 
the product, each counter mus^ be 
carried, a bar to the left. ^ In thef 
same way, the two .counters on the 
thir^l bar of the multiplier, ashew 
thac each counter of the multipli¬ 
cand must be doubled, and,ad¬ 
vanced two places to the left. Add- 
V<?L. II. I 


ing, then, these separate products 
together, we find that the result is 
composed of S, 18, 27, and 729, 
makibg in all 777 , 

Division, or the finding how 
often*one number may be takea 
from another, piay be simplified by 
subtracting the divisor a certain 
number of times from a part only 
of the dividem^ and again sub¬ 
tracting some n^Piiple of the divi¬ 
sor from that remainder. A single 
example will make this perfectly 
clear. Suppose, then,' it were re¬ 
quired to divide 2346 by ^3, and 
to perform the operation on the 
Quaternary scale. , 
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purpose of subtt’acting. The re¬ 
mainder is denoted by three coun¬ 
ters on the fifth bar, and one on 
the fourth; to this we must add 
another portion of the dividend, 
namely, the two counters on the 
third bar. The remainder tlms 
increased will give two counters for 
the t^ird bar of the quotient; and 
multiplying and subtracting as be¬ 
fore, we shall obtain successively 
one for the second bar of the quo¬ 
tient, and two for the first. .We 
find the quotient, then, to consist 
of 2, 4, 32, and G4, that is 102. 

We really cannot prevail on our¬ 
selves to follow this subject any 
* We must first express *the num- further, or to enter upon* the long 
bers in that scale, as* above, explanation of the extraction of 
placing the divisor immediately roots given at p. S3. Though en- 
abnve tlic dividend, and leaving livened by several specimens of 
a space betv'cen for the quotient, fine writing, not exactly accord- 
Here the quotient is found to ing with our notions of good laste; 
be contained once in the coun- though we are taught in recur- 
ters on the three highest bars of ring division, “ to use the sign <y» 
the dividend ; or, to speak more for arics, the first sign of the cclip- 
correctly, it would be contained tic, as intimating the biith of the 
in them once, if they were pla- revolving year, and therefore, by 
ced in a similar order on the extension, the re-commencement 
three lower bars'. 'But since their of a periodical cycle,” (p. f^l.) ; 
real situation makes their value and although the learned Professor, 
C4 times greater than if they soaring still higher, reminds us, 
were on the lower bars, it follows (p. 240.), that “ the formation of 
that the quotient is contained in circulating decimals affords a fine 
them 64 times, which may he re- illustration of that secret concatc- 
presented by placing in the tyto-- nation which binds the succession 
tient our counter on the fourth oar. of physical events, and determines 
Mr Leslie (p. 77.) contents himself the varied Icngthciied cycles of the 
with saying, that the quotient is returning seasons—although this 
contained once in the three first be very fine, still this fkut part 
bars. This, to say the' least of it, of the Philosophy of Arithmetic 
is vciy incorrect, and must leave is to oiir taste somewhat heavy 
the inexpci icnccd reader at a loss, and uninteresting^. This may, 
to discover, why the unit! so found ^idced, spring from our own want 
is to be placed on the fourth bar cj' philosophical taste; but as we 
rather than on any other. But to arc of course unwilling to grant 
proceed with the opei'ation. The ^hi#, we shall examine what arc 
divisor must he multiplied by (he the pro\)erties of itrtei'esf which 
utiit so placed, that is, it must be we think wanting in this produc- 
raised three places to the left, and tion of Mr Leblic.—In the first 
placed under the dividend for the place, then, it wants novelty. No 
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new truth fe proposed; all theii^orld 
knows, and has long known, how 
to add, subtract, multiply, and di> 
vide, nor were demonstrations 
wanting of the truth ‘of. the usual 
processes. The only merit, then, 
which Mr Leslie could attain *is, 
that of having presented thc^worltl 
with a better proof than had yet 
been advanced ; though, indeed, il* 
lustration rather than proof is re¬ 
quired ; for when the pupil cleai ly 
sees horn the different operations 
are performed, he can Scarcely fail 
to perceive that they are rightljf 
performed. As an illu-^tration, then, 
of tlid* theory of numbers, we look 
upon the first fifty page# of this work 
as possessing considerable merit; 
though even here the p/ inciple is fa¬ 
miliar to everyone who has seen the 
figure ofan Abacus or Chinese Swan- 
pan : and we think that schoolmas¬ 
ters might advantageously use it, 
in conveying to their pupils the 
first elements of arithmetic. The 
tangible method might also be used 
with advantage in addition and 
subttaction ; but further than this 
it Js preposterous to apply it. To 
prove this assertion, we need only 
refer to the examples we have given 
in multiplication and division; their 
length evidently unfits them for 
the purpose of elementary illustra¬ 
tion. Indeed, if a pupil has ac- 
(luircd a clear notion of the ana¬ 
logy between the tangible and figu- 
rate methods in numeration, addi¬ 
tion, and subtraction, he can 
scarcely fail to comprehend the 
ligurate operations of multiplica¬ 
tion and division.—We have also 
to complain of a great samenes^ a 
lieaping up of examples whcre^nc 
would have been sufficient^ or jfmere 
at least it jrpuld have betffir 
merely to state the question, and 
Icjave it to be worked oiit«by the 
reader.—Upon the whole, then, we 
certainly recommend the qpfeful 

I 


perusal of the first fifty pages; af¬ 
ter that wc only presume to say, 
that the reader may go on till he is 
tired. We speak of tiie first part 
only^ and must* postpone till our 
next number any consideration of 
fhe figuratc arithmetic. 

And now, having followed Mr 
Leslie so lo*g, we may he permit¬ 
ted to point out a few of the simple 
properties of i/hmbers, which we 
verily believe might be proved to 
a child more easily on algebraical 
principles, than by \lic bar and 
counter system.^ 

1. The first wc shall mention is 
the manval ihultiplication noticed 
by Mr, Leslie, (at p. 72.) This 
trick, as wc have seen it used in 
schools, applies .only to the multi¬ 
plication of quantities under ten, 
and is tljus perfortribd :—Suppose 
it be required to tell the product 
of seven and nine; here t)ic seven 
is three below ten, and the nine 
one below, ten. Let, then, three 
fingers of the right hand, and one 
of the left, be doubled into the 
palm, there wid remain on both 
hands six fingers outstretched, 
which must be multiplied by ten; 
and the product of three and one, 
whicli represent the doubled fingers, 
must be added—-we have thus three 
added to six tens, or sixty-three, 
fbr the product. The reason of 
this process will be clean to those 
who know the simplest elements of 
algebra; jf we multiply 

n « 
n —6 

(a 4- 6) + ah = (» — 

a -j- 6) -j- ah zs ft, •f' 

P-l)+a4. 

Now let us suppose that » = 10, 
and that o = the deficiency of our 
factor below ten, and h that of the 
3 
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other; it is evident that -g- — ff, 
and -6, or 5 — a and 5 — 6, 

I 

represent the outstretched fi^igers 
of each hand, while a and h re¬ 
present those that are doubled. 

2. In the same way we know 
that the product of »-|-a and »-)-6 
is -^-n. a-\-h-^a6., If, therefore, 
we are required to multiply toge¬ 
ther two nuiobers between ten and 
fifteen, we have only to double in on 
our hand as many fingers as repre¬ 
sent the excess of one factor above 
ten, and on the other hand the ex¬ 
cess of the other factpr. The sum 
of the doubled fingers iftust then 
be multiplied by ten, and '^a hun¬ 
dred, together with the product of 
the double fingers on each hand, 
must be added. Thus, let it be re¬ 
quired to multiply thirteen and 
foul teen: In this case three fingers 
of one hand, and four of the other, 
must be doubled; the sum of these 
multiplied by ten is 7G^ and the 
product of three and four is twelve, 
and the whole product is 100+70 
+12, or 182 . 

3. For the multiplication of num¬ 
bers under 100, we must use the 
expression a) x (a'*—6) = 

7*4 — fit +fl6 =:M® (m’— a+6) 

+« 6 . If, therefore, as before, n ^e 
assumed equal to 10 , n* is lOQ, 
and a and 6 are the deficiencies of 
each factor below 100 . We have 
only, then, to subtract the sum of 
the deficiencies from 100 , attach 
two cyphers to it, and add the pro¬ 
duct of the deficiencies. Thus, let 
it be lequired to multiply 96 and 
94; here the deficiencies are six 
and four, their sum 10 , and this 
subtracted from 100, leaves 90.. 
Attach two cyphers to this, and we 
' have 9000, to which, if the pro¬ 
duct of six and four, or twenty- 
four, be added, we have 9024 for 
the product of 96 and 94 . 


4. For the multiplication of 
numbers above l§0, it is evident, 
that using a similar notation, we 

have n’ («’*+a/,6) +n6, for the 
product. Iff therefore, a and b are 
the excesses of the factors above 
100, we must add the sum of 
tiiese excesses. Thus, let it be re¬ 
quired to multiply 104 into 105 , 
ijere the excesses are four and five, 
and their sum nine. Affixing, then, 
two cyphers to 109i and adding 20, 
which is the product of the exces¬ 
ses, we have 10,920 for the pro¬ 
duct of 104 and 105 . 

We shall conclude with a few 
remarks on the method of teaching 
arithmetic in most of our' schools. 
There is perhaps no other branch 
of education in which the memory 
is so overloaded, and the exercise 
of the judgement so entirely^ne- 
glectcd. Many person.s, indeed, 
are of opinion, that the minds of 
children are not competent to un¬ 
derstand the abstract truths on 
which the simplest operations of 
arithmetic are founded. We doubt 
whether the experiment has 'ever 
been tried on a large scale f apd 
besides, referring again to our fa¬ 
vourite fifty pages at the commence¬ 
ment of Mr Leslie's book, ought 
the illustrations there given of the 
theory of numbers which treat only 
of actual, visible, palpable objects, 
to be called abstract reasonings.^ It 
should be remembered, also, that 
the elementary of)erations of arith¬ 
metic in their usual form are ab¬ 
stract ; nine and seven are abstract 
terms, as. completely so as the x 
end y of algebra ; and a child will 
ccLtainly comprehend more easily 
thtttaking away of seven counters 
from a row of nine, than the sub¬ 
tracting of the abstract expression 
of number ^even from the other ab¬ 
stract expression nine. We must 
keep clear of metaphysics, in whick 
we confess ourselves rudes and in- 
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docti; but?«'liat we mean to say is 
simply this, that a child will more 
easily perceive the nature and re¬ 
lations of numbers, when they arc 
presented to him in*a real visible 
form, than when he has to infer 
their existence from some arbitraiy 
signs. We would therefofe re¬ 
commend, that every class of be¬ 
ginners should be provided with tfti 
Abacus or Swanpan that is, with 
a system of wires and counters si¬ 
milar to those represented in Mr 
Leslie’s figures. When they have 
become familiar with the use of 
their instrument, they might then 
be taiijihjt to connect the operations 
so peiiormed with figtirate arith¬ 
metic ; and liaving become well 
grounded in this also, we sec no 
reason why they should not pro¬ 
ceed^ to universal arithmetic, that 
is, to algebra, at a very early age. 
We again repeat, that while the 
nicmoiies of children are cruelly 
overloaded with rules and tables, 
their reason and invention are al¬ 
most entirely neglected.—We must 
now close this article, and jjostpone 
ouj'remarks on Mr Leslie's second 
part till our next Number. 


Statement respecting the Earl of 
Selkirk's JSeillemcnt upon the Red 
River m North America; its 
Destruction in 1815 and 18l6, 
and the Massacre of Governor 
Sempli and his party, ^.--^Lon- 
dou, John Murray, 1817. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in me 
Indian Countries oj Noith jfjine- 
rica, since the connexion rf Use 
Right Hdn. the Ear! df Selkirk 
iv'uh the Hudson's Bay Covgpany, 
’and his attempt to establish a Co- 

• See PhiL Trans. voL XVl. p. §5. 


lotiy on the Red River; with a dc-^ 
tailed account of his Lordship’s 
Military Expedition to andsuhse- 
qi^nl proceedings at Fort Wil¬ 
liam, in Upper Canada. 

LL our readers arc aware that 
there are twp trading companies in 
British America ; the one founded 
by charter, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, of which the head esta¬ 
blishment is on Hudson’s Cay, and 
the other originating ift a voluntary 
association of individual merchants 
about the year f7S.3, having their 
seat of hiysineis at-Montrcal. 'riitf 
latter, known by the name of the 
Noitli-Wcst Company, carries ou 
a very extensive trade with the In¬ 
dians and other natives who inha¬ 
bit the vast rcgions*wlnch stretch 
to the northward and westward 
from Upper Canada; receiving 
from tliese roving tribes a variety 
of furs and skins, and giving them 
in return,Vianufacturcd goods, spi¬ 
rituous liquors, &c. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company exercise a similar 
kind of traffic ;* but, wlicther owing 
to the inertness of old .age, or par¬ 
taking of that apathy which is secni 
growSipon all chartered bodies,their 
ticalings of late years have not kept 
pace with tlie spirit of commercial 
adventure in other departments; 
insomuch, indeed, that tholargeter¬ 
ritory granted to them by royal 
favour had gradually fallen into 
the occupancy of tlie rival establish¬ 
ment of Montreal. As, however, 
they had never relinquished their 
title to the lands named in this 
charter, nor granted, farther than 
by connivance, the use of thern^ 
to any other class of individuals, 
the directors of the ancient com¬ 
pany conceived that they po.sscssetI 
the right, not only to enjoy their « 
grant in their own persons, but 
also to make it over to any one oi 
more representatives. Some tTme, 
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therefore, prior to 1811, Lord Sel¬ 
kirk, having purchased largely of 
their stock, entered into terms with 
them for a portion, of their terri¬ 
tory ; whereupon the directors, 
Jiaviiig taken the opinion of couut 
sel, agreed in the year just men¬ 
tioned, to transfer to him in fee- 
simple, and upon the express con¬ 
dition of forming an agricultural 
colony, an extent of land, amount¬ 
ing, it is said, to about 116’,000 
square miles.* As the merits of the 
questioif before the public depend 
a good deal uponP the validity of 
this conveyance, an^ the nature of 
the privileges annexed Co it, vve 
shall here give the opiniorf of the 
lawyers, who, as we have just said, 
were consulted, by the governor 
and committee of directors. 

“ We are of opinion, that the 
grant of the soil contained in the 
fluirtcr is good ; and that it will 
include all tlie country, the waters 
of which run into Hud&6n''s Bay, as 
ascertained by geographical obser¬ 
vations. . We are of opinion, that 
an individual holding of the H. B. 
(’o. a lease, or grant, in fee-simple, 
of any portion of their territory, 
will be entitled to ail the ord/nary 
rights of landed property as in 
England, and will be entitled to 
prevent other persons from occu- 
pyrng any part of the lands, from 
cutting down timber, and fishing in 
the adjoining waters, (being such 
as a private right of fishing may 
subsist ill), and may (if he can 
peaceably or otherwise in due course 
of law) dispossess them of any 
buildings which they have'recently 
erected within the limits of his pro¬ 
perty.—Wc are of opinion, that thp 
grant of the civil and criminal ju¬ 
risdiction is valid, but it is not 
granted to the Company, but to 
iliegovernor and council at their re- 
spcctiveestablisliments; butweean- 
uot vecommend it so as to afi'ect the 
lives or limbs of ciiininaU. It is to 


be exercised by the goirernor and 
council as judges, who are to pro¬ 
ceed according to the laws of Eng¬ 
land— rhe Company may appoint 
a sheriff to execute judgement, and 
to,do his duty as in England.— 
We arc of opinion, that the sheriff, 
in case of resistance to his autho¬ 
rity, may call out the population to 
Kis assistance, and may put arms 
into the liands of their servants, 
for defence against attack, and to 
assist in enforcing the judgement of 
the Court; but such powers cannot 
be exercised with too much circum¬ 
spection.—We are of opinion^ that 
all powers will be subjeot .to the 
jurisdiction'of the Court, who re¬ 
side or are fixed within the territo¬ 
ries over which it extends.—-We do 
not think the act 43 Oco. Ill, 
commonly called the Canada jaris- 
diction act, gives jurisdiction with¬ 
in the territories of the H. B. Co.; 
the same being within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of their own Governor and 
Council.—We are of opinion, that 
the Governor (in H.Bay) might, un¬ 
der the authority of the Company, 
appoint co^istables and other officlirs 
for the preservation of the peace, 
and that the officers so appointed 
would have the same duties and 
privileges as similar officers in 
England, so far as these duties and 
privileges may be applicable to 
their situation in the territories of 
the company.” 

The opinions thus clearly and 
decidedly given are signed by Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Justice Holroyd, 

. Mr Cruise, Mr Scarlett, and Mr 
I^Il, and would, of course, leave 
JiLle doubt as the legality and va- 
liduy of the conveyance. Measures 
Ajrere accordingly taken without de¬ 
lay for rcolizing the immediate ob¬ 
jects which hisLordshiphad in view. 
Mr M^cs Macdonell was appointed 
by the Company governor of Os- 
sinibuia, the district within M'hich 
the projected settlement was to be 
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formed, apd was also invested by 
Lord Selkirk with the superintend- 
ance of the colony, and with a ge¬ 
neral charge of the settlers. 

The next point tp be brought 
before the reader is the nature of 
the country into which the colonists 
were invited; for as reports hare 
been industriously spread abroad 
that the land was unsusceptible of 
cultivation, barren, desolate, and 
exposed to every physical disadvan¬ 
tage, it will be nothing more than 
justice to the noble emigrant, to 
state the facts by which he was 
guided. We allude here to an ac¬ 
count of the soil, clinlate, and pro¬ 
ductions drawn up by a Mr Prit¬ 
chard, who had lived thirteen years 
on the Red River,* in answer to 
certain queries, addressed to him 
.at the request, we believe, of Lord 
Selkirk, by Mr Colin Robertson. 
‘ From experience,' that gentleman 
remarks, * I can take upon myself 
to say, that the climate is much 
the same as in Upper Canada; that 
is, the winters are of a shorter du¬ 
ration, and much milder than those 
experienced at Quebec. Last sum¬ 
mer I had water-meloAs sown in 
the open ground on the fourth of 
June, which were ripe early in Sep¬ 
tember ; the largest weighing thir¬ 
teen pound. The* musk melons 
and cucumbers vfcve as large antf 
as well flavoured as I ever met 
with at' a ^ fruit-shop in London. 
Turnips sown on the 2dth of June, 
were ready for the table about the 
middle of August. A bushel of 
potatoes will produce from forty to 
fifty bushels.—Wheat, barley, and 
rye, I have only seen in sraill 
quantities, but I am of opinjlon, 
that no country will produce ajinore 
abundant crop, or with soMit^c 
ttttHtne, as? on the Red* RiVer.—I 
need not mention the igimense 
herds of buffalos that graze on' the 
plains, or the number of elk and 
moose deer that inhabit the vfoods. 
—-A line with sixty hooks, set a- 


cross any part of the river, will 
give you from sixty to a hundred 
cathsh every day, each weighing 
from nine to twenty-five pounds ; 
besides, sturgeon and many other 
fish'peculiar to North America may 
be taken in great abundance with 
nets. In the fall and spring, wild 
fowl of alfnost every description 
are very common. The general 
price of a buffalo, as large as an 
English ox, is from twenty to thir¬ 
ty rounds of ammunition, or from 
three-fourths to a pound of tobacco. 
—But the real value of thJ country 
is the fertility df its soil, and the 
facility tljjat nature offers to the in¬ 
dustrious of obtaining the reward of 
his labours. Here a luxuriant soil 
only asks the labour of tlic plough¬ 
man, not a root or^tump require to 
be taken up. The lands arc already 
cleared. The plains present you 
with a pasturage many miles in ex¬ 
tent ; and your horses and cows, 
except those of the latter that re¬ 
quire to be milked, may be left out 
all winter. In truth, 1 know of no 
country that offers so many advan¬ 
tages ; an exceeding wholesome 
climate, a fertile soil, fish, flesh, 
and fowls in abundance, and sugar 
and •salt for the trouble of making 
them. In fact, all the necessaries 
and all the luxuries that are useful 
0 men arc found here, society only 
is wanting,' &c. , 

It will not then be imagined by 
any impartial individual, that his 
Lordship meant to starve his poor 
Highland emigrants, or even that 
he was not justified in inviting a 
part of the overflowing po|)ulation 
of these'islands, to avail themselves 
of advantages rarely to be met with 
^n a new settlement of agricultural 
colonists. In 1812, Mr Miles 
Macdonncll arrived at Red River 
with a party of settlers and laid the 
foundation of the colony; these 
were joined the following year by 
a considerable number mor<*, so 
that in .Rine !8I4, the amount of 
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settlers and labourers united reach¬ 
ed to about two hundred. From 
the favouiablc accounts which had 
been sent home to the Hmlilands, 
emigrants of all denominations were 
making haste to join their i'liends 
at Kildonan, the name which thc}f 
had bestowed upon the rising co¬ 
lony at Ossinaboiii; and»from eighty 
to n hundred had actually arrived 
at Hudson’s Bay, when the news 
met them that’the settlers were dis¬ 
persed, and the establishment bro¬ 
ken up.. We cannot be minute in 
detailing all the pprticulais which 
preceded and led to this event. 
'Khe North-West Cdlnpa«y, from 
the very first, viewed within eye 
of jealousy and suspicion tliis at¬ 
tempt at colonization on the part 
of Lord Sclkiik"*. They imagined 
they saw in tfiis infant settlement 
the origin of a system, by which 
the whole of the fur tiade would 
be ultimately transferred to their 
rivals at Hudson’s Bay,.or, which 
would prove nearly as bad, the in¬ 
habitants would be civilized, the 
soil occupied and iinproved, and 
the wild beasts gradually cxteimi- 
nated. In (ruth, it is a maxim 
upon which these gentlemen have 
acted, and which they have coinage 
enough to avow, that " coloniza¬ 
tion is at all times unfavourable to 
the fur trade.” • 

The frifcnds of I^ord Selkirk, (the 
authors of the Statement,") have 
collected a number of facts to prove, 
that agents were employed by the 
Montreal Association, to seduce 
the settlers and labourers on the 
Kildonan colony, and to .remove 
them, if possible, to Upper Cana¬ 
da. However that .may be, mat¬ 
ters seem to have been brought to* 
a crisis by au exercise of power on 
the part of Miles Mardonnell, Lord 
Selkirk's superinteudant; who is¬ 
sued a proclamation, forbidding 
every person trading in furs or pro¬ 
visions within the tcrritot\ps of the 


Hudson’s Bay Company,«the North 
West Company, or any individual 
or unconnected traders or persons 
whatever, from carrying away any 
provisions, Htfsh, grain, or vege¬ 
tables proem ed or raised witliinthe 
said territory, save and except what 
nught be judged necessary for the 
trading jiartics at that moment 
wathin the territory, to carry them 
to their respective destinations.— 
The enforcement of this ordet was 
obviously and directly to put an 
end to the trade of the North-West’ 
Company; for as some partners 
and agents of that mercantile body 
winter every year in the Indian 
countries, and even in that'parti¬ 
cular district granted to the Earl of 
Selkirk, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should erect posts and 
collect prewisions, to protect ^nd' 
assist the persons appointed to oc¬ 
cupy the wintering stations. The 
order, however, was enforced, and 
a supply of provisions laid up in 
the post of Riviere la Sourie, was 
actually removed by violent means, 
and lodged in the stores of thevinew 
settlement This step led to de^^i- 
sive results. After some negocia- 
tion, the North-West people at¬ 
tacked Lord Selkiik’.s Fort, carry¬ 
ing off the greater part of his fire- 
|U'ms and ammunition; and a short 
time afterwards, liaving procured 
from one of their own partners, 
who acted as a magistrate, a war¬ 
rant to awrehend Mr M. Macdo- 
nell, (Mrapencer, who served un- 
dei him as sheriff having been pre¬ 
viously apprehended) they renewed 
hostilities upon the settlement, and 
suVccedcd in compelling that gen- 
tlerhan to surrender himself their 
pris\ier. The dispersion of the 
st*ltlcrs soon followed. Unat>le to 
defend themselves against thc^- 
rious ht lf-breeds, who fought under 
the banners of the North-West 
Comp^any, they accepted the friend¬ 
ly ofter of a party of Santoux In- 
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diansj wha undertook to escort them 
and their property down the river 
to Lake Winepic. Thus quitting 
their habitations, the settlers, whose 
numbers had been reduced by de¬ 
sertion to about sixty, proceeded 
in their boats to the farther en<^ of 
the lake now mentioned, wheie th^ 
stationed themselves at a trading 
post, called Jack River House, be¬ 
longing to the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany. The very day after they had 
left the settlement, a party of their 
enemies, consisting of the North- 
West Company servants, clerks, 
and dependants, repaired to the 
spot, and setting Hre to the houses, 
the mili*and other buildings, burnt 
them to the ground. This achieve¬ 
ment was completed* under the au¬ 
spices of Duncan Cameron, one of 
the resident partners of the North- 
West association ; and to him in a 
very particular manner was that 
body indebted for this partial suc¬ 
cess, in frustrating the designs of 
Lord Selkirk. . 

This nobleman, having received 
information early in the spring, that 
an «ttack on his colony was medi¬ 
tated by the Indians, had*according- 
ly by this timearrived atNew-York, 
on his way to the Red River, to con- 
certmeasures for averting the threa¬ 
tened catastrophe ; when the news 
reached him of its having actually* 
taken place. Relinquishing his ori¬ 
ginal plan,, his Lordship employed 
himself in procuring alHdavits from 
the mouths of such of his people as 
had come down to the Canadas, with 
the view of ascertaining the truth, 
relative to the demolition of his es¬ 
tablishment ; and it was whilst thus 
engaged, that he received the agree¬ 
able tidings that the settlers^ad, 
upon the retreat of the Northeast 
-Rgelits, returned to Kildonan, and 
re-established the colony.^ This 
happy turn of dflairs was brought 
about by'Mf Colin Robertson, who 
had Joined the fugitives at* Lake 
Vot. 11. 


Winepic, and exhorted them to re¬ 
turn to their lands under his pro¬ 
tection, as a member of the Hud¬ 
son'S Bay factory. They followed 
his dflvice; and being shortly after 
increased in numbers by the ar¬ 
rival of a strong body of Highlan¬ 
ders, they renewed their labours 
with every prospect of competence 
and comfort. To keep up their 
spirits, too. Lord Selkirk instantly 
dispatched a message'to inform the 
settlers of his arrival in America, 
and to assure them, thUt as soon as 
the navigation should be open in 
the spring, he would join them at 
the settlqmeiH with every means 
he coujd obtain to secure their 
safety. But the messenger was 
waylaid and rob^ied at the instiga¬ 
tion of Mr Norman M'Lcod, the 
same magistiate whtf issued orders 
for the apprehension of Miles Mac- 
doncll. This most upright organ 
of justice writes as follows to a 
subordinate agent posted at Fond 
du Lac. “ The intention of this 
express is to inform you, that La- 
gimonicrc is again to pass tlirougli 
your dcpartmbnt on his way with 
letters to the Red River. As a 
precautionary measure, he n)ust 
absohitely be prevented proceeding, 
or forwarding any letters. He and 
the men along with him, and an 
Lidiau guide he has, must all be 
sent with their budget to this place, 
here to await the result of future 
proceedings." This feat was a- 
chieved to a wish. Lagimonicre 
was stopped in the night, beaten in 
a shocking manner, and plundered 
of his dispatches; some of which, 
consisting of letters in Lord Sel¬ 
kirk’s hand-writing, were after- 
nvards found ahiong some loose pa¬ 
pers at Fort-William, the princi¬ 
pal post of the North-West Com- 
pany. 

Not succeeding in an application 
to the provincial government for a 
small body of troops to escorf him 
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into the interior, and to protect his his trial. This occarrcnqp conclud- 
colony, Lord Selkirk engaged about ed the memorable campaign of 
a hundred discharged soldiers of 1815.—The following winter pass- 
ihc regiments of De Mcuron«and cd in quietness, if we except the 
Watteville to accompany him to rumours whi<di were ever and anon 
the Tied River. As he was advanc-> conveyed to the ears of the settlers, 
ing by the way of Lakes Huron and that they would be attacked in the 
Superior, ana had already reached spring^y the Brules or half-breeds, 
the falls of St Mary, which divide who compose the majority of the 
these immense bodies of" water from North-West servants in the Indian 


c&ch other, he was met by some of 
his people, who had been sent for¬ 
ward in light canoes, carrying the 
distressing intelligence that the 
settlement was, a second time, de¬ 
stroyed, and thafMr Semple, the 
goveinor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who happened to be 
there at the time, and severSl other 
individuals in the service of the 
same company,, iVcre barbarously 
put to death., This information, of 
course, arrested the progress of the 
Earl towards Red River. Enraged 
and grieved, he wrote to Sir John 
Sherbrooke, the govern or of Canada, 
commimicatlug to him' wha^ had 
taken place, and also his determi¬ 
nation to seek redress, as a magis¬ 
trate, at the North -West Compa¬ 
ny’s establishment of Fort-William. 
Before wc attend him thither, how¬ 
ever, we shall extract a few details, 
relative to this second attack on 
the unfortunate settlers, and the 
death of Governor Semple. 

No sooner had Mr Colin Robert¬ 
son rc-conducted the colonists to 
their lands at Kildonan, after the 
lirst dispersion, than the North- 
West people, under Mr Duncan 
Cameron, began ogain to annoy 
them. Robertson, however, who 
had promised to do liis utmost in 
their defence, did not remain a pas¬ 
sive spectator. He attacked thf 
enemies’ fort, retook the arms 
which had been carried off by Ca¬ 
meron's agents, made himself pri¬ 
soner, and subsequently sent him to 
Hudson's Bay, for the purpose of 
beii\g conveyed to England to take 


countries. It was not, however, 
till the month of June that matters 
came to a crisis. At the peribd 
now mentioned, as a large party of 
the North-West people, headed by 
some clerks and other subordinate 
persons, made their appearance in 
the vicinity^of the Kildonan .settle¬ 
ment, Mr Semple, who chanced 
to be there in the course of his 
rounds, as governor of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay territory, went out, at¬ 
tended by about thirty armed ilren, 
to ascertain the particular object of, 
such a expedition. The authors 
of the “ Statement” aver, that this 
object was no other than a direct 
attack on Lord Selkirk’s colony; 
whereas the writer of the “ Narra¬ 
tive” endeavours to make it appear 
that the servants of thcNorth-W^st 
Company had • nothing more in 
view than to protect a large con¬ 
voy of provisions to one of their 
trading stations, and to open acora- 
• municatlon by land between I,ake 
Winepic and the Riviere Qii’ Ap- 
pele. We have only to do with 
lacts, and therefore refrain from 
deciding as to secret intentions and 
ulterior views. 

“ It .ippcars that Governor Semple was 
upon the point of returning from the Iteil 
Hirer to York Fort in Hudson’s Bay, on 
til A concerns of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany when the reptirts, which had been 
iiff smhe time in circulation,of intended hos> 
duty agmnst the settlenicnt,t began’S^iii- 
crease from every quarter. jMeasurcs of 
precaution were adopted, and a watch regu¬ 
larly kept to guard against surprise.—On 
the llth of June, two Crcc Indians who 
had escaped from the party of Canadians 
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and Bmles ujider Mr Alexander M'Donnd, 
iuune to Mr Semple at Fort Douglas, ad* 
joiiuhg the settlement, and told him that he 
would certainly be attacked in two dap by 
the Bois-Brul^s, commanded by Cnthbert 
Grant, Hoole, Fraser, Boftrrassa, Lacerte, 
and Thomas M‘Kay, all in tlic service of 
the North-West Company, who wer«<ale- 
termined to take tlie fort; and that, if 
any resistance was made, neither m!in, wo¬ 
man, or child would escape. Two diicfis of 
the ^ntoux Indians, hearing also of the i]% 
tended attack, came and held a council with 
(lovemor Semple, and told him, in a speech, 

“ they were come to take tiieir father’s ad¬ 
vice, and wished to know from him hew 
they were to act; that they were certain he 
would be attacked, and that,' if thdr father 
wanted their osdstance, they, and their 
young men, woidd be ready to defend him.” 
—Govefnof Semple answered, by advising 
them not*to interfere: —But,’' said he, “ as 
wc are not sure what may be the will of our 
Great Father, I now give *you a supply of 
gunpowder, that, in case of rtiy destruction, 
you may have the means of procuring sub¬ 
sistence, for yourselves and families, during 
the summer.” Some of the free Canadians 
iJso offered to join him, but he declined 
their service, saying, that he did not wisli 
them to %ht against their countrymen. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of June,” 
(says Mr Pritchard in his narrative,} “ a 
man in the watch-house called out, that tlie 
ilalf-biceds were coming. The governor, 
some'iuier gentlemen, and myself, looked 
tlirc^gh spy-glasses, and I distinedy saw some. 
armed people on horseback passing along 
tlie plains. A man then call^ out, tlicy, 
(meaning the Half-breeds} are making for 
the settlers; on whidi the governor said. 
We must go out and mett these people ; 
let twenty men follow me.” We proceed¬ 
ed by the old road leading down the settle¬ 
ment. As we were going along, we met 
many of the settlers running to the fort, 
crying “the Ilalf-brecds—theIlalf-brccds.” 
—When we advanced about tliree quarters 
of a mile along the settlement, we saw 
some people on horseback behind a point of 
woods.—On our nearer approach, the party 
seemed more numerous ; on which, tlie go¬ 
vernor made a halt, and sent for a field- 
' piece, which delaying to arrive, he ordered 
us to advance.—We had not proceeded 
before the Half-breeds, on horseback, wh 
their fac^ painted in a most hideous man- * 
m the dresses of Indian’warriors, 
^came forward and surrounded us in the 
form of a half-moon. We dien extendi^ our 
line, and moved more into the open plain; 
and as fiiey advanced, we retreated a liew 
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steps backwards, and then saw a Canadian, 
named Boucher, ride up to us waving his 
hai)d, and calling out, •• What do you 
want*?” the governor replied, “ What do 
you vyint ?” To w^ich Boucher answered, 
“ We^want our fort.”—The governor said, 
“ Go*to your fort”—They were, by this 
time, near each other, and consequently 
spoke too low for me to hear.—Being at 
some little distance to the riglit of tlie go¬ 
vernor, I saw him take hold <if Boucher’s 
gun, and almost immediately a general illsi. 
charge of fire-arms to(dt place; but whether 
it began on our side or dint 'of tlie enemy, 
it was impossible to distinguish: my atten¬ 
tion was then directed towanls my persona 
defence. In a few minutes, almost all our 
people wore either J^iilled or wounded.— 
Captain Rogers, havmg fallen, rose up a- 
gain and came toin^rds me, when not sec-, 
ing one qf our party who was not either 
killed or disabled, I called out to him, 
“ For God’s sake give yourself Up.”— 
He ran towauls Iheengmy for tkat purpose, 
myself following him. 4lc raised up his 
hands, and, in Knglisii an<i>broken French, 
called out for mercy. A Half-breed, (son 
of Colonel William M‘Kay) shot him 
through die liead, and another cut open 
his belly with a knife, with the most horrid 
imprecations. l‘'ortunately for me, a Ca¬ 
nadian (named* Lavigne), joining his en¬ 
treaties to mine, saved me (though Witli the 
greatest difiioulty) from sharing tlic fate of 
my friend at that moment. After this, I 
wjis tesaied from dfeth in the most provi¬ 
dential manner, no less than six dificrent 
times, on my mad to, and at, the Frog 
Plain, (^hc head quarters of those cruel 
nuirderers). V there saw Uiat Alexander 
Murray, and his wife, two of William Ban- 
nernun's children, and Alc.vandcr Suther¬ 
land, settlers, itnil likewise Anthony Muc- 
Doiudl, a servant, were prisoners^ having 
been token before the action took ]>lace. 
With the exception of myself, no quarter was 
given to any of us. The knife, axe, or ball, 
put a period to the existence of the wound¬ 
ed ; and on tiie bodies of the dead were 
practised all those horrible barbarities which 
characterise the inhuman heart of die sa- 
vtige. The amiable and mild Mr Semple 
lying on bis side, (his diigh liaving been 
broken), and supporting his head upon his 
hand, ■ addressed die* chief commander of 
our* enemies, by inquiring if he was Mr 
Grant; and being answered in the afiirma- 
tive, “ I am not mortally woimded,” said 
Mr Semple, “ and, ',if you could get me 
c-onveyed to the fort, I think I should live.” 

' —Grant promised he would do so; and im¬ 
mediately left him in thc/core of a Can^ 
o 
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dian, who afterwards told, th^t an Indian of 
their party came up and shot Mr Semple 
in the breast.”—Pp. 81—84. 

“ By the deposition of Michael ifeden, 
who was close to Governor Semple fluiing 
this horrible transaction, it appeafs that 
Boucher, the Canadian, advana'd in fropt 
of his party, and, in an insolent tone, de¬ 
sired to know what he (Mr Semple) was a- 
bout. Mr Semple desired to know what he 
and his party wanted. Boucher said, he 
wanted his fort. The governor desired him 
to go to his fort—upon which Boucher said 
to die governor, “ Why did you destroy our 
fort, you damned rascal 'i" Mr Semple then 
laid hol^^ of the bridle of Boucher’s horse, 
saying, “ Scoundrel, do yon tell me so ?” 
Upon this, Boucher jflmpcd from his horse, 
—and a shot was instai^y fired by one of 
’Grant’s party of horsemen, 'which killed 
Mr Holt, who was standing ncatj Governor 
Semple.—Boucher then ran to his party, 
and another shot was fired, by whicli Mr 
Semple was wounded. The Governor imme- 
liiatcly cried out to his men, “ Do what you 
can to take care of yourselves.” But, instead 
of this, his p.uty appear to have crowded a- 
bout him, to ascertain what injury he had 
met ivith ;—and, while they were thus col¬ 
lected, flic Bndcs, who had formed a circle 
round tlicni, fired a general volley among 
them, by which the greater part were killed 
or wounded. Those who were still stand¬ 
ing took off tlicir hats, and called for mercy, 
but in vain—The horsemen galloped for¬ 
ward, and butchered them.”—Pp. S5, 86. 

Tlie colonists having embaikcd 
to proceed to Hudson s Bay, were 
met almost at the commencement 
of their voyage by Mr Norman, 
AI'Leod ; who, using his authority 
as a magistrate, commanded them to 
stop, and arrested Mr Pritchard and 
other four individuals, whom he 
.sent prisoners to Fort-William. 

“ The rest of the settlers, and their fami¬ 
lies, were permitted to proceed on their 
dreary voyage, after having been thus un¬ 
necessarily detained for several days, con- 
tnuning the scanty stock of provisions they 
l\ad witli them, which, as Hedcn stated in - 
his deposition, was not sufficient to last them 
one quarter of their journey to the coast.— 
No proposals were now held out, as in the 
year before, of free conveyance to Canada 
—No gratuitous offer of lands in fhe Upper 
or^ Lower Province—No high wages—no 


flattenng encouragement,—none of those 
“ aids and comforts” which iSeie hut year 
to be derived from tlie boasted “ compas¬ 
sion of the North-West Company.”—In¬ 
sulted, plundered, and roblied ;—deprived 
of the protection, of their nearest and dear¬ 
est relations, some by the fury of a merci¬ 
less banditti, and others by the cidlous and 
cofd-blondcd persecution of a magistrate, 
tliey see out on their long and dismal jour¬ 
ney to Hudson’s Bay,— Of these people, no 
certain intelligence has since been leceived 
in this country ; and those who have the 
best mcan.s of forming an’ opinion upon tJie 
subject, look upon the accounts of what 
they have since suffered, with the most se¬ 
rious apprehension,”—Pp. 96, 97. 

We have received news of these 
ill-fated emigrants to a pciiod con¬ 
siderably more recent than that al¬ 
luded to in the above paragraph ; 
biU it behoves us, at this stage of 
the narrative, to follow Loitl Sel¬ 
kirk in his movements against the 
North-West agents, in llieir strong 
hold at Fort-Wdliam. We are 
aware that this is the least justi¬ 
fiable part of his Lordship’s con¬ 
duct ; nor shall we attempt to de¬ 
fend him in it. It must not he for¬ 
gotten, however, that the proceed¬ 
ings at Fort-William are totally 
unconnected with the catastffephes 
at lied Iliver, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be ui’ged as an apology or ex¬ 
tenuation, applicable cither to the 
violences committed upon the co- 
' lonists in 181 or to the more tra¬ 
gical events of the following year. 

It was, as we have already re¬ 
marked, when Lord Selkiik re¬ 
ceived notice of the second disper¬ 
sion of his colony, that he relin¬ 
quished the intention of proceeding 
farther into the coimliy, and turn¬ 
ed his steps towards Fort-William. 
Having with him, besides the dis¬ 
charged soldiers we have already 
described, a party of the 37th Foot, 
*■ two or three guns, and ammunition 
for all arms, he appeared betmv. th" 
Forfc and made preparations for 
an attack. Actual hostilities were, 
however, prevented, by the decisive 
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intasures adopted by the assailants, 
and by the Veadiness with which the 
principal persons at tlie station 
gave tlienisclves up into the hands 
of his Lordship ; who immediately 
after took possession 6f the build¬ 
ings, the stores and meichandise, 
and sent off a number of the resi¬ 
dent agents to Canada for trifcl. ft 
unfortunately happened, too,—but 
whether by one of the ordinary a(*. 
cidents of a lake navigation, or by 
being rashly overloaded, it docs 
not ii{)i’car,—that one of the canoes 
was upset on the passage, occasion¬ 
ing tl’cieby the death of nine indi¬ 
viduals. The North-^West people, 
indeed, ^ ascribe this melancholy 
event to gross caielessness, or even 
to a .wish on the pait of Lord Sel¬ 
kirk, to render the voyage as un¬ 
comfortable as possible to a class of 
■perjons who liad done all in their 
power to frustrate his plans : And 
the feelings thus excited againsthim, 
connectedwith the consideration that 
he had taken law into his own hand 
for his mvn personal purposes, and 
acted, moreover, much liker a mili- 
taiy. commander than a peaceful 
a^u impartial magistrate^ have gone 
a great way to injure his cause on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Allow¬ 
ance must be made, however, for 
the irritation occasioned by the 
great and repeated provocations^ 
and the very serious losses, whicii 
he had sustained at the hands of 
the North-West Company ; whose 
agents had attacked several of his 
posts in the intei ior, carried off his 
property, killed more than twenty 
of his adherents, and exterminated 
twice a thriving colony. It should 
be remembered, too, that his Lord- 
.ship, aware of the delicacy of his 
situation, had applied to ty^b ic- 
spenlable gentlemen, gua1ified»to 
act as magistrates in the district 
wherein Fort-William stvids, to 
repair thither and administer the 
law in the first instance. ^ They 
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could not comjily with his request; 
and he thus found liimself, as he 
expresses it in his letter to Sir .John 
Slui^brooko. ieduced to the alter¬ 
native of acting alone, or of allow¬ 
ing an and.K'ioiis* crime to pass un¬ 
punished. Still his warmest advo- 
t*atcs must acknowledge, that by 
the act of ictiiliation now alluded 
to. Lord Selkirk has pi,iced him¬ 
self too iniicli on the same footing, 
as to public csfiniotion, with his op¬ 
ponents, the Half-brct-ds or lb ales 
ol’ the Indian teiiitory—a set of 
men who seem to combine, in their 
characters, the woist parts of the 
savage and of civilized life. 

TJie ajf.iir 'it Fort-William too}f 
place ip August ISlO*; and it was 
in .June of llic same year that the 
colonists s’ct oiq on their dreary 
voyage towards IIirIsoh's Hay, con- 
ccimng whom it is* said, in the 
“Suteinent,” th.at nothing has since 
been heard of them m this coun¬ 
try.” Wc are enabled, however, 
by ihckinduess of a fi iend from that 
part of the’woiId, to communicate 
the following i'acts relative to the 
colony, which are now, for the first 
time, given tb tlic public. It ap¬ 
pears, then, that ]\Ir M'noiiell, 
(who it sJioiild seem had continued 
his journey into the country, after 
having returned to communicate to 
Loid Selkirk the news of Semple’s 
death,) succeeded in carrying the 
whole of the settlers, ab 9 Ut a hun - 
dred and fifty, men, women, and 
children, to .lark River House, at 
the outlet of Lake Winepic. Tiicy 
subsisted themselves dining the 
voyage by fishing, and upon other 
casual means of support; Mr Nor¬ 
man M'Leod having detained them 
so long, at the commencement of 
»their rctreaf towards Hudson’s 
Bay, that their small stock of pro¬ 
visions was nearly consumed before 
they could procure Jeavc to depart. 
Upon their arrival some of the men 
were taken into llic service of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, and Mr 
M'DoncIl contrived to make ar- 
langcmcnts for the accommodation 
and support of the rest, at thev 
tion just named, during the fojlovv- 
ing winter. 

While these things were going 
on. Lord Selkirk, early in the 
month of December, dispatched 
from Lac la Pluic, a party of the 
Meuron settlers, and a few Cana¬ 
dians, under the direction of Cap¬ 
tain D’Orsoimens. This small bo¬ 
dy of troops succeeded in reaching 
the settjement at Red River ; hav¬ 
ing, with the greatest exertion, con¬ 
veyed a few hoi ses and some cattle, 
v/ith two small gulls'^ and the ne¬ 
cessary baggage and ammvnition, 
over the snow. On the 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary 1817 they surprised a party 
of the Noith-Wtst people'who had 
occupied Fori Douglas, a sort of 
log-house erected by the settlers 
who had returned in the summer of 
1815, after their first dispersion. 
The winter residents being quite 
nn|)repaicd for defence. Captain 
D’Orsonnens obtained possession 
of the post \vithout the use of vio¬ 
lent means, and I'ound among them 
M'Lcllan, wlio had given orders for 
the murder of Mr Keveney, (of 
wliich we shall give an account), 
and Mainville, one of the men who 
were engaged to jierpetratc that 
hori id decd'j and being funiishcd 
with warrants for the appiehension 
of these men, lie immediately se¬ 
cured lliem. His next step was to 
send messengers to ap[nise the set¬ 
tlers now enjoying an asylum at 
Jack River Ilouse, of his success 
at Kildonan ; upon which, even in 
the cour.se of the winter, a party of 
the men joined him, with the view 
of protecting their property. He * 
was likewise slrcngtliened by a re¬ 
inforcement fronr Lac la Pluic early 
in the month of May. 

Dnrmg the wiiiterand spring, mi- 
meioif^partics of the Hall-breeds, 
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and other dependents of the North- 
We.st Company, encamped close to 
the Kildonan settlement, and en¬ 
deavoured to cut off all supplies of 
provisions brought in by the na¬ 
tive Indians ; but they did not at¬ 
tack D’Orsoimcns, and he had no 
\Yish to renew hostilities upon them. 
The Indians, without one excep¬ 
tion, shewed the mo.st friendly dis¬ 
position towards Lord Selkirk’s 
people, supplied them liberally with 
food, notwithstanding the threats 
of the other party j and about a 
hundred and forty of them formed 
an encampment, close to the settle¬ 
ment, to defend it, if necessary, 
from the threatened attacko of the 
Half-breeds' and undcr-clcrl:s, the 
ready .servants, and avengers of the 
N orth-West. Company. 

As the spring advanced, the .set¬ 
tlers who had retuincd again P.om 
Jack River House, and an expeiicn- 
eed farmer who had been sent alono; 
Willi ('apt.D’0. contrived to plough 
and sow sixty acres of land. This 
w'as, indeed, a tedious operation, 
the horses being few and ill fed, 
and the woik frequently inten^nt- 
ed by the vppearanee of the hosth'e 
North-Westcis. . The coinmcncc- 
iiient of the season, too, wa.s rather 
iingenial. May .'tiidJune WTieeold 
anddiy; but laiiis in the begin- 
jiiiig of July removed all appie- 
hensions as to the ci'op, and sup¬ 
plied them ahiindantly with both 
grass and coin. Indeed, the co- 
' lony can now nearly subsist on its 
own rcsoiiiccs, being dependent for 
nothing but butcher-meat; which is 
supplied to them by the bush-luin- 
ters, who kill the wild cattle on the 
plains'. This account applies to the 
state of things about the commence¬ 
ment vf the last autumn ; and our 
inl?Dimatioi\dL!Cs not cntvble 
bring dow n the detail to a more re¬ 
cent perllid. We have no reasorr 
to suspect, however, that the for¬ 
tunes (|f the colony arc not, for the 
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third time, tin a prosperous state; 
and we are satisfied that, though the 
locality ol it is too remote and diffi- 
nilt of access to answer the purposes 
of commerce, the settlers will soon 
enjoy in the greatest abundance, 
all the necessaries of life, and tile 
xnost substantial of its luxuries. 

It is known to most of our read¬ 
ers, that Sir John Sherbrooke sent* 
two gentlemen of high respcctabi- 
ty to act as his commissioners in 
the Indian countries, to make in¬ 
quiries on the spot, and particular¬ 
ly to investigate the grounds of the 
criminations vvhich were mutually 
urged against each other by the two 
parties wHo occupied these vast do¬ 
mains. VV'e have not heard tliat 
measures have been ad¬ 
opted in consequence of these in- 
• vesti^ations. It is mentioned, in¬ 
deed, in the public prints, that 
Lord Selkirk has been held to bail 
for a consijerablc amount; that 
Mr M'Doncll has been sent down 
to Montreal for trial; that a true 
bill was found against Mr Duncan 
Cameron for offences of a capital 
^natjr; and that Mr Norman Mac- 
Leo'd made his way through the 
United States, to avoid all contact 
with certain members of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company in Canada, and 
afterwards embarked for Great Bri¬ 
tain, in some part of which he is 
now resident. We have not even 
heard whether M'Lellan ha.s been 
brought to trial lor the murder of 
Keveney; which transaction, as it 
illustrates in a striking manner the 
dreadful relaxation of moral feel¬ 
ing and legal authority, which pre¬ 
vails in those distant parts of the 
British dominions, we shall give in 
the words of the Statement. J 

i 

“ Miout the beginning of there 

‘arrived, at Bas la Kiviife, some servants of 
the Fiudsoa's Bay Conjpany, who Iftd de- 
serted from Mr Owen Keveney, a gentle- 
man in tliat Company’s service, jJien 
•on his way from Albany Factory, in Hud¬ 


son’s Bay, to the Red River Settlement. 
These deserters complained to Mr Ntimiau 
tliat Mr Keveney had ticated 
thcniVry ill, upon which tlie ready magis¬ 
trate, yndcr the Canada Jurisdiction Act, 
immediately issued his warrant, aiul appinnt- 
cd Serjeant Rcinhatcl to art as constable for 
the purpose of apprehending Mr Keveney. 
Hemhard accordingly proceitlcd with six 
Bois-Brulls, whom Mr Mriailan had lU- 
rected to accomphny him, and having seiz¬ 
ed Mr Keveney, they brought him to Has 
de la Riviere. From that place he was scut 
off in a canoe, for the puqiose of being u- 
ken to Fort William, under tlic charge of 
these Bois-BruivS, by whom, during the 
route, he wtis bound and lumilcullei^ 

“ On their way towards Fort-William, 
they were met by Mr M'Donell, the North- 
West Compaq’s jypetner, who look away 
tlic Buis-ltruns, and put, in their pL'ice, ' 
two Canadians named Faye and La Pointc, 
together with an Indian, who was to serve, 
as a guide for the purpyse of conducting tlic 
prisoner to Lac la Pluic. • Suiiie days .ifter- 
wards, however, they met Messrs. Stuart .and 
Thompson, also of the North-West Com¬ 
pany, who ordered tliem to return. Tliey 
accordingly did so, but could not keep pace 
with iMr Stuart’s canoe. 'I'hc two Cnniuh- 
ans soon after quarrelled with the Indian, 
and they scp.-iriited.—The Canadians, not 
knowing their way, landed Mr Keveney 
upon a small island, where they left hun. 

“A considerable period having subsequent¬ 
ly elapsed w'itliout *any account being re- 
ccivetl at Bas dc la Rivi re (by Mr M‘l.el- 
lan, the partner at that station), of Mr 
Kevenev and those who were with Inni, it 
was cunauded that the Indian had murder¬ 
ed him, or that the two Canadians had lost 
their way, or tliat they were all drowned.— 
•At length Mr M‘Lellan, Cullibert Grant, 
Ciuiot, Reinhard, and some Bois-Brul'M, set 
off in a canoe with the intention o? going to 
Lac la Pluie, for the purpose of obtaining 
intelligence reLitive*to the apprehension of the 
partners at Fort-Willjam, (of which tliey 
then had received information), and also to 
discover what had become of Mr Keveney. 

“ After travelling about four days, they 
found the Indian, .and sliortly afterwards the 
two Canadians, Faye and La Pointc.-- 
These three persons Mr M‘LcUan took with 
hi^, and again set out in search of Keve¬ 
ney. They found him in an encampment 
of Indians, and he was a second time ap¬ 
prehended. Mr M‘Lellan having procur¬ 
ed from these Indians a small canoe, he di¬ 
rected Serjeant Reinhard to embark in it 
with the prisoner, the IndLm, and a Bois- 
Btule named Mainvillc. M'Lcllan tl'>:u 
said to Hciub|rd, “ Make the prisoner be- 
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licve that he is going to Lac la I’liiic_He 

must not be ])ut to death here among the 
Indians.—We will go on further, ancLwait 
for you ; and when you find a fm^ndile 
spot, you know what you have tojlo.”— 
{I'ons Mivez VC <]nv lumi nve: Si fuin\) 

“ IMr M‘Lcilan having thus issued his 
.secret orders to Reinhard, art out in liis oifn 
canoe, leaving on shore Mr Kevenev, Hein- 
hard, the Indian, tand Mainville the Bois- 
Brule. In less than an hour, they embark¬ 
ed to follow him.—Having proceeded about 
a (quarter of a lc;igiie, Mr Keveney expres- 
lal a wish to lie set on shore for a short 
time ; and on liis being landed, Reinhard 
said to Maiuvdle, tiiat, as they were now 
tar enough from the liuliam, he might .slioot 
the jirisoncr. Ujmn ,Mr Keveney’s return¬ 
ing to tlie beach to re-einbark, and Ixiing 
.close to the canoe, Ma^ville levelled his' 
piece, anti shot Imu through the ncek. Ke- 
veney fell forwaid ujKtn the catkoe, when 
Reinhard seeing he was not dead, and that 
he wanted to speak,* drew his. sword, and 
plunging it twiee'uito his back, run him 
tlirough the body, and put an cud to his 
misery.”—Pp. KiL—IGV. 

Wc have endeavoured lo give a 
succinct and i in partial account of 
the origin, history, 'and present 
condition of the colony on Red Ri¬ 
ver ; being perfectly satisfied that, 
the tnoic the circumstances con¬ 
nected with its various fortunes are 
known, the more honourable and 
hiiinanewill Lord Selkirk’s conduct 
appear. It has been insinuated, 
indeed, that his views are ambi¬ 
tious, and his motives mciceiia-* 
ry. lf,so, he has certainly struck 
out into a path in which ambition 
will find little food to fatten on, 
and where the love of gain will 
not be gratified till at least the third 
or fourth generation of his descend¬ 
ants. At all events, he has been 
treated with lcs.s liberality than is u- 
sually shewn to those who profes.s 
to have at heart the good of their 
fcllow-.subjects, and which is almost 
never denied to such as exert them¬ 
selves to give bread to the hungry, 
and an asylum to the destitute.— 
For ourselves, wq should on some 
occasions hesitate to pronounce his' 
actions judicious, but scarcely 


anyone occasion, wouldnvc agree to 
pronounce them ambitious, selfish, 
or mercenary. 


Letheub from the Highlands- 
Bp Miss Spence. 1817. 

f) 

We have all a strong natural 
propensity to know what is said of 
us ; to gather especially the .sum of 
opinions formed by intelligent tra¬ 
vellers on our character, appear¬ 
ance, manners, and institutions, 
and in short, whatever,is* exclu¬ 
sively ourk—even though* at the 
peril of those penalties denounced 
by the wise, old adage against ovei- 
curious listeners. Narratives of 
tours thfough polished countries, 
are for this reason more generally 
perused by the people they iles- 
cribe, tlian by those they profcs.s 
to instruct. Our own country for 
the last half-century has Jiad abun¬ 
dant food administered to this keen 
appetite,—from the high-flat^ured 
and luxvrious banquet spread/out 
by Johnson, as, armed with pistol 
and oaken cudgel, protected by 
Boswell’s ancient name, and black 
Joseph’s fidelity, he boldly adven¬ 
tured among our tumultuary claii-s, 
—down to the well-swectcned caa- 
dlc of this fair tourist, braving the 
perils of the same route with no other 
arms than mayhap a port-crayon and 
parasol, and ceitainly no other at¬ 
tendants than the random “ lovely 
young friends” and “ interesting 
daughters” picked up at her va¬ 
rious 1 esting-places, and who serv¬ 
ed rather to grace than to guard 
march. 

' Indulging many kipdly mjgoHec- 
tions of a former visit, and 
prepifts.sessions in favour of the land 
she enters, Miss Spence crosses 
thc*bordcr; and after conjuring up. 
the past in shadows, and seeing it 
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so (lepart,~aftcr renewing, as in 
duty bound, the fight of Flodden, 
and adverting to various iiiferior 
matters, she pioceeds to Edin¬ 
burgh, and in this Qur far-famed 
metropolis begins that puzzle form¬ 
ed of the initials of attractive names, 
■which is the main excitem^jnt ih 
getting through a work of this na¬ 
ture ; for we have no sort of doubt 
that the complacency felt in spell^ 
ing out these petty mysteries, the 
smile with which we welcome in 
** black print” those familiar to our 
society, and living in our know¬ 
ledge and aflcction, is tlie real cause 
of thf^t revulsion in the muscles of 
the mo;ith, wiiich disa^^points the 
half-formed yawn, and tempts us 
to turn over another and another 
leaf. Edinburgh being thus hap- 
. pily disposed of^ its auciciit, pic¬ 
turesque, aud modern magnificence, 
lauded liigh as Scotish heart could 
wish. Miss Spence sets out for the 
north, in tliat soit of holiday hu¬ 
mour which disposes the traveller, 
bent on a day of uninterrupted en¬ 
joyment, to be social, chatty, and 
com^limcntiiry to all around him. 
If, by the way, we arc sometimes 
compelled to question the accuracy 
of this lady’s statements, and the 
depth of her observation, we have 
at least abundant -reason to be 
pleased with a disposition not mere¬ 
ly to admire us, but to find every 
object she encounters worthy of the 
warmest admiration ; and an entire 
absence of that tone of captious re¬ 
mark, invidious compaiihon, and 
insulting interference, which has 
sometimes been assumed in despite* 
of disqualifications, much greater 
’ than those of this fair tourist. For 
IMiss Spence really knows some¬ 
thing of Scotland, and her 
.i^. ^,n the 'fair avcr.ngc> what a 
sprightly and ingenious lady, who 
at One time is misinformed, and at 
another makes incorrect memoran- 
• VoL. ir. 
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da, may be presumed to write to 
friend of ber own sex from Scotlane 
unclose topics which are suppose 
espwally to interest and deligh 
"womankind." -Herattention, in 
deed,* seems to be wholly occujncd 
{Mid her S 3 ’nipalhies allngether en 
grossed by women, (^f whntdescrip- 
tion are tho^je " odious male cioa- 
lures’’ who fill and animate tin 
courts of Edinburgh, the maunf.ic- 
toiiesof Glasgow, oi' the collosics 
of Aberdeen, and keep the ma tlici ii 
world full of strange* stirs, Mis'. 
Poller i.i not told ; nor was*il pei- 
Imps worth whili^ for instead of n 
flat relation what cv'eiy body 
knows, or m.iy guess at, we have 
TSfrs FI?tc-her holding fair sw.iy at 
the head of the l/as Idcns in Edin¬ 
burgh ;—the nio(l(ist worth, and 
lowly song, of Chr4stiim Milne 
eliaim us at Aberdeen, .Mrs Giant 
of Lnggai) presides verv naturally 
and gracefully over the waving 
wood.s, clear streams, pensile 
birches, ari\l blooming loses of 
.Stiaths[iey and I.och-.Ve.ss: 'I'he 
young beauty of Alness hi idge bec¬ 
kons foiward •our Fngli.sli youth 
to ]iursuc with hound and hoiii 
their plea.sure on tft; Seolisli 
moors: At Diinkeld we invoke 
the shade of the liigli-.s])ii itcd Coun¬ 
tess of Derby: In Dunfeiinline 
wg muse in emphatic sadnc.ss over 
the tomb of Margaret the !)jaiiitaiul 
the Queen : And at l*erth vve drop 
balmy tears on the sylvan gru/e of 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

This is at least perfectly inof¬ 
fensive. In much better ta.ste arc 
some excellent observations on fe¬ 
male education in Scotland—on the 
display of religious feeling in tiie 
4^ie and respectful observance of 
the oidiimnce.s of the faith we pro¬ 
fess—on the habits of polite society 
at the diflercnt ends of the island, 
including under this head a tole¬ 
rably fair estimate of what goes to 

.j » 
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body fortli, support, and give cui- 
reiicy lo tlic name and style of^ 
nvulhfolks in oiii‘ capita!. 

It would now, pci haps, be^un- 
j'latcful to quaiiel with Miss Spcncc 
lor her excessive good nature,^ince 
its most pardonable and delightfid 
,',ouice is evidently that ciicle of 
amiable and wcll-inrofnicd people 
among v/hoin slie had the good 
fortune to sojourn nliilc in Scot¬ 
land, incIiuUng m.iiiy of the most 
icspectable names in our principal 
towns, and in the Nortii Highlands 
Th is, which no doubt formed the 
most agteeabic ci/iumstancc ot her 
journey, conUibiiteg,no^a little to 
enliven her woik, as llie anec¬ 
dotes, remarks, copies ol* verses, 
.md “ snatches of old airs” so corn- 
niunicaled, arc, oHen all its lead¬ 
ing attiac tion. By this deliglitlul 
nieaiis of iiilroduclion, she is also 
enabled to present to hei readers 
many fine scenes hitbeito little 
known beyond tlieii iimnedintc cn- 
vlions. Scotland is still rich in 
these hidden graces.—But it is time 
that Miss Spence should he per- 
rnillctl to speak for heiself. 

“ Being ^Sunday in the nciglihoinliood 
of Ghisgow,* made one in tlie vast muUi- 
liidc now allraeted to the Tron thiu eh, to 
liear the ]le\. Dr. t’hahncrs. Never did 1 
behold so crowded an absembly c'f persons 
on so sacred an occasion. Long before the 
.'crvice commenced, tlic church was tliroRg- 
c d to c\ce.«s, and pcojdc of the lirst condi¬ 
tion were satisfied with standing-room in the 
aisles. The siknce was so profound, as to 
give acidilioiiiil solemnity to die sacred occ.a- 
sum. The use of an organ would be con¬ 
sidered an innovation,—as inconsistent with 
the rigid sinij.lieity of the fcllowers of .lolin 
Knov: but noin ithsUmling tlie absence of 
one, wlifTi I'.undreds of voices unite in tl.e 
song of praise to the Almighty, the effect is 
toutliing and sublmif- 

“ Dr C'haiiners, who* is at present tlfc 
boast and ornament of the Scotch Cimnl!, 
gratified me exeeeilingly, by liearinjj elo- 
■ruciice of a vgiy vHperiur order, consccrat- 
■pd to its best and highest purposes, in the 
dli^urse which he dclivei'cil. 

1 expected to be pleitocd and edified, 


and I was so; but after so mpeh prepara¬ 
tion, could not expect to be, as 1 was, sur- 
jtiised, very much scupris! .1, at the bound¬ 
less power of real gcnnis, Wnv-h, even in this 
fastidious, erilicil v;-, achn' ss such unli¬ 
mited jiowcr i)'.. . •he mmd, without any 
of the accomp .. .nents whicli so often u- 
.sinp its name, and to vulgar minds supply 
itj place. i)r Clualmers is popular, while 
avoiding, and leeniingly disdaining, the arts 
which many consider as esscntiid to popu- 
laiity. No grace of appearance or manner, 
-H-no melody of voice,—nothing in tlic ap¬ 
pearance tliat conveys the idea of dignity or 
elegance. In short, his jiow'ev over tlie will, 
and even the alTeetions, is a victory ovci pre- 
jiulire, and eveiy visible t/bst.u’le. He owes 
iiotiiing to any extraneous aid whatever. It 
is the g ’iiiiis of a logician, a poet, (tor there 
is much poetry withcint iminbers), an istro- 
nonicr, a niathcmaiiciun, a pow;''*' intel¬ 
lect in short, ,which, after graspmt; all liu- 
man science, soars beyond it, intlameci by 
zeal, .aiIII exalted by pure t'liristiaiut}?. No 
man e-m sink lower in tamiliai simpliiityof 
dietion, without touching tl'.c level of vulga¬ 
rity ; no man can rise higlier where 

“ The grandeur of his subject Ls hi.s muse,” 

with.tiit once approaching the borders of 
Imnibast, or false sublimity. 

“ lie IS always clear, because he g.ies di- 
rectlv to the point in view, witho'jt deviat¬ 
ing m search of studied effect. He is al¬ 
ways impressive, because he evidently ^’aks' 
from the lieart, as well as troiii tlie lA^cr- 
standmg. l.Jis figures and illusti a'.imis, flic 
sponttuieous and suddiii piwers or fruits of 
a bright and vigorous imaginaiion, illumi¬ 
nate his subject, and enchain attention. It 
is the privilege of true and high genius, to' 
exorcise this engrossing power over minds 
, capable of refiecting its light. What a bless¬ 
ing it is to humanity, when such talents arc 
exercised to the noblest purposes, and when 
commensurate virtues add force to science 
so powerful. 

“It has boon for some time lamented, 
that the Church of Scotland, rich in pas¬ 
tors, who, with complete learning and ex¬ 
emplary diligence, instruct thtir prople in 
soiuid doctrine, cnforied by good example, 
has rather sunk in regard to genius. Of 
those extraordinary persons who are born to 
live beyond the huiits of mortality, even in 
the pqsent world, none have appeared since 
tke days of Robertson, Blair, Kiskim^ ar.d 
Henry. Bat the few of the lemainin^awr"^ 
temporaries who have witnessed the nsing of 
this nevf* star, aeknoultdge its brightness, 
and rejoice in its*growing celebrity. 

“ Mr Henry Mackenzie, alw.iy’s cele- 
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Ibrated for tlic purity and ejiegance of his 
literary taste, and now veneratetl, us I be¬ 
fore observed, as a veteran in lettcvs, and 
the only remaining liglit of a conslell.iuon 
of Scotisli genius, bore testimony to the 
merits I have endeavouretJ feebly to de¬ 
scribe. In a meeting of the Literary Soci¬ 
ety in Edinburgh, he stood lorth, and in«n 
culogiuni, full of spirit, and all liis ^vonted 
elegance, paid his tribute of admiration to 
this extraordinary person.” 

• 

Miss Spence had now best drop 
her curtsey, and cscii|)e as fast ns 
possible from our critical bai —for 
though on the whole ac<]iiiUcd, if 
she lemained another inoincnt in 
our sight, the natural love of ju¬ 
risdiction, or a high icgard to all 
our lofty functions, nyght draw 
down a solemn and suitable admo¬ 
nition.—Her book, besides its car¬ 
dinal defects, is indeed shamefully 
ftdl of those petty erjors^ which .a 
child might detect and iectif 3 ', and 
for which we hope she has given 
her printer a hearty scold. 


A System op Puactical Matiie- 
i^ATics 5 containing Geometrical 
Problems, Plane Trigdnometn/, 
Mensuration of 'Heights and 
Distances, of Surfaces and So¬ 
lids, Conic Sections, Speci/ic 
Gravity, Artificers' Measuring, 
Land-Measuring, Guaging, Gun- 
ncry, and Spherical Trigonome¬ 
try, with its Application to the So¬ 
lution of some useful Geographi¬ 
cal, Geodesic, and Asironotnwal 
Problems.—To which are added, 
Tables of the Logarithms of Num¬ 
bers, and of Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants. Designed for the vse of 
Schools .— By John Davidson, 
A.M. Teacher, Burntisland.—Bell 
and^radfule, Edinburgh, 1817. ' 

In the year 1809, Mr David¬ 
son published his l*ractii;al Calcula- 
ror, or a course of arithmetic, al- 

‘ I. 


gobra, and mensuration. Th^ 
work cxliibitcd tlie rules witluuit 
illiTN^ratioii, and gave numerous 
exam^ilcs. In 18 I t, a supplement 
to the Practical (’alculatoriippc'.ired, 
containing answers and solutions 
of the examples given m that woik, 
with investigations and prools of 
tlieiules. 'I^he present sy stem of 
piaclic.d niathemalics is maiie ni> 
of the last pint ol both these iica- 
tisr's, vvatli a f'W iuliiiiioinl illns- 
tiMtij^yp*i»- g ■dm ijt « bapier on gun- 
aiul a set of loganthmie 
tables. , 

We may' remiik in general, that 
this’ book cxcil’s in having agieau* 
mimlicr pf ingenious and aiipropi i- 
ate examples, subjoined to eveiy 
rule. Some of tlicm, indeed, may 
seem rather iiitiicatb foi jiivcMilv 
students; but as the ’rules .iie al¬ 
ways sulHciently illusir.iled by 
means ofmoie simple c.dcul.iiioii', 
the examples now spoken of aie 
chiefly meant for exercising the in¬ 
genuity of the student, and tor lead¬ 
ing to the application of surli cases 
and tiieorcms as he may have al¬ 
ready learned. 

It strikes us, that the, praelu-.d 
geometry i.s rather short, and that 
seveial* problems necessary to a 
jiroper understanding of subsequent 
jiortions of the work have heee letc 
oiitji winist the prohicins inaiked 
12 and 19 appear to us qirite su- 
peifluous. 

His trigonometry, regarded with 
a reference to practice, is siillicient- 
ly full; and as it wa.s no pait of 
liis uiiderlaking to treat of tlic re¬ 
lations, or arithmetic, ofsine.s, we 
liaveno reason to complain of omis¬ 
sion. It would have been belter 
perhaps, if, instead of taking tha 
demonstration of pioposition 8d 
fioni Dr Sims’on, he had adopted 
that wJiich is to be found in Dr 
Mackay’sn.avigalion, as it is admit¬ 
ted bv all to be by far the simjdest 
2 " ' ' . 
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which has yet been presented to 
the public. 

The trciitise on heights and, dis¬ 
tances is very comprehensive^ but 
it docs not appear that any tlung is 
wanting in it, consistent with the 
brevity of the author’s general 
plan. The 3d proposition, it may 
be remarked, not being stiictly 
elementary, ought either to have 
been printed in a small type, or 
else removed nearer to the end. 

In his tieiitise -''sui’a- 

lion of .surlaecs and solids, he hii.. ■ 
not omitted any tjf the very useful 
rules of Dr Hutton, except such 
tus arc'cxpressed in sC-rica, and could 
JU)t thcicfore be at once ^dly and 
concisely expressed in words. It 
is rather remai kajde, however, that 
neither he nOr Dr Hutton has 
taken notice That the lules for find¬ 
ing the area of a trapeze are equally 
applicable to parallelograms, othci- 
wise he would not have given the 
."d rule for the parallelogram, which 
is one of the rules for the trapeze, 

• that is, for every qiuididateral fi¬ 
gure. Tills last rule for the tra¬ 
peze, too, is only ap‘|)lieable to some 
trapezes -, it ouglit tlierefore to have 
been distinguished from the former 
ones, which are general. “ 

These observations natui'ally re¬ 
mind us of another remark which 
we meant to make, on the impj o- 
priely of classing together rides 
which belong to difFcient things. 
In the 7th problem on inensui'a- 
tion of suillice.s, wliich is the first re¬ 
lating to a circle, he gives two rules 
for finding the circumference. The 
first is fiind.tmental, depending- 
solely on the r atio of the diameter to 
the cii-ciimfcrence ; a principle 
winch must lie assuimcd in mensu¬ 
ration. Tlic other rule directs us 
to “ divide tlie area by .07.0577^, 
and to take the square root of the 
quotient.” As, however, this rule 
cannot be explained nor dcnion- 
until we have first demon- 


srated the pth problem concerning 
the area of a circle, it ought there¬ 
fore to have followed that problem. 

Spherical trigonometry, here, is 
entirely practical, containing no de¬ 
monstrations. It however supplies 
to'the learner a great variety of ex¬ 
ample?, and cannot fail to be high¬ 
ly useful. The astronomical pro¬ 
blems, too, will be found very ser¬ 
viceable to such as have not access 
to Dr Mackay’.s Longitude, or 
Kelly’s Nautical Astronomy. The 
sulmions, although not always the 
shortest, arc unquestionably the 
fittest for illustrating the doctrines 
of spherical trigonometry. • 

The author's object has evident¬ 
ly been to compress a great quan¬ 
tity of useful* information within a 
nairow compass; and he has cer¬ 
tainly .succeeded in this to a vei-y 
great extent, for there are few 
books of 200 pages from which so 
much can be learned. But as .such 
a plan is incompatible with detailed 
investigation, he has been some¬ 
times under the necessity of cur¬ 
tailing so much as to create a slight 
degree of obscurity and confusijon. 
In the next edition of his volume, 
therefoi-e, we Would recommend to 
his consideration some amendment 
in the following particulars. The 
remark on the .3d case of trigono- 
nu'ti y, page .31. The construction 
of the trigonometrical tables, pages 
.32. jmd 3'3. The fii'st solution of 
tlie third problem of heights and 
distances, as being without demon¬ 
stration, page 37 . The proof of 
the rule for tncasuring heights and 
distances by the barometer, page 
5 . 3 . The remark following tire 
rules for the circle, page GQ. The 
eonstruetioii of Uie table of tire 
lOreas of segments, p.age 71. We 
have, besides, .sever .rl dcmonstfVk 
tions.not strictl}^ gcomotncal, such 
as liiat for lire area of tire circle, 
page b'7.; as also in th^Cbnic sec- 
tioh, the sphere, ]Jte coiicaud the 
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cylinder. i The latter may, how¬ 
ever, be viewed as allowable in a 
practical n)athcmatician. 

The notes in this work are uni¬ 
formly valuable, and«contaln much 
useful matter. Perhaps, however, 
it would have improved the ftp- 
pcarance of the book, had tJic au¬ 
thor placed them at the bottom of 
the page, as is done by DrHuttoy, 
or at the aid of each section, or 
even of the volume, ns has been 
practised by some other wrilci s. 

On the whole, we give our most 
decided and hearty approbation to 
this work, considered in the light 
in which its author meant it to be 
considered—a book fyr liie use of 


schools. The science displayed in 
it is sufficiently extensive to sup- 
all the ])ractical rules which 
he has founded upon demonstra¬ 
tion* and these rules, with their 
iiluslrations, arc .sufficiently numc- 
fous to answer all the pin poses of 
the man of business, of the naviga¬ 
tor, and thg nstrononier. Indeed, 
we can pronounce with confulciu’e, 
that theic is no publication on these 
subjects at present in the liamls of 
parerii^s and teachers, so einiiieiilly 
-carculatci'ra!? rim is for the pin poses 
of elementary instruction, tind for 
exciting a love 5f scientific know¬ 
ledge, inwall Vs various and impor¬ 
tant branches. 


STATISTICS. 


PARISH OF BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 


OR our information concerning 
le statistics of Berwick, we arc 
principally indebted to a small vo¬ 
lume published lately by the Rev. 
Thomas Johnstone, minister of the 
Low Meeting-house, Berwick, The 
account contained in this woik )», 
we believe, very correct; and it 
is, in general, conveyed in a per¬ 
spicuous and easy style. We could, 
however, have wislicd that the au¬ 
thor had been more minute in his 
details, and had directed his atten¬ 
tion more closely to subjects purely 
statistical. If he were of opinion 
that this would have incicased hi'? 
book to too bulky a huc, he could 
have easily avoided that error, by 
curtailing veiy con.si<jerably the 
historical pait, which, as it now 
.staiid.s, occupies a tliii’d oi the vo¬ 
lume, at the same time that it con¬ 
veys veiy little inforinatior' which 
■is not generally known, or is not. 


at least, tob(;mct with in the most 
u.sual histories of England and Scot¬ 
land. Should a sci’ond edition be 
callyd for, Mr .lohnstone, in our 
opinion, would augment materially 
the intrinsic value of his volume, 
by paying altention to these hints. 

The parish of Berftiek-upoti- 
Tweed is in the diocese of Dur¬ 
ham, and is subject to English 
law. Its name is piobably of An¬ 
glo-Saxon origin ; vie or wic, in 
that language, signifies a lawn or 
aixllfi, and kar is the Saxon word 
for naked, so that Berwick would 
signify the jmlied ensile, which, 
when wc consider its situation on 
the borders, is peihaps no bad des¬ 
cription of it; or by an etymology 
which may be the juster of the two, 
it is derived from Aber, the month 
of a river, by allowing that the a 
only, wdiich has been retained h: 
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Aberdeen^ Aherhrothwick, has the place where that livfir dischar- 
been, on this occasion, thrown a- ges itself into the German Ocean, 
way; thus Berwick will signify tho It lies in 55® 47' of north latitude, 
town or caxtle al the mouth of the and in 2® S' of west longitude from 
fiver, which points out exactly the Gieenwich : it is distant from Lon- 
bitiiation of the town on tlie river don, in a north-westerly direction, 
Tweed. The parish, as is usually 3 .j€ miles, and from lidinburgh 54 
the case, took its name from the nfllcs yi a south-easterly. The cir- 
town. It is called lk‘|wick-r</jow- cumference within the present walls 
Tweed, to distinguish Jt fiom North is, one mile, one quarter, and 272 
Berwick in East Lorhian, and fiom y’lrds ; but by the site of the old 
another Berwick, a smalltown in walls, which would include the sub- 
Shropshire. In form, the Jgaiish urb of Castlc-gatc, the circumfer- 
Tcsemhles tlui <i<«uie' ^/£’ .rrr^eqilr.Afc, jjnee would be two miles and 282 


teral triangle ; two sides of which 
arc thice miles, aiM the third ra¬ 
ther more than ihice piiles, in ex¬ 
tent. On the norlh-west it is 
bounded by the Gciinan Ocdlin; by 
the lands of Larnberton, Mording- 
ton, Edi ingtun,, ffnd Paxton, all 
lying in the ccuinty of Berwick, on 
the soutli-wcst ; and on the south 
by the river Tweed. The liberties 
of the borough ‘extend over the 
whole palish, and include within 
their limits seveial small’e.states. 

Sod, /Igriciilinre, (^c.—All the 
lands in the parish arc very feitilc, 
except a few small fasms of moor¬ 
ish gfonnd, that are notwilhstand- 
ing highly improvalile. The great¬ 
er jiart IS of a line light loaui/ well 
adapted to reanng ciops of grain, 
to |»asune, or to dl■ill-IlU^bandry ; 
there is a small propoition o^ 
the ground of a very strong licli 
loam. 

The course of agiiculture follow- 
ctl is much tlic same as that in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

The nmnuies arc stable, cow, 
and street dung, with lime, and 
oftLMi soot, which is found to be 
very eflective. 

The rents of the parish vary from 
twenty shillings to four pounds ten 
shillings per acre. 

Town if Berwick, its Constitu¬ 
tion, ^’C.—The town of Berwick is 
situated upon the north bank of the 
Twcesl, atul about half a mile from 


y.uu.>..'“Berwick was originally a 
Scotch town, and the head-borough 
or county-toWn of Benvickshy-e, to 
which it gave name ; but if was fi¬ 
nally annexed to the English crown 
on 24th Angifst 1482, and *was 
never after under the conlioul of 
the kings of Scotland. In 1551 it • 
was declarc’d a free town, and fn a 
certain sense independent of, and 
ficc from, the jurisdiction of either 
kingdom- In tlic reign of Mary, 
Queen of England, it was regularly 
fortified, and lias “ five demi-ri- 
vetted bastions, with double retired 
flanks, case-mates, and cavalicte|; 
but the ditch is very shallow, and 
has cither never-been rivetted, or 
the counter fort is now ruineil and 
oblitciated." The sum of L. 6000 
was, in 1552, expended in repair¬ 
ing and improving the fortifica¬ 
tions; and even so late as 17 f>l, 
various rcpaiis have been made up¬ 
on them ; since that period, how¬ 
ever, they have been allowed to fall 
into decay. 

No one place in the British domi¬ 
nions has been the scene of more 
battles and treaties, or been so 
often laid siege to, as Berwick, and 
this proves sufficiently its great im- 
poi|ancb at an early period. To 
give a narration of these'conte'sts, 
that could be in any degree inter¬ 
esting, would far exceed the bounds* 
to which we arc limited ; we shall 
therefopc relate cursorily^those c* 
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vents only4)y which it is more pnr- nia}% by viitiicof the charter, be 
ticularly distinguished.—It is fa- Ijeld tour tunes a-ycar by the 
moius as the place where the assem- inayor, rccoidcr, and justices ; and 
bly of the states of England and also, often us it sh.ill bo iicccKsa* 
Scotland was held, l« settle the ry, a^court of gaol-delivciy for the 
claims of Bruce and Ualiol, those trial of capital felonic^. Wcarehap- 
iliustrious competitors for the Sedt- py to say that tliis last privilege has 
tish throne; and this dispuDt was not been exeiciscd for sixty vears. 
finally decided in the groat hall of The inayiA’ and four builitls atf" 
the Castle on the 17th Novembei* as shciift’ tor the execution of all 
1292.—111 11505 the body of Sir writs of the courts at Westminster ; 
William Wallace was exposed upon for althoiigli tliey, together uith the 
the bridge of Berwick; and at the reep]d.;';.,can h'-td a court of rccoul 
same period Neil, the bi ;^licr . of r..j!T every second Tuesday llg'ongli- 
Robert Bruce, together with many out the ycai, lb« the decision of 
otli' persons of distinction, were pleas of real and personal iiropert}', 
brought to Berwick, where they and to any»un^)unt, yet tlieir dcci-* 
were condemned to he hanged, sions are, subject to tlie review of the 
drawn, and quartered.—In its im- Court of King’s Bench. In cnnsc- 
mediate vicinity WQre fought the quence, few pleas «f any importance 
famous battles of Halydovvn-hill aic brought before* the boiougli- 
• JMid Floddcn-licid ; In the former, court, unless they be of a local na- 
fouglA on the 18th .July l.'l.'J.'J, the ture. 

Scots, according to the Englisli liis- It is under a cliarter granted by 
torians, lost eight Earls, ninety James I in the sccoiul yearofbi.s 
Knights, four hundred Esquires, reign, tliat tjie burgesses enjoy, as 
and thiity-five thousand piivatu well their privileijes and iniinuiii- 
men ; but the Scottish writers as- ties,as territorial possc.ssioiisofvery 
sort, ^^tthe whole loss did not ex- considerable extent. It is not to be 
cetyl j0,0u0 men : In the latter, understood, that these privileges, 
which took place in .Septcnihcr 1.51.8, &c. of the borough, have existed 

it is reported that the Scots lost only since the time of .lames, they 
from eight to ten thousand men, ran be’lr iced as far liack as the time 
among whom arc included the prime of Richaid llf. ami wew; coiilirm- 
of their nobility, and the heads of ^cd by King .lames’s chatter. The 
their most ancient familic.s. There cxlinl of the tenitory, 01 , at least, 
is not indeed a family of any consi- of the valualilc part, is 4.5(?0 acres, 
deration in Scotland, which was lliat slrclcli in a direction noith 
not deprived of some near relation ‘and west from Hcrwick. One paif 
by the fatal battle of Floddeii-field. of this hiiidid property is parcelled 
The constitution of the borough out into .small lots, that aieoccu- 
is of a mixed nature, and is com- pied by the bingesse.s or their Ics- 
posed of a mayor, justices, and the sees, and these are named 
burgesses. Every question relat- (lows: A small propoifion of tlie 
, ing to the afTains of the corporation rents of the otjier part, which is 
is decided by a majority of the bur- Idiscd, is committed to the trea- 
gesses; and their decision is car*^ surer to siqijiort the municipal cs- 
lied into effect by a committee ap- tablishment of the borough, and 
pointed for the pm pose. Gwicral the remainder of the rents i.s di- 
tmj qiiaitcr-sessiobs of the peace, vided amongst the senior burgc.sses 
at wiiicli petty felonies, trespa.'jscs, and their widows, and the.se pgr- 
■;and other misdcmeanouis arc Uied, tions are cgllcd slcnlx. At a guild 
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nicctinp held anriially in the montli 
of Octnijcr,—and from the cirentn- 
stiiiu-c denominated the ineado^ 
jfiiild,—the senior burgesses and 
widows, acrordin<f to their scftioii- 
ty, iniikc choice of the stenti? and 
meadows. A meadow extends hi 
general from an acre and a half to 
two acres; and a meadow and stent 
together may be estimated from 
five to fifteen pounds per annum ; 
but their vahie of course depends 
much upon circum^itanccs, snrh as 
the naluic o(F the soil, tlie inauii..' 
of cult?vation, and other accidents 
of a more peculiar nature. 

, The borough has4.wo, represen- 
l.ilivcs in Fai li.inient, chosen by 
all those burgesses who are of age. 
I'ho present riieinbeis aie Ckilonel 
Allan and Colonel St Paul. TJie 
number of hurgesses amounts to 
one thousand and seven ; of these 
six huiulrctl and eight are resident, 
but among them are included those, 
who, hy the peculiarity of .situations, 
iiie disqualilied from voting at ge¬ 
neral elections. In 1791) tlie imin- 
hcr on the guild-roll svas nine lum- 
ilrcd and eighty. » 

By its charter, the town of Ber¬ 
wick is entitled to hold inaikets on 
every Wednesday and Satditlay in 
each week, but tlie hitter only is 
now hold. Three high markets for 
the sale of cattle, hor.ses, &c. ure 
held or\ the second Wcdnesdii}" of 
May, the Wednesday preceding the 
*J()th of August, aiui the fn.st Wed¬ 
nesday of November. The niuuial 
fair takes place on the Friday in 
Trinity Week. 

Ecclesiastical Siate.~~ Accord i ng 
to Dr Fuller, the name of any 
rlcigyuian, who may have offi¬ 
ciated in the pTuish, is m»t 
recorded anterior to the year 
lb‘o7« From lQ53 to that peiiod, 
marriages ajvjiear to have been ce¬ 
lebrated by justices of the peace. 
Fdias Pr.itt, Stephen Jackson, An- 
ditw Crispe, John Sleigh, who were 


mayors and justices, made, during 
that time, a conspicuous figure in 
this department. 

The present church of Berwick 
was begun Ui be built in the year 
IfilS, and finished lG52, at the 
expense of one thousand four hun- 
ifred pounds, and under the super¬ 
intendence of Colonel (Jeorgef’en- 
wieke of JJrenkburiie, Governor of 
IJciwick. It is capable of contain- 
injX finm sixteen hundred to two 
ihou.simd people. Divine service 
wais first pciibrmcd in it, it is said, 
uy 'a*pii*cbl)ytei ian minister in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell. “ TJie 
living is a vicarage in the pat/onage 
of the dean and c!iapter"«f Dur- 
liam, and is rated at about L. 140, 
ai ising from srtrplu.s-fccs, glebe?, and 
sal.iiy paid 'by tlie corporation of 
Berwick, as les.sees under that cc-* 
desinsticul body/' • 

Besides the established church, 
there aie seven other religious es- 
tabli.slim cuts in this parish. 

1. I'he Low Meeting-house Avas 
built by subscription in 1719, and 
is capable of containingsix 
hundred to .seven hundred peopi^. 

2- The High Meeting-house was 
built by subsniption in the year 
J 72 L and is capable of containing 
ujiwaids of fifteen hundred people. 

The doctrines and churcli-go- 
veinmcnt of thc.se two establish¬ 
ments are, in every particular, the 
same a.s those of the Church of 
Scotland, with this exception, that 
the clergyman is chosen by the 
congregation, and his salary is paid 
by the rents of the .seats. In 172^ 
Joseph Watson, Esquire, of Ber¬ 
wick, bequeathed twenty pounds 
per annum to each of these meet¬ 
ing-houses,—five pounds to each of 
the ministers, and the remaining 
ten pou«ds to Ire distributed a- 
mongst poor widows, house-hold¬ 
ers, &c. chosen -by the ministers 
and ciders. 

3* The Burgher meeting-house 
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was erected in 1770j and enlarged 
in 17 . 90 '. It is capable of contaiti- 
ing twelve hundred people. 

4. The Antiburghcr was built 
in 1812, and is capcijdc of contain- 
ing seven hundred people. 

5. The llclief w'.'is built in 1?50’, 
.and is capable of containing abdut 
nine hundred people. 

6. The Methodist was built in 

1797. 


And, 7 . The Baptist was liuilt 
in IS 10, and nniy coutaiiv about 
'Vwo liumired peofile. 

In 17 . 09 , Mr iliunney, the tier- 
g} rfian of llio imrisli at that time, 
esimiates, “ thjU the pioportion of 
<’j)iscopali.ans to pi e^by tei ians, in llie 
jiarish of Berwa k, is as one to two 
and a-halt^” This, as far as wo 
can learn, is very neni'y the pie- 
sent proportion. 


The following Tabic presents a view of lh e Relim^is listabllnr.cuts 
, in the B>.iali. • ■ - 
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Under this head we may like¬ 
wise include a lectureship, which is 
in tln^dftof the Mercers Company 
o^l?ondon. It was founded in 
lv)2o by Mr Fishboinf, and is 
jiaid by the corn tythcsof Colleiton 
and Barnsford, near llexhatn, in 
Noithumbcriand. The value, there¬ 
fore, of the gift must vary, but 
it is said to amount on an avcr.igt? 
to four hundred pounds per annum. 

“ This would make a eomfortable 
addition,” adds Mr .lohnstonc, 

“ were it annexed, as it ought to 
be, to the living of the parochial 
ministci, who, at present, dischar¬ 
ges the duties of his office with so 
much credit to himself, and so much 
satislaction to his paiishioncrs.” 

Poor, c^'C.—In this parish there 
is a poor-house, which is under the 
tlireclion af the chiirc|;i-w'ardens, 
overseers, and trustees. It contain,s, 
pt present, upwaids of foflr hun¬ 
dred individuals, including foity 
children, who are under the iii- 
-.pection of a house-governor, a 
•VoL. II. M 


.schoolin..s1.cr, and surgeon. The 
children ate taught leading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic ; the girls 
are sent to service, and the hoys 
are bound a.s apprentices to diffe¬ 
rent trade.s accoidiiig a.s their own 
meliiii'jlion, or that of tlicir pa¬ 
rents, may direct. 

.Besides the poor that are mnin- 
tAiiicd 111 the parish work-house, 
tficre arc five lumdred who receive 
paiochial iclief. The ^loor-ratcs* 
in 1799j amonnted to one tlioiisand 
six hundred and forty-five pounds, 
and tlie as-sessment wa.s two .shil¬ 
lings in the pound. The amount 
of the pool-ratfc.s, at pioscnt, on an 
average of four yeais, is three 
thousand seven hundied puund.s 
aninially, and, the average assc.ss- 
meiit duiiiig seven years to I81f5 
inclusive, is about two .shillings and 
nine pence h.df-pemiy pe.i pound. 

The following statement exhibits 
a list of assessments for different 
years since 1753. ^ 
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I'lDiii (Ik'('‘ taMc', it nppnis 
tin- iat( <,'t .isscssinciiL iur tlic 
jioiif Ikks iiuirribcd lu iifaily llucc 
tiiuos \Uuit it was little uioic tliau 
sixty Years ago ; anti that the .•■ami 
ueress.iry to Mippuit each pauper 
is altout seven pounds ‘eight slul- 
lings annually. 

lliuier the same diioction as 
the pcor-lioiisc, thbie is also a 
Linunr Asylum, containing foui 
cells, which arc at this time all oc- 
rupied. The annual expcjuUture 
lor the support of these two cliaii- 
table institutions, is lathei ind'e 
ihiin twelve hundred pounds. | 

A clnn (Jy~ic/iool was 1‘oumled by 
Captain liolton of Herwick in 172 .'). 
There are admitted into it twenty- 
six hoys, and .six gills of eight years 
of age, to be instiuclcd in reading, 
writing, arithinetic, and eluirch- 
nin>ic; which hraiichcs tliey aie 
fautilit I'or live vc;:i', successivclv. 
I'he found.itMi) is supported hy vo- 
luiitaiy conti ihiUioirs, tioiiations,. 
and leg.iiies. At diircient limes 
since its institution, the sum of one 
thousand six luindied and si.xty-six 
pounds has been given and; be¬ 
queathed lu it. 

__ Iff March 1814, .a dispensary 
was ft'undcd. It luis ahtiady ad- 


niinislci cd relief to fiv.' hmidrcd and 
twenty peisons :—of whom four 
htindied and foily-fivc iiave been 
eithei cured or vciy sensibly bene¬ 
fited ;—fifty have died ;—and the 
remaining twenty-five arc now 
reaping the benefits which it is cal- 
cnlatcditn alford. 

A sdi'iiips-Iianl foi the >aiishc.s 
lii'iv, ick and 'I'wccdmo'.th was 
eonimeneeil m Is.hiuaiy 181(), ai , 
ncaily five huudred pounds have 
l.'oen deposited in it. It is 'o bo 
wjjisbcd,_^tliat tlii.s useful inslitu'ion, 
wiiii^ 111 list tend so luiah to Mio 
iiuln.sti V and comfort of tbe labuiii ■ 
mg pint ot tlie coinmuniti*, was 
cvciy wbeiy set use'foott ■'Of its 
piogrcs.s, Jiowever/ there is, as^yct, 
but litllo re)»;ii 4 >Jif complaint; tlic 
first outline of siitli a .species of 
bank was Jx'gmi only in tbe ^ eai- 
1800, under the plan and dircetiuu 
of tlieUcv, John INIiicker.sy of \Ve*t- 
Calder, and there is now' hiiiclly a 
place of any considoiation in Scot- 
huirl th.it is nut jiossc.s.sed of one. 

Ilesidcs the inslilnlioiis .ilready 
nienlicmcd,a B i A/c-.so i .vV/ - 

ed in August 1814 ; but it lias bein 
of late gtiidiially declining, ami has 
now little pio'jieet of continuing 
lor any letigib. of time. 

Populaiu.n .— If that account of 
the pi'piilatioii of tlie parishgiven in 
. 17 }). 0 l)y Di Fiillei lie correct, Ber¬ 
wick has decic.iscd much in its 
mnnhers within tlic last eighteen or 
twenty yeais. 

Before tliat time the increase had 
been very rajiiil. 

In 174i, computing from tlio 
nmubci of funerals rccord- 
ctl in the parish-icgister, 
the population amounted to 381(1 
Ir* 1796 ’, by nmltijilying the , 
funerals* by 30’, antf tlie 
bapt^ins by 2 fi,'thc popu¬ 
lation amounted* to - 7930 

Iiicrcifse in 52 ycar.s, liom 
J744 to 1796 , 


nil . 
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V.'.v 

Thu popi^latl n :n 

.u I'U'.f; T,. i'! 

10 , 000 ’ 

From wli.'i', u wc ilcduct 

the j;oi'uiation of»17<)C), 7,!'"0 

VVe have an increase in ^ * 

years of - - • 270 

Hy the last census, take”, in 
1811 by order of the • 
House of Commons, the 
population amounted to 7,7+b 
If we deduct this-sum from 

the population of 10,000 

There will be found to have 
bc'teiji, iu4-~ years, a de¬ 
crease of •- 2,25'1‘ 

Tl’e number of Itty^pj/tvhich. 
in 179 C, paid church- 
rate, amounted to , - 1800 

In* 1799 the houses that 

paid church-rate wcic 1500 

Increase in three years, - 200 

By the census of 1811, the 

Jt^ y b inr of houses was O'^O 
tr -we deduct tliis numher 

flora the number of J799> 1,500 

We have a decrease in the 
number of houses, a- 
raountiug in 12,years to 570 

From the above account it is 
apparent, that, during the last 12 
years, the jiarish of Berwick has 
been decreasing rapidly in its po¬ 
pulation : we are not acquainted 
with any cause that can be assign¬ 
ed for this decrease. 

Exports and Imports .—It can¬ 
not be exactly ascertained at what 
period the town of Berwick began 
to apply itself to commerce, or* 
when th« coasting-trade bet\?een 
this place and London, which is 
•almost tlic oqly trade th<ft it sup¬ 
ports, commenced. Anterior to 
that period, however, vasious ar¬ 
ticles of trade, and in particuhn 


-n bv / nil!-..." 

tj iC.'.'1' , (I'l’i’i v". ii ! 

■Nveic sliipped lor the Lorain., i. 
ket. The town of Berwick then 
diet not even dire it i ov.-;i salmon ; 
it ^;i; (allied frcrii Lo Newcastle, 
*.u,.i ! ' the O'hahitanis of that place 
Wii. arid s.-i,' ro to London. 

So low, M..!,’. '' i '.: ’;i„‘ vears 
17d5 and .(.'-J, ■ v ■ '. on- 

trade, and so Ud. ■ . • . I'l e 

age, which in gwft.-r ' ’ ' ; 1 ; 

sevc'-il weeks.,*!^ Mill sh..., , - 

“•belonging to BcTlviik, ami o ■ 
named Home,, formed the project 
of carrying salmon li om Bci wick tr' 
Lomloi^ 01 / hoi seh.'.ck, 'I'hey ac- 
cordipgly loaded six horses wilii. 
fresh salmon, and set out foi the 
metropolis. And so well did the 
speculation answl-r, th.it they ol»- 
tained, after all exficncis, a jirofit 
of twenty pounds more than ti.ey 
could have got had they sold the 
same ([iiantity of salmon m Berwick. 
Marshall carried on tliis trade so 
logularly, and for such a length of 
time, that he at Iciiglli obtained the 
name of Loridon John. 

The priiuipal ai tides r.rporicd 
fiom Berwick arc, salmon, eggs, 
and grain. 

The chief soincc of tlie Berwick 
trade is, without (ioul)t, the .va/mo«- 
ffi-slii/ifr on the 'J'weed, which com- 
'irienccs on the 10th day of Janu¬ 
ary, and continues tiM the lOtli 
day of October. In 179.9 tile whole 
fisheries 011 the river, from its 
mouth to Norhain, wliich is seven 
miies from Berwick, drew a rent 
of ten thousand poimcls; and tlie 
same extent of water is at pre¬ 
sent rented at from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand pounds. In fish¬ 
ing the salmon, seventy boats, 
each manned with .six men, are em¬ 
ployed, and from 50 to 100 salmon 
are usually taken at one diaught. 
Not uiifrcqucntly, however, the 
number tlrawn ashore gremjy ex¬ 
ceeds amount; and Air Pen,^ 
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nant lias related, tliat, to Ins know¬ 
ledge, “ seven liuiulred fish have 
been taken at one huwl.’' 

Previous to llic year 17K8 all 
the salmon canglit in the Tweed 
was cured and put into kits, befoic 
it was sent to .T,ondon ; since that 
lime it has been conveyed in boxes, 
•stratified with ke. 'I'hi* method 
ol' conveying salmon in ice had 
been origiiially practised on the 
t’onlinent, and origin of the 
practice is tlnis rcl'..c.d.by Dr 
Itr ; —^J^r Dem])slcr, a inenibcr 
of Parliament, aliout twelve years 
iiffo, calliiia' on Mr John Ilicliari!- 
soi» of Pculi, at liis iMiiifg, told 
him It was a practice on the ilon- 
tinent, to jiack salnron in ice, as it 
had been tonnd to pieserve them 
so flesh, that tiicy might lie sent 
many lunuhed miles withoutspoil- 
inif. This indueed Mr llichardson 
to make the trial ; the result ot 
which not only coiroboiatcd the 
fact, but also proved to.be vciy 
Juerative to Mr liichardson.” 

lleforc the present plan of con¬ 
veying suhnon fresh to J.oiuion wa.s 
practised, there have Wen some¬ 
times forty thousand kits sent in a 
se.rsoii. During the course of last 
year ten thousand two hundred and 
tifloen boxes, each weighing sij: 
Slone, were shipped at lierwick;. 
and during the same time, three • 
hundred thousaml salmon, gilses, 
and trouts, were taken in the 
Tweed. In the winter of 177d 


tliere woe seven thou.sand^ix hun¬ 
dred cart-loads of ice laid in by the 
two tiading companies, .and the ex- 
jieiico of the ice alone amounted to 
lour hundred aild fifty jiouuds. At 
jiieseiil the }caily outlay for tlic 
•sam^c'ai tide amounts, \vc believe, 
to nearlj nine hundred jiounds. 

/*,gg.v are likewise a very luera- 
livii lirancli of trade. They are 
brought to Berwick fiom all parts 
of tlu! country, particularly from 
Hawick and Selkirk, and packed in 
chests, ows, with a layer of 
straw between each low. The 
luiniboi of chests shipped from the 
lOlh of October 17!)7U> th(i'<fOth 
of the same muntli ds five 

tliousand tvim lijiii/i-ed and fifwy- 
four chests ; aVWfe sum paid an¬ 
nually at that pciiod for cgg.s may 
be aveiageil* at twenty tlunisawd 
pomuls *. In the year 1815 there 
weie four thousand seven hiiiidred 
and eighty-eight chests of eggs sent 
to London, ettch chest containing 
sixteen ImndieJ eggs, which at an 
aveiagc sold at seven shill^jy^^nd 
sixpence per liuiidrcd ; the sufiti 3 ik 
thmefoie. p.yd for eggs during thav 
year (181d) amounted to twenty- 
eight thousand pounds. 

The (juantity of gram .sliipj'cd 
fiotn Berwick is.exceeded by very 
few ])orts in the kingdom. By the 
following Uible it will be seen what 
propojtion was shipped in the years 
18M. and 181.'^. 


^ air 

Wheat 

Qrs. 

Wha.t 

F'linir 

Qrs. 

1 ir 

Itye 

Qr^. 

Oats 
Qrs. i 

1 

Oat-luail 

Ilulb. 

1811 
181.5 
In tlieS 
yc.irsi, 

46,96*3 

i:i,.5:i8 

7419 

/.‘lti8 

i(!,9;{:}i loot 
17,1‘22j H^89 

1161. 

209 1 

51.:168 

77,9:15 

29,926 

20,187 

90,500 

i:i,.5S7 

!:M.,0,55' 2610 

' 1*37:1 

' i3->,*jo:i 

4:i,ii.'k 


Besides the.se three principal ar- stone.s, jt-id which, at an average,, 
tides of traffic, there are many o- sold for five .sliilliiigs per stone, 
t bar of minor importance. In 181.) During^the same ycai there wcie 

lijcie'*tverc 48.07 tubs of pork ex--1_!_ _ 

'poital, each tub weighing eiglit • FuUwA IlibUsy of Btrwidv. 


No. of Bovet. 
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also c.vportccIil277 packs of wool, sliipped annually, taking the avc- 
each pack weighing Ki stone. rage of four years, viz. 17<)1, 17!)2, 

The following table exhibits a and ITy-t. 

staleinynt of the quantity of goods 
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licrwick docs not possess that 
extent of foreign commerce wliicli, 
from its centrical situation, might 
have jM'^tly cx|)ected. At one 
pcii.ftl, indeed, she .stood high as .a 
commercial port; in the thiitcenth 
century the w hole foreign traffic of 
.Scotland was conducted by this 
town. Since that pei iod, however, 
it has greatly fallen irl its import¬ 
ance. This decline vvas probably 
occasioned by the illiberal manner 
in which the biugesscs enforced a 
right in then charter, which riglit 
excluded all except frccnien from the 
privilege and advantages of trade. 
This exclusion operating in pre¬ 
venting advcntiuers from .settling 
in tlie town and establishing ma¬ 
nufactories, tended much to hurt 
the commerce of the town; and 
jdiite ports in the ncighbouihood.s 
neither so well situated, ner so ex¬ 
tensive, were increasing in W';alth, 
by their exemption from all ex¬ 
clusive rights, Berwick declined, 
ni at least remained stationary.— 


The bdrgesse.s of Beiuick have 
long seen tht cnor of their for¬ 
mer policy, have relaxed tlie light 
of exclusive trade which tlicy so 
rigidly cnfoiccd/and, indeed, hate 
in .some instances held out rii- 
couragement to all peiMuis who 
weio willing to commence in the 
town any new tiadc or manuf.u- 
turc^ 

Vhc chief foreign commerce of 
Berwick consists in importing wood, 
iron, &c. employed in the ron- 
struction of houses .and vo-.sel.''. 

We have subjoined to this ac¬ 
count of the importation of Ber¬ 
wick two tables: the nne exbfbifing 
a view of the kinds and (pum- 
titics of goods imported anmiallv 
from foreign count! les, taking the 
average of the’yeais 1791, 1792, 
1793 , and I 79 I'; tlic other ((iiitam- 
iug the quimlilies of commodities 
impoi Led in 1815. We have avoid¬ 
ed to give any eminrcration of tin; 
articles imported coastwise, as tlif\ 
!t!C l)v much too vaiiiuii. “ Tlll^ 
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consr‘;t oi u!I llic ailicles of I'iiif^lisli sumption of the town •and neigh 
JTuuiUiactiiio, itiul gfiicral inciflian- lioiiring (.ountry 
tlise, icqmiftl lor the use and 


Qiiaulitii of Good.* hnpo) led annually, laliiiy Ihe (U'cragc of 171)1-1 T.d'J- 
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[•’roin these tables it a^ipcurs, 
that no very considerable change 
has taken place in the foreign ctVn- 
nuMce of Herwick during the last 
twenty ot five-and-twenty _\car.s, 
and that what small nlleration has 
taken place has rather been disad¬ 
vantageous ; in other words, that 
tlie foreign trade of Betwiek has 
lather declined. 

Ciistom- House .—This csf :d)l i sh- 
ment consists of the following ap¬ 
pointments ; viz. a collector, a 
comptroller, a landing and tide* 
surveyor, two landing and coast- 
waiters and searchers, six tide- 
waiters, one weighing poi ter, seven 
coast-waiteis, and preventive of- 
ftceis along the coast. One piin- 
jcoast-ollicer, one comptroller 
and cOast-waitL'i' at Alem*Uh : one 


cruizer, with a crew of tliirty-scvcii 
men, including the commander anJ 
first and second mates; and two 
preventive boats, with seven men 
in each boat. 

The receipt of customs for the 
year 17S:2 amounted to one thou¬ 
sand pounds ; in 1798 it had in- 
cu'usedto si.\ thousand pounds; and 
in 1815 it was seven thousand 
pounds. 

Kducnlion .—Wc extract this ar¬ 
ticle from Johnstone’s Account ol 
Berwick. Instruction in Bci- 
\yck is free to the ciiildrcn ol Unr- 
gesses ; and the corporation, in the 
year 1^,98, built 'a large and ele¬ 
gant school-house*, wliero matlic- 
niatics, writing, and English, are 
• ______ 
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taught. Ii^ IS niucli to be regretted, 
that the public spirit which pionipt- 
ed the building of this school-house, 
had been allowed to cv.iporatc, un¬ 
til a sirannnar school had been built 
also, which, in i's prcsei't st.ite, is 
a disgrace to any » orporate body, 
muLh uiore to thatol' lierwick^ pait 
of whose ample levcnucs could not 
be more properly or beneficially a])- 
plied than to ibis purpose. * 

“ The corporation have, how¬ 
ever, lately rebuilt the front of the 
Graininur Seliool ' dwelling-house, 
and put it into a proper st.ti,c of re¬ 
pair. It is therefotc to be hoped, 
that at no distant da 3 ’’*they will at 
least appiyjthe^'iyrplns school-funds 
in lebiiilding the wrammar School, 
and thus wipe oir\he jfi^nia lliat 
must otherwise attach to them, if 
,t]ie same be suffered to remain 
iniicii*longer in its jacsent dilapi¬ 
dated state. 

Besides the Cirammar School, 
the master of which is allowed a 
.siilary of eighty pounds a-ycar, 
with t fice h luse and garden, and 
other jWfnsArtages, the corporation 
emfruysix teachers in their aca¬ 
demy, who are allowed iIk follow- 
in<r salaries, viz :— • 

“ ALaihcmatical Atastor, - L. 70 a-ye.ar' 

“ Writing: Msistor, - 70 - 

“ ICivTlisli (jrauimar >rnstel', 70- 

“ Three Kcatluig Maitcri, - 60 e:uh.” 

7yi6rar_y.—The public subseriji- 
tion library was instituted in ISllJ, 
.and though of so short standing, 
contains a very excellent collection 
of model n authors. 

Miscellaneous Ohsmuiiions. —C)f 
tlie Caslle, which is situated about 
four h'undrcd yards from the Scotch 
gate, there is almost nothing re¬ 
maining but lieaps of stones, and a 
cn>”ft(^l mass of foundations. 'J'he* 
'Tmtiquity of*this building cannot 
be \yell ascertained ; but, ifoncsinay 
judge by its picseht appearance, it 
must have been founded at a vei y 


early ]ieiiod. The first mention of 
it is made by Hector Boctliius, in 
his liistory ol the rcifii of Kinfr 
DonaUl, suens'ior to Kenneth H, 
who ilied in 8.")S» A tower, whieh 
stanck a few yards noitli-east of 
the castle, and which had bien use<l 
as a watch-tower, is apparently ot 
etpial antiquity with the castle it¬ 
self. 'J'his tower is ealled the Bell- 
tower, from the circuinslaiu c of ihe 
approach ol‘ an ene^y lieiiig an¬ 
nounced by the riiiigmg of a hell. 

At difl'eient pcnTKk there have 
been dug up, either in Berftick or 
its immediate vfeinity, skeletons, 
several gold ayd silver coins of the, 
lulwauls, Havid, JJruce, &c. and 
some leaden b.ills. 

We close this account of Ber¬ 
wick, with the acemmt of a very 
curious cirnimstanec, tomimmicat- 
ed to Hr Fuller by’ the J'ev. Mr 
Ruinney^ whom we have bad occa¬ 
sion to mention bci'oro, namely, 
tlial pure (piieksilver has been dug 
np in the town of Beiwiek. 

" About 50 years ago, (17,0jj) 
in diggiiig for a foundation and 
ccDar within A few yaids of the 
Cat-Well in Hideliill, great (|iian- 
tities of quicksilver were found 
mixed“wMli the stiff caitli or clay 
which was dug out. Several cart- 
ot this clay were eairied to 
the'shore, before it was known to be 
so mixed v\ ith the quieksilver ; and 
tins slraliim of clay and quicksilver 
extended for some yards, as far as. 
the propiictor had occasion to dig. 
And four or five years ago, the 
propiictor of lht^ house adjoining 
uj) the hill, found the same stratum, 
I am credilily infoimed. I my¬ 
self took up a piece of llic clay, a- 
hifut the size of an egg, and, upon 
breaking it in two, tlie quicksilver 
sparkled and rolled out in little 
globules ; and that piece of clay 
produced as much quid.■silver, to 
the best of rny lecollection, U'l 
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would have filled a tea-spoon. ?■() equally in such smtill globules 
The queiy how came it there ? throughout such extent, and to siirh 
I cannot coiK'civ'c tliat any persofi depth, of a still earth or clay ; but 
cciild have had such a quantity in am inclined to believe, as many 
his possession, ujmI that it had heiui others do, that there is some soit 
spilled ; nor, if it had been spilled, of mine ol' that metal in that neigh- 
tiiat it could have insinuated itself bwuiliood." 
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Smety mnsider- 

ahle improvctnciit has licen added 
ro Sii JI. Davy’s safe’t y-l.nnp. 
'I his is done Iiy apply mg a lens to 
one side of it, hy winch the light 
is rcndcied five or six times gieat- 
ei over a large space, ami is thrown 
into the most ohscuve and ii.urow 
places, d’his appears to have !>cen 
taken from Dr Murray’s safety- 
I.inip, of which it forfticd a princi¬ 
pal jiju t; and he had pointed out 
very fully the advantages it avoid¬ 
ed in increasing aHd throwing the 
J'ght in the most favourable diicc- 
tiou, so as to illuminate long and ob- 
.scuie passages ; and also tht»safety 
derived from it, in its Iieing ren¬ 
dered capable of illuminating t’oin 
a distance, situations where, flpm 
the statf of t^e fire-damji, it would 
be dangeious to place a lamp of 
any kind, or where it would be 
dillicult to siqiport liame. 

I'ERPi/ruAt Motion. —An in¬ 
genious mcehanie, in the town of 
Linlithgow, has invented amachinc, 
in which, by employing magnetism 
cs the moving power, he lias rea¬ 
lized the boasted discovery of pai- 
petual motion thus far, that the 
machine, without the application 
of any other foice than the magne¬ 
tic influence, will move a.s long as 
materials will last.—I'he construc¬ 
tion eff this machine is very simple. 


— A small wooden beam, with u 
piece of steel at one end, is jnit in 
mnlion liy'lwo magnets, the one 
jilaccd about an iiA;h dtj ove the 
jiiece of .^teel, Jlvd the other as 
innch beh^v il.J The magnffts are 
covered by-’^lws, which are opciii- 
ed alternately by the beam itseJ£., 
and the‘motion is eonniuiifieatcd 
by a crank from the opposite end 
of the beam to a fly-wheel.— These 
are the principal parts ; but there 
aic otlier contrivances whicli could 
not be easily understood without 
seeing the machine Our 

correspondent aflinns, that^i^ia- 
chiiie hi*s continued in motion fot 
two months without slopjiing. 

O \s-l.iciHT. —Mr William Muir, 
of Kelso, has, by a very simple 
jiioccss, constructed an appaiatus 
vhicli protluccs gas sufficient to 
supply ten dill’erent burners, the 
flame of each fai surpassing that of 
the largest candle, and wliich com¬ 
pletely illuminate his shop, work¬ 
shop, and dwelling-house. The 
whole cost is only about threepence 
a night. 

^V ax-cloth bags have been in¬ 
vented, which, when inihited with 
gas, are icmoved at pleiwii^ from 
^dacc to place, and when ignij^tij.m> 
swer all*U,ic "purposes \if candles. 

Af ROMTE AT PARIS.--It is ob¬ 
served from the Fiench papers, that 
an aerolite of considerable size fell 
at Vans, in the Rue de Richlioii/ 
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on tlie nicyning of Nov. 3. It de- 
bcended with such a force as to dis¬ 
place part of the navoiiuait, and 
.sink to a consider.iblc dcptli into 
tho’eaitli. It was i^ttcnded by a 
vciysidpliureniis smell, and appear¬ 
ed to liave been lately in a state of 
ig'iiition or combustion. ^ • 

Navigation. —Mr Hunter, of E- 
dinbiirirli, is said to have invented 
an instiuincnt of gieat importance 
in navigation. From two altitudes 
of the sun, and the time between 
tlie observations, he can determine 
within five minutes after the second 
observation, the lalitiiilc of the pla¬ 
ces, the Hour fiom noon, and the 
vaiiatio?! af the compass. 

According to '.he cohimon foiin 
for thjuble altitude-^, thi.‘i Intitiule'by 
nccoimt is siipposeif to be known, 
_tvlnch is not ncce.ssary in the use 
of tlfis instrument. It*has been 
tried m .several examples, and the 
results found always near the truth. 
If a vessel was driven fiom her 
l oiirse, if the reckoning wcic alto¬ 
gether lost, and no mcndiaii obser- 
vutioip.' :^^ld be obtained, with 
hip/l'iistrnmcnt and a chronometer, 
a few minutes after tlic obiervation, 
the place on the ocean might be 
aceiilately ascertained. 

Sculpt uHE. -The celebrated 

Mouses of Michael yVngelo, a eolo.s- 
sal figure of the most e-xqui.sitc 
proportions, and finished in a state 
unrivalled to this day, has, hy the 
Fope’s permission, been withdrawn 
from its nich, in St Pietre in V'iii- 
culo, in order that Mr Day, an Eng¬ 
lish artist, might take a mould of it 
to bring to England. It has arrived 
.safe, and is now setting up in com¬ 
pany with the Monte-Cavallo figure, 
in that i^pacions room in the Stable 
Yaiijtfwhich the Prince of Wales al- 
Stted to thciie exhibitions «f colossal 
.sculpture. It is to be followed by 
tlie Marcus Aurelius of the Capitol. 
When these noble olijccts arc got 
together, it will be, in the ophiion 
. Pol. II. : 


of men of t.istc and talents, the 
finest room ir 'he worM. 

• IIvouAi'LH s.—M. Eib, pio'es- 
sor ol pbiiii.'Mipliy at ncidelbcrv', has 
invc*)ted .uheap^iml simple hvdiau- 
lic apparatu^, b> iihich .ships and 
Messpls of 'll kinds, limn the '.ni.all- 
est to the latgosl, may I'c pi odcIIlJ, 
with a small excilam of I'mce, 
against the strmigcsi (in'i,'nts md 
most violent stouiis, m (oieiu.t 
unil'orni motion, witji .1 lay 
capable ol any ie.ic.iM', uitlinut 
the use ol’ oais i.; sail .. Isliij;. 
when sinking, may be ]>u»\ •nicd 
fioiri sinking I'a^lliei \)\ nu ni e, 
tin's app.uatu'^, accoiduig to the Ji- 
leclioii lo be given to il. it <jn* 
veins the motion of the 1.11 ge.t 
ship. So as to move it at nle'smi* 
fiom a state ol fcil, Iiy llit. siniill 
diirerence of an inch,01 a lino; or 
without piogiossive molimi, lo linn 
it round on one [loiiit in evei y di- 
icction. 

France. —The Society for the 
encouragement of the arts at P.iri.s 
lias proposed a number of pii/e.s 
for the year 1818, as follows : — 
1500 francs I'o/a machine lor in.ik- 
ing pack-thread ; 100 francs for 
a machine for cutting the liii limn 
the tims used in li.it-making ; 
O’OOO francs for the rn.inufaci arc of 
,steil-wire for noodles; 3(100 liaiies 
iba inaiuifacUning articles of ca.st- 
iron ; 2000 fiancs for a rrietliod of 
salting meat; 2000 liani's for the 
manufacture of isinglass, 2000 

franc.s for manufacturing cnameilod 
metal vases; 1500 francs for the 
cultivation of the plants whicli sup¬ 
ply potash ; 1000 fiancs for mak¬ 
ing pipes witJumt .seams; O'OO 
f!anc.s for tlie discovery ot stones 
ffcir lithography, and 1200 loi their 
artificial composition. 

M. Benvenuti, of Florence, has 
invented a machine, by inc.ins ot 
which any person, though unac¬ 
quainted with drawing, is enabled 
lo copy paintings in oil 01 hex*®,”* 
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and it is haul tu be capable nf (loiiif; 
as much in one day as fornicily re¬ 
quired the labour oi‘a month. 

Some of the Piufessors of llic 
IJiuvcrsily of Halle have urftler- 
l;iken anUuivcisal Knejrclopa'diaof 
Alts and Sciences, which is to 
consist of thirty volumes 4to. 
Four hundred literary men have 
already engaged in this work, and 
cacli aiticle is to be signed by its 
author :—a sjiecimen is published, 
it is expected' to be finished in 
about six years. 

Siu il. DiWv.—The proprietors 
of collicitesin the counties of Din- 
h.iin and Nottluitnber|iuul have 
piescnlL’d to Sir II. Davy a scivice 
of |)l.il(’, \Mlued, it IS said, at nearly 
ly.yoOO. It is a tribute of respect 
to which he is jestly entitled, from 
the happy union of profound scien¬ 
tific leseaicir, with the direct appli¬ 
cation of it to purposes of practical 
utility, which mark his inquii ies into 
the pro[)ertics of the fire-damp, and 
the methotls by which the firtal ac- 
r ideiits that so I'retjucnlly occur 
from its explosion may be pre- 
A'ented. 

Patent jMai-t. —This patent 
promises to be of great importance, 
being a new and unproved hmitliod 
of jueparing brown malt, by D. 
Wheeler & Co. The colour l^id 
flavour of porter were origina^y 
obtained,.b}^ mixing with the pale 
malt commonly made use of for 
brewing ale, a certain proportion 
of malt dried at a sonicwliat higher 
temperature, and, in coiiscipicnce 
of being a little scorclied, capable 
of communicating to the water in 
which It is infused a deep tan-brown 
colour, and a peculiar il.ivour. It 
appears the ifatentces have disf 
covered that, by exposing common 
malt to a temperature of about 
430*'' Fall!’, in close vessels, it ac¬ 
quires a ilark cliocolatc-brown co¬ 
lour, and is lendcred so soluble in 
wiii'cr, either hot or cold, that. 


when mixed with pale mall in the 
proportion of one-cightieth, it com¬ 
municates to tlic liquor the pei 1‘eei 
colour and Havour of porter. Fiotn 
this it follow's, that the biewer,' by 
employing four paits of pale malt 
and one-twentieth of a part of pa- 
tclit ip.dt, may obtain a .strongei 
licpior tlian from bis usual propor¬ 
tions of three parts of pale and two 
f*aits of brown malt. 'J'hc saving 
thus obtained, ought in equity Ic^ 
be divided between tlic patentees, 
the bicwcr, and the public. 'I'he 
revenue \Vould be benefited by tlie 
increased consumption whieli will 
nccessaiily result horn an in^rove- 
ment in the quality of tlw^ortcr ; 
and both llie revenue and public 
moVals wiT?*» iJcyi yc advantage Troin 
the greatly diminished tcmplalioa 
to fiaudulent practices. 

We aie* happy to intumite,*lhat 
in 1814 Baron Beroldingcn, of 
Hanover, offered a prize for llie 
best Latin ode on the benevolent 
spirit of England, and rcprcsenliiig 
her as the tutelary genius of the 
liberties of Germany. ''DiWof 43 
poems sent for tins competit^hn, 
two w'ere judged worthy of the 
prize, which was shareil hetwcou 
them. Tlie authois of the latter an. 
Professor Messcischmidt of Alten- 
berg, and M. Wagner of Luncbilig. 
1 he judges made honourable men¬ 
tion of seven others. All these 
pieces will be printed in London, 
at the expcncc of the founder, in 
the most splendid form. 

LiTiiOGiiAPHV. —The art of li¬ 
thography continues to make most 
lapid progicss iii France, fiom tlie 
1 ival e.xertions of Count Lasteyrie 
and M. Englemaim ; tbcic. spiiited 
emulation has done for it vdiat u 
monopoly would not have 
plislied iiiPa century, lender Count 
I.asteyrie’s care it rivals copper n> 
almost every line of engiaving, 
and posses.ses he.sidcs, advantages 
peeufiar to itself. A senes of Ulho- 
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graphic f)nnts by Count Lastcyric 
is now publishing in Paris, un(lci\ 
the title of “ a collcctioTi of diff’e- 
rept kinds of lithographic impres¬ 
sions, which may bend\'antageously 
applied to the sciences, and the 
mechanical and liberal arts.” The 
second number, containing^) plates, 
has just appemed ; an account of 
them cannot fail to be interesting. 
The first is the original design of 
1 gieat master, a pen and ink 
drawing, which is rendered with 
pcifcct fidelit}'^ and spirit. liitlio- 
• fiapliic dcsign.s upon stone may he 
kept any length o(‘ time, like a enp- 
peipV'.Jc. Jfa person writes a let¬ 
ter, coiitposcs music, or makes a 
(hawing upon pa[K'r in jhe ordinary 
way, excepting thet he must make 
iisc of ii peculiar kind of ink ; tins 
IS tiansferrcd to the stpne by .sim- 
j)Iy passing it lliiougb the pi ess, 
.uul the stone, without further pre¬ 
paration, is ready to piint olf thou¬ 
sands of proofs, all of them equally 
perfect. This quality of litliogra- 
pliy has secured its admission inLu 
all the [iiudic offices in France ; hy 
means of this art f)0,000 or 70,000 
proclamations, in the autogra|Mi of 
the minister, may" be tak'cn ofi’and 
dispatclied before the jilate for siicli 
a jMirpose could be engraved. 

BHII.LIANT MKTEOU.— Jpsu'ich, 
Decemher IH. 181 7-—On the 8lli 
instant, at three mimitc.s before one 
o’clock in the morning, about mid¬ 
way between the two horns of the 
Hull, whose position is ncai to the 
.stai in the Hull’s northern horn, a 
fiery bod}’, resembling a icd-hoL 
ball of iron, four or five? inclies in 
diameter, was suddenly perceived, 
whicl^having passed three or foui 
dcjp'tx'S, in a direction betwe. n the’ 
>»"jTnuc ipaI star-s in Capclla and ( unis 
Minor, burst into a spitcrical bod}^ 
of white light nearly as larte as the 
full moon, of so gicat Instm as 
scarcely to be borne by li^e 
throwing out a tail about three dc- 

-V 


grees in length, of a beautiful rose 
colour, tinged lound the edges with 
blue. It pioeeeded thus in its 
coiii.se w itboiit apparent diiniiuition 
towards the pinicipal star in the 
head of Ilydia, (veiy near to the 
"ecliptic), a little l)c\ond wiiicli it 
suddenly disappeared, it is suppos¬ 
ed, witli <in explosion, as a iiini- 
bimg noise, like that of cami.in dis- 
eliarged at a distance, wav detmctlv 
hoaid about leu m'lwelve second^ 
aflcruauls. Its diuation. as nc.ir 
as could lie estimated, was .iboic 
five seconds dming-this time u 
ti.iversed a space ol iieaily M\r\ 
degiecs.* li is .scarcely pi'ssible.to 
give an adequalc description of llie 
\ ivid splendour wliicii accompanied 
this c.vti aoidingry plieiioineiion. It 
cast a light atoimfi eipial totlienoon- 
d.ty’s sun ; and coiTId he tonqiaicd 
to nolliing so nmcb as the besmti- 
ful da/zimg light exliiluted by the 
romimstion ol pliosphorus mo\',geii 
gas. It is .supposed, that the di.s- 
taiice of this meteor ninst have 
been about two tnile.s, and the 
height rather more tlmn a mile ami 
a half. 

F.xi’LosioN. —In the county of 
Diiihain, the following account of 
ancTtl'icr of these latal accidents is 
yiven, in tlie 'fivne Meicniy, De¬ 
cember 2.‘k 

• On 'riiu'.sday I8tli December, 
an explosion of firo-darup occuned 
in the Plain pit at I’amton eollieiy, 
near to Iloiigbton-le-Spiing. 'J'lie 
total number of lives lostaimuinl, 
to 26 ; 10 inm, and 16 boy.s. 'I’be 
explosion took place at tliueo'ciock 
in the morning, beloic the liewcra 
had descended the pit, ami fiom 
this (iremnstanee about l()0 lives 
have been |!ieservcd. Fvciy exer¬ 
tion was made to lender assi-fance 
to tliose'in the mine; and it is with 
legut we add, that two m!.-u /c!l a 
sacrifice to llicii lun. anc (';eitioiis^ 
having been sul!b(,.icd by the im- 
])urc ah’, d'be ve v c; and .ejeiit". 
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were extremely active, and had 
nc.irlv si vied the same fate. 

Althmi”''! Or Clanny's safety- 
lamps have Ijeei) generally employ- 
fij in other pits, it so happened, 
that this pit had always been* so 
free ftom fire-damp, that no safety- 
lamp had ever been used in it. All 
th(. i»odies were got out hy Sunday; 
thirteen weie buried at Iloutrhton, 
am; four iit (’hester, ami nine at 
the former plaiv' on Sunday. 

Dri BiinwsTRit’s J'xi*i;himents 
ON Suiti'at'Es—Oi Ihcwster has 
lately emnpleted a ijf'iies of experi¬ 
ment Oil t^K' action of the siirlaccs 
ol, v dli/ed hoiIics ift tijii' polari¬ 
zation oi light; and has determin¬ 
ed the laws accoiding to which the 
foioes emanating I'lyin the sutfacc 
a:e mndil’ed hy tirtt polai izing forces 
whvh emanate from the axes of 
civsi ils. As it has :ilways been 
tahen for gi anted, in consetjucnec 
of some iiiooiieet cxpenmenls hy 
M:\lus, that these last foices liad no 
influence wliatcvcr upon (he first, 
the results obtained liy Or Brews¬ 
ter must be considered as very in¬ 
let esting and importi'int, paittcii- 
laily as they lead to new views le- 
^pectlng the ordinary attraction of 
icpulsive forces, hy which the phe¬ 
nomena of ref raction and reflection 
ate piodiiced. \ 

(hvin Kniunfeus. — -A society 
lias lately tl)een foimcd in London, 
consisting of young men following 
the profession of civil engineers, for 
the purpose of mutual communica¬ 
tion on the many important topics 
immediately or more icmotely con¬ 
nected with their piofessional pur- 
.smtt. 'J'he principle of their asso¬ 
ciation is the (lift'usion of useful 
Jenov. ledcc ainoim all the momhers ; * 
on which accounl the society' is rc- 
stiicted to practical engineers, and 
to such students of general science 
as have especially directed their 
^attention to those subjeets which 


particularly concern theV-ivil en¬ 
gineer. —Their meetings arc held 
once a-week during the winter- 
season ; business comniencts with 
the leading of»an original essay, to 
which succeeds the discussion of a 
topic previously agreed upon at a 
former •meeting ; information rela¬ 
tive to projects, inventions, public 
wprks in pi ogiess, and so on, closes 
the sitting. A society so consti¬ 
tuted, and supported I'y a proper 
spirit, must prove of the gicatest 
advantage,^ both to the individual 
inembeis and to the public at laige. 

Letters and jiapers to the 18th 
November, from the* (ia^pc of Good 
Hope, state, .that goveniiTient had 
oidered siineys to he made of the 
coast lying to tlie cast, where there 
is a very extensive distiict pro¬ 
ducing the,finest wheat. So flut- 
tciing are the future prospects, 
tliat aliout three hundred emigrants 
had lately ailived at the Cape from 
the noilhern parts of England, to 
take the management and direction 
of the extensive agricultural <lis- 
tricts. II IS Majesty's shT]) 1^- 
patch had been sent bj' flic gover¬ 
nor to open the navigation of the 
ri\er, to ci'inplet’e the surveys, to 
fix upon a harbour, and found the 
neu colony. 

F.CLifSE IN Inoia.— On Friday 

»/ 

the iGth May', an almost total 
eclipse of the sun was obseived at 
Madras. Tlio following is the re¬ 
sult of tlic ob.sci rations of Captain 
Basil Hall of liis Majc’^ty’s ship 
Lyra :—“ From the diflieulty of 
observing the first contact, the time 
of its occurrence is perhaps, as 
usual, recorded somewhat too late; 
but the tciminatiou was, iMhink, 
observed with precision. Tho la- 
tilidc of the station is IS® ?• N. 
being N. S7® E. distant mile 
from tlui Madras observatory, and 
west 2 miles from the flag-staff of 
Fort St (Tcortre. 
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h. m. s. 

Bcjiiiini.i. of tho ccllpsc, 10 5,5. 

I^nd (. H lip'o, - ^31 59. 

Dur.'itioo, - - 3 22 ‘1. 

CJrciitV-'t <lfsi,'UT,mon at () 38 8. 

LTliiiscd, lO"^ 30' ne.arly. 

The limits eclipsed were inferred 
thus: --The veiscd sine of tlip uif- 
eclipscd |)urt was nieasnred with a 
sextant at the same time of the 
ifie.itest obscuration, and found to 
be -J lo'' of a decree, or 225 .— 
The (h.injcter of llie .siiri was oT 
to'', or euii.sequently one 

di^it, or twelfth' puit, aiitounts to 
J.'iiS" very nearly ; and thence, by 
tliviilino- tfie seconds in the whole 
diameter'by 1.'38, we get 13.(i, or 
lOd. .'>Gni.—Tlicrmoinefcr .'-tood at 
lOfi^'in the sun befone thd eclipse, 
.and fell to at the greatest oh- 
souration. -'J'he day was beautiful, 
siereiu?, aiui favourable for the ob¬ 
servation, and not a passing cloud 
interrupted the observation of the 
progress of the eclipse." 

Noutm-wkst 1\\ssagr.- Eng¬ 

land appe.us never to liavc aban¬ 
doned th^ lid^e of effecting a north¬ 
west' pivssage to the East Indies 
since the first propo.sal in 1527- 
An offer by Parliament has been 
made of L. 20,000 to any of his 
Majesty’s subjects who shall sail 
tliroiigh any passage -between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans nortli- 
ward of fifty-two degrees ; and 
also a reward of L. .'3000 to any 
British ship whidi shall ajiproach 
within one degree of the North 
Pule. 

Orders have been issued to Wool- 
wicli dock-yard, that four vessels 
should be fitted up for a voyage of 
discovery^,m tlie northern seas of 
AmcriciJ^' Europe, and Asia; tlu 
crew?; eacli fifty men, are to be so-, 
-ie'eted from •among seauxm wJio 
have been accustomed to the Gi;een- 
laiid trade, who- arc to receive 
double wages, and a gratuitous sup- 
• yily of warm clothing. As the vessels 
will take no other kind of ballast 


but whal will serve as fuel, such as 
coals and wood, 6vc. they will have 
a supply ot this necessaiy for five 
years'•consiiinjitioji : the ships will 
be rc.idy to sail c.uly in March. 

.('anova's colossal st.itue of Bo¬ 
naparte, whkh was said to he pie- 
seiitcd to the lJukc ot Wclhnutoii 
by the king ol I* i.nice, is aiiived 
in England, and is pLiicd in Aps- 
Icy-house, the iJuke’sJ..oiulo!i ic- 
sidcnce.. 

A set of ca->ts from the Elgin 
niaihlcs arc to lie iianiediatcly pre- 
paicd for the Imp’erial Academy of 
Alts at Petcis^iurgh, under the di-, 
iictioii and superiiitcndeuci' of Mi 
llydon, to whom M. Olenin, the 
prc.sidcnl, has written in the most 
llatleiuig terms for .that purpose. 

AsrnoxoMV.— M. Uiot h.is been 
appointed by the Institute of 
Eiance to visit this country, in ol¬ 
der to join the gentlemen who con¬ 
duct the trigonometrical sinvcy of 
Great Britaiil, in making astrono¬ 
mical and othci oh.servations, at or 
near the northern cxtieruity of the 
British Isle.s. -Dr Olintini.s Gic- 
gory, of the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy, wa.s joined w-ilh them for 
the saHne pinpo.se. In the months 
of May and June, M. Biot, assist¬ 
ed y)y Captim II. Miidge, son of 
Colonel Miidge, made experiments 
at Leith Fort, on the lengtl^ of the 
second’s pendulum. ’Pile appara¬ 
tus employed is of the kind recom¬ 
mended l>y Boida for that purpose, 
with slight modifications. Wlieii 
the expel iments and connected as¬ 
tronomical observations at Leith 
W'cie ihilshed. Dr (iregoiy. Cap¬ 
tain Colby, and Captain Mndgc, 
Wffiit with M. Biot to' t!ie Iskvs of 
Zetland, for the purpose of carrying 
on the pi opnscd experiments. 'I'lie 
station chosen by these gentlemen 
in concert foi their common ope- 
lations,- was B.iltri, a .small island 
in noith latitude (iO'-' But as 

this idnal’iial no peimaiient H'si- 
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dcnoc'S iipnn it, M. Biot removed 
to tlic nci'diboming island of Urist, 
os liaving more comfoi table acrom- 
motlaf ions, and a rnoie ronvjinient 
buiUliiig in which to fix and ar- 
his pendulum apparatus. 
Ncaie of these resnlls will lie 
published till the proposed seiies ol' 
ojK’rations is terminated. It is 
lioped that the deductions I’roin the 
whole of these expcririicnts will 
prove hiplil^^useful, in u'feicnceto 
the leal length of the second’s pen- 
dulnnx, the vaiiations of gravity in 
ditleient I.ilitiules^ and tlie appioxi- 
mate figure ol the eailli. 


COM MU’XICAT IONS. 

»U\ Altl'l UMKTIC. 

To trace the history of any 
science through a svuccession of 
ages, cannot iiiil to engage the at¬ 
tention of the iiKiuisitive. The 
clcmcnta’y part oJf geometry re¬ 
mains iieaily the same as it \\as 
about two thousand years ago, 
and forms the most approved in- 
trocliictioii to the mathcmalical 
sciences, 1 'hc recent discoveiles 
in mathematics are piincipally'iw- 
ing to the great inijuovemcnls* in 
calculatTon. Arithmetic, like other 
Jiumiui inventions, anives at ma- 
‘ turily by degiees. If we consider 
the slow and very cumbei some nic- 
lliods of the Cheeks and Homans, 
we must rejoice at the happy revo¬ 
lution that has taken ])l:ice in this 
iiseliil department of the matlie- 
matics ; in f.lie present iinpioved 
state, it is aeknowledged to Be 
far su])cnor to its state at any 
foriiio ' period. Arillimelie has an 
undoubted elaini to be eonsideicJ 
as a braiuli of ii!>eral education, 
K. 4 iy‘h I'roiu its elegance and its usc- 
'I'lilne'^s ; and it has thit^ advantage 


attending it, that as it^s the mos' 
immediately usclnl ol all the ma¬ 
thematics, so it is to a certain de¬ 
gree the most easily acquired. It 
is iicccssaiy; then, in older to .ac¬ 
quire a considerable knowledge ol 
.'arithmetic, that we should niime- 
diateiy apply to it as it stands in it', 
present imjirovcd state, and learn 
rfhc different operations, which arc 
few and (sisy ; this method is cer¬ 
tainly preferable to that wliieh i.s 
sometimes recommended, to begin 
first will] palpable arithmetic, and 
to trace the operose niellinds piac- 
tised in the earlier aoics of 
cicty, through ail thg tecUous and 
intricate nvides made uSc of by lb 
ancients.. This, we believe, is^.i j>o- 
sition which is not likely soon fi> 
meet with general appinbatinn. A 
capital dijfeet is said to oxistjiii oiii* 
systems of public instruction, and 
which this system of palpable .m i(b- 
nictic is understood to supply, 
without saying exactly what lh.it 
defect is. If a defect really exist, 
the system of arithmetic cannot bo 
blamed, as it is acknow IcdgeJ Ijv 
every one well acquainted with It 
properties, to be oi'e of the most 
pci feet of all the brandies of tlit. 
iniitliem.itics : tlierc may, no doubt, 
be defects in the nielltovis I'i t''adi- 
mg it, but otliei brai dies oi ran 
education aie C()ually Ji.ible to tin; 
same di irge. 

The common complaint against 
aiithnietic is, that it is abstract. If 
this mean, that iimiibcrs and their 
opci.ilions aie employed about 
things that are not jiresent, whidi 
is geiiei.AlIy the case, \vc maintain 
that tills is by I’ar its most excel¬ 
lent pi opci t}’’; and it is>^jit.iin!y 
not 11101 e abstract than mamj^tliei 
^larts of instruction, t^nd iit*Lma;n, 
so than T.inguage itself, for oveiv 
wordf sentence, and expression, 410 - 
ncially iclers to objects tliat arc 
not,piesent. Ce-'ides, if we view 
language m its fullest extent, 
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will find that number really con¬ 
stitutes no inconsiderable part of 
it. Wc arc told, that the idea of 
luiinber is nearly coeval with the 
i’oiniation of langiiagi^*, which is 
;>aying nothing more than that lutl- 
i!,U!ige IS coeval with itself. We 
lind children, as soon asthcyj3eghi 
to sj)cak, begin also to make use of 
lumibcr, and to mingle little ral- 
♦■ulations with their sentences, and 
* onsequcntIy, calculation to a cer¬ 
tain extent, is quite familiar to 
children by the time they begin to 
opciato scientifieally. The general 
‘principles of arithmetic are fewer, 
and much more simple; than those 
of any dihor science whatever, and 
childreit at the age of seven or 
eight’ years could nut enter with 
equal facility, and equally prcjtincd, 
upon the study of any other science, 
ft is sometimes objected also, that 
the memories of ebildrcn are cruelly 
overloaded with rules and tables ; 
we think, on the contrary, that 
there is no other part of instruction 
where the memory has less to do, 
and no wherfc is it more supported 
by the judgement, than in arith¬ 
metic. If wc attend to the vast 
number of rules a pupil has to com¬ 
mit carefully to memory, in learn¬ 
ing the Latin and Greek languages, 
we shall soon be convinced of the 
truth of this assertion ; in these no 
new impiovemcnt or invention 
must be introduced, or even at¬ 
tempted, by the most adept scho- 
lais, it is sufficient to know them 
as they are ; but the various pro¬ 
perties of the nine digits combined 
syslematieally, are capable almost 
of an infinite variety, and new 
fields for jnvention and improve¬ 
ment lio open for every succeeding 
gciici^utioii. 

'^■^riie Numeration table is com¬ 
monly the first thing we arc I equir- 
cd to Ire acipiainted with, and this 
any child of the oiclinary age, anil 
‘‘'f moderate ahiluif«, for U"-''. caiiliot 


be taken into the account, may un¬ 
derstand very well to a ccitain ex¬ 
tent in a few niuuitcs. It may be 
thought sufficient .vt first to he able 
to cX’press uumhcis by means of 
this table, the length of ten or 
twelve figures; afteiwauls, when 
they are pretty well aciiuainted with 
other operations, they will asceinl 
the scale of nuineiatum with vi-iy 
little effort. 'I'he table of multi¬ 
plication miKst be well'lixed on the 
memory, which, consideiiiii; it,-, ev.- 
tensive use, is a very model ate 
task ; the other Jables, containing 
the divisions of money, weight, ami 
measure, aitliwugh soinctiines coin-’ 
plained ol, are certainly neither 
very inuUifatioiis nor difficult. It 
is coiiunoii ill sijiool ho»)ks of a- 
ritlinietic, to give f-ertaiii rules at 
the beginniiigof every hew pioeess; 
yet a judicious teacher will have 
less dependence on these i ules than 
is generally suppo.sed, as one or 
more appropriate examples vvi ought 
and propelly explained, will have 
much more eflect than the best 
rules delivered jii word.s. In the 
llule of Pi’oporlion, no iiile, how¬ 
ever well expressed in wonls, coul J 
point out to us sufficiently what two 
terms .diould be multiplied together, 
and which should be the divisor, in 
order to bring out the tiue lesult, 
witjiout a proper knowledge of the 
question, and of pro[)ortiOil in ge¬ 
neral. I'hc various properties in 
arithmetic are capable of being il¬ 
lustrated from its own simple prin¬ 
ciples, without the intei vention of 
things foreign to its natiiic, among 
which may he iiielnded llie idea of 
palpable aiithmelic. \W are firmly 
of opinion, that in our system ol 
iiKitruetion, as far as arithmetic i.s 
concerned, to introduce thi.s pal¬ 
pable arithmetic as a preparation, 
would be nearly equivalent to learn¬ 
ing to swim before going into the 
w'atcr. Some would have evci'r 
cl.i'- of beginners to be inovidcd 
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will) an ahai'US ^'wanpan, cun- 
•sistino of a system of wii'cs and 
loniitcis.: I)iit i)eiliaps a prefer- 
ahlf niclliod would be, to furnish 
the;/! to a certain extent •with 
puiiuds, shillings', and ])encc ift leal 
spenc, which would have the ad- 
vantaiic of being much less abstiact 


than any other nietliod, as the 
money employed as counters would 
Ibr the most part rcler directly to 
itself. » 

Tn considering tliis palpable a- 
lithnietic, we ought to he on our 
guaid*n()t to be ^deceived by the 
comparison; as it is evident that 
JVC: could not count theqp different 
bars and counters without the know¬ 
ledge of our present system of num¬ 
bers, which we leally employ in as¬ 
sisting ourselvca to understand this 
palpaiile calcflbilion. In consider¬ 
ing all the different scales, none of 
them are so simple and comprehen¬ 
sive as the clenmy scale itself. The 
author of “ Palpable Aiithmetic” 
seems to think, tlial the mind 
of the learner should be accus¬ 
tomed to severe investigation, in 
ordc'r to fit him cith&r for the laby¬ 
rinths of Imsiness, or the more dig¬ 
nified pursuits of science; but if we 
wish to be fitted for aritlimctital in¬ 
vestigations, wc .should be employ¬ 
ed in aiithmetical calculations, in 
the .same manner as those who wj^sh 
to acciui«c a complete and accurate 
knowledge of geometry, commonly 
emjiloy their time in geometrical 
exercises. 

Although wc cannot agree that 
this .system of c.alcul:ition should be 
first learned, oi ever introduced 
into aritlnnctioal schools, yet the 
author of Palpable Aiithmetic has 
certainly conferred no small favour 
upon the puhlie by his very elabo¬ 
rate lieatise, for it ceitainly could 
not have fallen into better hands ; 
and as a subject of curious research, 
it certainly has no small claim to 
'Imblic praise. 


Kciv InstnimaU for Juiding the 
Sun's Altitudey the Latitude, 


Mr Editor, 

kJ^Houi.D it be consistent with 
the plan of your most respectable 
Jatcrary and Statistical Magazine, 
to puHlish llic subjoined statement, 
it may be the mean of bringing for- 
V'ard fiom obscurity and narrow 
circiimslaiiccs, a deserving young 
man of much original genius; by t 
turning the attention of philoso¬ 
phers to his invention, and by se¬ 
curing for liim, in due time, the 
generous consideration o£ the com¬ 
mercial inteVest. Your J'rcqucnL 
and liberal insertion of similar sci¬ 
entific notices, is a public pledge, 
that while you arc anxious to make 
known whatever is of general utili¬ 
ty, your Jicart is alive also to the 
just sentiment of tlie Roman poet— 

“ Hand facile cniLTguiil, quomm \irtutibus 
obsiat 

Res angiibta domi 


And though, in presuming to for¬ 
ward you tliis comirwiiication, I 
wish to be understood as making it 
with the jJifllJcnce which becomes 
one whose knawlcdge of the subject 
to which it icfeis is but limited ; I 
have no hesitation in adding, that 
should White.’s new instiument be 
finally approved by competent jud¬ 
ges, he will have icndercd a service 
to navigation and commei cc, greater 
than they have hitherto experien¬ 
ced, since the days when the com¬ 
pass and the ipiadrant were invent¬ 
ed.-1 am, &c. 


\V. B. 


Banks of the Forth, 
Jan.'s. 181S. 


} 



, “ JMr Gavin White, 
of Abertiour in Fife, now rcsidimt^^ 
in Kyiross, the author of a late im¬ 
provement on the Astronomical 
t^iiadrant, vide Blackwood’s Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine, No. II. for May), 
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completed • in September last, an 
entii'ely new and most ingenious 
instrument, (in the construction of 
which he had been most assiduous¬ 
ly engaged during tiic preceding 
year), which promises to confer on 
navigation a facility and precision 
hitherto unknown. • 

After repeated trials for the pur- 
l^se of having its powers verified, 
•lie is confident that, by means of 
I this instrument, the mariner will 
be enabled, mth perfect accuracif, 

I. To find the Sun's altitude at 
sea, independently of the natural 
horizon, —point of the utmost im¬ 
portance* in fogs and hflzy weather. 

II. To find the latitude ot the 
place, by double altitudes taken 
with* Hadley’s QuadrantJ without 
the aid of the usual Tubles, or oj 
any calculations. 

Ilf! To find (having *thc lati¬ 
tude and the Sun’s ileclination) the 
Jiour of the day, without any cal¬ 
culation. 

IV. To find, at any hour of the 
day, and ivilhout any calculation, 
by a single ofiservailon, (having the 
Sun's ileclination and the appaioiit 
time) the latitude ot’ th» place ; 
the amplitude and The Uisimuth ; 


and consequently also,' to deter¬ 
mine the variation of the ciun- 
pass." 

, PHENOMENON'ON A CANDLK- 

Mu Eoiroii, 

Tjatelv, when my mind was 
in a half-absent, half-mcililating 
mood, my eyes turned on thr- top 
of my caiulle, where they w'-i'e .c.- 
rested by a phenomenon wliich ap¬ 
peared curious me, and “which 
(if it he not too familiar) I hope to 
hear aceoiigtcd for by some ol your, 
ingenious coricspondents. It was 
the alternate attraction and '-epul- 
•sion ol the small motes that floated 
in the liquiil tallow, lo me the 
appearance was new, Snd prooaoly 
its novelty gave it a charm vliieli 
it would not otherwise liave |)os- 
.scssed. Should the explanation 
given dissolve the.! cliaiiii, I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of 
having made a small addition toniy 
small stock of knowledge. 

I am yours, &c. 

luNORAMUS. 

• • 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

23. By M. J.—Let a ^ the whole line x, .and a — J- = the two seg¬ 
ments, and o — a:: « : : 2a:: « — Jf, whence x z=: 0^2 — 1), and a —r 

The same by J. C,—AC : CB ; : CB : ^AC ; and AC* = 2CB . 


21. By A. J.-—Since the semiciirnmfercnce is 
proportional to the diameter, CEB : CB : : 2ADB 
: 2CB, rafience CEB — ADB. 

'riip^rnc nearly in the same way, l?y M- J. 

. • 
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25. By M. J.—Let n equal the 
number of sides of the polygon, r 
the radius of the inscribed circle, 

2 ) — the [jcrimctcr, s = simi of the 
perpendiculars. Lines dravvif from 
the given points of the polygon, 
will divide it into as many triangles 
as the figure has sides; the sum of 
their areas, or tl)e are^i of the poly- 
goti, is equal to the sum of the lec- 
tangles under each ])crpen(licular, 
find half one of the sides. But the 

area of the polygon is alsorx - 

therefore s x 2 ,i = '* X or s = 
nr — to as many times the radius' 
,of the inscribed circle ijji the poly¬ 
gon has sides. 

The same by A. J. 

26 . By M. J.-^Put X — height 
of the tower, h — height which a 
lieavy body tails through in one se¬ 
cond, h = velocity of sound in one 

square 

of the time the body is in falling, 
7 . =timc,and ,, = 4 ^-? orx = 

~ height. 

The same by A. J.-^Lct x = 

• 1 ’ 

height of the tower: Tlien = 

seconds of time the sound’ Reaches 
the car = time of the fall. Where- 
, - noil 61 

= •*•' = ■- 16“ = 

81510,-— height. 

The same by J. D,— x = height 
fff the tower in feet, the time the 
stone will take to reach the bottom 

will be Jepre.sented by and 

the time the sound will reach the 

top by YiJ 2 ' these times, by 
hypothesis,are equal, wo have tlic»e- 

quation whence a: 

= 8106.9.43'!- =1 hcigiit. 

The same by P.—Let t = tintfe).. 


^ .. 


X 16 j* 2 - = 1142 X h and /,=r: 
1142 1 , 

= 71 ^gjj seconds.-From 

which the height would be nearly 
= 81087.917, or 81088. The time 
would be exactly 72 seconds, if 
sound moved through 1158 feet in 
dlie sticond. The height would then 
be 83376 feet nearly. 

^ The same by J. C. ^ 

28. By M. J.—Let x — number 4 
of acres required, a = number of / 
squai e feet in one acre; the side of 

the square will be ,Jax = ^ 

A.f 25,)!^ . I 61 ' 

= ax tz “jg -1 and ‘x = 

= 27878.4 acies. * * 

The ;iame^ bj'^ G. B.—Let. j; 
number of acres = number of rails, 
a = square feet in an acre. Then 
, 5 ^' 5 . 1 ’ . 25 . 1 !* 

^fax ax =Z ax =f-j6- 

and X — 35046.4 by the Scotch 
chain of 74 feet. 

Tlie same by C,—Suppose the 
land to be inclosed by one rail 
l.S 5 ' 

1^‘cu ^ feef length of the 


4x 

5 5 25 

side; aml-^-X-^j-= jg = area 
square feet, and 43560 square feet 


in 


in an acre ; : 43560 : : 1 rail ; 


IG 


27878,4, the number of rails in the 
fence =; number of acres of land, 

= 31848 

4x3 

of the side in feet. 


length 


QUERIES. 


29* C-JiivEN the dislSi^e' from 
each other of three points uNa hori- 
•zontal i^hine, but nqt in the sifme^ 
straight line, ai\d the angles of ele¬ 
vation at which an object is seen 
from these it is leqitired to 
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investigate*a theorem by which the 
position and altitude of the object 
may be determined. 

30. The rectangle under the 
seinipcrimeter of a triangle, and its 
excess iabovc the base, is equal to 
the difference between the sqiiaie 
upon half the sum of the side?, and 
the square upon half the base. 

31. The base of an isosceles tri* 
angle is 100, and each of its sides 

^ is 60; required to draw a right 
line from the vertex to the base, so 
that the continued prodqct under 
it, and the two segments of the 
base, maw be a maxinuun. 

32. Ayl^j] falling from tlie top 
cf a towe?/ fell half tite height in 
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the last second of time ; required 
the height, and the whole time of 
descent. 

33, A ladder 21- h'ct long is placed 
perpendicular to* the horizon, and 
clpse to an upright wall. If the 
under end of the ladder bo drawn 
along the ground in a perpendicu¬ 
lar direcfioif to the uall ; lequircd 
the equation to the cuive, which is 
the locus of a jioint oiie-lhird from 
the top of the ladder. 

34. A red hot ball is dropped 
from a balloon, and fires a cgimon 
right below ; the report reaches 
the balloon in thrice the time the 
ball was itt falling; required the' 
height of the balloon. 
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On the Death of the Princess Char¬ 
lotte .—^—By Thomas Cajirbell. 

Britovs ! although our task is but to shew 
The scenes anti^passions of iictitinus woe. 
Think not we come this night without a part 
In that deep sorrow of the public heart ; 
Which, like a shade, h^lh daricen’d every 
place, 

And moisten’d witli a tear tlic manliest face. 
The bell is scarcely hush’d in Windsor’s piles, 
That toll’d a requiem through the solemn 
aisles, 

Pot her, the royal flower, low laid in dust. 
That was your fairest hope, your fqnilest 
trust. 

Unconscious of the doom, we dreamt, alas! 
That e'en these walls, ere niju^y mouths 
' siwuld pass, 

Which but return sad accents for her now. 
Perhaps had witness’d her benignant brow; 
Cheer’d by voice ye would liave rais’d 
on high. 

In bursts of Britidi love and loyalty. 

But BritaWl, now thy chief, thy people 
mou73a<' 

And .Ciareinont’s house of love is left for^ 
lorn • 

There, where the happiest of die h^py 
dwelt, • 

The ’scutcheon gloonls !•—and royalty hath 
felt 


A grief, that every bosom feels its own:— 
'I’he blessing of ^ father’s heart o’crlhrown ; 
TJk- most belov’d, and most devoted bride. 
Torn from an agonised husband's side; 
Wlio, long as memory holds her seat, shall 
view t 

Tliat speechless, more than spoken, last 
adieu! 

When the lix’d eye long look’d connubial 
faith,* • 

And beam’d affection in the France of death. 
Sad was the pomp that yesternight bctield. 
As witli the mourner’s heart the anthem 
S^vell’d, 

While torch succeeding torch, ilhvn’d each 
high 

And banner’d arch of England’s cliivalry. 
The rich plum’d canopy,—tlie gorgeous 
pall,— 

The sacred march,—and sable-vested wall. 
These were not rites of inexpressive sliow. 
But hallowed as the types of real woe. 
Daughter of Kiigland ! for a nation’s sighs, 
A nation’s heart, went with thmeobsequiest 
And oft shall time revert a look of grief 
0« thine existence, beautiful and brief 
Fair spirit! send thy blessing from above, 
'fo realms where thou art canonis’d by love! 
Give to a father's, husband’s, bleeding mind, 
The peace that angels lend to human kind. 

us, who in thy loV'i remembrance fed 
'A sorrowing, yet a soiJ-ennobling zeal, 
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A Inyalty tliat touclics all the best 

And lofti* '.t jirinciplus of England’s breast; 

Still may iljy n.iinc speak concord frorri the’ 

Still III u.e muses’ breath thy tncm’ry yoom. 
'I'll') ‘-liall describe \hy life,—thy form 
jwiurtray, • 

Hut all Uic love that mourns thee swept tu 
wav, 

"rib not in language or expressive art 
'I’o paint—ye feel it, Briton^, in your heart. 

Frmi Acnes, n l^onn. Jl;/ DaTiimiAS 
HllOWN. 

Theki; is a wiksting jTimt in every win;; 
But that whiili iiiiisi he shut witliiii the 
• hr.lll, * • 

Fcedb there mobt wastelul, where the living 
fiH)d 

Is life’s own fount. The grief, that prej rd 
vv:ii in, , • 

Foe.iiil e.a.) bjHvjl III Agnes, thi Iier chetk. 
The |)iK' font hlouni, whitli still liad lin- 
gercil there, 

Jtoi'ii tadi d ; and her feeble limhs no more 
Allowed thi‘ solace of the walks she loved. 

A et, in ihe veiy bondage of hir coueh, 
'I'hciv vv!if.noMgn, save weaknes.s and deitay, 
t)f niv/iird malady ; anti .smileb as sweet, 
Wlu.li Albert wai a ga-ter, round her brow 
IM.iy’d, as in gladdest lioius of heidth. The 
eye. 

'I'hat mark’d from morn to morn tire sad- 
tl'tiiii/ change, 

Treiubled at eacli new day ; yet oft in liope, 
When not avoieeor limk of jwiu’vvlls there, 
t'ould searcely think ’twas Mckness:—as 
when floods 

Dark-raging from the river's w'ontcd hniik, 
Hurst o'er (ho mend,—the storm, tliat 
quench’d a while 

The hriglitnc!.s of tlie Siunmcr’s glowring 
sky, 

Ts calm once more; and on the iLwory stid 
A little lake, from brooiny tuft t*' tuft, 
Spreads its soft mirror:—every sunny eve, 
tsffs less and le-s tile waters, which at dawn 
Glitter’d beneatli the ray; yet still it glows 
As pure, as tnuiquil,—luul die last light 
Wave, 

'l\'ith skies and^shatlowy flowers is smiling 

One morn, die pledge which Edward’s love 
hail left, 

AVas in her hands unaltered, but that now. 
Close niingling with her own, slie hod en¬ 
twin’d, 

A trass of hhn who gave it. Albert enme 


From his short slumbia:. A» lu 'toep’d, 
once more 

To clasp her in a father’s c^er arms, 

She could not rise to meet, as she was wont, 
I'he sad sweet kiss; but she had stdl a 
voice • 

Of grateful blessing for him. While he 
hung. 

Silent lynd pule as the pale cheek he pres.s*d. 
His thin grey locks waved o’er her, and she 
souglu 

One litdc ringlet. It was given with tear- 
With tears received, Faultcring and slow, 
.she bound 

The thiciul, like silver, nmnd tlic darke'i^ 
hi aid :— 

“ And O !’’ she sighed, “ my father ! may 
tby years 

Be long on c.arth; for every day of thine 
Is joy to many i Ere our dust mix. 
There will he frequent sorrqjvj^ ^ require 
Thy bounteous aid.—But this, at least, no 
wretch 

Can grudge a daifghter- Be it mine-*-stilI 
mine— 

Here in the grave.”—She clasp’d it to ncr 
heart, • 

But had not strength to lix the silken tic 
In whieh she strove to bind it. One fond 
look 

Turn’d upward ’twa.s a smile, like those 
which oft 

Hail hlcss’d tlic gazerbut what then was 
life. 

Was a cold stillness,—mute and change¬ 
less now ! 


LII'E’s I.IKEXES.S. 

Written in imitation of tJie Poetry of the 
I7th Century. 

the Hoi/ul Ca::rlli' dud liahofdd Ad- 
rert'uer, pintu] ut Nttiftiu, Ncte Pro¬ 
vidence, Stjit. 20. 1817.) 

Life is—what? 

It is tjic sltooting of a star. 

That gleams along die trackless air: 

And vanishes, alinost etc seen, to nought. 
And such is Man— 

He shines and flutters for a space, 

And is forgot. 

Life is—what ? 

It is the vermeil of the rose, 

, That blooms but till the bleak wind blows. 
Then all entombed, in swetis, doth fade and 
rot. ' 

Aii^ such is Man— 

* He struts In bravery fist a span. 

Anti is forgot. 
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. 'fr.ift is—wliat ? 

It iM a clew-tlrop of the morn, 

'i’lwt fiuiv'ring, liangs upon the thorn. 
Till, quafl‘’d by MmlHam.s, ’tis no longer 
« aught 

And such is Man— • 

lie’s steep'd in sorrow for a span, 

And melts, forgot 

« 

Life is—what ? 

A stone, whose fall doth circles make 
.« ()n tlic smooth bosom of the lake, , 
Which sjiread, till one aud all forsake the 
.>.|Wt. 

And such is Man—. 

'Midst friends he revels for a span. 

And smks, forgot. 

V 

Life is—what ? 

It is afilbblc on the mahi, 
liais'd by.^ Vittk of rain. 

Whose heir destroy, llie fabric it hath 
, wrought ^ 

And such is Man— * 
tiwell’d into being for a span. 

And broke, forgot 
• • 

Life is—what ? 

A shadow on the mountain’s side. 

Of rock, that dotli in ether ride. 

Driven by die Noithern gale, with tempests 
fraught. 

And such is Man— 

He hangs fg|r greatness on a span. 

And is forgot. 

Life is—what ? • 

It is the sound of caniton near. 

Which striko. mnin the startled ear. 

And ceases ere we can distinguish aught 
And such is Man— 

He frights and blusters'for a span. 

And is forgot 

Life is—what? 

It IS die swallow’s sojournment, 

Who, ere green Summer’s robe is rent, 
Flies to some distant bourn, by Instinct 
taught 

And such b Man— 

He rents bis dwdling for a span. 

And flits, forgot. 

Aq4 b this—Life ? 

Oh yes ! and had I time to tell. 

An hundred sh^ies more transient still: 
fi'.it while I apeak, Pate whets his slauglo- 
t'rous Iftiiie. 

And such is Man-£. 

'While reck’ning a’er Life’s little ^an. 

Death ends die st^'n . 


01! IG INAL. 

. TUK ori’SY, nil TtSfKKH, A SOXO. 

{Sill,I to hf hi/ liNHIS.) 

Wji.i,^-M.i, a tinker Iwld, 

As ever crockery Iwiutlit and Mild, 

Or }.loh; a lambkin fmm a fold, 

«<.)r whisdcd o'er die five i>’t. 

Strong wci. lie built : - in his braid fare 
There were not*iiiany iriark, of grace. 

But some of whisky you iniglu mice. 

Sing whistle o’er llie lave o’t. 

# 

lli-s wetiltli consiblcd in an ivss, 

And Meg, his male, a stimly lass; 

With hetirt of stcil, and fact of brass,- 
She whistled o’er (ju; lave o’l. * 

He made his |)rc.^d by selling cans. 

And sometiiiKs mending pots .uid pans ; 
But V^ ill hud many odicr ]ilan,, 

For whibding o’er the Lavcu'i,— 

As many an honest furiBcr knew, 

And in die iiiorring look’il,fu’ blue, 
Wlien ewks- anil lions were unco few. 

To whistle o’er the lave o’t. 

Sotnclimes a soIUkt from the war,. 

He shew'd a hundred cuts and sears. 
While country donnics bless’d their star?, 
And w’hisded o’t-r the lave o’l 

Sometimes a shipwreck’d sailor bold,— 

A blunt but pileoiSs tale he told ; 

Mast gave him brass, some even gold. 

He whisiled o’er die lave o’t. 

And sianeliiiics biiiis’d by scaBold’s fall, 
He bad a wife and family small; 
Sometimes by fire he lost liis all. 

Sing wliihlle o’er the lave o’t. 

And sonietimcs, too, bin tongue sfas tied. 
And utt’ranee unto him dctiitd. 

And then by signs he jirophesied, 

Xor whistled o’er the lave o’t. 

And to each fair and carter’s play, 

M'ill and his doxey u'icd to stray. 

Nor went with empty creels away. 

To whistle o’er die lave o'l. 

Thus free from cire, though not of stiiic. 
He led a wild and w.mdering life, 

With many a strange adventure rife, 

Sing wliisdc o’er the lave o’t. 



HO 

S fAVJiAS io .. . 

I.ADV, rriiic i'’ ;i weary lot, 
f lifur Kidi iricwhrre’cr I go; 

Of i.lra- (ire sweet the imticlote,— 

Of happiiic'i the oyertiuow ! 

V'es, ihouglt my soiil’s'uni.tain'cl willicrimj. 
Yet let me wander where I will, 

(n cveiy pkicr—stt every lime, 

1 fell unhlcst and hopelcsj itilL 

I.ike others in the days of youth. 

That words were things, fool, I believ’d ; 
But soon experitnee taught the truth. 

That uianhut irasts to be'deceiv’d : 

That frtrndship ii an empty name,— 

And love, self-interAt in disguise,— 

And gratitude a feeble claini, 

• When future fa^ourshl^!e deii'cs. 

On every side u stood eonfest, 

Th it man is wretched trom his birth ; 
‘('hat ini]’< rf,[lions st.iiu tlie best ; 

Tii.it all is vanily'on earth. 

And now of it my heart is (.ick ; 

No more with joy mine' eyes beluiUl, 

The rose that blooms on be.uity’s itieek : 
All things to me- arc wholly old. 

And thou, even thou, were*! to stay, 

AVould foil, cre long, my breast to wnnn. 
But 1 will (piickly liaste away, 

Wliile yet thou hast fof me a ch.arm. 

Yes, fairtst laely ' let tis part, 

before niy love hath time to wane; 

Th.tt through the future, iu iny heaat. 

Some fceling-s of regret may reign : 

Tluit I may have to .sing of one. 

Who never pave nit cause to mourn, • 
That e-Vr J hiiird her beauty's sun, 

That e’er by me her cliains were worn. 

Sweet lady, then, a long farewell! 

When thou and I arc distant far. 

The wild tunes of my harp will swell. 

To laud thee oft, thou lovely star! 

i:i.ECV OH THE death of the PBIH- 
t'E.SS CJIARhOTTE OF WAI.ES'. 
Stipjyi'fi'il /(« b: •svrUtfn in the wightwiir/ioiK 
«/' U^iinUot (.\iitte oti the night of the 
I'lineial. 


Voclfy. [FEBnuATiy 

]\1 ill! is the eve and clear;—the fopiVtcii’-rye 
l’|am the azure dome delights to gaze. 

To mark pale Cynthia heaming from on 
high, 

Aiul each briglit ^tar tliat lends its twink¬ 
ling ray.s.* 

The pensive soul enjoys a sacred tilin ; 
#!wce^ is the breath of heaven tliffuscd 
around— 

Though seajctly ftlt, it sheds a pleasing 
, halm; '5 

While dove-wiiig’d peace sits “ brooiling 
on the ground.” 

But hark ! what mournful music slowly 
swells, 

To break tlic soothing silence of the night ? 
Ah ! wliy so sadly toll tliose muffled bells ? 
Or send those•toix'hcs forth tlA;/ flaming 
light? Xi / 

• 

Alas! it is dirge of death we hear 
Tliose torches glUre to light the darksome 
tomb; • 

Those bells, so satlly sounding on the car, 
rroclaim to Britain her disastrous d*)om ' 

The form tliat niovetl in loveliness is dead! 

Dim is the eye that rich in lustre .shone 
Each “ sweet attractive grace” forever fled. 
And all a nation’s fondest hopes are gone! 

So rears in .suinmer’.s pride the lovely ro^c 
Its fragrant head beneath the smiling sky. 
When suddenly the ruthless tempest blows. 
And soon«in dust its fleeting glories lie. 

Cold ,xs the marble .slirine that liokls her clay. 
Is now that heart which late so warmly 
glowed 

With generous sympathy’s enlivening ray ; 
And mute those lips whence soothing ac¬ 
cents flowed. 

With nil the graces of tlte fair adorned, 
Witli every nobfest energy of mind ; 

By all with tears of deepest sorrow mourned, 
Theinuchdamen^CHAREOXTE hasher 
breath res^ned. 

Wiiat words can tell, what heart conceive 
the woe. 

That must her husband's, parents' breast 
enthyal, * 

For such a sudden, dire, heart-rending blow 
J\s crusli'd the joys, the brightest hopes 
ofaU! • 

Yet, rc^Til Consort, Ic^ not bitter tears 
For ever from thy dawncast eVes distil, 

. z tims the sovereign doom of Ifcaven »p* 
• pears, * 

And man must bow submissive to its will. 


B CHEAT It the ocean-waves the sun is gone. 
And idl the lab-airs of the day arc o'er 
Tltc sUter moon as' ends Ikt silent tlvrone; Z 
“Wliii' breeze Ruacl'-t the wiiotls is heard no 
r.irre. 
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HgJifVcsd/^Aai every anxious mortal care, 
Thy Cliurluttc now enjoys tlie realms di¬ 
vine. 

And breathes above the pure celestial air, 
4ud still remembers that her heart was ' 
tliine. • 

I’erchance even now she lends a pitying eye 
To see thy gvLsIung tears, thy lo:id of woe; 
Pccehancb even now she licaves thbangelic 
sigh 

Of sympathy for him she loved below. 

^'Iien heaven ordains thy mortal race to end. 
Swift to the mansions of eternal rest. 

On wings of joy tliy spirit shall ascend. 

To meet its kinthed soul among die blest. 

POINliURGU, 7 . WC. 

Nirccniber 1817. i 

t / 

I'AiiKwtLt. 

1 . 

The damp, damp duwskrc falling fast. 

The streaks of day are faihter growing. 
The moon’s pale beams a languor cast 
O’er nature, late with splemkiur glowing. 
Yet soon the sun’s returning ray, 

Shall chase the cloud of night away; 

Uut dark despair, an endless sway 
Sliall ever hold o’er me, Mcnie ! 

II. 

Soft as Aurori,*s roses shine. 

When morning in the Orient’s stealing. 
Thy charms around my heart did twine. 
And turn’d to rapture,every feeling. 


Oh could you say I 10 blame, 
For drinking m the fatal flame ? 
iJoidd mortal man but do the same. 
That ever ga/-’d on tlvce, .Mviiic 'i 


IJow oft I’ve hung upon thy charms. 

My eyes with tears of tran'4))ort tilling ! 
How oft I've clasped thee in my aims, 
Myheart witii speechless i aplure thiilling 
But now these visions all are o’er. 

Life’s dreary prospect lies befoie, 

A boundless sea—without a shore— 

Or place of rest for me, i?l civic. 

IV. 

• 

Lay, oh lay my bo«Hu bare. 

Would you know how I adore thee; 
Bead, oh read ui^ passion tltcre— • 

With my inmost thoughts licfore thee 
Aye—mine is love unchill’d by seoru. 
Clings to this breast the sorer lorn. 

And stronger grows die more forlorn !, 

Oh ! shed one tear for me, .\Ic-nlc. 

• 

V. 

Maid of my choice! and must we part ? 

lias fate decreed that we must sever ? 
Then would to heaven that from my heart 
Thy image--! amid blot—for ever ! 

No—tlio' distraction tire my brain, 

Tlio’ madness burn in every vein— 
Welcome the fond^tlio’ galling chain, 

Th* undying thought of thee, Weiiie. 




ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Deayus. 

Ju/^ — Me William Uiddelstone, Stu¬ 
dent of Divinity in the University of Kdiii- 
burgh. 

JOiv, 2. At.Kirkcudbright, Mr James Brood- 
foot, aged Id yeaTS,youngestsou of Mr Wal¬ 
ter Bruadfoot, in Rigg, parish of Closcbvun, 
of the consequences of a fever into which lie 
hod relapseSfShortly after his arrival at Kirk- 
cudbrighi, in the capacity of assistant to the 
rector of the Grammar l^iool. He was § 
young man of the most amiable qualities, 
and highly educated. .-Hisprematuredcatli 
will be long and deeply felt by hb iRBicted 
j^vart-nls, and lias cxcueil the deepest sympa¬ 
thy among the inhabitants of Kirkcudbright. 

— 11. At Jedburgh, aged 80, Mj*W,1- 


liain Cliristie, upwards of 30 years a teacjn.c 
in that place. As a friend, a father, and a 
husband, he was .dike exemplary. He died 
as he lived,—respected as a man, .ind re¬ 
vered as a Christian. 

Jan. 5. At I’ertli, after a short illnes'i, 
Mr John Seott, one of the Knglish trathers 
tlierc; the duties of wliich utllce he dis¬ 
charged for 20 years. ^ 

. . . 10. At Wigtun, Robert Cehper, 
JM. D. 

21. At Barr, Mr John Bisscr, 
Schoohoaster, aged 8(i. 

— 24i. At Edinburgh, Robert Beat- 
%»n, L. L. D. late Barnukmastev at Aher- 
deon, and author of tlic Politic..! li.dex, Ac, 

A’ot. — The sciences hate late’/-’“*-*** 
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tained a gn.at lov.. hy the demise of the 
Abbe Scop|).i, at Naples, lie wasa noble- 
man ot i’ll!f.'-inn. director of the sthools ort 
the K'lKh'h system lately established in that 
kirii^doni, and in tlic very prime ^ life, 
liih wdtk “ (Jn the l^etical Beauticsof all 
Laiiguagcs, considered in respect to the ac¬ 
cent and rhytlimus." obtained, in 18W, 
tile pri/e given by tlie Vrcnch Institution. 

A’oi'. Rev. John F.’Mjiibarson, Superior 
of tlic Scots College in I’ariS. lie was lung 
I’rincijial of the Scots College of Jiouay in 
Manders, which he was obligtd to abandon 
at the period ji)f«the Itevohition, and went to 
Glasgow, wh< re be M'Uiained (greatlyrespect¬ 
ed) many ycaih, discharging iiLsduty as a Ca- 
tliolic ^orgyiiiiin. 

O r. 11. Jlev. ll|jnry William Coult- 
huisf, 1). n. Vicar of llalifav, and lute 
,Fellow of Sidney t'ollcg(j, Cambridge, in 
the () Ith year of liij age. * 

-11. At Newcastle, after one day'sill- 

ucss, the Rev. Robert Clarke, clussieal as¬ 
sistant in Mr Bruce’s JVeademy, Newcastle, 
and inmistcr of a UtLsIivteri.in congregation 
in the iieighboirhood of tJiat c^. 

—— —At Bans, Mr JamcsFrtiser Ross, 
fitudent of Divinity. 

—— 18, In the ^otli year of his age, 
after an UlncsS of a few days, at his lodg¬ 
ings, in Cambridge, the Hon. and Ihv. 
(Jiark'S Fox Maitland, A.'*M. Student in 
Trinity College, and j'ouiigcst son of llic 
Right Hon. Jamks, Rail of J.audmI.'ile. 

- - 21. At Uoxton,, Rev. Robert Simp. 

son, 1). 1). late Theological Tutor of the i )is- 
senting Academy there, in tlie 72d year of 
his age. lie only demitted that office .i few 
months ago, and vv-as much estcciped by all 
connected with him. 

,/iiH 1. At Berlin, M. Privy-Counsellor 
Walter, lirst Professor of Physics, Anatomy, 
and Midwifery, and Member of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, in the 8 kh year of‘his 
age. 

— - 10. At Utrecht, the very learned 
Professor Sebaldus Bun, in the filth year 
of his Age. It is very rcm.irkable, tliat the 
two oldest Professore in Kurope should have 
been burial together almost in one grave, 
having dii'd ivithin six days of e.Hch otlicr. 

.- 11. At New-Haveri, North Ame- ■ 

rica, Rev. TiinoUiy Dwight, D. U. 1.. B. D. 
Pri'sident of Yale-College *, in the C5th 
year of his age,^Kl 22d of his President y. 


• yale-(’ollcgc, Connci. tient. United 
States, was founded by (Jovernor Yale, tiiid 
establisheil at KiUingwOrth in iTOii; it 
was removal to Say brook in 1707 ; iindV't 
New haven in 1716, whtie it has tdiicc re-' 


JiDi. 12. At Hitehiii, RcsV a jtailo v. 
classical tutor at Wymondly Academy, 

- 27. The Most Noble John, Mar¬ 
quis of .\bert.'oni, Sic. one of tlie Governors 
of Harrow School*, Middlesex, iiithef -tth 
year of his age.* For several years he was 
the only nobleman tliat held a peerage from 
all of the three united kirigdoms. 

• —^ — At (’oventiy, in his 87lli year, 
Robert Simson, Ksq. M. D. for moix! than 
half a centuiy an eminent physician in that 
Igty. He was the son of the late Thorny 
Sim^n, M. D. (’handos Professor of Medi¬ 
cine and Anatomy in the University of St 
Andrew’s, and nephew of the late Robert 
Siuison, iti. D. the celebrated Professor 
of imtlicn^iitics in the University of Glas- 
gow. 

- — Sir Claude Cliainpion dc Cre- 

spigny, Bart, mid 1.. L. 0. .50 ji-ais 

Receiver-Genertd of tlie of Admi¬ 

ralty. 

PiioafOTioxs, 

Ekrlioti/!. -iWff.y. Mr — Carndchael, 

SchoolmastCT of Crieff, in room of Mr Da¬ 
vidson, resigned. 

0(7. ;i. Mr Nicol, teacher of a Subscrip- 
tion-schn )I, Coldstreiun, (after a coinpcli- 
tioiii—Schoolmaster of Carstairs, vacant by 
the demission of Mr John Boyd. 

.Vm’. t). Mr l.iiwiie, teacher, llarehiw, 
Carstairs, (after a oomparaliv ^trial) Sclioiil- 
luiisler of Duiisyre, i» room of Mr Adiiiii 
Nicol, demitted. 

- —“Mr .laincs Moncrieff, teacher, 

A thelstaneford,—Sclioolintis! er of WhtU kirk, 
in loom of Mr Arcliibald Dicie>on, i'esign- 
cd. 

-2,5. Mr John Macqueeii, A. M. 

seaind teacher, (after a ci.inparaiive triid, 
which lasted liveliours). Rector of the A- 
cadeiuy, Foitn'sc; vacant'oy death. Vol. 

I. pages- B30. and 4;j0. 

Jitn. — Mr tUil’iam Black, teacher, 
Newbiggiug, (Vnwatii, (by Heritors)— 
Schooliiiaster of l.ibberton, Biggar, in room 
of Mr Thoi1ia.s Galloway, 

Noi'. — Rev. William flams, Cam¬ 
bridge, Theological and Htaiident Tutor'of 
lloxton Academy; vacant by the resigna¬ 
tion of the Rev. Robert Sim]^son, D. D. 
See Deaths. 

-;10. Mr W. D. Bon{dands, Rev. 

y. A. Ogilvie, and Mr C. T. Collins,—Fel¬ 
lows; Rev. IV. M.Tuckef,—piobationarj • 
Fello^ ; and 31css.'Waiters, Plumer, Mat- 


Ct 


.i.dncd. 


*• 


-^ 

Founded in liSo by John Lyon. 
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-.nVciihJ iiVi'.v', iMcsn. 

ton and W’j.itt. 

Beiijfult. Fust i/iij-y, Mobs- Clarke and 


thews, anJ \\AUianis,~-Evliib’uiom‘rs, Ualliul 
«5xford. 

Ai. — .fohn ]MilUni:,ton, Esq. l.eelurer 
on mcdianieal subjei't-b in the Knyal Iiis'li'- 
lution,—l*rofessor of iMcchanies in the said 
Instiiiition. 

-IS. Henry Tasker,* l'>q. -A. B, (if 

Pembroke l?!ill,l’ainbri(l{;c,—Fellow of that 
Society. 

- Ate 'I'homas Smith Tu*nbnfi, 

A. B. of Gonville and Ciiiu.s ('olle^'e, Cum- 
bridj^e,—Fellow of that Society, on Dr 
. trse’s Foundation. • 

FJi. — Sir James Mackintosli, Knij^lif, 
L. L. 1). (.iiithor of Vuulici;” (iallicA', Ac ) 
AI. I’, for Nairnshire, and late Ueconi'r of 
Bombay,— Professor of General l.aws of 
I’lngland in tlie E.ist India Cidlej'o, near 
Hertford, in room of Edward Christian, 
Estj. ^I.^resyned. , 

.- 

Pusnitaiiims. - — Tiiomas 

Thoi^ison, Fsq. Al. 1). (elected Scjit. 3. Che- 
mistry); and Itobcil fJr.'fiiam, f'^sq. .M. 1). 
(Botany), Lecturers in theCullej;" ‘-las- 
•'ow, (bvtlio Pnnee Kcfrent),—J’ ■■.ol 
•ho.sc t«itnces in tiie University tn eiia-'}jow. 


^ /1ibn>.i.uo>is, - Jan. {). The Bij^ht Hon. 

t.roiK.K, Earl of Ghisirow, Ac. (Vol. i. p. 
'LiI.),—Hector of the (inhersityof (ihisj'ow. 

/hr. — Ales.s. Henry W.-Lshington, Ito- 
hert Gr.ant, and Goortje’Hobinson, Fellows 
«f New CoUeg% University of Ovford. 

-f). Mr Daniel.)ones, A. U. of.Itsns 

Colk'ge, Oxford,—Fellow of that Society. 

• 


M‘FnrIan. 

Persian Writiiij;. Afr Millett. 

USrivr.n.si i'Y ivi- U.cmukiiioe. 

Dct.'lH. l(ub,ian._Mr John Waller, 
A.*B. of F.mmanuil (’oilejre. 

Frh. fi. Dr Stmiiii's annual*.—MrJohn 
G. Shaw I.i'fevrc. ol Trinitv, and .Mr John 
Hind, of St .Idliti’s ('iilli't(cs, the (irst and 
second wranglers. 

Pioptwii. Jh\. — HuVwan. *' The pio- 
bable inriiieiico of Hevclattoisupon the wnt- 
inip of thg Heai'ien Plidesophets, and tl;c 
morals of the heathen worl.l.” 

- Chat.ccU- '-’.s third gold jncd.d, 

(Engli.sh Poooi) “ Imperial and Papal 
Home," 

(iiit'u hp j\fi 4 i:In'rs (if fbii !i..ii;rnl. 

I'or the ''Cmor Baihclors. 

Antiiint',' Miisic.c spectes ct n.ttura. 

F'or till miildlc Bacliclnrs. 

Inter Gras os it Jloniaiioj Histoii;c Scrip- 
tores eonip.ir.itionc liuta, ciijusii.n(i stylit- 
iinitatione ma.ximc dignti'. iitsu videtiir. 

Si) JVw. Hiiri’iir ’,1 I'nld j;;/', 

For the Giock ode. InDlntnm llliistri...- 
sim.i’ I’riiicipissa* Carolcttre Angust.i', (icoi- 
gii Wiilli e Pnncipis Filve. - - Latin ode. 
In Memoriiim Hicardi Vicccnniitu Fitv.wil- 
liam, FiindatorV, .Mimitici. - Epigrani.s. 
.Magna Civitiis, Miigna Sohnido. 

Ihtt ton _'I'lie pas'age fixed ii])oi’ for llic 

present year, is Si^\« KsfK.itcSs Mrvuv 
VIII. y\ct !1. Kcciu* 'i. beginning Mitli, 
(h'omwcll, I did not think to sluxl a tear;" 


PRI/KS. 

L'xiVKjisi'fY or F.oixiiriir.ii. 

JJr (.— Harvean. Mr Jo.scjdi .M'Swes- 
ny, Coth. 

Cor.LECrx: Of FoiiT-Wu.i.iA3r, Paif>al, 

■ Jiili/ — Medals for Persian, f'iiirt i/int, 
.Mess. r)mida.s*, Milieu*, M'Farlan", and 
Hobertson*. 

——. - Sfcond clisn, Mr Readc. 

MUilnry student t. Lieutenants 
.Macdonald* and MoodSe*. 

Arabic. Mr Dundas. 

- ,HIUitari /—Licutcniints Moodie 

and M.acdonald. 

Hindustani. F'lrut clnsa. Mess. iMillctt*, 
Diindasf*, Scott*, Robertson*, Ueade*, and 
-AP Parian, 

' Those marked *, received decrees of 
honour, and books in addition. , 

voL. rr. • 1 


and endinjg with, 

“He would not In mine age, 

“ Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
which is to be iranslateil info lambic Acat.v 
lei'lic Trimeters, according to the laws laid 
down by !lic I’lofcssor, in Ins pre^ce to the 
llccubii of Euripides. 

L'.vivEHsrry or Oxronn. 

Pto/mcth A.'.— (,'hanceUoi’''. 

Latin verse^. “'fitus Hierosolyniam ex- 
piignans." 

i’.nglish I’^say. “ Biognqihy.” 

Latin Es'.iy. “ Qiiairi vmi in Morilnis 
Popiili confonnaiidis gvliibeant Reruiii Puh- 
licaruiii subit.e Mutaliom * 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s. 

“ The Colhseum." 

• tif I., ‘lb <y<ich to the two liest prolicicnts 
ill Matin inatics ;in<l Natural Philosophy a 
ifiongst tiie (ommenr-iOgflache!'T«of.\ris. 
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EniXBiJHtm.—Last year, the ComiTiis- 
siuners appointeil by act of Parliament for 
managing tlic funds, and superiiitcndin;' 
the erection of new buildings inthe Um- 
versify fixed upon a plan by Mr William 
T’layfair, Architect, for having the l^pildings 
tltat V, long disgracrtl the city and nation 
iinished. TIic original plan by Mi» Adam, 
at le.i't (he exterior part of it, has beei^rc- 
laiiieil itli very little idtcriition ; in the in¬ 
ternal arrangciuents, howevir, the departure 
will bf very consiilerable. •Since tin; adop¬ 
tion of the pla n, the work has proci edi d wi t h 
considerable rapidity ; the exteririr of tlie 
west side, inti^ided for the public iMii‘a;uiii, 
is finished ; and is allowed, by all judge-, 
to be one of the mo -1 beautiful and ch.t.'tc 
pieces of archuLi‘.lie ill Scotland. Prepa¬ 
rations are iii.ikia;; hjf titling vip the interior 
according to the plan conceived by Mi Play¬ 
fair. In the ea-t side^ apaitiTieiils liave 
* been fitted up for the .vtxomnrodation of the 
'rheological Faculty, in a style of neatiie-.s 
and simplicity that deserves great credit. 
'Phe smith siile i f tlie (piadraiigle is intended 
to be occupied by she Library: and tlie rc- 
uiniiiing parts I’d' the east and noitb sides, 
to lie (liieHy oiciijDcd as cl.i-s •■oonis. 'flic 
apa'-tnuius for the gr.mil Museum of the 
PoJlegc, are intended to be on a jpeat scale, 
and when tilled with the juuneimis objects 
of iiaturi'l liisti.ry in tin. priseiit Museum, 
and distributed tliroughousdiHcreiit puitsuf 
tlie College, with Midi collections c, may 
Jie added by tlie liberality of (foicriimcnt, 
.'tiid tlie patiiotism of individiial't, wdl ciuii- 
tribiite in an ciniiunt decree to the fidtance- 
incnt of natural history in this bii'gdom. 
Tt is pleasing also to inform tlie public, that 
alruatly individuals, sensible of tln^impori- 
ance of a national Miiseiiiu in the metropo¬ 
lis of Siotland, have intimated tluii in¬ 
tention of contributing to its ..ujiport and 
imrctisc. Colonel Iinrie, well Known to the 
public by his inincralogieal wiilii]ga,*lias 
been the' first to set the example of contii- 
butiiig to tins public eslablishiuent. W'e 
undorstaijd ho h,.s prc.sented to tlie College 
Miisciun tlie valuable Collection of .\inieials 
he made m (IreiVe and the Creek Islands, 
and has acconipar.kd tins interesting tloiu- 
non viil'i .1 i])hndidly pti'\<cd catalogue, 
cnnimings of cbissie (,ienan scenery, 
irado irmii original diawings, and*ngi-a\t'd 
•t; his own expenci, by one of our iiiost e- 
iiiinei't ..rt-a!-. * , 

til isi.ov,.'fwo MW Piofi* .or-hiiis 

•no bem iciiuutid in the Ciin,.rsiiy by 
lie C:i«u,--::o Pl,< ’luiioxs, 

tt.MJ-.— <k:. 'tl.i i>;'iiKi-of at’oJ- 


legc cdualion, says a Lond^C.iper, au- ‘ 
become so serious, that few n m wi V'i;: !* tho 
Principidity of North Wales arc now edu¬ 
cated for the ministry. 'I’he consciiuenco 
has been an alarming deficiency of Clergy to 
fill the tacancies wliicli rctur in thiTdio¬ 
ceses of Jlaiigof awl St Asapli. To reme¬ 
dy this defect, a pKm for erecting a College 
at Bangor, for the put pose of ijualifying 
Kngl^imen for Wel-h prifeinients, has re- 
cciveiUtlie sanction of the Itishojis of Ban¬ 
gor, St Asaph, .011(1 Chester. Tlie prin- 
•cijile U))on which it k- to be ciinducttd, . 

very iiovil one, and stverid c'.ptnments 
have h'ti. iii.ide, to slow the cstr.m. fi<'i- ^ , 
lily v.ith whiili the pronunciation o;' the 
\\il-!) i.iligu.igo can be actpiired in die 
course ifi :i,fc’.; days. 

N'oiiiiir AfADi'MV—A'/ie. P^. A 

meeting oi imiiiiter- at.d uthers w.is held at 
Neweastle-ii|)oft-'l'yne, to coii-VlTr ihe jiro- 
piiety of eVablishing a Senlt.''jtry for cduea'- 
ing yoiuig men for the ministry, ainonq tlu 
Dissenters*)f thv i/iitc tlmouim'i/Hm.s a wlicn 
a jirinisioiial Comn.itti.c was appointed to 
prcjurc a plan for such an institution, to 
tonsidcr the most suitable place foi ii.s cst.i 
blislinient,• to endeavour to raise liflids'foi 
its coiiimeiKcment, andto call a public meet 
ing feir carrying tile'plan into exLtution. ^ ' 

Illi l.lXJtV.lM'tNIlKNT AeAlU-JIY, Voi/. ■ 
Urn, Kev. WdhamVint, Tutor.—TheAii- 
luud Keport.iif this institution states, that 
tile' noinbci of the .students has considciahly 
incrc.i.sed, ihere haimg btjcn fifteen in it 
di'rmg lilt' past y tai. 

Ano, in Fim..\n'T>.— Ocl. BO. Tlicllni- 
vei.sity was* cuiiscviated by Ills (inicc tlie- 
lliglit llev. Dr Tengstienn, Archbishop of 
Finland. 

.Ml Mcu. ])i't. A Greek Athenaiim, 

or Colle'gc, for.moihrn (ireekt, has been 
fouiidid on a libera! plan, by rrofc.ssor 
'rinn sell. 

Fiiaxci;—T he rapidity with wliich the, 
Lancii-tiiiiii system eif edneatien is prosecut¬ 
ed almost cxcteils belief. No lv‘& than 26(1 - 
general andeential sclie-tjL arctiiaMi.-hedin 
the elilFeient deparlme rt.s. The Duchess of 
Diiiiis. ha.s cstabli.'hcd one in Paris for Lit), 

.and the Duke of Orltans another in Neiiil- 
ly, for 100 poor thildreji, on their own pri¬ 
vate expences. 

liuyG.vL,—-The Uii’dii Cqjlege, Forl- 

Wdliam, wa-s opened cr. ^Otii-ianuarylUl, 

The -clioli'irs iis.scnihh d ii'niiiinte-d i» tweniy. 

•I'he lion. Sir Fdword llyde, Knight,e'hict 

justice, Mr Ila-.rii'gton, ^tr I oiing, Mt 

Itarncf, . nd a uunilitr of the p^n ip.d n.i 

llse's, frercpKsent. , %- 

a* Jr 
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LIST OF NF/.V PUBLICATIONS. 


Vov.vors .vN'i) Tuavi:t.s. , 

"Travkls in llit* Interior ot 'tiiicma, 

■II t'li'years IHOIN IHIO, anvi lyil; in- 
..;liuhni'a nesnipUon of Upper i.ouisiaii*. 
io[R*i'ii’r with tile States of Ohio, Iventiicky, 
inilr ina, and Tennessee, with tiie Ilhreis 
. 4 iid Western Terntorii.s; and confainir.;' 
Keir tiks and t)bservalioiis useful to pe - 
sons eiiiiftrating to those I'oiinliies. Ity 
John Hradbury, F. il. S. Svo.’bs. (Id. 

Narr.itivc of iny Captuitv in d.ipan, 
rinriiiij; the# years IMJI, IWW, .ml lisl‘5, 
■witli Obsenjjtio.ns on tlie Country and die 
Pei.ph'. RyT apt. (iolowinn, of the ilus- 
siaii N ivy. To wh’eh is added, .in Ao- 
r»i;n. of a Voya^te to (hi- t'oast nl .l.ipan, 
and ol 'Negotiations widi (lie Japane t, loi 
the release of tiie Author anil lie Coiniu- 
iiions. Rv Uapt. Kikord. 'i no!-. N\o. 
IHs. 

A Narrative of the IJev. C. .1. Uitiolies 
.kite lour in Soulii AtVie.i; together with 
some Auountof the State of die .Missions 
of 111 - lioitcd Brethren in ihat inteicsting 
Conn iv. ‘Ito. with cn^jraviie's. 

Notes on a .Tourney from Virf^mia to (lie 
Illinois. Ry .VTorris Birkbeek, li.sq. bs. 

MlSeJ-H, tNKUliS., 

Letters from the Hon. Ilorare Walpole to 
(Jeorj'u Afontd^ii, I'.sq. from 17;{btol77d, 
now first published troin Originals in pos.. 
*C3.sion of the Kditor. Royal ko. L. if, 2s. 

The Kdinburgh Fiicyelopiedia ; or, Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Seieiiees, and iMiscvllaiieoas 
l.itcraturc. Ciiiidusted by David Hrews- 
tcr, L. L. D. Vol. XII. F.irt 1. Rrice 
I.. J , Is. boarils. 

1 Transactums of the StKiety of the An¬ 
tiquaries of Scotland. Vol. II. i’art I. ito. 
L. 2, 2s. 

A-Complete Collection of Scotti-h Pro¬ 
verbs, explained and made Ititi lligihle to 
the ltc.ader. By Jiuncs Kelly, .M. A. 
12rau. 7s. 

Education. 

A Sunim.iry Method of Teaching Clnl- 
<!rcn to Hvad, uppn the Principle discovered 
by the Sicur Bcrthand; considerably im¬ 
proved, with an cntire Ncw Arrangc.^tnf, 
.idapfed to the EngliSli Language; illus¬ 
trated with Platy-s. fly Mrs WtUiaintif 
J 2nu). fts.; royal 12mo. 12s. * 

''elf-Cultivation; or, Hinu to a Vouth 


kiiMiig Srhool. R\ 1 ..i;.r T.i} lor of On- 
gar. Svo. .5-. (id. 

t'..illign,ini'3*tlr.iinii'.ii and l.wiei.scs, in 
twenty-four l.ecLuris on tlie Italian lain- 
guage, third Edition, with imineroiis Ad. 
(Jitions and IniproveiiielUs, By A. Mon- 
tncei Sanese, L. I.. 1). (Svo. bs. 

Italian lAiraets ; being an cvteiisiveSe- 
leeiion fiom the h. st (‘l.issi',’and •Moduli 
Italian /iitliors: in^ndeel .uS a SuppKmeia 
to the .dime Dranniiar .mil I'Aeieisis. Rj 
A. MiaiiiiiI'l S.uj^'.e, I.. 1 .. D. Nuond Eilt. 
t.uil, ts\o lls? 

A (bilk I’niieT, by Diekin'.un ; eon- 

(niiiing ilie various lijfiectioiis of N'oniis, 
I’.iii,. ipiis, aial \'i'i!i-i. with iiiitiiermi. 
\hu iliula'ii s, ji'd-fifi 4pji'iidiA of Vubs, 
Si.i.iile and I ciiipiniiid, iiieijngaied in (nil. 

li.. (id. 

The l.aiin \\ ('ik-hiiok ; ee.iO,lining 110(1') 
won!', l.stii'.iii! I'liglish, tor I'rrpiu.iloiy 
Seliiiijl-. and tlie Voungesl Chi'-e■. Ry Rl. 
r Abbe, Ro silt. 1 s. 

'Hu 1.atm • I’ll! ase-book ; containing 
mai.} limulrLd Idiom.., ('olloijvuei., sSlC, Ry 
tile '..imu AiUhor. I'.. 

Nature (I'spJayed in her .Mode of Tefuh- 
ing Eangiue'i-s t.>^iM.Ui', or, <iii Infiilliblu 
Ma-thod of .ic.)iiifing i.angiaiges wuli unpa- 
r.Tlh led Ra)n(lity ; tuiapud f'l the Freneli. 
Ry N. (J. Diitief. 2 vols. (svo. L. 1, is. 

The ^Aldus’ iMieyeioimih.t; being an 
Introi’iiietioii lo tliii.'.e Riurirlie.s of Heience 
t-SMTiiIal 111 thf I'diieati'in of Young Ee- 
males. From tlie Ertiu'li of Madame de 
hi Aleniardiiie, I2mu. ^ 

The .Musie, or Melody and llylhnius of 
I.anguages ; in wliii li are exjilainetl and ap- 
plitd to (heir proper purjMWes, on Principles 
new in dii.s Country, the luve Aeeidents of 
bpeccli, vii. Accent, Emphasis, Pause, and 
Force, or(iu.i]iiyof Sound, illustia'ed with 
.Symbolical Marks, and a Miisnnl Nota¬ 
tion ; by whiih .'ire Exhibiieil, and may he 
Perpetuated, (lie 'JYue ( adenee. Metre, and 
Bhytliimis of the Knghsli L.inguagc; the 
Rational .Mode of Scanning' I’oetiy by Ca- 
I'eiTcc-s .Ts It ought to be read, ami not by 
tlie Rules of J’rojody ; the '1‘unc and Time 
of CompU'ition, and the Correct Mannir oi 
Heading arid Sjjeakmg. To whieli are tid- 
ded. Outlines of fi'e-itiire, and a .Selection of 
I'i^fen ill Verse and Prose. By the Re,’. 
.J.imes Chiqmi m, Author of the Orator, anc 
'I'cachor of the Science and Practice of Eli 
cuiiiin, EdmbiJ5-gli. Svo. 19-. (id. Im. rd', 
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Bioc.hai'HY. 

Anccdofi'*'of tfi'' f.ifcof Milliard WatHiii, 
Bisliop of l.iiiidiifr, writton }>y liiiiiit'U' at 
dilfcrtnt infi'ual', and revL-al in 1811. 
l*nlilis!K'd by Lu ton, Hii'li.nd Wtit'.oii, 
1.. \.. U. I’nljindary of Bath anil WcDn. 
SVitli Portrait, 4to. 1>. 2 : J? ; <i. * 

A llioj’ritidiical Monioir of tlio Piiiirt^s 
<'li.arloltt's J’ublic and Private l.iib; ivitli 
, 1 !) engraved Idtcncv , a \k w of (’l.i-.nin-ni, 
and a fac-Minilc of itn oiigmal lelin. 8\n. 

a-. 

Areinoira of tlie Pnidic and Ptivate f.ife 
of Bcnjttrtiin H>anKlin, I.. noiv lirst 
[luLdislu'd from the original MS. niirteii by 
himself to <i lati jieriod, and eontimiod till 
fliirtini*' ol hi", deatli liv In'! grandsiin, Wil- 
luini Semple I raiikliii'j ['',.>,( 1 . -I to. I. ?, S';. 

.Afailaiiie de StnPs .Memoirs of the Pri- 
•i.ite lafe of hei I'atiierA vluili arc 
iuldeii, MiM'iIl.inn 1 by N'eikcr. 12s. 
'Pile same in Freueli, lOs. O'd. 

M.i nirsiATK's. 

Oiiilmesofa 'I'lie.iry o.'Algebraic.il Fipia- 
'lOii.s deiliieed tiom tbe Prineiples ot liar- 




riot, and eviended to ihc Flnxi 
f..reiiiial Caiuilii;,. fJnly SO ivjnes printed. 
By M'libam S])ciue. bvo. 1 Is. 

'I'lie PiinLi])Ies of Meiliaiiies, in 'I’liree 
l,eetni£i; designed a-; an Iiitn duetina tor 
tb IS Biaiieli of the M.itlieniaties. With an 
\(ipeiidi':. M'itli Plates. By William 
Sillies, formerly Nautical Master in tlic 
l{(«val N.avy. Kvo. lis. 

The Vientleniaii'o Diary, or Matliemati- 
ral Mupositnry, lioin its eommciU'ement, in 
JTil to 1800; and die Supplements, with 
auditions. B vols. 12nio. {.. 2, 2s. ^ 

The (<entlcman’.s Annu.al M.ifhematiaiJ 
Companion. No. 21. 181*^. 2s. 'al. 


Novi.i s, 

• 

Bob Roy, a Novel, by the Author ol 
Wavcrly, Ac. B vols. I2mo. (.. 1, is. 

Frankenstein; or die .MudV'H Pimiie- 
theus. B vols. Kii. fid. 

Xorthiingcr Abbey, and Poi'UasHn, by 
the Author of Pride and Prejudteo, “ .Maiis- 
ticld Park.” Ac, with a Biographie.il .bKcieh 
of tlic Autlioi.' 1 \ol'. 12iao. L. 1, ts. 




XOTF.S TO CORRF.SPONDKN'TS. 

Anbn us aiivi .1. D. li.ave been rcteived. 

We have to ih.mk <•. B. for the continuation of lus cnrrcspotidcnee. His papir will up 
pc.ar in our nc-M. 

11. wiritcs well; and the only ohjeetion we have to lii.s paper is, that it doc not .ippcro 
from it that the e.dculations have been founded on facts. X\’e shall, howaner, piobnbly in 
svrt die p.ipcr for the purpbse of pftivoking dismssion. 

The interest in the subject of M. A.’s communication has in u great inea.surc subsided 
but it may be worth while to priserve its memory. 

D. IM. will be inserted. • 

We have net bail time to coii.siJer A. iioetry, as wc received his cuiTimuiiicationmi 
the eve of publishing. Hu promised st,vtistiial artulc will be veiy lU’ceptable, if he gilt 
us the neei'ss iry additions to Sir ,)ohn Sinelair’s acetmn'.. 

G. obliged m greatly bi mnlirtaking to famish an aicouiit of the Sistoin of I'Idueatioi. 
in the rmiti-sity .)f tih ,goiv ; but we are sorry tlmt his residing at a distance from that 
illy hit', preienti'd him from enitring imieh mio ptirlitulais. 

We thiink \V\ f. for the • ontiniiar.ee of his eorrespiiiideni. 0 . His lust two poems will 
be ins. rled if iiassibk' in otir next. ^ 

Pvrnit’s vatuabl.' jwport, were rceeiv«il only a Jay or two biforc the pre.senl Number 
Atib re.idy for lAiMieaiion. V\ e c\piHt ni'ivh/rom the eoniiuuiiications witli which he lias 
promised tn l.iiour us fioin time to time. 

(■ii'A’rni .Mots in our nest. • 

An excellent stall.tii-.d Aiwunt of tbt^eeiWiuir, written by a'learned and inteTligeir 
*" .ianid in th.it par'll, will be given in next Nnml^er. 


s*. . 
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Translations of' Virgil’s JEneid. 


excellent, and ten times more va¬ 
luable than his text. 

The next attempt is by a gentle¬ 
man of the name of Alexander 
Struhan, Esq. of whgnt I know 
nothing, except that he published 
the lirst six books of the Aineid in 
blank verse, though without* sin?- 
<‘css. The following specimen is 
from B. 1. where Juno repairs to 
tile abode of iEolus :— * 

Thu$c Uiingii, witli heart inflamed, the God¬ 
dess ilms 

111 tier mind revolving, sudden seeks 
/Uiilia’s stormy isles, of tcaipti.ts licrcc 
The native land, witli furious soutli-winds 
ihuiglit. ' • 

Here -Kolus.sin cavern vast and huge. 

The struggling winds and .sounding storms 
supreme ^ 

Coriiniaiids, and binds witli rhuiiij in prison 
strong. 

They round the rocl y vaults, with tumult 
loudji • 

lni|iatient rage. Nigh on a royal throne 
.Koliss, and calms witli sceptred sway 
I'heir madding minds, and m^crates their 
wrath; 

l.tsi they, in wild confusion, earth and «civs. 
And heaven with all her number'd stars, 
sliouM blend. 

\i,ii bwteji totjetlier liiro’ the void immense. 

This must, I think, b« allowed 
to be much superior to tlic other 
blank verse translators already tpiot- 
cd. Theic is here some elevation 
of style, as well as a" general ma¬ 
jesty, by no means far distant from 
the tone of Virgil. But, whatever 
may be the cause, blank verse 
translations of tlic classics have not 
obtained any great degree of pub¬ 
lic appiobation. ]wen Cowper’s 
ifonicr, though four times reptint- 
ed, is comparatively little known 
or esteemed, while l’o[ie’s is printed 
in every •variety of form, and is 
universally admired. 

I now come to the Rev. ChrislO] 
* pher Pitt, theti anslator who for some 
time maintained-a rivaiship^ with 
Dfyden. He wjis higitly commend¬ 
ed by the critics of his day, and 
was by .some of them cven'pre- 
•VoL. II. 


ferred to his predecessor. After¬ 
wards, however. Dr Johnson seems 
to liave given Pitt’s work nearly a 
death-blow, by asserting tlie su- 
pciioi*vigour of D/yden, and main¬ 
taining, with justice on his side, that 
the beauties of Pitt aie neglected, 
amidst the l.'inguor of u cold and 
listless perusal. 

Mr Pitt WHS born at Blnndford 
in Dorsetshire in I0'99. Flo was 
a member of New Coliage, Oxlbid, 
where he took the degiee of .\I. A. 
in 1724. On entering into orders, 
he obtained the living of Piiiipern 
in his native countiy, whciu he 
died in 1748.* 

The following quotation froni 
B. 2. must make it apparent how 
closely Ml Pitt imitates Pope'-i 
style of versificinSwBi*, a.s I observed 
at the beginning of tiiia essay > 

Then fell proud Ilion’s bulwarks, towers, 
and spires; 

Then Troy, tlio’ raised by Neptune, sunk 
in tires. 

So when an aged ash, whose honours rise 
From soino steep mountain towering to the 
skies. 

With many an axe hy shouting swains iv 
plied. 

Fierce they repeat tJic strokes from every 
side; 

The tiiU -tree trembling as die blows go 
round, 

Uows the high head, and nodji to every 
wound: 

At,la''t (pjite vaii(iui.,ficd, with a dreadful 
petil, , 

In one loud groan rolls crushing down tlic 
v.’ile, 

HetuUung with half the shutter'd roounlaui 

flies, 

And sireteh’tl out huge in length th’ un- 
tlieusur'd rum Iks. 

'J'his i.s unquestionably fine vet- 
.silication, spirited, glowitig, and 
Ivniioiiious. Bur is'it not some¬ 
what laboiiicd.^ Is there not a 
mighty effort to make the fall of 
the tree a.s treinciidous us lunguage 
cjtn express.'* I cannot resist here 
giving the same passage iii Dryden, 
ami, if I Le not much mistaken, it 
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will he allowed, that he displays a 
niOTC siaiple majesty, (if I may so 
apcalv), ;m(] a more genuine sprit 
of poetry• 

• 

Trov 'link in flanici I saw, (nor coulil pre- 
icnt), • * ^ 

,\ii(l Iliiini finra its old foimdalions nnt— 
Ktnt like a mountain ash, which daicil tlic 
winds, ^ 

And stood the stuidy strokes of labouring 
hinds. 

About the roots the rrnil axe resounds. 

The Mumps ate pi treed with oft-iepiated 
wounds; 

llic war is felt on high ; the niMlduig crown 
Nhiw tUrcats a fall, and throws the leafy ho- 
I'ours down. • 

To tluir united foree it yields, though late, 

• And mourns wuli mo'-t.^ ^'oaiis th’ ap¬ 
proaching fate; 

■| be roots no mine llieir upper lead sustain, 
Ihil down ‘■be talK, <md spreads a nun thro’ 
the plain. _ ^ 

As I have nut seen or heard any 
thing of the merits of the next in 
Older, namely, a tianslfition of the 
/Kiicid in blank vcise, by a person 
ol the name of Hawkins, I proceed 
to the most extraordinary of the 
whole. 1 .illudc to a complete 
tranShilion of V’irgil into blank 
verse, by iJobcit Andrews, whose 
work was splendidly printed in 8vo. 
in I76h’, by tlic famous John Bas- 
kcr\illc at Birmingham. 1 •cannot 
/ind any account whatever of this 
Mr And lews. 

Though the translation of Mr An¬ 
ti rews 4s written quite seriously, I 
will venlitre to say that a more com¬ 
plete burlesque was never printed. 
It is lamentable to think that there 
could have existed a person so utter¬ 
ly destitute of common sense as to 
have presented to the world a single 
page of such arrant, and at times 
such incnmpiehensible nonsense.— 
To do Mr A. proper justice, ho^v- 
ever, 1 shall first give one of his 
most tolerable passages, from the 
opening of B. 5 .:— 

Troy’s Chief, as he pursued his deslinwl 
eomse, 

<’k'fi\ing before tlic breeze th” sable waics, 


[Maa 

Saw from afar tli’ uiiliappy Dale’s walls 
High bla/.iiig, nor knew whence the kiiiuad 
Haines: 

But tile dire pangs of miglily l.ove befoolcHl. 
And well-known outrageof a wuman’i, spleen. 
Fill’d with sadpiiiens every Trojan brcait. 
Now gained the ocean, seeing land nimiore. 
But all invested round with sea and .‘•ky, 
Wide o’er tlieir heads a gathering tenipei i 
bla4k 

Sprcml night, and storms, andliideousdaik- 
ness thick. 

•T.ond from tlie poop the pilot I’alinurc, * , 
All f wliy involve diese tempests "thus the 
lieavcns ? 

Or wliat, sire Neptune, inc.m’st thou ? tlien 
commands. 

Lower yovtr canvas, ]>ly your mighty oar-'. 
And turn, my boys! oblique your swelling 
sails. 

Tiikc now the follouAng juut ul 
V'^enus’s speech to iEhcas in B. 2. 

• . 

What tumble, Soji ! so wake^ thy lu ad- 
strong wrath ? 

Why raving? Where for luc thy v/onlut 
love ? • 

Not see then first thy old dccrcjiid sire 
Anehisfs? Where now he: if lilts if-; 

Cre-usa, ’ 

Thy young Ascauio: all beset witii firccks 
Dire lioi Cling ; and but tliat «!;/_/(/« pro- 
K'U-, 

Were now iih.t.vL'cd in or i/ihs'!', 

Steel. 

Mr Ihibert Andrews, I siippo'^e, 
is the first who Jias informed tlie 
Will Id of Venus liaving worn a,fun ! 
and of a latent power in steel of 
absorbing men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, when it is tliirsty ! 

Before dismissing Mr Andrews, 
it may amiisc some of your read¬ 
ers, to give a few more specimens 
from a complefc translation of Vii - 
gil, splendidly printed. 

Lo 1 twelie t .alls mounting, whom tot 
bird of .love 

Deoppinff/rtri fli'IJt/icr, routi now through 
the air 

Dispersing: now they o’er the Immbk 
• earth 

Szeeep a long tia<t and Utlh n grovili'!'' 

I tii. 

Wlien fraught with ^tempests sudden' u"-i' 
^ Orion 

Plitfirig lih spotiis.—V. its. 

Tl''/i-tefeed th' ethciuil i/Hr*.—P. I'll 
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tTie ! Ill 'iocs! Hie! for why so late de¬ 
lay ? 

They yon demolish, burn, spoil, ransack 
Troy: 

You not till now trailge lii^a tag from die 
shore.—P. 172. 

and beating breasts ring thio' the 
court • 

The female woes, and stun the htlnhUng 
stills _1*. 177. 

Mr A. makes Dido utter tlit 
following Billiiigsgiilc against 
Jicas:— 

/{hilt the ihnimcd sfcolter's ryes these blaz- 
mji ftaiiics!—P. 2IG. 

Speaking of the serpent which 
/Thicas saw while saculicing to his 
lather’s whiles, in Book 5. ^Mr A. 
sa^s 

AsWiriislifd saw /Kneas ;«ltow hlV train 
Wiiulmj; at Icnfjth unmng.the ^ihifes and 
boiels. 

He Slot the lUiiidies. —P. 2.52.. 

4 


But hero .'Kncds, for he Kiw beside 
Pnweedin^ with the Cliief r.loug, it youUi 
Of fonii tninsceiuliiij;, iti lefulgeut arms. 
But with sad eyes doan-lixed, and joyless 
Brow, 

“ Wliat’s lie, my fathe r, tell who companies 
TJie lleio on lus way ■' A :.on is he ? 

Or bonie descendant iVoiii lie. mighty line ? 
What restless elamuiua of surtuunding 
frieiitls! , 

I low lives in him Mareellus o'er agiin ! 

But round Ins youthful bro's.lo ' soiiil'ious 
night 

II(r pinuiiis list's with niclifluboly .•■liado." 
.^lH•hi■-<'s■tiu'n, tears rushir.g to lus ejis ; 

“ Dive not, my son, into the grn-is pm- 
four.d ' 

Of thine own flesh ; ^.im shall the Destinies 
Hut shew to earth, nor grunt his longei 

stiiv. • • • 

Were siuli ble-st gifts peipetu.d, t) ye 
Powers ! 

Too polcnt wouhl ye deem tlie Homan 
name: , V 

'I'bat plain of Mats, beftre the mighty walls. 
What gioaiis of heroes .shffll it send ! and 
thou. 


Twenty-one years after Mr An- 
flrows's, there was published a part 
of the j^ncid, (I believe in rhymed 
Verse), by a Mr Morrison, of whom 
or his work^as I know nothing, I 
eomc to tlic last blank verse trans¬ 
lator, Mr Beresford, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford^ who pub¬ 
lished the whole of the iEncid in 
11^^. Thi.s is by fiir the best 
-Fneid, in this sort of veise, which 
lias 3 'ct been ofi’ered to the public. 
The Analytical Reviewers thus ex¬ 
press themselves with regard to 
its merit: “ To an car not unmusi¬ 
cal, and a verse of his own, he 
joins a sufficient comprehension of 
that necessary variety of period 
which alone can cairy a reader of 
taste through an extensive poem 
Let the work, by which he has now 
distingurshed himself, receive the 


Tybtr, what pomps funevo.il arc, whde flows 
Busidc lus rmnt tomb thy passing stream ! 
Nor any yoifth of Ilium’s line bhiill raise 
'J’he l.atian sires to hopes so high, nor e'er 
So jirotully glory the llum^leiut land 
In any' son In'r fostering breast shall rear. 
Ah piety ! Ah pristine faith ! and thou 
Bight hand iinqyclled in war '—no son ol' 
Mars 

Unniischief’d htid opjKised his mailed front. 
Whether on ground he sprang upon the 
foe,* 

Or dug with armed iieel his Ibaming horse ! 
Ah ! youth dejilorcd ! if thou catisl but a- 
\aJ 

Ty burst die bonds of rtiggetl destiny. 

Thou then shidt be Mareellus ! lUilies bring 
Witli lavish hand, that I may strew aionnd 
The purple flowers, and my descendant’s 
shade 

Heap with such gifts at least, discharging 
due 

This empty tribute.” . . 

In justice to ibis living tnuialu- 
tor, I mu.st observe,, that tliere are 


improvements of time and media¬ 
tion, .and it must rank with the 
first translations tlie language of- 
I'ers.” • 

The specirLefi I sbal! give of 
this translation is tlie beautjfifi a- 
j'ostrophe to Mareellus in Book 0. 


iiere evidently the tone and language 
of poetry. The style is not only dig¬ 
nified, but the pauses arc judicious¬ 
ly varied, the verse too is in gcnc- 
tal smooth and, (lowing No former 
blank verse translator of the Asneid 
comes any thing near the excel-- 
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Icncc of Mr Beresford. The a- 
bovc passage, indeed, is a fine 
instanre of great fidelity, com¬ 
bined with harmony and gpirit. 
It is precisely Vifgil speaking his 
own majestic and beautiful edmpo- 
::itioti in English, nearly as glow¬ 
ing and correct as the original La¬ 
tin. I say nearlyy because thcic 
are in the above some verbal in¬ 
accuracies, such as “ the griefs pro¬ 
found of ih'me own fiesh.” Un- 
mischief d is hardly a word', and to 
dig a horse is not English at all. 
Such slips as thes*, however, wliicl; 
occur now and then through the 
•whole woik, could htvt^bcen easi¬ 
ly rectified by a careful revisal. 
But the work has now been pub¬ 
lished for twcnty,rfo»r years, and 
has not only nhver'’ reached a se¬ 
cond edition, but has fiillen, I think 
very unjustly, into oblivion. I 
own, I should have been glad to 
SCO it reprinted in a corrected .state, 
as I am confident it would have 
exhibited the most truly exact mo¬ 
del of the .®ncid, which ha.s ever 
c.xistcd in the Engli.^h language. 

I now come again to the last 
tr.iuslator, Dr Charles SymmnnS, 
who was stimulated to tlie attempt 
by the great commendations "which 
the critics bestowed upon a transla¬ 
tion of the 4th Book piil)li.shed by 
him some years ago. You have in- 
:>frted some remarks of mine upon 
tlic translation in your 4lh Number, 
and I therefore only repeat Iicre,that 
though, in my bumble opinion, he 
is inferior to Dryden, bo must be 
placed next to him among the 
translators of Virgil. 

The following specimen is from a 
passage extremely w’ell known in 
Book 2, • 

Meanwhile the city gmaiu with mingled 
woes; 

And, though rrtiied my father’s mansi^ 
wwe, 

Bosonicd in trees that bun'ed it in shade, 
ilie deep recess the fctomning tounriii m- 
v.:(ie. « 


Strong, and more strong, the* dire alarms 
prevail. 

Ami growing horror rides upon the gale. 
Bursting irom sleep, 1 gain with swift as¬ 
cent 

The mansion’s foof, and stand willrcars at- 
tent. 

As when the flame o’er fields of crackling 

• cyn. 

In ruddy triumph, by the wind is borne. 

Or the fierce torrent, swcll'd by mimiitaiii 
• rains, 

HeaiUong precipitates, and wastes the’plains; 
Baffles at once the labours of the stoei ; 

Quell-s all the laughing plenty of tiie year ; 
And, strengthening as its fury is witbsUmd, 
Bears fron\ their roots the giants of the 
wood; 

On some high steep aghast the shepherd 
stands, * 

And listens to the roar that sbijlfts the lands. 
Now the dire truth I sec; and know too 
late , ^ 

The frauds of Orecians in our ruined state. 
Now sinks neiphobus’ superb abode; 

Now feels Tcalegon the fiery god. ’ 
Victorious Vulcan mounts on wreathing 
spires; 

And the Sigeon wave is bright with fires. 
Straight the fierce trumpet's shrill alarm^1 
hear. 

And shouts of men rush pealing on my 
car. 

Frantic 1 seize my arms^ yet scarcely 
know * 

In aims my purpose ’mid the torrent woe: 
But ray soul burns to gather war, and 
bring 

My banded friends in succour to the king. 
With rage and with revenge my bosom 
glows; 

A nd death lookslicautcous met on slaughter’d 
foes. 

The fidelity and spirit of the.se 
lines will be at once apparent to 
the classical scholar ; and I have 
quoted this particular pa.ssage, bg- 
cause the parallel one in Dryden is 
generally known. It must, I think, 
be admitted, that great as the me¬ 
rit of the above i.s, the mdje.sty and 
sublime spirit of Dryden are still 
greater. 

1 have now brought* my account * 
of tbj translators, of Virgil, and 
specimens from tVe»r work.s, to’ a 
cloee, and I fear that I m.ay be con¬ 
sidered as having said more than 
enough on this siilyect. I hope, 
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itrtwitiislnndinff, that I may have 
'iiven cntei taiDnicnt lo '^ucli ot 
your readers as an* rurious le- 
spoctinp translations of the classics. 
Some of them may [ferliaps have 
)! in tlieir power to send to your 
Work specimens from a few of tho^e 
translations which 1 have not* been 
able to procure. Thi.s would lie 
verv desirable, as some ot them k 
know are rurions, particularly that 
of Stanyhurst, who wrote in Eng¬ 
lish Hexameters. 

It was by no means generally 
known that there have been so many 
attempts at translating^ Virgil ; but 
it only shpws Iiis great excellence, 
since .so many writers have been 
anxmus that their^namej? .should 
go ilown to posterity in conjuncuon 
witli that ^ of this far-famed and 
truly jidmirablc Roman. , 

I arnj with respect, Sir, 
Yours, ixc. 

W. C. 


CLOSF.lOUttN SCHOLARS. 


To ihe Editor of the LUgrarJf and 
Statistical Magazine. 


The insertion of the.accompanying 
notice in your valuable Maga/ine 
will oblige,—Your’s, 

- , April 2. 1 H. 

IHIS. i 


w ALLACE Hall is well known 
as tlie scat, for more than a century 
past, of one of the most celebrated a- 
eademic.s in the kingdom. It owed its 
rise to a gentleman of the name of 
Wallace, who left the sum of nearly 
L. 2000 Sterling for the erection 
of a free school in his native parish 
of Closeburn. This sum l>eing earl}* 
•and judiciously laid out in the pur¬ 
chase of land, h^*f jirovided lyi in¬ 
come, which, ri^fg with the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of the country,^ Ifts 
secured to this seminary masters of 
fhe« first eminence, and maintained 
them in a state of the highest rc- 


sjicctabilit}. This, together witli 
the natui.il beauty and licaithincss 
of the .situation, the roominess and 
even ^splendour of the huihlings, 
has long made Wallace Hall flie 
rcsortfof ingenioii.s.youth iVoin every 
paVt of the British cmpiic. A se¬ 
minary, whirh, foi such a nnml>cr 
of years, has contained within its 
walls .'50 young gentlemen as ho.ir- 
ders, and has sent out c\ cry yc.ir 
a portion of the sons 'of tlic snr- 
roiuidiiigjieasantrVfWitli the jiowci- 
ful aids of learning and viitnc, to 
make their w.ayjn the world, can 
.stand in need of no eulogy to 
spicad its«Jafi:ie. Its merits have* 
been .acknowledgedat all the univer¬ 
sities in the kingdom, .and u.s ii.ainc 
is deeply engraven on the hearts 
of miuiy gallafft Y'^nths, who are 
now toilnij' I'or foituncoi iiocrmi- 
in fVeiy [ ait of the gl iltc \. h'ax* 
Diitish ciiiv'ipnsc and v.iiuiir art* 
kmnvn. 

Some years ago a number of 
Closeburn scholars residing in Edin- 
burgli, formed tliemselve.s into a 
.society, which meets once a-ycar, 
for the simple‘purpose of retricmg 
together the scentts and feelings of 
their youth, and for expri'ssing 
their regard for the worth, and tlicii 
gratitude for the services, of .Mr Ro¬ 
bert Mundell, their master. Wi.sl> 
inp to convey to Mr Mundell some 
memorial of those feelings find sen¬ 
timents with which they are ani¬ 
mated, the society rciolved at tlieir 
annual meeting in Fcliruary IR17, 
to present to liim a piece of .silver 
plate ; ai:J on Saturday the 7th of 
Marcli last they met at dinner in the 
Royal Jsxchange Coffeehouse, Mi¬ 
chael Stuart NTicolsow of Cainnek, 
Esq. in tlie chair, for the purpose 
of having thi.s piece of plate submit¬ 
ted to their inspection, before pre¬ 
senting it to tlieir much-c.stecmed 
a.fd beloved ma.stcr. It consists of 
a silver Funeb Bowl and .Salvor, 
of very fine un<l curious wofkman- 
ship, value I.'fti guineas, '1 he howi 
bears the foMowing nneiiption 
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Vi)o Doctissimo Spectatissimo, 

Rfi1)cito jSIundcll, A. M. 

Acadciniit' Closeburnensis llcctorc Celeben’imOj 
Inaenio foniilatc Humanitatc 
mimic ornato, 
rjiscipuli: 

Quorum cx Mentjbus, 

;\b eo litt. Immaniorum amorc imbutis, 
Meinbiiuni lu-ncficionim Iionitatisque, 
Nulla dic.s'c'ximct, 

Hoc obsei vimtia. licncvolcntiaiquc pignus 
. Gratis animis 
S.ii'Kilum esse volueiunt. 

1818. 

f 

' )n the S.dvci also all: l!ic following words — 
V'iro 

Omni pii’tatc eolciulp, 
llobcrlo Miindcll, A. M. 

Disci puli. 
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o.'. ritlCNDLY OR TiEMiFIT 
SOCIETIES. 

Co file Kililor of tfir LUmuy and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, • • 

^PuE plan of Fiicuilly Socicfics 
in Scotlanil seems to have arisen 
from the regulations of the ini«or- 
porateif trades in the royal burghs. 
'J'liese corporatiorSs, besides the pri- 
vilegc.s tlicy enjoyed, and the laws 
by which tlic}^ were icgulated un¬ 
der the Royal Charter, appear at an 
early period to have appropriated a 
fund to the support of such of their 
members as might fall into indi¬ 
gence or distress: these funds wore 
levied and disbursed under logufli- 
tiou ' hno’.v n by the title of lairs. 

Some of the lodges of F rce Ma¬ 
sons also adopted similar legula- 
tions for the same benevolent pur¬ 
pose--. ' 

Ihe groat ndvantagqji arising to 
mcmbt’is in distrc.ssfrom these juo- 


vision.s, weic soon ob.sDrvcd, and 
duly appreciated by. other class¬ 
es of the community, who were 
not connected with any of the pub¬ 
lic bodies, but*who, from this ex¬ 
ample, have gradually entered into 
voluntaiy associations for the same 
useful purposes.' 

That the liist Friendly Societies 
in this country took the plan of 
their regulation from the incorpo¬ 
rated trades of the royal burghs, 
appears from this ciicumstanccj 
that all the earlier Societies adopt¬ 
ed, and still retain, the title of 
some particular trade or handicraft; 
thus in almost every town we have 
the JVeavers^ Society, ihp Wrights' 
Society, the Shoemakers' .*^ociety, 
&c. although very few of them 
^lavc any connection,«r>MJ vtith lh<i 
trade fioin whicb they derive their 
iiam?. 

At their first institution, bc- 
su\t« the principal object,—the re¬ 
lief of their distressed ineniber.s^— 
they generally ado[ited some daws 
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tlie regulation of the particular 
ir.'ulc, and none weie admitted but 
such as were cither craftsmen, or 
:.oine way con nected in their business 
with thecraft; but inpfocess of time 
these regulations and restrictions 
wcic found of little avail, as the So¬ 
cieties possessed no power to e^ forte 
them. And ?h some respects Uicy 
were found to be detrimental to the 
intei ests of the Society : for as i? 
could not be expected that any mcm- 
,hcr would forego the private ad¬ 
vantage he hoped to gain in his 
business, merely for the’ sake of 
continuing a member of the Socie¬ 
ty ; so when any rcsirrictiou came 
to trench On his private interest, his 
connection with the Society was ter¬ 
minated. The natural coifscquencc 
of this was, that those laws peculiar 
to the trades were gradually laid a- 
side, find those regulations only re¬ 
tained which provided for the relief 
of their sick members, and thus the 
Societies were thrown open for the 
admission of all persons, independ¬ 
ently of their occupation, provided 
they wcie ftJ other respects eli¬ 
gible. 

I'licse Societies at first partook 
of the nature of charitable inslilu- 
tioHs, Sickness or infirmity did 
not in themselves entitle to any be¬ 
nefit from the funds'^ unless coupled 
with iiidigmce. And still'fartheras¬ 
sistance was given, in whatever jjro- 
poi lion the Society or its managers 
judged propel', according to the es¬ 
timate they formed of the neces¬ 
sities of the applicants. Many 
I'liendly Societies still exist upon 
this principle, and are generally 
known by the name of Oplional 
Boxes. • 

A second class of Societies has 
since ^arisen, distinguished froi*> 
'those ahead/ mentioned in this re¬ 
spect, that ai^very meml^'f is 
bound to cont^(Ue equally to the 
genetal fund, so every mernbei^ is 
alike entitled to a fixed wceklv ali¬ 


ment when sick, if he I'lioosc* to 
apply for it. 

This second class of Societies is 
instituted on liic tacit uiulerstand- 
ing, flmt certain pieinhers who may 
bo in,easy circumstances shall de¬ 
cline applyingto the Society’s fimil.s, 
allliough by tlie regulation live}" arc 
entitled to <]o so ; and this is the 
more necessary, as the funds pi o- 
vided would by no means meet the 
expenditure, were evuiy mcinbei 
without exception to avail bmiself 
of his privilege. 

There is a third class still, wheii- 
the piiiiciple at an indcpendciu 
provision (]iir*ng sickness or inflr-, 
mity is attempted to be cairiecl to 
its full length. Tlie principal point 
ill which this dili’ers from the se¬ 
cond class is, tiflir-'mch liberal pio- 
vision is made towards tiie funds, 
as to insure the benefit tu all tin; 
members, indopciuleiitly of their 
circumstances. 

All the Friendly Societies I am 
acquainted with, or Jiave heaid ol‘, 
may be classed with one ni other 
of these three schemes, altliuiigli 
they may dilfer in many ol' their 
particular provisions, and modes of 
management; and I now pioeeed 
to consider their respcclivc advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. 

The advantages ol the first class 
(or Optional Boxes) me, ,/iV.rf, that 
as the disbursements at i41 limes 
depend on the vote of the Society, 
the capital is in no danger of being 
consumed ; and secondlif, tliat the 
Society has the power to licslow a 
more liberal provision m cases ol 
great distress. 

This kind of Society, howcvci, 
is exposed to the dan^ger of excit¬ 
ing dissatisfaction in distributing 
the aliment, from the rerd or sup¬ 
posed partiality with wliieh it is 
done; and farther, the members 
v^lio arc less wortliy, are apt to im¬ 
pose upon the Society by the pica 
of povcrt%', while tl'C it:')'"'' ic- 
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«lustiioii> «jH 5>utibr the incon- 
vcMiuiicy ol poverty aiul distress, 
r.tllier th;iii siiLuiut their private 
ein iiiii.->t;iiiccs to piilthc investiga¬ 
tion. 7’hese di.sttdvantages arc, 
iiowever, inseioaiable tVoin aU»jnib- 
Jic rliaiitiible institutions. * 

'riic advautii<£es arisinjx bom 
the second class, which is tree, in 
some measure at least, from the 
disadvantages just stated, are, tliat 
every member, when labouring 
under disease or infirmity, can con¬ 
scientiously claim tlie benefit aris¬ 
ing to Inm from tlip iiociety’s funds, 
as be has paid the full price de- 
minuled for it; and thiCt tjie circum¬ 
stance of a iminhcr of the mem¬ 
bers declining to avail themselves 
of the privilege, enables the Socie¬ 
ty to make tlnT* wt^kly provision 
more liberal to those who do claim 
it, tliiiii could be otherwise obtain¬ 
ed ; or, wiiich amounts to the same 
tiling, if the weekly uiiinent is fix¬ 
ed, this is provided by u smaller 
yearly jieyment from each iiieuibcr, 
than wjiiid be requuite were all 
the members to avail llieiusclves of 
tjieir privileges. 

The principal disadvantage a- 
rises from not knowing exactly what 
proportion of the metnbc’iS may 
demand the benefit when they hap¬ 
pen to be entitled to it; and thus, us 
there is not piovision supposed<to 
be imaU foi all, the funds will be in 
tl.mgcr of being dissipated, from a 
greater minilier making the dcinaml 
than WHS expected. Besides, as the 
accepting or declining depends en¬ 
tirely on the spirit of the difi'erent 
members, it may frequently haj>- 
pen, that some of the more public- 
spirited ineinjicrs will (from a laud¬ 
able pride) rather struggle with 
many hardships than apply to tlie 
funds ; while others, fioni merce- 
imty and avaricious motivci;, will 
without scruple demand theweeWy 
allowance, although from their cir- 
- ' 'unstmices in life thejj^should be 
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under no necessity of making siui 
application. V. 

Tile third class, or what wo 
have termed the independent Socie¬ 
ties, is free fiwm the disadvantages 
of the other two. All the meinbei.s 
not only possess the right, but may 
with the utmost propriety claim the 
privilege, of a participation in the 
Ijociety’s funds as their own pro¬ 
perty, as soon as they happen to 
be entitled to them by the I'egula- 
tions,—the provision made being • 
intended to secure the H'eekly al¬ 
lowance to every member without 
exception. 

I am not* aware of any disad¬ 
vantages that arc peculiar to this 
class of societies, but what are in¬ 
separable from*all public iiistriu- 
tiuns, where* the disbursements arc 
dependent on casualties, which 
cun nut with certainty be brought 
uiuler a fixed rule of calculation. 

VVe must here again remark, thift 
to give pei'm.incncy and security to 
the objects of these institutions, 
oveiy thing dcixinds on this cardi¬ 
nal point,—That tile yearly in¬ 
come be sufik'ieut to meet the di.s- 
burscmeifts after the society has 
existed such a length of time as to 
give it fair trial. This leads to a 
very esscMtial and inipurtant in¬ 
quiry, naineIjS what proportion the 
annual payment would require to 
bear to the w'eckly distribution.s. 

It is plain, that in the first class 
of i3ocietic.s, where the disburse¬ 
ments are optional, this inquiry 
is umiecessaiy, as they have it at 
all times in their power to regulate 
the expenditure by their iiicoiiie; 
it is therd'ore wholly m reference 
to Societies of the two last ileserip- 
tions, that we submit the followin g 
vbservutions. . 

It is necessary to remaik, in the 
outsut, that no can be fairly 

cst.'iblished upon iKJciicmc that cx- 
pjtipnce has proven to be perma¬ 
nently effective, until it has exist- ' 
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aid such a length of time, that the 
aged mcinljers bear as large a pro- 
])ortioa to the younger, as they 
may be supposed to do at any fu¬ 
ture period. • 

Let us tiiereforc suppose a Socie¬ 
ty, containing 100 inenibers, to 
have existed such a Icngtii oft time 
as to comprehend a regular giada- 
tion of ages, from 21} to 70 or 80^ 
and allowing young members (un¬ 
der tlic prescribed age) to enter 
•in tiio same proportion as others die 
out, or withdraw, so as to keep the 
total number nearly the same; we 
shall then have such a Society as 
will be a ptoper fotmdation on 
which to form our data: and tlie 
tjucry resolves itself into this, 
WlTat annual income per member 
will such a Society leijiiirc for each 
shilling per week that sick members 
have a right to claim.^ ’i\} resolve 
this, it becomes necessary to as¬ 
certain as neaily as the naluie of 
the case will admit, what propor¬ 
tion of the hundred members in.iy 
be reasonably expected to labour 
under sickness or inlinnity at the 
same time. 

The sure.sl way, to attain tins 
would be, to have a census taken 
in some p.^rticu!ar town ordistiict, 
at two or three separate tiine.s, ol' 
the number of male inhabitants 
above 20 or 2.7 yciin^ ol' age, dis- 
tinguisliingwhat proiioitioii of them 
were at the time hicapable of jiui- 
■suing tlieir rjidinary oci iijiatioiisj— 
and, as is tiie case in all calculations 
uj)on prolubilities or casualties, tiie 
mule extensive the district III whiih 
the census was taken, the nearer 
would we arrive at the true avci.ige. 

I do ndt know that any thing of 
this kind has ever been atU'inpted, 
but mepely suggest the plan, as tin; 
'best that occflrs ul the lime, to foi iii 
a (jrouiid-vvork to^pKaced un^iitbe 
jue.scnt in<iiiirv 

On the result of this expernnc^rit, 
J cannot ofcouise '^peak with any 

•Voi/. ir. 
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certainty, hut by the contrast ex¬ 
hibited between the uumbei ot 
ineinhcrs coiitaiiied m some of the 
older Societies iu Mamikon, (to 
whidi I formeily-alhided), and tlie 
numbers receiving tlie benelit of 
thbin, on the aveiage of the last 
three years, I have leasoo to ap- 
piehcnd thaV the propunioii exhi¬ 
bited by such a census as has been 
suggested, would he neaily as 1 to 
16. But admitting (iirllie absence 
of more- accui ate mfoi mation) this 
geucial propoitioM to bo just, and 
taking into aceoiipt reasons iui>in;\ 
outof then special i eg illations, whicli 
will be notVeti aftoi wards, vvlieii wi^ 
come to treat more paiticiilaily of 
tbe.se, it will be Millieicnt that the 
Society’s funds provided J’oi 1 in 20 
or thereby. *' 

Such a .Society, llitn, as a!;ovo 
stated, would reijuiie to piovide 
I'unds for the conslaiit .su|)poiL of 
five members on the aveiage, at 
the stipulated rale ol weekly ul- 
lowance ; and .supposing this to Iu; 
fi.xcd at 5s., orjli. ]J .a-year, the 
total disbursements will lie JJ. b’.s, 
being equivali’nt to Ids annually 
for each member, piovidtii then- 
were no inlere.st aiismg lium capi¬ 
tal : Mil if the .Society does not ad¬ 
mit members above .'dj or KO years 
ofa,iC, (vvliicli is geiieially tin-case 
m.these institutions), it is evident 
that lium 80 to 40 }eai.s «nusl e- 
la[)se from its erection, beloie there 
c.in be a f.iir piopoilion ol a;>e!l 
rnembei s connei'teil vvilli it, and, oi 
course, bclorellie di.sburseiiu-nt.i a.’' 
j ive at tlieii in.asimum: loi allhough 
the young and micldlt-aged aie e- 
qu.dly liable with otbcis to di 
Ol accident, yet, geneirtlly speak¬ 
ing, It IS of slioit (lination ; wbeic- 
as the aged, wlien once lendeied in- 
eap.iblc of follu’voig tlieir (kcuo.'i- 
lioii, tliiougb till’ i.diiiiiit;' » loci- 
dfnt to luivancei! • ie, must, lU lli" 
nature of tiling,, lemain pinsu'-* 
er-) on the I'ni lub 

- ’/ 
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Now, as tlio tiisbursemciits Tiiust 
he rnmpaiiitivcly small for a num¬ 
ber of years at first, a considerable 
capital will be gradually accumulat¬ 
ed, alfliougb the 'yearly payment 
docs not exceed fis. (id. or half of 
wliat the income (per membci) wi'll 
icqiiirc to be when the Society has 
arrived at maturity; asd if the ca¬ 
pital ultimately increase to £. 650, 
which upon this .scheme it will 
stand a fair'chance to do, this ca¬ 
pital) at 5 per rent, will produce 
£. S2, 10s. which is equal to the 
yearly accounts, analcing up the 
total income I cquired of 65. Thus 
the demands made (fn tiic Society 
will not be greater than the money 
collected, and the capital thus ac¬ 
cumulated w'illgive pcrmancncyand 
scemity to the deject of the in.sti- 
tution. 

If we arc corrci't, then, in our 
original <lnta, a Soi iety of the third 
I la.ss will require .aliout Is. 4d. of 
ycaily payment for every shilling 
of weekly ahnient ■ allowed. In 
those of the second class some a- 
batcinent may be made in this pro¬ 
portion, on accoiml'of part of the 
inember.s declining to avail them¬ 
selves of this piivilege; hut we 
may vmturc to say it woifld not 
be piudent to lisk the annual pay¬ 
ment at le.ss than the weekly ah- 
ment, nor indeed ought it in any 
case lo be so low. 

I have reason to believe that ma- 
jiy of the existin'!: Soeictlcs of the 
.second class have their annual pay¬ 
ments helow this late. But .so lar 
as my information reaches, where- 
cver they are so, and have existeil 
any eonsidciable length of time, 
the capitals, have been materially 
impaiied; or to prevent that, either 
the oiiginal payment has been aug¬ 
mented, or the aliment reduced, 
and in some instanecs both. 

As I ,im afraiil. Sir, I llave^d- 
rendy gone beyond the limits you 
e.ui «d'ord to a pap^if of this kind. 


I shall refer to another time the rc 
marks which I mean to make on 
the lulcs and regulations by whicli 
these institutions should be ma¬ 
naged. 


V 


/)N THE DECAY OF ROMANCE AND 
nOMANTIC FEELING. ' 

To Ihc Editor of the Literary and. 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

XFyou have half asmuchromance 
in your composition a.s I have, you 
will not l^esitate to give the accom¬ 
panying letter a place in your*in- 
tercsting Miscellany. The author 
was my earliest friend, a young man 
of much promise, but who was 
misled at first by an ill-directed 
enthusiasm, and afterwards leil- 
clcrcd permanently unhappy fiom 
a (lisappointnient in love. 

Unless I am much mi.staken, 
there arc a number of good le- 
inarks in this letter, while you will 
not fail to perceive a dash of ex¬ 
travagance in it, that to me is noi 
unpleasing. When I fir.st read it. 
it struck me that my friend lind 
not taken tiifie to discriminate vci \ 
nicely between the romantic feel¬ 
ings as they variously exist in dil-- 
feieiit .stages of society, and as they 
strengthen oi decay in a man's ow e 
mind. But, on farthci consideiu- 
tion, it is obvious, that the changtv'. 

in the individual verv much rcscni- 

•/ 

Me the changes in society, and that 
as we find our romantic feelings t(» 
be blunted In an aciiuaiiUanre with 
the world, wc shall discover as 
•.sinely, that the increasing iiiier- 
<onr.se and lefineinen't of mankinf; 
havR a teiulensy^'liJ cause tlicir <lc- 
c.iy. The illusisaiion of these. 
tKyefoiCj throws liglit upon one 
another. It oceiuied ta me aNe. 
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-44*at he had not attended to a dis¬ 
tinction which mij^ht be stated be¬ 
tween the feelings originating from 
a romantic belief of our own, and 
those which we experience in con¬ 
templating the effects of such a be¬ 
lief in others. But neither is this 
perhaps of much consequence’; for 
our own romantic feelings, and our 
interest in those of others, arc^ 
after all, only modifications of the 
same general class, differing in de- 
^Tree rather than in kind. In con¬ 
templating those of others, we feel 
iVom sympathy a part of what we 
think they feel; and romance will 
ever be found to exist m the mind 
which is deeply interested in the 
romance of other people. , 

IT, however, I am only to stait 
objections for the purpose of ohvi- 
ating jhem, I had better hjive done, 
..and allow your readers to begin the 
letter itself, which is much moic 
iiTtcresting than siny reinaik.s of 
mine conceining it.-1 am, &c. 

Y. Y. 

^VH^;N I write to you,*my first, 
and now iny only fiiciul, I have 
the happiness to know, that though 
we .sometimes differ in opinion, 
there has never been any change 
in our affection. In our earlier 
years, a similarity of taste and pui- 
siiits attaclied us to each other, and 
we have still, I am sure, letaincd 
one'virtue of romance,—constancy 
of friendship. The bustle of ac¬ 
tive life has in your case, indeed, 
softened down the romantre feel¬ 
ings which you then pos.sessed ; 
while in mine, more ictired liabits, 
and a misfortune of the tenderest 
kind, has sujpcraddcd a shade oft 
’gloom, perhaps of misanthropy. 

In one of the discussions vjhieh 
we had the last t.me you were here, 
and into which you kindly led^rr.e, 
as I perceive von often do, for the 

I' 


purpose of dispelling my melan¬ 
choly, I iccollcct we talked nuieh 
of the causes aiidefl’ccls ot ro.nantic 
feeling, and i^its growth, flourish¬ 
ing, and dcc.iy. .’nie conversation 
was inteicsting Iq me at the time, 
an’d 1 have since icci ived pleasure 
fiom comniiUiiig m .i connected 
form to paptw, the liints then sug¬ 
gested to iiiy mind. I now send 
them toyou, in the lio[)c that, if j'oa 
find them at all amusiifg, you may 
not stop to ciitieise the very nnpei- 
fect formin which they aic conveyed. 
What I mean by romance and lo- 
inantic feeling, will come out as I 
jiioceed, fov I pretend not to frauus 
a definition. 

Jt is in our caily yeais that om 
minds arc most deeply .subjected to 
loinantic feeling's, (hii rnmds arc 
then, if ever, alive to Sentiments of 
gencioMty, frieiulslup, and lovo. 
Igiiiirant of the cliaracteis of men, 
we think them actuated by our 
own openness and warmth of feel¬ 
ing ; and ni •the full cnjuymenl 
of vigoio'j.s bodies and clastic 
mimls, we can more easily go 
nut of ourselves to associate with 
hemgs of a higher order than tho.se 
around u.s, and wander in regions 
of a inoi'e henigiinnt influence. All 
the passions iiave at this .sea.son it 
softei chaiaclei. Love is almost 
cnl.ircly .sepaiatcd from sensual ap¬ 
petite,—ambition jiuints tovviitu- 
oiis aim.s,—envy is emulation,— 
and hatred is manly disdain, or ge¬ 
nerous indignation. Men of me¬ 
lancholy dispositions have m youth 
a fine enjoyment in what may be 
termed, not the gloom, but the twi¬ 
light of their mind.s. And those 
even whose spirits, are ardent 
and buoyant, have a gallantry about 
them which borders on romance. 
Manhood, however, comes on apace; 
the finer feelings arc blunted by the 
selfishness of the world ; general 
rules come in place of the in¬ 
nate dictates of feeling; we Lain 

^ 7 
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to know at wliat post in society wc 
arc (lesi^'iicfl l)y nature to be sta- 
tioncil ; and we begin to smile at 
tiic vi'-ions which i’orq|erIy charmed 
IIS. .Similar to this is the progress 
wiiicJi takes place in society^ and 
it .secu's to me that wc have bc 6 n 
long at that stage where tlicre exists 
much activity of mind without 
much feeling. I hope wc are .still 
Jit a distance from the imbecillity, 
into which ftiany nations, once cul¬ 
tivated, arc plunged j where the 
Htrcngth of intellect, and the beaut}'^ 
of imagination, have alike fatally 
iiccaycd. 

• Alas ! my fiiciul, fonjance is ra¬ 
pidly disapjicai ing finm every rank 
of society. 'I hc loinantic .supersti¬ 
tions oftlic people of foinicr liinc.s, 
•lie now visible ciiiTy in their c.xpir- 
n:g leinains. The belief in tbc 
ViMting spii its of their friend.s v, hen 
life is (hawing near to a close, or 
when bociv and .soul arc sejiiiiated 
tor ever .still cxi.sts in consider- 
.ihlc sticnglh. Tb^t' however, is 
always tnoie app.tlbng than Ionian- 
tic; and it would seem, tbar the 
gros.ser pait of tludr superstitions 
lias remained, amid the decay of 
that which is more inteicstiiig. 
For where now is the ligh’tcr and 
more aerial train, the Pucks and 
Aiiels of their hiliKand sfi camlets } 
These were too tiny to he teri-ihic, 
'I'licy^id not ride on the midnight 
blast, but sported under the decay¬ 
ing streaks of a siimincr twilight. 
Then there was the household vi¬ 
sitant,-the very ahstiaction of 

good mature, wdio laboured entirely 
for love,-— 

“ Till, in a Inckk^s hour, somcerrin" maul 

Sprc.Kl in thf nijihUy cdl of ^aands store : 

iS i‘\ r was thy form beheld iunon" their 
mountains more.” 

T liesc superstitions T would not 

consider alone as amusing from 
_ “ • 

• 'A'c huspect till M! are only lengtluned 
■ spre-’-ions for ghosti. and wraithi. 

\* 
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then absurdit} They are interest*, 
ing from the effects which they pro- 
diK cd on the character of the Jower 
orders. Ihe people felt aconscjoii.s 
importance, when, as it were, a vi- 
.sible chain thus united them to the 
incorporeal woild. Put .still more, 
these^uperstitionskeptahve in their 
minds a thousand interesting asso¬ 
ciations witli the place of their nati¬ 
vity : And the gently sloping valley 
where the fairies have been seen to 
S|)ort in their garh.s of green, was* 
wont to raise in the simple lustics, 
emotions as strong as (he play¬ 
ground of the village-school, on 
which they fiad gamboled in all the 
spring and activity of 3 ouih. Even 
Sights and tradituins ol greafer ter¬ 
ror att .cbjwitlui mysterious cliarm, 
those who believe in ilietn (o the 
place of Ijicir nativity. *An(l tlm.s, 
wlien I h.ive seen the 'gradually 
contractingeircle roiincl lli(.‘g!ow'n<r 
emhc.-s of a dceayingpeat-fiic, .iTlc 
every shadow till own back on ihe 
rafters .seemed a coming spirit, I 
have deemed that each talc, wi leh 
brought the h.stenersc'losei together, 
added iinotlier tie to tlicir affection 
for one miothej-, and for scenes en- 
deaied by such inteicsling associa- 
tion.s', 

When wc considei these toman- 
tic Miperstifions in this point of 
view', we sli.'dl piohahly not err 
gre.itly m attiibiumg to them an 
intimate connection with the clia- 
nveter ol a peojile. In mountain¬ 
ous countries, wheictlio inbahitants 
aie more superstitious than el.se- 
where, they have also deeper feel¬ 
ings of patriotism ; and the one lifts, 
no doubt, some share in tin* pro¬ 
duction of the other, * Wherever 
the popular belief is romantic, wc 
will find the social feehngsi propor¬ 
tionally strong. It* is only when 
mafjkind liavi? it'aehed a more cul¬ 
tivated and artificial state of si'icie- 
that patriotism is w'eakened by 
expansion, or from a perception *.if 
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exi; 


existing; 


1 or imaginary grievances in the 
order of things. The 
light which is lot in upon the minds 
of the lower oidcrs, dispels indeed 
the shadowy foirns ttut hovcicil a- 
round them ; hut it at the same 
time displays the nakedness of that 
situation which has been assigned 
to them by fortune. In great 
towns, aecordingly, we hnd the iiij 
fenov lanks of the people to be 
moic discontented than in remote 
. p Il ls of the country. Tin’s ai ises 
in })art fiom the decay of romantic 
feeling. No fairies dance by moon- 


Thcn, it we iiave lost much of our 
feudal clansltij), luivv interesting i.s 
the pmiiaieh.d aulhoiity of the 
manager of a c (iiton-mill over liis 
.spinners! SuJi.are I lie lioasted 
improvcmcnis of socielv, and on 
siJch foundations arc placed our 
hopes of adv.inelng to a ^(atc■ of 
iwrfection wjnch can neier be at¬ 
tained. We escliange the loiigli 
vices and the boldly-deiincd vir¬ 
tues of ruder limes, foi the luxu¬ 
ry find-sickly feelings of a st.ile of 
lefinement, and liecoir.e giadually 
debased as we, appioacli to this 


light in their dingy alleys; iwfirow- fajicietl peifectioii. 

■>iie finishes the halltwoveu web; Wlien ^ look at (hr Iioasti'd mi- 
even a ghost in Coek-Lane is view- piovements of the.se latici tiuie.s, ] 
od only a.s a matter of cuiiosity or am iiuire re.uly to weep than to ic- 
ricTicule. 

Willie the belief in ■.supernatural 
agents is* thus gradually deeliiiing 
111 tl'e minds of tlic lower orders, 
they aic likewise losnig nuieli of 
their respect foi llicir .siipenors :i- 
mong mankind. There is alw.'iys 
soincthiiig lornanticin that .state of 
society wheie the people are coii- 
iieelcd wnh* chiefs to whom they' 

Ion*, lip with tceling-. of devotion, 
and wlieie these li.ive Jijfatlicilv in- 
tei(sL 111 ill- concerns of their ad- 
liurciits In jiiriee of this eondition 
of things, oui ieudal eliieftains have 
either given pou e trt a race of mo¬ 
nied upstarts, 01 liave been carried 
from tile lespcet which llicy ciijov- 
-ed 111 their own fields, to a Iiixu- 
iioiis lOiiit. Tlieir ret.'iineis no 
longer carouse in llieir lialls ; and 
w'lieii these at distant intervals re- 

• 

suu'id with the cclioes of revelrv, 

It s at feasts where the giiLsl.s 
would be contaminated by the pre¬ 
sence of ignoble dependants. 

For the want of our former state 


joice The jiolish lies on the .siii- 
l.KC, and we look m I'.iin I'm le- 
fiiieini'iit hene.itli. 'finis we li.i.e 
e\|)!od('d all giossness fiom I'ui 
w I iliiigs, and the w oi ks ol mir cldei 
novelists and di.iinalisl-. aic t.dkc'i 
ol with delestalion. I’lit, while 
oin aiitliors'have must [ii opi i ly b;.- 
iiLslied ofeceiiity fiom then pm- 
duetions, do we not toler.iti' .t siyi'- 
jind ruannei,'less oliensiie indeed, 
but iiioie sedui'iiij', .md d.iiigei- 
oiis ^ Il.ive we less imiimiali; v, 
beead'-re we me hurt by its api’.eai- 
ance On the i oiitiai v,— 

“ Oui iilii'li I vin' it ii'imil lijiiui, 

• \\ I Ilia li ini ui'.i v.i nnilir .'.inii." 

m 

The ciinnnstanees 1 ha'.e men¬ 
tioned ,a-i(; tlie evils ol lelincineiil, 
and It Wiiiild be ronsoliitoi y if it 
weic tbe.se only (lijit piove f.ital to 
romance. I lie vciy iinprovernenls 
ol cultivale'd sociely, liowevei, liavc 
tins eU’ef t •, for exaggei.ited notions 
and imperfeit ktiowjedge aK^infi- 
nitely nmic inmantie than philoso- 


of manners, however, we have got pineal {innciplcs and tine .sciericx-. 


in Teturn All the lefinements and I lu re is sometliing very satis- 
freedom of cultivated society'. The factoiv, and even .stiiking, in the 
meanest of the people, ifliee.mnot •plienninena of clicmical combina- 
I’laim tlic protection ot.I chic^^ecds tion and decftinposition. Yet com- 
jioi tear the tyranny’of a master, pare thcsc^esulls with the object tit 
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which the ancient alchemist aimed, themselves. Not only was the ; 
and how poor and barren do they whole country romantic, but each ^ 
appear! The alchemist,—retiring individual name had this character, 
with his crucible and alembic from and Valladolid, and Salamanca, and 
the observation of* men,—wrapt up Toledo, and*Segovia, were never 
it) visions of boundless wealth and thought of without feelings of inte- 
iDtorminable existence,—-exhibits‘a rest. The peninsular war has done 
line picture of philosophy and su- much •in a few years to tear away 
perstition. In our times, not only this romantic robe with which Spain 
the romantic schemes of those ^as invested. Instead of the quiet 
interesting visionaries; but even repose of her former scenes, we 
the grand theories of more rational have now 

philosophers, arc exploded. -Every «• Gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and • 
thing must be subjected to dry ex- thunder,” 

pciimcnt, and tli<i human mind, and all her finely-sounding names 
instead of ranging over an extended are associated in our minds with 
ciominon, creeps on step Uy step be- sieges and battles. Of places whose 
tween walls and hedge-rows, cau- appearance formerly existed in our 
tiously feeling the ground before imaginatipn, the localities are now 
it will venture to advance. laid down to us*with all the preci- 

All the progic&siw additions to sion of military description ; and 
liuman knowledge, are steps gained we cannot .turn the cornerof a street 
upon romance. How romantic is without meeting with some one, 
the history of the firtit voyage to the who dryly declaims about his own 
New World !—the fact of the exist- adventures on the very spots thal 
ciicc of that woild so doubtful, the were endeared to our minds by the 
t'onjccluros about it so Various, the most interesting associations, 
attempt to sail through trackless seas If the fact now alluded to be true 
so daring. 'I'he nations of Eurojie in science, it is no less so in religion, 
listened with all the’eagerness of 'flic Presbyterian foim is more ra- 
diiklren, to the account of its ap- tional thairthelloman-Catholir, but 
ficarance and inhabitants ; and the infinitely less romantic. In the for- 
baubles which were bronghC lionic iner, the clergy are like other men ; 
occupied the attention, not only of in the latter, they were an insulated 
inteiesU'd princes and adventiirer.s, body,—the ligaments which bound 
Init of men ufioinantic and spcculj- .society together, rather than part of 
tive minds, .\meiica is now the its materials. There wa.s a mystery 
least romantic quarter of the globe; about them, which was not lessen- 
we have no new worlds to hope for; cd by a suspicion that their celibacy 
and wc aie so much habituated to extended to the forms of mariiage 
discov'enes, that they have lost onh-, and did not imply singleness 
their power to charm. A more in- of heait. The veil which hung 
tiinatc acquaiiitance with the (oun- round their fine buildings, w-as torn 
tries of the old woikl, has also de- off by our forefathcis when these 
striked many, of the interesting as- were reduced to ruins; and while 
sociations connected with them. I wc still meet with the “ lound, fat, 
still lemeiiiber with enthusiasm o»ly man of God” among thq|pas- 
tlic ficling.s with which I first lead tors of a purer church, w-e nave 
Don Quixote and Oil Blsns. The lost is^ic monk, “ with the little 
I ('collection is romantic, but I nb story of the wants of his convent, 
kiugcr enjoy the same feelings when amf't^ie poveity ot his order." 

* 1 iconn'tu a jic.-'iisal d’ the novels In governments, the freest arc 
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mitiie least romantic. We look back 
* with enthusiasm on the transac¬ 
tions of the Roman Forum, but 
they were all “ spirit-stirring,” and 
they shed over the nwnd none of 
the softening influences of romance. 
The scene of a book like the Ara¬ 
bian Nights Entertainments toulti 
not be laid in ancient Greece or 
Rome; and even their interesting, 
mythology has failed to give a ro¬ 
mantic character to their history 
Nmd manners. Their very amuse¬ 
ments were devoid of this interest¬ 
ing feature, and llie equality of the 
citizens had as much effect as the 
absence of the fair, in’making the 
Olympic games have a cast so very 
different from the tournaments of 
chiifalry. 

Nor is romance more'foundcd on 
A vague anR undefined state of hu¬ 
man knowledge, than it is on ine¬ 
qualities in society. These, ac- 
ccndingly, are the very ground¬ 
work of what are in strict lan¬ 
guage called romances ; for in them 
there was not only a strange in¬ 
termixture 5f supernatural with 
natui al agents, but the heroes them¬ 
selves, though men, we#c distin¬ 
guished by moie than human vir¬ 
tue, and endowed with more than 
human powers. But the same thing, 
though indeed in an inferior degree, 
IS observable in the manners of the 
times 111 which romances had their 
origin. All the institutions of 
feudalism had a tendency to foster 
a spit it of incc|uality. I'he laws 
of succession were formed to keep 
ilic wealth and power in the hands 
of one, to the exclusion of tlio^>c 
who were equally entitled to them, 
as well by the laws of iiatuie a.s by 
the institutions of the countiies 
who'-e polished manners had shiunk 
'betoie the t^icigy of a barbarous 
people. The feelings of the, peo¬ 
ple wont natuifilly along with the 
■'pint (if tlie goveriiineiit, aiyW to 
'le‘ fhai.ictei ul those wliom the 


laws rendered great in external 
circumstances, they i^ttributed evci y 
thing manly and noble. A state of 
society like this, gave room for the 
flnest displays of generosity and 
heroism. Considered from their 
infancy as beings of a higher order, 
the chiefs learned to act as such ; 
and whetherjn tlie exercise of tlic 
.social and patriotic virtues, or iu the 
tumult of disorderly passions, they 
towered above their fdlows." ’riu; 
modes of warfare, too, as they then 
gave greater field for the display of 
personal heroism, had no inconsi¬ 
derable share in stamping this cha¬ 
racter on the people. 

In our times, the system of in¬ 
equality has given place to one en¬ 
tirely the reverse, winch may be 
tiaced in the minutest, ns well as 
the most prominent diciimstances 
of our existing manners. 

I will not enlarge on the free¬ 
dom of opinion in political uiattcrs 
which has now become prevalent; 
for the fearfessness with which all 
ranks are accustomed to canvass 
the character and conduct of those 
in authority, .'Ire too notorious to 
require any comment. It is the 
boast of our country, that all its 
citizcifc" are in the enjoyment of 
equal lights, and these would seem 
not to be secure, unless the fart of 
th^'ir existence were perpetually 
thrown in the face of th«*;e who 
have the chief share in the ma¬ 
nagement of public affairs. But this 
stroke levelled at the claims of the 
gieat to superiority, is not confined 
to those of men in public office, but 
extends to all the classes of socie¬ 
ty. Tlie extravagance of the greac 
on the one hand, and the incrcas- 
ing wcakli of the muldhng ranks 
on the other, ha\e brought these 
nearly to an equality ; and the mo¬ 
dern system of education, whicJi in 
tlte simolastic pait is almost the 
same to all above the lower classes, 
has had a tendency to pro- 
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JTHjte the ‘■.line end. Tlic; man 
whose mind has not been early 
tniined with a view to a parlieu- 
lai pm.Sint, i.s not so easily al- 
(eeted by its pedantry when he 
is* at last dirceted to it and 
theieis sometiiin^j besides, in tfie 
libeuility of a general education, 
that powerhilly rouirteiaets the 
tendency which a devotion to one 
pursuit has, to give a peculiar tinc¬ 
ture to the* character. Pedantry 
is iiecordingly a I'ault of inuvh larer 
oecurrenee than it was in I'oriner 
times, and the danger rtow to he 
guarded against hy the instructors 
tit'youth, IS the vciy*revcisc oK it, 
—-a taste lor geucial inl'ormation, 
and general study, which distracts 
the iniiul, and prevents a man 
tVom attaining prohi leiicy in that 
pursuit to which his attention 
should he ehiefly directed. 

Authors ill ronner times formed 
a coniinonwcalth of their own, with 
all the "lad.ilioiis which we liiul m 

f? ^ 

civil .society. 'I'hey Jiad parties, 
and chiefs nf parties ; {[iMiiels that 
will never lie iiiidei stood, and in- 
trignes that have n’evei hcen iiri- 
lavelled. There was somethino' 

O 

romantic in the situation of the 
Literati of those times; llic^' lived 
more distinct froni the woild at 
large, and had a chaiacter peculiar 
to them.selvcs. It is one of ,the 
iiiiproVoinents of the piesent age, 
that men of letters aie not to be 
distinguished from otheis ; litera¬ 
ture is the pleasiiie lather than 
the business of their lives, for 
they have had the wisdom 
to discover that wit and learn¬ 
ing. though good things in them¬ 
selves, aie njiu'h the better for the 
sujipoit of a good olliee, or a lucra¬ 
tive oieupalion. Hot ulio now 
form the literary woild ? 'J’hc time 
seems fast approaching wliem it will 
ornhracc in its extended arms‘all 
inankmd. Kvery body almost is 
•s'w a literaly man ;■ and the ques- 
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tion is only, to what branch he i.. 
jieenliarly devoted. In these eir- 
ciimstaTices, it is not wonderful 
that a scholar has no longer that 
air of rnystciy and importance with 
which tlie Spectator found himsclt 
invested, when lie was stared at 
from li cautious distance, and con¬ 
sidered as a being of a different 
prder. Our literary jests, too, are 
much diminished in number; po¬ 
verty is not now the chtaracteristic 
of a poet; and while we still have an 
abundance of literary hacks. Grub 
Street has ceased to be a standing 
joke. 

An «nhap*py quality of an artifi¬ 
cial state of society like ours, is, 
that it ^pvels the marked distinc¬ 
tions of character among men, and 
moulds them into an nmiatund 
state. This has been lamented bv 

m m ^ 

all who have investigated the causes 
of the striking decay which has 
taken place in all kinds of wiiting 
tliat depend ibr their interest on 
vivid and humorous displays of cha¬ 
racter. Obseivc the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the present gene- 
lation, and ^'ou eannet fail to be 
struck wkli tlveir simil.iiity to one 
another in inanneis and sentiments 
'I lic Ibinicr have theii bodies caily 
twisted into a f.isluonahlc shajic, 
and then niiiuls into a shape as 
fashionable; and leaiii fiom then 
cradle to consider these proccsse.s 
as of nearly equal importance. 
Fashion is followed in their educa¬ 
tion, notnatuic; for the comse is 
the same to all. They arc taught 
music, though destitute of eai ; 
dialing, while devoid of taste foi 
it ; and all trilling aciiuireiiients, 
tliough capable of the iibblcr exei- 
ciscs of le.ison. Their passions are 
•mouidod into a cold and correct u- 
iiiiormity ; their inanhcis, like their 
accL^iijihsimients, aie formed to 
dazzle rritlicrtfian todeliglit. V*'hcn 
tivy aic tiius gilded over to jiass 
foi piizes in the lottery of hie, they 
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■^re thrown into the wheel, and if 
the gloss will remain till they are 
drawn, it matters not how soon after 
it tarnish and decay. 

Let us not, liowever, be too fear¬ 
ful of the consequences of this 
mode of female education, or ima¬ 
gine that the effects will be danger¬ 
ous to our young men, when they 
find that what they got for uec 
provfes only a gilded toy. The 
times of their romantic feelings are 
gone by. Early brought into socie¬ 
ty, and considered as men, they arc 
taught to regard the ladies without 
those chivalrous sentiments which 
prevailed in more romantic times. 
They are introduced at an early 
nge to an acquaintance* with the 
loose part of the sex, and learn 
from their example, and from 
the ipaxims of the impure among 
their own companions, to consider 
female virtue as imaginary, 'fhcrc 
Is a conceit, too, in the minds of 
our young men, that they have a 
choice amoug the other sex which 
tends to preyeiit the growth of deep 
feelings of love. This works even 
when its agency is least suspected. 
It causes our youth to Iccep loose 
from forming strong and lasting at¬ 
tachments, and makes them run 
from object to object,^ till their feel¬ 
ings are deadened by the frequent 
.successions of excitement and its 
decay. 

From this picture of insipitlity, 
how docs the mind love to look 
b.nck on more romantic though ju- 
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der times, ^Yhcn men were dislin - 
guished for constancy in love; 
when a proper seclusion from mix¬ 
ed society left to the ladies all 
the graces of chamctcr with wl^icli 
natiA'e had endowed them, wlicii 
their charms both of [lerson aiul 
mind were seen as through a perpe¬ 
tual veil, which deprived tlicin of 
no beauty, but rather shadowed a- 
round theni'a mysterious and awful 
purity, that repelled’ every loose 
idea, and made their lovers feel as 
in the presence of an angel! 

I have thus, my deaf friend, felt a 
roomentai'y pleasure in giving vent 
to my regrets for the disappear¬ 
ance of all that is most interesting 
among inankiiul. TJic mental iii- 
to.xicatioii isg6nc,nnd I now feel op¬ 
pressed with u languor and despond¬ 
ency more deep than before. All 
my early hopes and feelings rise to 
my recollection, and remind me of 
the wretehepness of that statu in 
which 1 can find nothing to inter¬ 
est me. The sunny spots at a dis¬ 
tance behind,^onIy throw a melan¬ 
choly gleam upon the surrounding 
darkness, f look forward, and find 
nothing but the deepest gloom. 
I strive to look upwards, even to 
another and a better world, but rny 
soul is clogged and weighed down 
tu this by the but den of its sor¬ 
rows, and I continue to WVc only 

because I am afraid to die_ 

Farewell. 


* \'ox,i If. 
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lUlracl of ihc Journal of the Vo>f~ 
age of' the Brother 0. Kmoch 
and his l^ife, and* the single 
Brethren, Konicr and Beck, in 
the Brig Jemima t8 Labrador, 
in 1817. 

(WritlCH by Brother G. Kmoch.) 

After dcscrilfing the circiiin- 
•ktanecs alluding to their departure 
from London on the 2fl of June, 
and tlie voyage to the Orkneys as 
having been rcrnaikably favourable, 
Jic piocceds:— 

We arrived at Stromness on the 
J2lhofJune. Our abode in that 
place was rendered very {)leaiiant, 
by the kiudncs.s we experienced 
from many friends, among whom 
was the minister of thi^ town. 

On the 14th we set sail, and had 
pleasant weather, with variable 
winds and calm.s. On the 24t!i, 
we were hall-way between (Ireat 
Britain and Labrador, and pleased 
ourselvc.s with the prospecj ^of an 
expeditious voyage. Many sword- 
iishes and porpoises played about 
the ship. Of the latter, the shoals 
weie so numerous, that the sea 
.'.('cnicd'to swarm with them in all 
diiections. 

Between the 4th and 5th of July 
we lieaid and .saw nsniiy ice-birds. 
This bird is about the size of a star¬ 
ling, black, with white and yellow 
spots, and is met with about 200 
English miles liom the Labrador 
coast. When the sailors hear it, 
they know that ihct' arc not far 
from the ice. It tlics about a ship 
chicHy in the night, and is known 
by its singular voice, which resem¬ 
bles a loud laugh. 

On the 6th, the weather was rc- 
7i5irkably fine. In fhg afternoon 


tlic wind .shifted to the south-east^ 
and ifuring tlic night brought us 
into the ice. We tacked, and stood 
sff'and on. 

7th. The morning was cold and 
rainy. In all directions drift ice , 
was to be seen. In the afternoon, ‘ 
it cleared up a little, and yrc enter¬ 
ed an 0 |>cniiig in the ice, looking 
like a bay. ^he continual roaring 
and rustling of the ice reminded us 
of the noise made by the carriages 
in the stneets oLLondon, when gne 
is standing ir» the golden gallery of 
St Paul's Cathedral. 'TJie moun¬ 
tains and Jarge Hakes of ice tid^c all 
manner of singular forms, some 
resembling ca.stlcs, others chuiclic.'^, 
waggons, and even creatures of va¬ 
rious descriptions. As wc or tliev’ 
changed positions, the same objects 
acquired a (}nitc dilfe^ent appear¬ 
ance ; and what had before apjieai- 
ed like a church, looked like a large 
floating nfon.ster. Sitting on deck, 
and runtemplating these wonderful 
works of God, I almo.st lo.st myself 
in cndcavourjng to solve the ques¬ 
tion, For what (lurpose these ex- 
iiihitions are made, when so few 
can behold tlicm, as they so soon 
viOnsh by returning to their for¬ 
mer fluid and undefined stater 
Blit surely every thing is done witli 
design, though short-sighted man 
cannot comprehend it. Having in 
vain exerted ourselves to penetrate 
llirougli tlie ice, we rcfniiicd at 
night into the open sea. 

Stii. Tiio, wind was north and 
Miong, and we hoped,that it would 
open a way for us to Hopedale, 
for wcie iiuthc latitude of tliut 
place. 

om the 9th to the I3ih wo . 
were continually on different tacks. 
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f 'Mometiraes on the outsidej and again 
among the icc, with various kinds 
of weather, and often prayed to the 
Lord to grant us soon to reach the 
end of our voyage. * 

13th. Towards evening we dis¬ 
covered an ice mountain of itnmeisse 
height and length, flat at its top. 
As we approacned it we were en¬ 
veloped in a thick fog, and could 
not s5e a yard from the ship, which 
increased the danger we were in of 
^ running foul of it and being lost, 
especially as the wind was in a di¬ 
rection that it appeared scarcely 
possible to keep clear pf it, the ship 
being likewise beset on all sides 
with fields of ice. In about an 
hour's time the fog, dispeased, and 
we perceived that we had just pass¬ 
ed by at ,a sliort distance, which 
excite^ us to praise our Almighty 
Saviour for our preservation. 

14th. Land was discovered a- 
Iiead. It was the coast of Labra¬ 
dor, sixty or eighty miles south of 
i^opedalc. We were close to the ice, 
tiud as a snjall opening presented 
itself, the captain ventured to push 
in, hoping, if he could penetrate, to 
find open water between flic ice and 
the coast. For some time we got 
nearer to the land, but were oblig¬ 
ed at night to fasten the ship with 
two grapnels to a large field. I'hls 
was elevated between five or six 
feet above the water edge, and be¬ 
tween fifty and sixty feet in tiiick- 
Mcss below It. It might be ,300 
feet in diameter, flat at tlie top, and 
as smooth as a meadow covered 
with snow, 'fhe wind has but little 
power over .sucli huge masses, and 
they mov^ sldwly with the current, 
'rhcrc are small streams and pools 
of fresh water found in all these 
jarge pieces,, OuTr situation iiotf 
defended us against the smaller 
flakes, which rushed by, and«were 
turned off by the large fields with- 
. out reaching the ship. We *i^re 
ill well pleased with our place of 


refuge, and lay here three whole 
days, with the brightest wentlici, 
and as safe as in the most comnio- 
diouj haven ; hut I cannot Say that 
I felt easy, thoi^h I hid my aii- 
xu;ty*from the pany. 1 feared tliat 
a gale might overtake us in this si¬ 
tuation, and can y fields larger than 
that at which wc lay, when tlie mo.st 
dreadful consequences miglit ensue; 
and the sei/licl proved that I was 
not much mistaken. 

On Ihe 17th the wind came 
round to the south, and we con¬ 
ceived fresh lio|)*sof the way being 
jendered open lor us. 

18th. 4’hT; weather W'as clear; 

and the wind in our favoui ; wc 
therefore took up our grapnel, got 
clear of our floating haven, and 
again endeavdured to jienctralc 
tliroiigli some small openings. Ilotb 
wc and tile ship's company were 
peculiarly iniprc.s.sed with gratitude 
for the protection and rest wc had 
enjoyed, und^/the warmth of a sum- 
ni»r’s sun felt very coinfortalde a- 
mong the.se masses of ice. TJic 
clearness of the atmosphere to-day 
caused them to apjicar .singularly 
picturc.s(pie. It .seemed as if we 
were surrounded by immeii.se white 
walls and towers. In the uftcriioon 
wc had penetrated to the open wa- 
ter, between the ice and the land, 
but wc durst not venture nearer, 
as the sea i.s here full of ’Sbnkcn 
rocks, and the Captain knew of no 
harbour on this pait of the coast. 
Having found another large piece 
of ice convenient for the puryiosc, 
wc fastened the ship to it. In the 
evening a Unck fog overspread us 
from the north-east, and wc were 
again quite surrounded by ice, 
which, however, was soon after di.s- 
persed by a strong north-west wind. 

In the night between the Iflth 
and 20th we were driven back by 
a strong current to nearly the same 
situation wc had lel't on the 17 tb, 
only some\^hat nearer to the (. 
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On the 20th the morning was fine, 
and wc vainly endeavoured to get 
clear, but towards evening the sky 
lowered, and it grew very ^lark. 
Tjie air also felt oppressive, that 
we all went to bed, and everjr one 
of us was troubled with uneasy 
dreams. At midnigfit wc heard a 
great noise on deck. Wc hastened 
thither to know the cause, and 
found the ship drivin^fast towards 
a huge ice mountain, on which we 
expected every moment to suffer 
shipwreck. The sailors exerted 
themselves to tilt utmost, but it 
was by God’s merciful providence 
alone that we wcre*stfved. The 
night was excessively cold with 
rain, and the poor people suffered 
much. We were now driven to and 
i'ro at the mercy of\hc ice, till one 
in the morning, when we succeed¬ 
ed in fastening the ship again to a 
large field. Hut all this was only 
the prelude to gi cater terrors. De¬ 
liverance from dangei^ is so grati- 
fying, that it raises one’s spirits a- 
bove the common level. We made 
a hearty breakfast, ^and ictired a- 
gain into our cabins. At one the 
I'ook, in his usual boisterous way, 
loused us by announcing^ dimu-r, 
and putting a large piece of pork 
and a huge pudding upon the table, 
of which we partook with a good 
appetite, but in silence, every one 
seemTirgly biiiied in thought, or 
only half aw;ikc. Shoitly after the 
wind changed to iiortii-east and 
north, increasing gradually till it 
turned into a furious storm. Top¬ 
masts were lowered, and every 
thing done to case the ship. We 
now saw an ice-moiintain at a dis¬ 
tance, towards which we were driv¬ 
ing, without the power of turning 
.aside. Between six ami seven we 
were again roused by a great out¬ 
cry on deck. We ran up and saw 
our ship, with the field to which 
we were fast, with great swiftness 
* ppioavhing tow.trdsitl^; mountain ; 


nor did there appear the smallest 
hope of escaping being crushed to 
atoms between it and the field. 
However, by veering out as much 
cable as we cfbuld, the ship got to 
such a distance, that the mountain 
passed through between us and the 
field. * We all cried fervently to the 
Lord for speedy help in this most 
perilous situation; for if we had 
but touched the mountain, we'must 
have been instantly destroyed. One 
of our cables was broken, and we 
lost a grapnel. The .ship also sus¬ 
tained some damage. But wc were 
now left to t|ie mercy of the storm 
and current, both of which were 
violent, and exposed likewise to 
the larga fields gf ice, which floated 
all around ,us, being from ten to 
twenty feet in thickness.^ The fol¬ 
lowing night was dreadfully dark, 
the heavens covered with the black¬ 
est clouds, driven by a furious 
wind. The roaring and the howl¬ 
ing of the ice, as it moved along, 
the fields shoving and dashing a- 
gainst each other, wjjs truly ter¬ 
rible. A fender was made of a 
large beam, suspended by ropes to 
the ship'fe sides, to secure her in 
some measure from the ice; but 
the ropes weic soon cut by its 
sharp edges,, and we lo.st the fen¬ 
der. Repeated attempts were now 
made to make the ship again fast 
to some large field ; and the second 
mate, a clever young man, full of 
spirit and willingness, swung him¬ 
self several times off, and upon 
such fields as approached us, ch- 
cleavouring to fix a grapnel to them, 
but in vain, and we even lost an¬ 
other grapnel on this occjision. The 
storm indeed dispersed the ice, and 
made openings in seveial places; 
•but our situation was thereby ren¬ 
dered only still, more alarming, for 
whcfi the ship got into open water, 
her motion became more rapid by 
tlft«power of the wind, and conse¬ 
quently the blows received from the 
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Ve more violent, Wlienever, there¬ 
fore, «c perceived a fiehl of ice 
through the gloom, towards which . 
we were hurried, nothing appeared 
more probable, than tli.it the vio¬ 
lence of the shock should deter¬ 
mine our fate, and be attended with 
immediate destruction to the*vcs- 
sel. Such shocks were repeated 
every five or ten minutes, aiid^ 
sometimes oftener, and the longer 
she rem.'iincd exposed to the wind, 
ihe incire violently sl^c ran against 
the sharp edges and spits of the 
ice, not having any power to avoid 
them. After every stroke we tried 
the pumps, whether wd had sprung 
a Icftk j but the Lord kept his hand 
over us, and preserved ^s in a 
mafliicr almost nfiraculous. In 
this awful situation we' offered up 
fervent pi"&ycrs to him who alone 
is abIe*to save, and besought him, 
that if it were his divine will that 
we should end our lives among the 
ice, he would, for the sake of his 
precious merits, soon take us home 
to himself, nor let us die a mise¬ 
rable death wfith cold and .hunger, 
lloating .'iboiit in this boistcious 
ocean. , • 

It is impossible to describe all 
the horrors of this eventful night, 
in which we expected every ap¬ 
proaching ice-ficid td be fiaught 
with death. VVe were full ten hours 
in this dreadful situation, till about 
six in the morning, when we wcie 
driven into open water not far fronr 
the coast; we could hardly believe 
that we had got clear of the ice, all 
seemed as a dream. We now ven¬ 
tured to carry some sail, with a 
view to bear up against the wind; 
the ship hhd become leaky, and we 
were obliged to keep the pump a- 
going with only about ten niinute« 
rest a time; ’both the sailors and 
we were thereby so much cxl^^ust- 
ed, that whenever any one sat down 
Im immediately fell asleep, tar¬ 
ing the afternoon the wind abated. 


and towards evening it fell calm. 
A thick mist ensued, which, liow- 
ever, soon dispersed, wlicn we found 
ourselves near a liigh rock, towards 
which*the currentAv.tsf.ist carrying 
us. We were noil in great d.inget' 
of •suffering shipwreck among the 
rocks; but by (iod’s mercy, the 
good man.igtimciit of oui ca|>tniii 
succeeded in steering clear of them, 
and after sun«ot the heavens were 
clear fiom clouds. A magnificent 
north light illumined the hori/on, 
and as we were again among floal- 
ing pieces of ice, jts biightncss en¬ 
abled us to avoid them. I retired 
to rest, b)jt nafter midnight was. 
roused by the clacking noise made 
by the ice against tlie sides of the 
vessel. Ill an iiislaiil I was upon 
deck, and we • were forcing our 
way tiuougli a quuiitily of flouting 
ice, out of which we soon got again 
into 0 }'en water; the wind also 
turned in our favour, and carried 
us swiftly forw.ard towards the 
Ilopedale shore. Every one on 
board was again in full expectation 
of soon reaching the cml of our 
voyage, and rcfidy to forget all for¬ 
mer troubles; but, alas! aiiiviug 
at the same spot from uhicli wc 
bad bfCn diiveii yesterday, we 
found our way anew blockcil up 
with a vast ipiaiitity of ice. The 
wu^d also drove us irresistibly to¬ 
wards it. We were now irww g v ff it 
dilemma. If wc went between tlie 
islands, where the sea is full of 
sunken rocks, we were in danger 
of striking upon one of them, and 
being instaiitly lost; again, if w(; 
ventured into the ice, it was doubt¬ 
ful whetlier the sliip would hear 
many more such shock.sas .she had 
received. At length the forniet 
measure was dcteriiiined on, as in 
ca.se of any mishap there might be 
some possibility of escaping to 
sliftre. 

On such occasions, il is seen hov' 
strongly the love of life oi>craf\;;;. 
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Having cntciccl in among the 
islaiuii., we found tlic sea more free 
from ice, and our hopes began to 
revive anew, till from the gmast- 
liead tJie passage^ to Hopedale was 
tlrscovcrcd to be entirely Ulocl^ed 
lip. The weather turned to fog 
and rain, and we soon perceived 
ourselves beset with lA: mountains, 
which betrayed themselves through 
the mist by a whitt glaze. Wc 
tacked against the wind between 
them and the rocks, the proximity 
oi' the latter being known by break¬ 
ers. • 

In this .situation, we spent the 
*‘2.”d and tJ^th ; the* wtatlier con¬ 
tinued rainy and cold •, we were in 
an unknown sea, among hidden 
dangers, and tiie poor saiions with- 
ruit a dry shied li^on them, and 
not being able to get any rest, 
being under constant alarm when¬ 
ever any extraordinary noise was 
lieard in the fog. 

25th. The sky was,d<’ar, .and wc 
found ourselves neatly in the same 
jiiacc wliere wc had spent the 22d, 
init a large bay opening to view, 
we .steered into it. 

26 tb. I he moi ning was fine, but 
our hoaits were heavy. We were 
all filled with deep concern and 
SOI row, when wc reflected on the 
rontintjal disappointments wc cx- 
liericnccd, and that, while on this 
day bvTV brellircn and their Esqui¬ 
maux congregations were surround¬ 
ing the Loid's Table, and partaking 
of the Holy Saerainent, wc were 
still detained at sea, and prevented 
reaching their peaceful habitation, 
and joining in their devotions. Wc 
turned to the Lord our Saviour 
with prayer,- for resignation to his 
holy will, and that \ve might be 
delivered from every kind of im¬ 
patience, knowing tliat his ways 
are full of wisdom, and that we 
should find cause at length to prarse 
bini for his goodness and mcicy to- 
'y^rds us, even under I'very iitHic- 


tivc dispensation. Ho heard oifi ** 
prayere, and spoke peace to our 
tioubled hearts. 

27 th. We discovered open water 
on the othef side of the ice, and 
wind and weather being favourable, 
%c penetrated through the ice, and 
got on well; but after all, found 
the pa.ssage to Hopedale still choked 
•up. Wc were therefore obliged to 
keep tacking all night in a narrow 
channel. 

28th. Having worked our way' 
by (iod’s good providence, through 
some very heavy ice, and considering 
whether wc should again make fust 
to some large field, the dread of 
the ice seemed so forcibly to have 
possessed all gur minds, that^ wc 
resolved rather to endeavour to find 
an anchoring place in ap adjoining 
bay j thc.watcr however was #0 deep 
that it was six in the morning be¬ 
fore we could cast anchor in twen¬ 
ty-two fathom ; being Iicre defend¬ 
ed from the wind, our ship’s com¬ 
pany could enjey some rest. In 
the afternoon the matp went in the 
boat farther into the hay, to search 
for a better anchoring place, in 
which hc*succccded ; towards even¬ 
ing wc anchored in it, but were 
closely pursued by floating ice, 
which soon. beset ns all around, 
and gave us little rest. Fearing 
that it might cut our cable, we 
strove by every means to turn it 
off. 

SI St. I accompanied brother Beck 
and the captain on shore. Wc 
climbed up the highest hills, from 
whence we could plainly see the 
Hopedale islands and hills, but al¬ 
so the sea yet filled with, ice. Wc 
kindled a large fire, hoping that 
perhaps the Missionaries or the 
iisquimaux might dijeover our ar-^ 

1 ival. The island on which we had 
landed, was almost entirely cover¬ 
ed with wood and brushwood of 
almost impenetrable thickness. Tlic 
niusquetucs troubled us much. 
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.... Aug. We saw a large black 
bear ou shore, and set off after hint 
witli pro[jer weapons, but he es- 
taped into the wood. 

From the Sd to the, 5th of Au¬ 
gust, a strong wind from the shore 
flearcd the bay of ice ; and on the 
Cth the mate and brother K#rncr 
h.iving climbed the highest hill, 
and discovered open water towards^ 
I lopcdidc, came running back with 
the pleasing intelligence. But our 
‘jcqueiit discouragements had ren¬ 
dered us so unbelieving, that it 
made but little impression upon us. 
We however set sail, and reached 
tlie entrance into ihfi Hopcdalc 
islands. In the evening the wind 
turned against us; our way was 
agaiTJ eboaked with tee, and we lay 
all night fastened to a 'large held, 
and spent* the day following in 
tacking* between the ice ’and the 
land. At night, we made fast a- 
u^ain, but the field breaking into 
tine pieces, wc were carried back to 
the southward by the current, and 
obliged to disengage ourselves from 
the fragment,*and suffer the wind 
to di ivc us to sea, as soon ns it was 
light. On the 8th,,we u^d every 
exeition to get again within the 
Ilopcdale Islands, which at length, 
after mucli uncertainty, owing to 
variable winds, we effected, and cast 
aiK‘l)or between 8 and 9 o’clock at 
the i.slaiid Ukkalek, two hours sail 
IVom I lopcdale : here wc were soon 
visited by brother Stork and seve- 
lal l'l.squi(naux. Words are too 
weak to describe the joy we felt on 
this occasion, and we spent the 
evening very happily together. 
On the ()th about 8 o'clock wc cast 
.tnchor at Hopedale. In the words 
t>f the text appointed for this day, 
we r uuld say with truth, and with, 
t’xfierience, “•The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the fiyna- 
inciit sliewcth his handy work." 
Wondets of his power fiad Lyaen 
•displin'cd before us, but also won- 
d'us of his incicy and truth. 

G. Km„ci[ 


N. B.—The captain and mate re¬ 
port, that tluHigh for these three 
years past they have met with an 
unusual quantity of icc on the coast 
of LaBrador, yet, .in no year since 
the beginning of’the mission -in 
has it appeared so dieadfully 
on the increase. Tlic colour like¬ 
wise of this gear’s ice was diftcrciit 
from that usually seen, and the size 
of the ice-moi*ntains and thickness 
of the fields immense, with sand¬ 
stones imbedded in them. As n 
great part of the coast of Greenland, 
which for centuriq^ has been chok¬ 
ed up with ice, apparently immove¬ 
able, has b^s^mc revolution been 
cleared, perhaps this may account 
for the great quantity alluded to. 


MRMOinS, See. OF MRS HAMII.TOV. 

By Miss Bengcr. 

(The following forms one of a siTic* of pa¬ 
pers, contained, in tlieiie volumes, whieli 
were written hy Mrs II. fur a propoied 
periodical work in the style of the Scuc- 
TATon. The i«le.a was, howeter, very 
soon given up, the parties being convinced 
that titis species of eom|x>sition was oImi- 
Icte in h'ngland. 

Tur.' title Groat Moralist has 
been long and universally applied 
to Johnson ; but howffVci highly 
wc may estimate his merit, and 
however useful we may 
whole deem his writings, the epithet 
Great may peihaps justly be ob¬ 
jected to. 

To be great implies more of emi¬ 
nent superiority than can often be 
claimed. The man who is a gieat, 
must be an almost perfect moralist; 
hut in Johnson, if theiy is much to 
be applauded, there is much also 
which may mislead. He viewed 
life with a keen and scrutitiizin^i 
eye; but his imagination, morbid 
ar^ irritable, distorted every objci t 
fium its true place, and expatided 
his own gloorii over the whole sui- 
face of creatfon. *^Vc sliould scat i c*, 
ly select him UJ the yuvlt ‘’I 
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journey, wlio thought only of hur¬ 
ricanes and (iiiicksands, who saw 
in every slmdow an assassin, in 
every passing cloud an overvjhclm- 
ing torrent, in every (juiet stream 
dif nnfathomal)ltL*abyss. • 
Among tlic striking features of 
Johnson's page, none arc more ob¬ 
vious than a propcn*ty to aggra¬ 
vate the ills of life, a fixed habit of 
depreciating all hnntan excellence. 
If Johnson* is to be credited, we 
shall no longer retain a fric'nd, than 
whilst self has neither claims nor 
wishes with wh’wh fiicndship can 
interfere. If we rise in the world, 
•what was once affecAoi* is now en¬ 
vy ; ifwe fall, it is contempt. The 
fidelity of a mistress may be ex¬ 
pected till sonic more splendid ad¬ 
mirer shall approach ; and that son 
is gifted with no common portion 
of filial regard, who shall fail to 
number the wrinkles on his father's 
brow. The poor man pants for 
riches, whilst the licji man, in the 
vain hope to purchase happiness, 
squandeis his wealth around. He 
who is idle sinks into joyless lan¬ 
guor, and he who is busy leelseach 
hour a torment, till lie shalhagain 
1)0 at rest. Such are the views of 
life with which Johnson’s?) often 
presents us, views at once con¬ 
trary to tiifth and to religion. He 
who sees nothing in the being with 
■ he is enilowed, hut the 
unnumbered modifications which 
wretchedness may assume, w'ill be 
inclined little to value the gift it¬ 
self, and not much to regard the 
hand which gave. As a moralist, 
the character of Addison is fur 
more unexceptionable. He con¬ 
templated tl]e scenes of life without 
prejudice, and described them with 
(idelily. He laughed at the follies 
of mankind, and rebuked their 
vices ; but their virtues he describ¬ 
ed willi ardour, and threw evKry 
‘■olour around tliem which could ei¬ 
ther attract or deliirht. 

' *^ 4 . 


Few persons have road the Spec-* 
lator without improvement hot!) in 
virtue and in wisdom ; but how 
many have laid down the Rambler, 
disgusted with the state ef exis¬ 
tence in which they were placed ! 
U)ore indifferent than before to the 
well-being of their species ; more 
cold, more hardened than ever to 
• all the charities of life 1 

It is not my present intention to 
discuss the general principles of 
Addison and of Johnson. I mean 
to view them as authors, rather 
than as moralists; and to compare 
them as to style, rather than as to 
matter. I fiavc yet thought proper 
to prefix these few ol)servations, 
lest it should be supposed, that in 
admiring the wiiter, I preferred 
the man. 

The fgiibject of my discivssion is 
not new, unless that may be con¬ 
sidered new which has been laid a- 
side till it is forgotten. It is, how¬ 
ever, worthy of revival; the writers 
c)t the present day having agreed 
to call feebleness nature, and to 
Btigmati/e strength of language 
will) the charge of turgidity. That 
there is ^)olicy.in this conduct, is 
not to be denied, for every mati 
can be feeble; but to combine ele¬ 
gance with foicc, is the lot of those 
alone, who to natural vigour have 
added the labour of cultivation. 
Whatever may be said of his imi¬ 
tators, the characteristic of Addi¬ 
son himself is not feebleness, but 
want of positive energy. He has 
not the laowcss of a giant, yet lie 
is no dwarf. At the same time, » 
careful examination of his style 
will produce little else than a string 
of negatives. He is not coai se, he 
is not harsh, he is not vapid;— 
•but expression eminently beautiful, 
language modulated to positive 
harmony, thoughts pointed and 
energetic, have seldom proceeded 
trogi ‘ is pen. The merit of John¬ 
son, on the other band, is far be- 
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beyond negative, his conceptions nearest, he is yet far distant. It 
are forcible, his numbers varied Ilawkeswortii wrote the hrst Ad~ 
and sonorous, and liis phraseology venturer, he has a claim to be ex- 
has a fertility and precision which cepted from the above a''Scrtion, 
have rarely been quailed, and ne- for it is throughout Johnsonian ; 
vcr excelled. but Uial he wrbte this Nunflftir 

These two writers shall speak m'hy w'cll be doubted. Johnson'a 
for themselves. For a mi^ent, contributions to the woik were nu- 
let me compare them with their merous, ami though he ordmaiily 
conteinpoililies and their iinita* assumes the signature 'I', ail the 


tors. .Addison’s papers in the Spec¬ 
tator aie readily distinguished from 
.those 'of his associates, but it is 
rather from tlie assiduousness of 
tare, than from prc-eKcellencc of 
manner. Steele is in geneial vul¬ 
gar, loose, and slovcnl^^, perpetual¬ 
ly ofl'ending against decency, good 
manners, and good sense j but 
wh(?re he docs taki? the tiouble to 
think, and attends to ‘the e.Kpres- 
•sioii of his*thought, he is scarcely 
to be distinguished trom his more 
telebraled coutljutor. Addison’s 
piipcis* are not known from one 
or two sentences, or IVom particu¬ 
lar beauty of parts, but hom the 
correctne.>)S of the whole. His 


papers mai4ced 1 '. aic not his, 
and others which have no distin¬ 
guishing mark proceeded tiom hi> 
pen. Independent of intcinal evi¬ 
dence, iheio IS 41 probability th.it 
this papei was Johnson's. Mis le¬ 
gat’d for ,Huwkeswortli is welf 
known, and tlic .sulieitudc he at 
various’ limes expressed lor the suc¬ 
cess of tlie Adventurer, was great. 
I'iie compositimi of prelaces, dedi¬ 
cations, and mtroductary e.s.says, 
was Johnson's peculiar foitc. Is it 
then unlikely he should give assist¬ 
ance to a fiieiid ill the most thlficuk 
part of Ills labour, m the produc¬ 
tion of an iiripiessive Kxouhum f 
Whatevci may be tlie case with 


mind was elegant, his observation 1 aspect to this individual pajier, if 
.acute, and his ear rejected what- Hawkesworth for a moment wound 
ever was harsh in composition ; yet up his strengtli to the pitch ol hi.s 


he rarely attained to positive ex¬ 
cellence of niannci. He had no¬ 
thing which w’as peculiaily Ins own, 
—nothing which others laboured 
for without attaining. Tlie case of 
JohiLson is widely (iJFereiit; it is 


gicat inastei, hi.s nerves hcc.une 
again Speedily relaxed. Allowing 
him a general ie.semhlanee to Johii- 
.son, it Is that 1 esciiihlance which 
tlie, miniature heais to the man : 
the features may be .similTif 7 * 1 fl!t^ 


allowed by all, by adversaries as well the size and dignity of the ligiire 
as admircis, that his style is mark- aie lust. If Hawkesworth followed 
ed and peculiar; tlie number of his Johnson with a feeble pace, perhaps 
iinitatoi.s is almost countless ; yet, it cannot be .saiil of any other man, 


perhaps, not one of them ever put 
three sentences together, without 
laying himself open to detec¬ 
tion. Hawkesworth, in the Ad^ 


lliat lie even entered on his path. 
To him who j)Osscs.ses a dictionary 
of tlie Emdish lanoiiawe, the selcc- 
tioii of rumbling polysyllables is a 


t’e/i/Mm , appiouches nearer to the task of little labour; and to pile up 
manner of Johnson tbari any# loads of cuInbrou^ epithet is not 


dther man huffs done ; but though 


• It must be remembered, tl at the hu¬ 
mour of AddiMin IS not mr^nt to be ds^ffe- 
'ciiiU'd ; m that he it uarivalled. 

Voi.. II, 


les;> easy. Tins has lieqiicntly 
been dune, and this has been call- 
cil/an imitation of Johnson ; but 
^he occasional use of uncouth words 
^ Johnson's vice, and not Ins 

A * * 
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celleucc ; ftiui ucvoi' did any writer 
use cpitliets with an appropriation 
so exaet and forcible. 

Addison was well acquanilcd 
with polite literature ; his judge- 
incht was sound, and Ins taste cor- 
left; but for the charaeteiistic of 
energy, his writings will be examin¬ 
ed in vain. His percoplions were 
distinct, his language flowing and 
easy; but with that*■ glowing ar- 
dovir, that lowering and animated 
spirit which distinguish Johnson, 
his mind was uiiimpre.sscd. Though 
.uliniiably delicate in passages of 
humour. Ins stoics of iinaginution 
tvere not gieat or vatdeilr; neatness 
of elucidation, lather than splen¬ 
dour of oinainent, was what he 
aimed at, and what he attained. 
Hjs style may be Allied truly At¬ 
tic, if, according to some, clearness 
of exjircssion, and a careful selec¬ 
tion of words, were the sole charac- 
teiistics of the Attic style. We 
say of Addison ns w;<s said of De¬ 
mosthenes by Cicero, 'that he was 
one “ tpi.) lie Atlienas ipscas quidem 
iinagis cicifo fiiisse Atticas.” 

Far diiferent from* these aie the 
characteristics of Johnson. He 
conceived with ardour, and never 
failed to infuse his feeliii^s into 
those whom he addressed. To ex¬ 
cel was his passion, and from the 
earliest jicriod of his life lie 
’oif'Vifr uecasions detci mined to do 
his best. Whatevci was his sub¬ 
ject,-a tailor’s thimble, or a 

butcher’s block, he clothed it with 
dignity and importance, and he 
■■ould detail the composition of 


a pudding with more force than, 
another could picture the horrors 
of a battle. His reading was mis¬ 
cellaneous and extensive, his me¬ 
mory in a high degree tenacious, 
and Ins efforts to improve inces¬ 
sant. If he read much, he reflect- 
eJ mAre, and his mind became a 
store ofimageiy, of language, and 
/jf observation. 

It is most clear, that Johnson’s 
energy never sunk into the lan¬ 
guid tone of ordinary existence.. 
He was at all limes himself, and 
lienee, though never little on great 
occasions, on little occasions he 
might be sometimes too great. If 
Addison, on the contrary, w'as 
tliinking,bettcr than other men, lu 
was feeling as* they felt. Joiin- 
son’s feelings were as peculiar and 
as elevated as his tlioiights. 

What is eloquence but the effu¬ 
sion of an animated rnind.^ The ela¬ 
borate efforts of cold industry may 
cunstiuct an harmonious sentence, 
or carefully select a well-adapted 
epithet; but the vigour which i.s 
not felt can never be ilisjiired. The 
style of a calm and equable Icmpei 
is iiatuiaUy contracted ; when once 
the thought is expiessed, the de- 
siied object is complete, and the 
author proceeds m Ins eouise. Elo¬ 
quence, on the contrary, is expan¬ 
sive, we unwillingly lehiiquisli that 
by which we aic inteiested and oc¬ 
cupied. Simply to express the idea 
is not enough ; we dwell on it, re¬ 
peat it under vaiied foims, and 
scarce pause till the poweis ot dii;- 
lion arc exhausted. 
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\LCOtJNT OP THE LlPft A>’D WRIT¬ 
INGS OF John Erskine, D. D, 
late one of the Mitiixlcrs of Kdis- 
Imrgh. By Sir JIekry Mon- 
CJRETKF JVellwood, Bari. D. I). 
Hvo, pp. .'>37. ('oustahle 
Edinburgh. 1818. 

It’ is HOW many yenrs since 
“ some expectation was given oi‘ 
this work and horn tlie high 
ehaiafter of Dr Eisl^inc and his 
f'licnd, and from their influenrc 
in tlic Chureli of Scotland, its 
appcaraijec has been looked for¬ 
ward to with no common interest. 
The expectations that have been 
excitci\, will not he disapjiointed. 
TJie volnnie is in every respect 
woithyofDi Kiskine, and ol his 
biograjiher. The pait thatisstnet- 
ly biogiaphical, is cijiially honour¬ 
able to the Jiiety, the friend.ship, 
and the abilities of the author. 
The narrative is relieved and en¬ 
livened by iniuh valuable informa¬ 
tion on vaiioiis iin|)OrtantTsubjects, 
and an infinite eflect is added to the 
whole, by the manly and unreserv¬ 
ed manner in which Sir Meniy has 
comnuinicatcd his just and oiiginal 
sentiments upon eveiy topic that 
comes in his way. It is natural to 
suppose, that this woik will be j>c- 
cuhaily inteiesting to those who 
aie attached to 0111 national clmieh, 
aud still inoie so to those who cn- 
teilaiii the same views respeefing 
i hurch-jiohlics as I)i Eiskine; lint 
It will by no me.'iis be confined 
within this comjiaiatively limited 
circle ; it will find readers and ad- 


ter as might be syiijinsul. Dr 
skjne'vvas diNtinguislieil by many ‘ 
valuable and esiiuialile ipialities, 
and engaged in vanous pin,suits; 
and wo kiio^ of no olhei author 
who would not have paiil an exclu¬ 
sive atlenlioi^, oi at least have gi¬ 
ven an undue prominence, to those 
which were most coiigeiii.il with his 
own ideas oi iiitciest or excelUaice. 

One would have* dwelt upon his 
supeiior talents and varied attaiii- 
inciits. Siftnl? would have been lu* 
dangci of conveying the idea that 
he was little bcttei thin an eiilhu- 
si.ist 01 ilcvotee ; aiul otla'i.s would 
have confined irieiiiselves chielly to 
the share he took m the manage¬ 
ment of chin cli alhui s. I>ul bn H. 
has spoken of him as he leally 
was, as a man of eminent intel¬ 
lectual powers, of iinw’eai ietl appli¬ 
cation, united with high advan¬ 
tages of iiuik and fortune, but who 
considered all tjiese, and even the 
exercises of devotion thcm.selve.s, 
chiefly valuable as means for di¬ 
rect inguyiimating, and assisting him 
in the discharge ol the active duties 
of piety aiul benevolence. Itwu.sthc 
nice adaptation of the v.aiious parts 
of his mental constitution 
other, more than to the .superiority 
of any single quality or attainment, 
and the snhordinancy of all his 
powers, and the subjection of all 
his passions, to the higher prin¬ 
ciples of our nature, tliat formed the 
distinguishing exeellenee of Dr Er- 
skinc’s character; and the clear and 
striking representation of this makes 
tlie volume befoic us one of the 


nincrs among all the lovers of learn-^ most admirable moral pictures that 
ing of talent.s, and oftoodnc.ss. has for^any years been pre.sentcd 
.'in Hcniy has, we rj:)Jiccive,t)cen to die public. It is this that ha.s 
vei'. happy in seizing, and in con- gi^n a unity to unconnected ina- 
vc> ing, a vivid feeling of the pcritlTar terials, and made up for the want of 
excellence of Dr F.i skine’sn hai ac- those detail^ that arc generally cx- 

Nor was tin-. »♦(. (Ms’ll a mat- pected in biographical woiks'. Theiu , 
' X J 
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are here no curious analyses of tho 
passions, no tracing of the effects 
of circumstances in the formation 
of character • the events tharf; are 
reeprded arc few^and far from rc- 
inai kable ; and yet there is a Cha^m 
in the narrative of this life that we 
would in vain expect to find in the 
account of the eccentricities of ge¬ 
nius, of the labours and the tri¬ 
umphs of learning, or of the still 
more dazzling career of the states¬ 
man or general. It is a charm with 
which virtue alone is invested. Nor 
docs it bclonc to the virtue that is of 
earthly origin,—it is to he fojnd 
only in those wlio ^rft animated 
with the spirit, mid who are made 
conformable to tlic image, of him 
who came down from heaven. 

While wc speak* thus highly of 
this work, wc cannot look upon the 
account of Dr Krskinc’s life as a 
specimen of pci feet biograph}'. It 
is faulty, not fiom any failure or 
imperfection in the (Tiecution, but 
from the cironcoiis ideas that Sir 
H. entertains respecting tins spe¬ 
cies of hi.story. Wt;see loo little of 
Dr Frskine. The work is not in¬ 
deed so deficient in this re'>pcct as 
Mr Stewart’s life of Dr Rpjicitson, 
where wc have nothing concerning 
Dr R. at all, but ii.se. as ignorant 
of bis character as wlicn we sat 
■It'll,cyyj'- W’cliavc here a vet y strik¬ 
ing likeness of Dr E. Indeed wc 
are convinced, that tlinugh Sir H. 
had iccordcd every action and every 
.saying vvitli all the particularity of 
a Roswell, wo coiihl not havel bad 
a nioic perfect and just idea of the 
Doctor’.scharactci than we now have. 
Rut Ill the life of a person, wc ex¬ 
pect something moie than a just 
view of his character, with the bare 
dates of llic time of liis birth, death, 
t'kc. The one of these we ^an get 
in a funeral .'>crnion, and the qjlhcr 
on his tombf tone. In a biography 
we expect to be admitted into the 
f.tmili.uity of the pciison, to hear 
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him speaking, and .see Jk5m acting ; 
to accompany him to nis favourite, 
haunts,and to witness his h-ibits and 
pcculiai ities in actual exercise. Wt 
have no wish, indeed, to be with 
him at all times, to be introduced 
to all^his friends, or to have a li.st 
of every article of dress in his 
wardrobe. But. w'c should like to 
denow as much respecting each as is* 
necessary to give us a vivid idea of 
the manners and peculiarities of the 
individual *. Now there is no¬ 
thing of all this in tlie volume be¬ 
fore us. Wc arc to!d,indced,whatDr 
E. was as a jninistcr, and a scholar, 
and a friend; but wc arc not admit¬ 
ted into his church, his parlour, his 
.study, or his closet. Thisnni.sJ; bo 
felt by every person who reads the 
volume. We regret it the more, 
as it appears fiom several of the 
notes, how well Sir If. could have 
succeeded in this department, had 
his notions of the nature of bio¬ 
graphy permitted him to make the 
attempt. The few anecdotes ho 
has there given arc excellent, and, 
as might have been expected, aio 
all siith as are permitted by tlu 
well-known canon of a fair critic, 
being either characteristic of the in¬ 
dividual, or illustrative of some prin¬ 
ciple of human nature. It is now, 
liowever, more than time to (urn ti> 
the life of Dr Erskine. 

Dr Erskine was born in 1720-31. 
It is well known that be bad eve¬ 
ry advantage of liigli and rc‘^])ect. 
able family coiiiicclions. By the fa¬ 
ther’s side be was nearly ielated t(, 
the fiiniily of Biiclian ; and by tin 
mothers to the families of Leven 
and Melville. An account of con¬ 
siderable length is given of bis 
grand-father, Licut.-Coloncl E.r- 

» 


• Evcnthij pliiloi-epfnc Afr Sli'n,irl h.i- 
fhnught it pT'-piT to iiitiirni vis, tl'.at 1 ir K- 
rather i.'kui' the .ridtile si/e, and tti.v 
“ he aptic.'ired to L,reaU’‘l ii. li’- 

eoii'.plets clerical dress.*' 
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skine, a \Mnn siippovtcr of the 
llcvoliition,\niul a zealous Picshy- 
tcrian ; and in the notes there :u e 
some amusing anecdotes, illustra¬ 
tive of the warmth, or'nithcr it i ita- 
hillty of his temper. This was com¬ 
mon to iiim w ith his graudsc^n, hut 
in both wasfar rcinovcdfrotn vindic- 
tiveness,and especially,with the lat¬ 
ter, was under ihchabitual controulof 
religious principle. \Vc should liave 
liked to have had a fuller account 
of Dr Eiskine’s.j lather, the au¬ 
thor of the Institutes of Scotch 
Law. But his life atlords few ma¬ 
terials for an author with Sir 
lleniy's ideas of Biography. lie 
was, during the greater part of 
his lilc. Professor of Scotwh Law in 
Miir University. Hus Institutes 
contain tjte substance of his I.ec- 
Unes,* He was without liis father’s 
peculiai itics, and took little jiart in 
die politicsof the day,devotinghiin- 
self almost entirely to liter.iry and 
professional put suits. 

The account of the early pait 
of Dr Lrsji.inc’s hfe is r ratlicr 
meagre. It appears from his 
classical knowledge, wliicli was of 
the fust order, atwl frorfi the num¬ 
ber of his common-place liooks, 
diat he must have been a most in¬ 
dustrious student from his earliest 
years. We arc not told, however, 
wliat the pursuits were that princi¬ 
pally occupied liiin. From the 
circumstance of tlic [lapers that he 
has left being written in short-hand, 
it would not pcihaps be verv easv to 
•a'-certain this. It is cert.iin that 
Itc li.id ah\a\s a stinpgyireddcctinu 
for thcolopM ,d studies. Ills teso- 
iutioii ty devote Inmself to the 
church was lathei against the wishes 
of his father and giaiidlather; it 
, did not, however, ufJmty time Al¬ 
ter their affection foiihim, and his 
hither lived to be K-ou\iiift d of 
the wisdom of his I^oire, end to 
consider him as the pSdeyif ♦fis fa¬ 
mily. He rcccisid las ficciue m 


IT-f-*?, and w as inducted into the pa¬ 
lish of Kukiiiiillocli in May 1741. 

Beloit* this, hoyt'vci, so oai- 
ly ajj 111 1711, he had distin¬ 

guished himself*l>y an answer to 
the work ol 1 ) 1 . Caiupbch ul* *St ^ 
Andiew’.s, on tlie Necessity of 
lievelation,” a subject that was .at 
that time much agitatcvl. Dr F. 
in opposition to Di ('. undeilook 
to piovc “ rtiat Uod li.is ad’, rtled 
even the liealhcn woihi, •.lui' ai- 
vantages lot discovci ne>, and 10 liv¬ 
ing the duetnnes wliit’li leiaic I0 
the cxe-teiiee i*nd perieetions of 
Ciod, and the nnmoi lahly of hu- 
m.ui soiilsf the knowledge anil 
belief of whieli all rohg.ioii isl’ound- 
ed), that iheii ignoianee 01 dis¬ 
belief of them couhl he owing to 
nothing hut rficir own iieglii*eiiee 
or peivcrseiiess.” This jk allowed '• 
l)y all to be a work of great loarii- 
iiig and neuleiiess A eompliment 
that it eonl.iined to Dr Warhuiton, 
attr.arted tfie attention of that euu- 
neiil prelate, and led to a eorre- 
.spondenec between liiin and Di 
liil.skmc, which lasted till near the 
end of the Bishop’s life. Theicate 
several of Wailairton’s letleis in 
the volume, hut none of Ins cor¬ 
respondent’s. Wai luirloii’s Ixjttcrs 
wcic ceitainly woith pic.sciviiig, 
as highly honoui able to Di Krskuie, 
and as throwing some light upon 
the character ol onr cImrd 1 ■TitalTal '^ 
time. Ill other respects they arc 
not veiv valuable. Waiburton, in 
171 'f), applied llirou ;!i Loid Mans¬ 
field, that Dr I'askine should be 
appointed one ol Im. Majesty’s 
ehaphins m Sioiiaiid. 'I’fie appli- 
eation was unsiicci s-,li!l. As every 
body knows how Court favours are 
III geneial b»',toweti, tins ought 
*ij escitc no :i'-tniu hnu’Ut; I)ut we 
cannot iclrain hcic, though rather 
out (>f place, from expres.-iing oui 
^.iifinse, that the chunli of whn h 
h'* was such a distinguished on a- \ 
'■"‘•n*. s'^ i\o 1; adci'cd' 
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on D) K. ;iiiy nmik of their respect. 
He W!is oncc,v c believe, proposed to 
be Model.atoi o(^thc Assembly, but 
it vvus ciii I icd by a small ma)r)i ity in 
hivniir of anotlier.* Dr Robeitsoii, 
iiofmuch to liisVredit, votad for 
tlic successful candidate *. * 

'J'hc account that is given of Dr 
Ik’s residence at Kiilantilloch is 
vciy interesting. His duties as a 
pastor, which he diseharged with 
uncommon ardmir and lidehty, did 
not prevent him fiom prosfcuting 
Ills literary .studies ; and his [iroxi- 
inity to fJiiisgow, gave him the 
coinmurid of society in every rc- 
K^iect suited to his tast* iWid habits. 
He 1 lere, however, lost one of hi.s 
most intiinale fi lends, Mr Hall, a 
student of divinity, .son of Lord 
Jhill of l.)iingl;iss. iJJc piihli.shed 
a slioit but intciesting ruenioii of 
iiim. In 1741) he miuricd the 
I Ion. C'. Ahu'kay, a daughter of 
Loid Ueay, ol whom Sir 11. has 
given a very high ehaiaeter. 

In 17'll! Dr Ik was t'lanslalcd to 
Ciiiio.ss; and in 17-'3S to one of tlie 
iliincJies ot Ikhnlnirgh. It is iv- 
niarkuble, that Dr Ifobertson and 
Jie were iiitrodueed to Edinburgh 
on t!ic .same day. 

Ileio his time was much^oecu- 
pied u'ith his paioeliial duties. He 
continued, howcvei, to maintain a 
legular intercourse with his fnciuj.s, 
"andnrflijKirsuc his .studies with un¬ 
abated ardour. 

“ Wliilc lic> ciijoyt’d gnod licallli in the 
in dsi of Ids ipi['(ir(.iiit occupations, he nux- 
I (I a jrrciit deal m society, both in tl\c city 
- nd ,.1 lionu. \nd they ■» liii li.ad the hap- 
pine'-s to :is.('n,jtc witli limi fretpicntlv, 
tidiLf in bis O'Hi house or in more j'enir.d 
toeietv. mil ;.Iwayt leiolloit with delight, 


* Me had of eiam-e tlie eonniion pretext 
that his vole v,.cs pioiuistd, hut if he liad 
bivii lery anMoiis, he could h.ne brought 
III Hr F. hii ni'sa vear. Wc hate hicn 
fold, thill alter the house jidjourned, llr 
Xisbei of IMoi'lrosi’ MMs asked by soine or.*' 
w'liithcr his 111! ml li.id been successful: 

Not tills ni.in, but ll.ir.ibbiisi," w.is the 
t bs tor's ri'i'ii * ‘ 


[Mav 

the native simplicity and good^fumout, tlic 
checifiil and amusing convers ation, the vii- 
ricly of sound information, and tlie kitnl 
and afrcctionatc manners,' by which they 
were unitoiiiily attracted to him.” 

« 

I Iis publications, which are sonu- 
Tucroi^s that w’c are prevented from 
even giving a list of them, afford 
the best evidence of his unremitted 
»pplication to study. It is to be re- 
giottcd that so many of his'pro¬ 
ductions .were of a temporary na¬ 
ture, and on that account have ceas¬ 
ed to attract much attention. But 
there arc .several of them which will 
be perinancntjy interesting, and will 
always secure for him a high rank, 
as a man of extensive and accurate 
learning, .and of^superior talents. 

The .short, space in which, at an 
advanced period of life,.lie made 
bimsclf m;ister of the Duteh and 
Gciman languagc.s, is a striking 
proof of Ills iiulustry and ahihtic.s. 
Wlieii he had reached the age of 
liO, he borrowed from Lord Elliock 
a (lerinan Grammar and Diction- 
aiy, and rclunied them in six 
weeks, Lor<f Ik at first naturally 
supposed that his fiicnd had re¬ 
linquished* his attempt ■, hut being 
informed of his mistake, he was 
cm ions to Icain what progress had 
been made in. so .short a tune with 
so little a.s.si,stauee. “ He pro- 
tluced a (Termim book, of which he 
lequesled Dr Ik to give Inin the 
satisfaction of hearing him read .i 
Il'w s'cntenccs. 

“ Dr K. li."*! never lu'.inl .inofhcr per.^on 
rcail (scniiiiii, .iiul had r.cier pniiiounccd a 
Mii.glc suitciiiv. lie eouhl not ihcTcfiirv 
literally ccniply with I.ord I'.lliock’s reipie.-t. 
Hut without iiifempting to pnvtounee any 
p.ut <if tlie otigiii.il, he rc.itbly tr.iii'-l.iteil 
into Kiiglcjli a great p.ut of a page in <i 
b^’ok which lie had never before .'•een ; 8o 
.1... in coiiMiice Ifs I.ord'-hip'tliai liw Gram¬ 
mar and l)iciiiir,jiry Ir.ul indeed been turned 
to gootf account. .7, 

Trtc t of Di E. in acquir¬ 
ing llies',ya' niagc'--, Is even uuue 
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honoin^aWB^ to his character than 
the pcrsevcAnce and ability which 
lie displayed in making hiinseli' 
master of thwti. It was to facilitate 
' his correspondence “.with learned 
men on the continent, from whom 
he received connnunications, on 
which he set a high value.’' * The 
fiuit of his labours on thc.se sub¬ 
jects was a work which he published^ 
in 2 vols. entitled, “ Sketches and 
Hints of Church History and Thco- 
logicah Controversy, chieily trans¬ 
lated and abridged from modern fo¬ 
reign writers.” In the first volume, 
eight of the articles consist of trans¬ 
lations or abridgemenfs of Dutch 
or German books. They contain 

much curious information “ on the 

• 

chitTucter, the sub.^ance, the pro¬ 
gress, the divi'-ions, afid the op¬ 
ponents outlie Christian cliuich.” 

What a contrast is Dr E.’s con¬ 
duct in this atfair, to that of Dr 
Johnson ! He too, at a still farther 
advanced period of life, n|)plied 
himself to acquire the Dutch lan¬ 
guage with equal ardour, and it is 
scarcely necifssary to add, with 
equal success ; but it was not to 
obtain the cornman^l of new stores 
of infoiniation, or that lie might 
exert his great jiowers to the best 
puipose for his own good, and the 
good of others ; it was to gratify 
an idle curio.sity whelhej Ins powcis 
remained iu full vigout. 

A lapid but sjiirited sketch is 
given of Dr E.’s conduct in cliiiich- 
couits. In the appendix, tlieie is 
a short outline of the ecclcMaslical 
history of Scotland, which will 
make Dr E.'s views intelligible to 
those who are not acquainted *nuK !i 
with the pdlitics of our chiiLcli. As 
a public .speaker, we ate wld, that 
though he had some di^dvant.ige'* 
of manner, ‘‘‘theie wiAe few indi¬ 
viduals whose argumeii rpwere ^scr 
or inoie forcible; who nW a quicker 
discernment of the pitliscypcyiits 
‘on which a question de^uyiej. or 


who was more iiniforml}" .sncce.ss- 
ful m staling iliom c^arly ; whose 
legal and lonsliiulit^al knowledge 
was ipore exact, t»r wlio.se le.searcli 
or authoriiie.s ^applied tliem w'lth 
more jneontioveiXible .statement'sr' ^ 

*W e know not wlieliiei this is 
not rather a llatlciiiig lepio.senta- 
tion ; but coctainly theienevei was 
a more admit able view ol ,i pci- 
fect husincss.«Kpeaker. It ouglu to 
be studied by tliose wlib aim .it tins 
.spccic.s ’of oratory. And would 
they see a living model of ail these 
exccileneies, we (*ould point io one, 
W'ho unites llicm all, unob.scmcd 
too by llie*n]^y shade tliat daikcn.^f 
this pictiiie. 

I'rom lij.s regular and temperate 
liabit.s, Di E. enjoyed good bealtli 
dining 7<> yoaw,; after lli.il, bow- 
over, he began to deeline. Hut Ins 
faiultie.s weie in their full vigoin 
to the best hours of hi.s life. 

“ On the very nij’ht Ik-I'oii: Iil- tlii'il, anif 
wilhin a i’l'W liiiftn, iit' liis ilociMSi', ho w.is 
eagi‘ilj^ni))!(iyoit in u.uling a ru’o I lull ft 
Ixiolu'of which tlio loilvc•^ liait fiocii till ilteii 
unmit. FI is flimily iihsorvcil tlio lir'.i syiiiji- 
tutii «t' his iiiiiiioih.'ito (lishiiliitiiiii, ivhi-n Iu* 
oiiiiiplainoi] tliat cvinin^; iliat In- diil not soi* 
to road ihsfiiu’lly, and with some iiiipalioaii- 
askod fo^ioro caiallos, Uo had lu'M-riisnl 
s])W,t.iclofc, and till th.it iiioiia'iit his W};lu. 
had ne\i-r rtiilod. 

“ Till' latost i-lfiirt in Ins studios, is the 
l.isl jiiciilrnl ti) bo related ot' his .inloni'an d 
h•lJl»urablI' hi’o, • •>-«*^^**‘* 

“ llo Wont to bod about clovon o’llook, 
and by two in the inoriiin;; his buddy or¬ 
gans were at rest for ever, anti his pure aial 
ai-it'-i- ‘■pirit WHS with tlod. 

“ He died (111 tlio Hal) of .l.innary IS0:5, 
in till- H2d )(ar ni’his age.” 

'I'lie eliaiacter that Sii II. give;, 
of Dr E. is truly adiniidbie ; we 
ean afl’oid loom only lor a few pa- 
i.igtaphs. 

“ It must be Lvuli.nt to every one (dm 
atti^ds to tho loading I'acls ui ihc proo dinj; 
ji'/ges, that tho liahils of por n'l.J relo.'ioii, 
and a (onst'snt siiliviiudc to piinnut" tho lu- 
tsrt ta of Chn.'iaiii'", a l.o- .e L’. I'dhiolioi 

A 
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or hit) o))pmtimifUN (.‘s.tciulal, form ilic lead- 
ini' featiiic-. ol Ijr Krs.kine’s life. 

—IJiirinf' the •whole course of his ininis- 
trv, he sunned to nteke every p.ict of lus eon- 
ihi( f, of bispersonal liAbits, of lii> tiinc^, of lir> 
public iictiviiy, and of li’,s literary (lU'-suit^, 
to iiear directly and e.(nsi inily on lijs pub¬ 
lic or professional iisefulinss m the seivuc 
of tile gospel, as the I're.U object of hii hi'-. 

“ llisindefivtii'.ihle iiidiistiy in praaehiii!'; 
Ill his pastoral duties aiuonfi the ioiiurant 
and the sick ; iii the aecniisition or the ap¬ 
plication of aiieient or iiuMjerii IaU|;ii.ii'es ; 
'll his literary luseaielics, or in lus familiar 
corruspondeiiee ; in the biisiiiu-.s of Kccle.si- 
.istical f'oiihs, or of public iustitiitiniis,-~ 
was, ill all i(.s v.nious forms and aspects, the 
jn'rpetual iiistiiiiiieiits of bin /eal and sin¬ 
cerity in the serviee ol'jiraciieal (lliristianity. 

“ In llie private evereise of liis pastoral 
t^iiictioii', lie as indef.itij'able .among 
till* I0W1-.I of the jit'ople inirustcd to him, 
and in the iiiiiiutest servic!s he could ren¬ 
der them, as 111 the most conspicuous clfiirts 
of lus literature .ind tulynti. No matter 
ivh.it their situations were, or what the ser¬ 
vice was whieli tliey reijuired of him, if he 
only .saw th.it be bad tbcmc.ins of being ase- 
ful to tliciii, (to instruct, to Hiliiionisb, or to 
ttonsole tlieiii), he spared neither his Labour 
nor bis time, during any peiiod of his active 
life. 

“ His domestic life, divided between his 
family-duties and p 'vate st-idicii, wa. uiii- 
foniily <listiiigii!shi.d by tlie ' • .ble order laid 
tranquillity, and by die cueerful and ,ittVc- 
lionate manners, ou wliieli all donieslu li.i) - 
piness depends ; by the intimate union .md 
affection of bis domestic society; by the 
gtiod sense and sound discretion which every 
where appeared in his domestic arrange¬ 
ments ; and above all, by the th.irni of 

sinplicity and godly sineenty” which the 
,,^^dile habits of the most ostentatious j/iety 
gav^c'fti ("f'ery eircuiustaiiiemthe intercourse 
of his family. 

“ The lAft ofDi r,i.\kiiie, from his hiitli 
to his gr.ne, .is he w.ls seen in his early .ind 
in his latest jasars, in tlic vigour of his f.i- 
cultics. .and in lus last dceliTie,-^in lus p.is- 
toral iuiictiuns, and in his liter.iry researches, 
—in llis active {lunsiiits, and in his priv.ite 
intercourse,—in tlie fneml.sliip of his youth 
.iiid of llis age,—and in every view of liLs 
domestic habits,—entitles his name to be 
transmitted to jK'stetity, ■with tlie most esti- 
ni.iblo and venerable characters of his time : 
ind with a distinction to wliieh no external 
i.ink or hoiioui could Lave added any thing.” 

Such i-s the life luid charactct'vf 
l')r Eriskinc ; <1 cluiractcr which it 
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is impossible to contemplate with * 
ant admiration. It oirtainly ap- 
pinached a.s near pcrl'tction a,s tht' 
])n.sent state of our nil-tiuo will ad¬ 
mit. But thi.s volinnc ought to 
excite feelings of a higher kind than 
nieic adnniation. If it docs not, 
tile highest object of the biographer 
is unattained ; that (to use tlie 
language of Bacon) of instructing us 
tmto vn tue. But this object will he 
gained. It is impossible, wc .should 
conceive, for any one to read the ac¬ 
count of l.)r E.'s Life, without hav¬ 
ing more enlarged ideas of the capa¬ 
cities of our nature, and of the end 
of our being’; and without feeling 
more love for virtue, and gieater 
desiics o) being virtuous. 'I'o men 
of every desenjftion the “ Life of 
Dr E.” is instinctive, for it shcw.s 
that the dillerent stations in .so¬ 
ciety ougfit to be considered merely 
as diffcient spheres of useful exor- 
tiori; and tliat.tlns view of the great 
end of every jirofession, ought to 
influence us in our first choice and 
in our fuUiic exertions, much mon 
than the prospect of worldly emo- 
hnnenls or profe.ssional eminence. 
'I'his IS ni't indeed presented to ns 
anywheie .is a separate maxim, but 
it is the guMt moral winch tlie per¬ 
usal of tins volume mipiesses ujion 
the hcait. 

Jt is to the clergyman, howovei, 
and to those wliose view.s are di- 
iccted to llie cluiicli, that this Life 
will lie most valuable. By all such 
Dr I'l. .slioulil be imitated in Ins 
[)tinciple.s, in Ins vtew.s, and in Ins 
conduct. While he was as.siduous 
in thv' tliseharge of his duties as the 
jiastor^of a parish, tlirou^h all theii 
di.straetii'^g detail, he never ne¬ 
glected the cultivation of his own 
Kiind, but Vas contimiaily adding- 
to his storcslof information. And, 
then,^ in hi| literary pursuits and 
moral inve^igalions, he was guid¬ 
ed, not byins ta.stc or jiiclinatioii.- 
■11 
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l>iit by tile Lfility or efficacy with 
which they mVht be used as iii- 
stiuments of /usefulness. What 
.a dignity does this confer u[ion his 
intellectual pin suits! In what a 
striking light docs it place the 
superiority of moral excellenc* to 
mere literary eminence 1 We never 
before recollect of feeling the full 
force of Gray’s exclamation when 
contemplating the future flight of 
gcnius,-»-- 

“ Beneath the go<xl how fat !’*— 

It has been ohseived, that there 
is no part of the lafe of Dr Ro¬ 
bertson more inlcrcstiirg than the 
account which Mr Stewart gives of 
Dr R.’.s anxiety to fix upon the his¬ 
torical subject, “ thiU might add to 
flic lauiels he had aheady acijuir- 
ed,” tha^vfiis best suited to the 
limits and the extent of his facul¬ 
ties.” ’J'he account is indeed cu¬ 
rious ; and the letters of his cor¬ 
respondents upon these matters, 
will ever be read with interest and 
advantage. Many have regretted 
that Dr E, too, had not consulted 
more for his own fame in his choil’cof 
subjects for the press. J3ut>in read¬ 
ing the following eloquent and eha- 
lacteristic paragraph, who does not 
feci a respect for his ch.iractcr that 
no literary eminence could excite, 
and that could he but little incicas¬ 
ed by any monument of his talents 
that he could have left us !— 

“ When he employed his time upon 
iiiitdl pubheatumb, he was governed by the 
s.-inie great pnniiple which influenced him 
in every thing beddes, Tlie tfmiU beiyee 
whicli hr could perform, and whicli owiers 
Diis^tU neglect; wliich could be eor^yed 
, directly to the ^cottage of the poor, w the 
chamber of the afflicted, or to of 

the dying; seemed always to Idm a mote 
urgent duty, than tlie most njofoutid spe- 
cidations of tlieiilogieal resijurch, which 
would have contributed .morl to the btock 
of hiynan knowledge, and njadi nm|e to 
his own literary character.” ' \ f, 

. Let it not, however, b* cf/ctSv- 
cd from what has beeI^■ ’..li J, that 

Vo<.. II. 


wc under-rate cither learning or 
talent. Without thgrn a in ni 
may be respectable ]/\ his sphere, 
hut ought never tq/e held up as a 
jieifect model firf’r 'in.t.ition. 
liold it lo be paUiculiiriy ill jiulgod, • 
to bring into public view the cha¬ 
racters ofyclergymeii who have no¬ 
thing but their piety to lecomiiu'iul 
•them. Piety indeed, if snucie, 
must ever excite feelings, of an or¬ 
der infinilcly higher than the re- . 
spect wc feel for any other quality, 
moral or intellectual. Rut if a 
clcigyman docs not add to his piety 
some love of letters, and knowledge 
of the woiltl, with an oidiii.iry 
share of abilities, our respect is 
mingled vvitii disappointment and 
regret. We cannot but suppose, 
either that he is unacquainted with 
the qualificiitions vvhieli a minister 
should possess, toeiisiiie the piolia- 
bility of general usefulness, or that 
he had not sufficiently examined how 
his talents werp adapted fur the situ¬ 
ation to fyhich liis taste inclined him. 
The^'/i^ofcssiotJ he litis niatle choice 
of,ynay be a [Siaiof that he is not 
wafiting in zeal; but there may he a 
zein is “ without knowledge,” 
and we B*iiy add, without Inimilily. 
The views with which Dr Ei skini' 
made choice of his piofcssion, aic 
well woithy of the serious consi¬ 
deration of till those whose tlioii^hts„„ji,ii 
arc tutned toward the nIinistl*^ lie 
was not actuated by an eiitbu.sia.stK, 
zeal, that mistakes the suggestions 
of a lieated imagination for the in¬ 
dications of tile will of Proviilciicc. 

He carefully and delibeintely con¬ 
sidered wh.it the situation was to 
which his talents were I'cst adapted, 
and he devoted himself* to the mi- 
iiistiy, because " he.believed, that, 
in discharging the duties of a mi¬ 
nister of the gospel, he had a bet¬ 
ter yrospcct of usefulness and cniii- 
forl, from the temper of hib nninl, 
and the studies in whii h be had 
most delight* thaw any secului pio- 
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'.voLiUi have piven liiin.” 

l’|)(ill this hK^lljcft we Mould KM'OIII- 

jiK 11(1 .1 (!iscoi't*..s(‘ 1)V 1 )i I'h (III “ 1 !>(; 
(^(i.ildic;';ions jVc('*-saiy for HV.a li- 
t,!"- cif ( 111 is'.iai ;1 It i<^ to ho 
ioiiiid 111 Ins lit si voliiine Til jia- 
nions, and is I'lill ol'^oud soiis«'- It 
may also he wnitli wliilo. to (]ii('to 
the sentimoiils ot Wifilniiti'ii upon 
this siihjert. In one of Ins Ictteis 
to l)i )'h, after spoatino ol' the pfi- 
eanizrd ('hn.'tliun divines, whom liis 
conosiKindont sooms to ha\c iiion- 
lioiu'il to linn in spoakini; of the 
state ol the chuith, lie adds: — 

• " Hiaviui, 1 tlnnl* (lK'«ic\t you nirii- 

iioii , ic (if sail ,1 iiu'ic d.iii'.u iou' sort of 
iiiiiduu'ii, Mtfhlluir y af/1/xTfijoutu ^ tliosc 
w till k'.ir to toiicli upon Ictu-rs ;it all. Tn* 
tlo'tl tlif olliii s)ii have .shewn that 

' 'J 'ii ir slmllow (liiuiolits nitoxieatc the 
boitn. 

But dniiking laijijely .'■obers us .a;T;(iii.’ 

( am j'l.ul to hear vis.l yo»i '-ay in leiifula- 
tion of the eliarire <'t melhoihsin mid eiithii- 
si.i'-'ii. ll rotiuiics ime to keep the udlaui- 
('d spirit ol' put) wiiluji due hounds, 

‘ I'oi Mi'iiie’s self m.iv d'o iniieh'/iiil be 

I I i)«v' \ 

hiul, 

■j'iie woist of niadiuen is a saint run tna 

Sii 1 Icniy, indeed, .sccnj,y to sup¬ 
pose this to lefer to a dill'ciont 
eltiss, thoiij^h lie doe.s not give a 
tiocided opinion,—“ the illileiate, 
lie raicless, suid the idle.” Tq us, 
ftTTnTvir, it appeals obvious froin 
the whole stiuin of the [aissage, 
that the Bishop alludes to those 
who consider all liiunan learning as 
nnneeessai V or penneious. War- 
hiirtoii would senreely call a ineie 
idler or sot, a dangcious nuuliViaii; 
and the lines that he tjuoles would 
be ultogethej' without nu aniuo^ in 
refeteiiee to such ehaiaeters. 

Tliougli we thnilv that there is 
mueh truth in this exttaet, we would 
not he understood as subsci ibina to 
all that it contains, and still R^ss 
to the application that Wai hill ton 
.''■( ins to have made of it ; and tlic 


mf.' 

ohsirvation of >^ii 11^ is Just and 
sca^onalile, tli.it the charge of cn- 
llniMia.sin “ is fie(]ii('itly ajiplicd to 
evciy appoaiaiicc of umisiial cai- , 
ncstiicss motile service of the gos¬ 
pel, and to cveiy expression ol 
yi'iiljwhuh goe.s luyond the dietates 
of fjshioriahle example or clciical 
ap.'itliy.” 

We have hillirrto ehiefly con¬ 
fined our oh.sci vations and extracts 
to the (lait of the volume that rc- 
feih to the Life of Dr E. But \vc 
mentioned at the heuiiinuig of this 
ai'tielc, that a great variety of de¬ 
tails are inJ,iT)diiced whieli arc not 
intimately connected witli the prin¬ 
cipal Milijcct of the work. We have 
no (loiihl that jnany of its rcQ;[lor.s 
Mill consider some of thc.se as ra¬ 
ther nut of place, anti as tending 
to weaken the inteicst ii. Dr E.’s 
Life. liatevei fbicc there may 
lie in this last ohjcctum, we aio 
far hoiii regretting its eause. 
What is lost in ineie biographic ef¬ 
fect, is more than made up by the 
vaiicty and importance of the .sub¬ 
jects tliat arc intioduccd. 'I'liis 

aiticle has alfcadv swelled .so mudi 

•/ 

in out hands,‘that we must pa«s 
over many of these details alto- 
gcthci ; and can only give a ciir- 
.sory glance at one oi two of the 
more iinporiaiit. 

In chap. 4. there is a masterly 
view of the characters of Wesley 
and Wliitefield. The conduct ol 
the Seceders in regard to the lat¬ 
ter, is treated with candour. Sii H, 
allows them to have been men of 
wdi tli and piiriciple; and no one 
wliogis ac({uainlcd with the i’acls 
will ^low deny, “ that, their con¬ 
duct w'.i- more under the influence 
of their “ligotiy than their iindei- 
•i-taiuliiig.”\ After iin iting jVi 
Whiteticld :.to Siytland, they in- 
sisttf.d, though he had previfwisly 
acqlni^tetBflle^l witli his lesolulu/n 
to*itli^Jcc?.itr!ii y, that he should 
jiicachXof I*,’ tor them. “ Why 
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should l ij'?'’ach only for you ?” said 
Air AVliitofioi^d.—“ Rcrauso,” re¬ 
plied Mr Kal[,|i F.rskino, “ wi; are 
the Loid's people.”—“ Hut,” said 
Mr W. “ has the l^orjl no other 
pcoj)Ie than yourselves ? and sup¬ 
posing that ail otheis weie the ile- 
vil’s people, havx' not they so liueh 
tile more need to be jireachi'il to, 
and shall I say nothing to them }" 
This jeininJs us of a stoiy le- 
sneetim’-a eonferonce between Mi 

A O 

Ikistoif at Klterick, and a stui(l_\ 
Cameroni.iii, on the giomuls of 
dissentiou. '• Do vou think,” 
said Mr H. .“that Itie I.oid has 
left the chtiieh ?” The ('ame- 
'.onian'vvas c.iiulul erauigh to .ail- 
K’.it th.it he did not. “ Then 1 
thiifk you may ubtfie by it too,” 
i..>plitd .Mr H. •' 

Sir Hc/ry’s view of th'^ won¬ 
derful ni’cets of Mr WlTitetielil's 
lalionis at Camliuslaiig is tiuiy phi¬ 
losophical. 'j'lie various ojiinioiis 
upon the Mihject are well known. 
The Secedera asciibed all that look 
place to the agency of the devil. 
Olhens have •“ frittered dowoi all 
lh.it happened theie to a level with 
loinmoii cve.it.®.” Wesley/ argues, 
that bodily convulsions of theni- 
rclves are a proof of miiMculous^in- 
terpositioii. Sir Ileiiiy fii.st a.s- 
eeitains the tacts tliat ’are in gene- 
lai oilcul.ition, to he iiidi.sputahle. 
Jkit tiom meie bodily agitations 
nothing :no;e can lie deduced, than 
lli.it tlie docli ine.-. that were pie.ich- 
cd came home to the con.scicnecsi 
and awiikened t.he alarm.s, of thosi/ 
w*!io weie thus affeeted. The oii- 
gm and tlie value of tliese /cep 
emotions is to be estimated by/tlieir 
iiioial elfeeis upon the elia/acter. 
Now It IS unque->tioiiab!e/ ihat at 
('ambus!.mg alone, iiul»jpendent of 
I'lie n'.'ighi)on*iiig pai ishcK, iliere 
were Jou?- /iniidrcd nidi' idii.ils, who 
.ittdi that time were d.^stm^aifched 
by a gic-at refoimatioii ijia^sni^i s, 

• a.ud “ that the ccinsir. d.' 

V I .. 


as they weie o.dled, with tew e'.- 
ceplums iiulced, svipiiorlcd Unougii 
life the* characlei wlm.1i they then 
assumed, .uul weie rbju.illv dislui- 
guishetl by purity /f m.inneis and 
Cliri.slian smeeoi'iv,” Allei um 
ingttliis, evci/ on'e, we coiiccise, 
must agiee with Sir 11. tli.it “ this 
is a view^fif the leligum of C'.im- 
liusl.nng, that a wise m.m will not 
easily 111 mg hiiiiself to i cpi ob.iic , 
and tlial no good man, .it lie c.iii- 
didly ev'^mmes 'the lacis, ,nid be¬ 
lieves tlicin, will allow liimsclt tn 
(!cs| ISC.” 

There aic .scvefal cm ions ancc- 
(lote.s ie.S[ieclm^ MrH’liiti lleh!. e ^ 
h.lVC lei.iul iTlilv foi till' I'lllo'Mll'i . 

tel ' ^ 

u Di, (tno oie:i.<ioii, wlita ).l- i.'ir W.i 
H.].. ]',ri.,illl!ll r ill DlUltlTlllllll.'. '.ll.l’l 

111'.'-('iiif i.itJiv ill lli<it t.iwn, ulio liaJ 

never licfo.v nuvni'ieil liiui, aiiil wlio iliil n'>l 
tin eliiii.uU'r lie li.ul licard nt' iii.ii 
wall .-Illy p.ii'ti.ility, froiii iiieie laiio ay 
Ksiihi’'! Iiii orii'e to be lilt Ik.iui. Hut .e. 
■Mr Mb w:i' tin a ni..k lit; Ins eoll' iiioin, 
tnr the Hrjilian-tidii'i' m (iearf;i,i, he '..i.l 
to hi., v.it'e bit'ori. he >el nia, tlnit .is he iin- 
ili'istiMiil jj.iit til’s t'lllow Whiteliebl Iiail liie 
t.Jeiit { eMi.u’lili; iiuniej tViiiii bis heaieis, 
lievfe resolvi'.’ hi be .semie, ami soiil.i 
thiJifiae enijity lns‘|jiiiket' in In r jiu seiii l. 

y When .itr U'. i.uiie, in (lie eoriilmliiie 
['am Sis !-eiim«, (o jile.i() loi in> <)i|)ban- 
iiiiiise, ,i;^^ v.'us imnlionin;; tlie e\eu>es by 
whieh n.en oi ilillii'eni eharaiters aie aicit'- 
toiu.il to iklmd theniseUts .ii'annt tin; 
^>nod works vhicli they li.ae ihi ujinintiiiii- 
ty, but no iinlni.ition to jievlbiin, bv' .t 
tiheity, he hit upon the ver; 
ot llii.s waiy (;eiith 111.111; and to Tiis .i-to- 
iii'hn ent s.iid, tliul Uim voie soineiiiiii 
no obslui.ikly h;.i’i!i'ind .ipaiii.t (.’hrisiian 
beiielu me, tiail it' iIrj \..re .ii .niy (i)in' 
tub' ill a •iiiulioii aliiie ihiy llioiidit a 
p()s.-ii)le ttsil it.i y ini',li! be persii.'ikd l.i 
it, thiy tool; lilt pr.i jiiiiiia, in oiilir to 
steui-i- '‘Very iiiipii ion ut' this kind, to 
empty ih. ir poiki.'s in ilim own lioii.i" 
b. I'oT’,' they Ml iliiiri. ’I be ..nutliinau wie 
so coitipKi'lv tiinlour.d d, tiy an aiblrei.s so 
um'{[« I U<!, iml n iui h i.iine o dirn rly lioim 
to jiiiii, in.ii 1 ,. w.'ii* ab.i.a . moiip In. lu 
([•aair.l iiic , 'I’.d tar.oi'd ,i iaoN''iii;,(a 

iot th. to'iletUon." 

• 

’ M '.Sinild COIllI i'l I' Ml' I'K s;.; 
(Ii '• '• 'Hi '.' *'j ‘:.i I ! .'I ; ' I .i’ 

y • • 
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Mr W. if wc did not quote the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph : 

" Wlirttcvcr m^iy be thought to have 
hrcn either dcfectivi' or cxaggerater} in Mr 
Wlriuhcld's ministrp.ii 'ns, a life of indefati- 
cxcition and j- ■ri)itual privation, like 
liii>, f>‘r no earthly prAspcet'or ad vantage,*nd 
with tile single view of proi,-oting the inter¬ 
ests of religion and morals as it’ understood 
them, and which nothing* in\liis world 
could compensate; entitle liis memory to 
respect and reverence frogi cveryi friend of 
religion and humanity.” i 

4 

There is also tniirh interesting 
inrorination lesgccting .Jonathan 
Edwards, and many valuable ob¬ 
servations upon his yrodiietions, to 
whieh we can only reler oui rea¬ 
ders. 'J’o fliosc who have tend his 
hook on llie “ Freedom of the 
Will,” it will increase their respect 
for his very great talents, to be in- 
Ibimrd that it was written, and 
neatly completed, in the space of 
nine months. 

Wc would willingly take notice 
of Dr E.’s pioductmns icspccting 
(he Amcrii’an war; and .?plotter 
liom Mr Burke to h’in upon Jiat 
.subject, and Cathr’.c EmaiiriVi- 
tion ^ and also of .some lettcisfo 
luin from J/ord iTai’es. I^ui, wc 
have already far exceeded the li¬ 
mits we had prescribed to our 
selvo.s. Wc merely mention these 
subjects to lead our readeis to pe- 
>use the volume for themselves* 

We have said nothing about the 
•Style of this work, because Sir H.'s 
style is so well known, that little 
new could be said upon the subject. 
Perspicuity and vigour, great preci- 
.sioii and continuity in the thought, 
w ith an apparent want of both in 
the mere diction, arc its distin¬ 
guishing chfiractciistics. There 
is .also a great deal of charac¬ 
ter ill Sir 11.’s style. Indeed we 
know of no style that .shows so 
much of the man.i This '■ »pc- 
culiarly the case in the presciil v*o- 
luiue ;—so much so indeed, that wc 
I'se liom the peiir^al c'' it with al¬ 


most as much new ir;.;giit into 
Sir IPs habits of 'hinking and 
feeling as into those f f Dr E. And 
we may add, that it is impossible 
to become better acijuainted witli 
the character of cither the otic oi 
the other, without increased icspect 
and reneration. 

We alluded, in a foimcr part 
of this article, to a .sketcli that is 
given in the appendix, of the Ec¬ 
clesiastical History of Scotland from 
the Revolution in ]()88 to the year 
1780. As this contains much v;i- 
luable and interesting information, 
we may perhaps in a. future num¬ 
ber give some account of it, in an¬ 
other department of the Magazine. 


The PiiiLosoPHY of Aihthme- 
Tic , rrhihiling a progressive 
view of the Theorj/ and t*tnciice, 
of Calculationy <^ c . —By John 
Leslie, F. 11. S. E. Prqfes.soi 
of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh.—Constable 4’ Co. 
Ediidr rgh, 1817. 

* (Contludetl from p. G 9 .) 

F. have now to follow Mi 
% 

Leslie into a consideration of the 
liistory and principles of figuratc 
aritlimetic. As an art, arithmetir 
is certainly ’carried to very high 
perfection among us ; but as a 
science, its history is obscure ; and 
its theory, though vciy simple, is 
uttoily unknown to many of our 
most skilful accountants. Aftci 
■vhat has appeared respecting tan¬ 
gible arithmetic, it may seem that 
the substitution of characters, to 
repre ent the different numbers of 
count Vi, that might octur on any 
bar, was a very easy and natural 
step. Bu. m f:ict, the transition 
was at ffrs\ rather prejudicial to 
the riogre.'i of the science; and 
the ,'..'nn.vnhitcia! notation was so 
copip’ca, lint for all purposes ni 
businc'j ft y'.as decidedly inferior 
lo the abj-us. This first faihne 
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would li.^liirally damp tlic ardour 
of improve men t; and so Jong a j 
ariLhmetir -vas considered merely 
in refcrencc^fo the common traosac- 
tions of business, Wie computist 
had not much reason to complain 
ol the deficiency of his instrument. 

But the subtle genius Rf the 
Greeks led thorn to adopt a system 
of figiirate notation, adequate tj 
all the purposes, not only of busi¬ 
ness, but of science. The charac¬ 
ters Ivhich they chose for this ptu- 
pose were the lettcis of their al¬ 
phabet in a regular series, with the 
addition of three imaginary cha¬ 
racters. These scrveld to mark all 
the units as far as ten, all the mul¬ 
tiples of ten as far as lOQ, and ail 
tllb multiples of*JOO as (ar as a 
thousand. An iota .sTifi^’iibed to 
the fiyi/f of these series^ mci eased 
the power of each chniaAcr one 
thousand times; so that the letter 
fi, which denoted nine, if written 
thus stood for nine thousand ; 

and for the intermediate numbers, 
combination*: of these characters 
were used, the character of the high¬ 
er power being placed to the left 
hand. They could thus express 
by the letters tf their alphabet any 
number to ten thousand, that is, 
an^^ number which we could write 
in four places of our notation. Be¬ 
yond this they reciii red to the va¬ 
lue of position, and in their higher 
.lumbers repeated the progression 
of successive m^-riads *. I 

« “ Tlic system of numerals thus fituffy 
moulth'd by the Greek astronomers, tjifwgh 
'•nmbrous .ind redundant in its' st^cturc, 
n.'id therclbre attained .a high <lcgrtf of per. 


* 'I’hosc who wish for fiirtyer infoma- 
iion on this interesting subje/t, may find a 
• cry able paper jn the ISth volome of tffe 
Kdinhiirgli Jlevifw. p. Ih.j. The nature of 
thi; Greek notation is (here more fitlly e\'- 
plaincd than it is by Mr l.islie. same 

foiirnal (Vol. XXIX. p. 1 H)/J.,is^given 
.in interesting view of sigebra and 

.'.ridimctie. 
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fecuon, and 'was capable, with due lalimit 
and patient e, of perfi)nni;ig ilie most eiuii- 
pk'\ operations m ,iiitlii;ictk'. The extent 
of their alpluibet w;th f.u'oiir.dile to tlie (irst 
jutcnjpts .It luiiiara'vui ; sinee, wifli the 
licl|J of only tliree_'..tTe.iliition''’, it liiriii.sliixl 
eliararters for t^‘ njiole i.inge ot nunftieis 
lu-low*a llumsayitl. It niijjit henee aj>f)i’!(T'“ 
as no xioleiit,' ye. .i most nupoti.uit innota- 
tion, il’oi-J^ those leturs ilenotini/ tlie nint 
digits Iwl'l boen reLiined, and ilie otlierv 
signiftiiig fens and liiindieils eiitiifly ills- 
nussedl By sijcti .i eh.mga, the iiuthineli- 
cal notition of the (Greeks li.ne le.u li¬ 
ed itsnlniost term of siniphfie.itaui. ..nd ha\e 
exactly resembled our own. II.ul tlie ge- 
nius of that peojilo not sufieied .v fntnl e- 
ellp«e, tliey must ^opn liave ]iassed tlie few 
barriers winch remained to obstnui tlieir 
jirogress,”- 1’. lOL 

VVh.at the Crcck.s wtuilil have 
done, It is imposaible now to dc- 
culc ; hut cerlainly neither thcii 
Iiteratiiic nor* their sciciue wcic 
progre.ssivc during the later ^nit s 
of the eastern empire ; aiul it re¬ 
mained for the “feeble genius of 
the Hindoos” to bestow iqion the 
world a decimal notation, neither 
deficient nor redund.ant, that sys- 
tcr.'which i"s notv ado|)teil by the 

hole of i,.'j civilized woild. It 
• ippcars to us, that Mr Jaxslic is not 

"’ -icntly grateful to the Jvastcin 
math^ fiaticians, indeed lie .-qipear.s 
I'fither angry with them I'oi eairy- 
iiig off the palm from his favourite 
(ireeks. We feel nioie inclined 
to believe that the good sense, iv ]7 
ther than the fceblencss*of 1 fiii- 
doo genius, ' led them to stop where 
they did, that is, exactly where 
they ought to have done; and we 
should no moic think of dcritliiig 
on the merits of the e.iiiiei llin- 
eloo mathematicians, from the ca- 
pabihtic.s of their iriodciri compii- 
tisls, than of formirfg .in estimate 
of the philosophy of Vyusa fiorn 
the ignorant ptclcnsions of a mo¬ 
dern Brahmin. 

,Mr I.eslie (at p. 107-) prcsi'iils 
ns with the Sansciit and conmion 
Hindoo numerals, sevcial of which 
hear I'ous^lciaklf' i<'CU’lilance to 
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llic conc«ip(>iitling characters in our 
notation. It seems dear, that the 
Arabs deiivcd their system fioiii 
the Iliiulons, probijbly ll)rou<j;li^tlie 
inetlium of the Pcfeiins. Vossiiis 
indeed attempts to''pA'vc that, the 
siieain of information no in a dii 
icetly dilFercnt course: hf^^the ar- 
};uments adA'anced by Montuda aie 
pel feetly decisive as to the fiidian 
ori[;in of the deeirria! iii>tatioiif. 

(beat diflclence of opinion jne- 
vails as to llie lime when thi/iujta- 
tion was intiodiiced into Kuropc ; 
some writers iliinJiinji; they hnd 
traces of it as carlj^ as the bc;i,iiiiiifig 
of the deveiitli ceiUiisy,, wliile o- 
tlieis, and .imon;; lhe.se Mi Leslie, 
[dace it two bundled and fift\’ years 
l.'itei. The ddficulty arises fioin 
l!ie fart, tliiit wl’.atever he t]ie 
d.ite, it was eeitamly [uior to the 
iiit of punting; and tlie vaiious 
contractions of old obliterated MJSS. 
will sometimes admit of any ex¬ 
planation that suits the theoiy of 
the examiner. On tliexithcr hand, 
transcribers, in order to .save 
sclve.s trouble, would slo’ei-scdc fiic 
Roman capitals by thl; decimal nr^,- 
lation; and thus, unless wc ari^ 
sure that a MS. is in thtc wri^'.ig’bf 
the author himself, or liis arnlhiueii- 
sis, wc cannot infer from the nsc 
of the Aiabian numeration, that it 
was known to the oiijiiiial author. 
The latter difficulty docs not exist 
in the case of records, chartularics, 
or almanacks; and from an exa¬ 
mination of these it appears, that 
the Arabian notation was not fully 
known in F.uro[x‘ bcl'ore the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, nor 
in our own iskand till far on in the 
fifteenth ; and so slowly was it a- 
dopted, tlmt the parish rcgisteis of 
the south were not kept in the Ara¬ 
bic chaiactcrs before the year lO'OO. 
'1 be oldest date to be met with in 
Scotland is which oceiiis"in 

the rent-roll of the diocese of St 


Andrew’s. Ten years befcS'e this, 
Caxtou had! employed Arabic nii- 
mcials in printing tlic'Mirioi ot 
the World. 

Having thus followed Mr Leslie 
through his histoiy of arithmetic, 
we shall piocecd to examine moie 
p.irticufarly the decimal notation 
itself, in the perfect form which 
it has now obtained. Referrinir 
b.nck to the abacus, when the value 
of the balls on the different wires 
increased from left to right; so 
that the power of a hall w.is 1, 10, 
100, &c, as it was on the first, se¬ 
cond, or third wire, this we called 
expressing tlib nuniber on the dc- 
n.iiy .scale. And m the expression 
of any njiimber on this scale, tve 
saw that tbeic neVer could be nioic 
than nine/oUntcis on any wiic. In 
the deci'fial notation, iheptfoio, it 
is onlyJ^requisitc to have dun ac¬ 
tors u'prcsciiling the diffoient miiri- 
hers from one to nine iiuhisivc, 
and also another cbaiacter to le- 
[icc.sent an empty wiic; this last 
wc denominate cypher, and Us use 
is to deteimine the powei of the 
figures adjoining it. Thu.s, sup¬ 
posing a child to h.ive learned 
the force of the chaiactcrs slanding 
each alone ; we woiTId proceed to 
<rivc him a knowledge of the man- 
ncr of compounding them, by 
shewing him that 502 rcprc.sciiled 
the abacus w'ilh two cuunteis on 
its first bar, none on the second, 
and five on the -third; wlieieas 
5^?0 repieseiitcd the fiist liai emp- 
the .second wall tvvo, an*l ;lie 
thiid with five touiiccrs. 

Th^s may scive as a spec imen ai 
the nfmner in whii’h we think a 
child ri,‘ 'lit be taught to connect 
the figui Ue with the tangible 
nrithmelic. ' Rut as we conceive 
ourselves wiiting foi "lies'; who at 
least, undei stand the practice o' 
aiithl^ib'^ic, w'c shall take the same 
libc't;iaL Mi I-eshc has taken, 
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of putting the rait before the horsc^ 
and proving the theoiy of numeta- 
tion by the process of division. 

Indeed, as must ^javc appeared 
*.vhen wc wcic considering tlie 
tangible aiithnietic, division must 
be tile basis of every system of 
notation ; for, to classify a number 
of objects into jiairs, double paiis^ 
&c..is to do what in our system 
would be called dividinglepcatedly 
by ifwo. Wc shall therefore use 
the figuratc diviaion as a biief 
method of icprcsenting these re¬ 
peated classifications, reseiving till 
hereafter any proof of the accuracy 
of this operation. 

If then a number of counteis, 
afcer having be«i classified into 
lens, hundreds, &c. IcaVLUlie inmi- 
bers G, 0, ‘.i, A, suc'-'essively 

on the Jst, 2d, &r. bar,* tin's must 
5 I :{ 2 1 0. 
he represented by 4 .3 0 (J S 5. 
The small numbers placed in arith¬ 
metic progression above the num¬ 
ber, shew tfic power of the root, 
understood <is multiplied into the 
digits that stand under them re¬ 
spectively. To rcpre.scnt tliis num¬ 
ber on aiij/^ otiicr scale, 'nothing is 
required but to divide repeatedly 
by the index of that scale, and 
to take the icmainders in older, 
and the last quotient as the digits 
fur expressing the miinbcr in the 
tcqniicd scale. 


Octary. 

s')i:;ofi8.o 


<)72.0 

sti 

IS 


DuonENAHY. 
12)4: 


lanfisA J 

.‘Jfjsqoj.o ^ 


24<ri 

2( q 
ily 


‘r 


Tims the number 43008;';, re¬ 
presented on the octary‘..a e, is 
1511135; and on the d|i(;^.jejjarv 
by 18q20'j. In tb^ lat.er scale 
we !'ive t.iken O' to iepii-«e:it 10, 


it being evidently icqiusitc to liave 
characters botli for icn and eleven 
If it be icquircd to transfer any 
number fiom .oae nutation to au- 
otber, ncithc. of»lheni In-ing the4le- 
(imal, the e/isiest way is to dcconf::^'' 
pound it„ and then dispose it a- 
gain o;.. the required .scale. Thus, 
let it he rcquiied to conveit2l() 
on th|! tern;jry scale into the (pii- 
n^r 5 ^t 'I'lie number rrprcscnlod by 
210, is one times .3, and twice p, oi 
twenty-one, whicli may be lepie- 
sented by four (jves and one ovei, 
that is 41 ill the quinary scale. 
'I'ho superior facility of this miv- 
tliod arises .solely from our fami¬ 
liarity with the decimal notation, 
and the slc)wnes.s with which we 
calculate in ajny other. But the 
operation might evidently he per¬ 
formed more directly, by dividing 
the oiiginal mnnbcr and the suc¬ 
cessive quotients by the loot of 
the required scale, taking care to 
calculate according to the given 
iiotn,*;sn. Thus, to convcil the 
nc.iaiy expi jssicm 7^5708 into a 
S'lnary one—• 

The constant di- 
visoi is ttoxv six, 
but til? calculation 
must be formed (•n 
the nonary scale. 

Ilei e fi is contain¬ 
ed* in 7 once, with a 
remainder of one : 
wliich remainder be¬ 
ing carried to the 
next place has the value 9, and the 
2 being added, we have eleven foi 
llie second place of the dividend, m 
winch G goes once, leaving a leuiaic 
der 5. But 5 limes^ 9 make 45, 
and adding the 5, we have .50 ibr 
the thud place, in which are 8 si\cs 
foi the quotient, and a remainder 
of two, and so on. 'I'he rcqniretl 
cx^iiession then in the seimiy 
scale is 13121.525. 

In tlie tangilile arillitnetir, th-' 
units bai uiV.if' riKiii.fd in nr- 


{])72.5708| 
118415 .5 
1 7.Sf>^V-’ 

2f)54|.5 

lOSj! 
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(Jor to iiscr) Laiji the import of the 
others. 'I'hc .same effect is pro¬ 
duced ill flic figurative arithmetic 
by piitliiij*: a full p^i^t immediately 
to t!ic right of the unite jilace. A.s 
”’“'»,'ie value of the unitvin tlic*de« 
'sceiidiiig scale of the dccli^ui! nota¬ 
tion i.s successively &c. 

it is evident we may tlms express 
the remotest siibdivisi^i of iarts, 
as easily as the ascending scale re- 
piesents tlic highest number.* 
Hence, to transfer a series of de¬ 
scending! terms liom one scale to 

r* • . . 

another, it is only requisite to mul¬ 
tiply repeatedly by the^index of 
the new .scale, and setting the jU'O- 
duct at each time a place lower. 
The digits .so jioiiited off, form in 
successioii the digitj of the new 
fcculc. 


.15243134 

4 

1.13501024 

4 

l.i) .3204144 


. t 

0.21225^',.* 

4 

'\ 

1.253.721.2JI. 


4 

1.54831514 



Thu.s, to change the senary 
fi action .1021^134 to the quatcr- 
■ naiy seal/', we must multiply con¬ 
tinually by 4, performing the mul¬ 
tiplication on the senary scale. If 
the multiplication were continued 
a few steps further, we should find 
tljc quaternary fraction to be 
..11011.33}. 

We arc not satisfied with the ac¬ 
count Mr Leslie has given of this 
process : if any of oui’ readers are 
in the same case, they niay perhaps 
see the reasons of* tlie operation 
more clearly from the following 
proof, in which, for the sake of bit- 
vity, \vc shall make use of the com- 
. mon algebraic signs of addition and 
■^’quality. * • 


Omitting, then, the fractional 
pai t of the last line as comparative¬ 
ly small, 


= .25352, &c. 


1.2«.352 

but-- 

4 



.2122, See. 


• ! + 4 ^ = --’ 22 ’ . 

0.2132 __ 

Again, —^— &c. .0320, >SiC. 

+--= .0320, ike. 
4- 4^ 


* + '. 1 .' + 4 ,.; ■*" 4 ^ ~ 1.0320 

But &c. = . 1350 , &c. 

4 



And &c. = .1524314. 

4 


4 ' 4- 
.1524, &c. 


0 

•o 





1 

4 ■ 


t 


And it is evident that this seric.s 
of fractioi',s is propeily expressed 
on tlie qu.aternaiy descending scale 
by .11011, t'kc. The only scale, 
besides the decimal, that is cvei 
used in actual’practice, is the dtto~ 
decimal, which is of considerable 
use in square measurements. If 
the reader understands the foietro- 
ing example, he will have no diffi- 
cj^lty in converting, by a similar 
p. ocess, the decimal fract ion -7 85.3<) S 
intb'.i lie coi responding duodecimal, 

.(jrnhio. 

Thil invention of decimal frac¬ 
tions long preceded' by that 
of sexagesimals. This rapid pio- 
gj'ession was first used by Ptolem}’, 
and some traces of if still remain 
in ou’i division of the circle and of 
time-V^As an illustration of this 
system,, y). 131.), Mr Leslie gives 
it as a proble/u, to express the side 
of an inscribed deeacon of 
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]a s-hc's r/tiloso/jlij/ of .h'.lhmclic. 


1 


oi" in sf.r(i‘^cMii:(il \y.oi'i not pciinil 

ot iIk' lailms. Taknip, iimly i<'i tin* cduj.s.' \rtl 

iiulius, aiul (ii\icliii;; il idlMivu.o 
. n.d mean i.itio, wclnul tlie jiicMU-r 
•ii'oincnt to 1)0 t'\|)l■c^^^»kl l'> tlieiu;- 
eiinal liactioii .()1 .SiSaO'i I JS. 1 Ins 
by ('lb and continiic 
to umltijily till' I'lvH'tion.il j'.iil'. 
nl' ilio [iiodiii'la MK’i\'^MVi‘ly iiy' 

*i(). 'I'lic oiii'inal ii.ictioii in this 


ns 


t la¬ 


in take ll;o sania 
-itboi' lidos. In- 

I, 


dt'oil, it’any oi 

tlu; ti^nd im. n'il pinuiplc'. ol iio- 


. a^.o UeiiLg di'oiin il, llu- inuUiulic i- 
ions aru lanioil mi in liii' ik-naiy 
• ak'. • 

l-'d 

ul) 

:? ().S‘'l)',;;()o(;S 
*(iO 

^ (il) • 

lolioi IS. 

(iu 

} 

J().d'>(i'J()SS 

( l(l 

‘.-’(j.rTui'js 

(il) 

i0.o(j7b’S 

()() 

;7u3tj(^” 


The ri'sull (iun, 


) 

•> / • 


4 


10 ru-.u iv iiiuli’i stands 
i' 

Lalion, ihc iidas nn .idJition, sid'- 

Irafti.vi, iiiiilti|'lif'. itu)!!, and dft 

sion, Mill be lunloistmal aliuosl :is 
t'oiolliiru's. ^\'L'sl>a!l ])io;t’i’d llu'M 

to :m nvi>mtaiil nait ot n it luni't ic, 
tlie inayanoinL'nl ut i-.v/.nn j> 
as the ■ openaliioiis in llus di pail- 
inent am .sonii'wliat nidic imopli-x 
than in'tlic aboii‘-nu'Mlioncd luK-,. 
ind llie iiMsoits lor them aiemi 
■so solNc'Vidont. . 

Wo on( or iiiL-ro [jaitii nl.ii ly into 
ihi.s siibjocfc also, I'L’onuso, m the 
oommon books o.t’ .iiillnm-iii, tin- 
Jiilos Joi opoi.itiiii* Mil'i ri'/j^<ir 
fr{ii‘li(»i\ .110 oiion Mniioni mi-^ o\' 
pi.Illation ; m, if any snob .no ■ 
on, tlio -atioiitioii ol ill-.- piijol ■ , .SI 
ilom diu'i tod to ihoiii. 

In (11 d' 1 (o l.n 111 a ooi 11 '. 
ol a oiili'ii r 1 1 ill! iA/t, \o' oiio.i 
OHIO, ili.it iho unit, uli.i.iioi i-o 1 • 
.issuinod iii.iii'niiudo, i . diiidi.i i,.io 
.sumo .01 lam luui.lu i (,l paiis, and 
ol tliL.sc a )>, -M niiinlio’ mo t.- .i i,. 
Tl '.U-s iiK-.ins jImi iho ni.o i-, 

lb 'Illod illlo I.'i J».llt 


ii -i 
, I- 


v ) 

4- ‘ -s„-j iv'o. or a.s it is usually 

^ ((io) ■ . 

0 1 Ji ill IV 

tVi iltcn , b ’7 j 4 , 5.5 , ‘20 , 'Jfi , 

V VI 

10 , d-t , may be piovttl as in the 
toiiiifi ex.iinple, oipial to the diu- 
mal 

i‘>qires.s -- 

same maimer as \ie do a ihvffil 
liaction, it would evidi.'iilly ho. ue- 
eessary to liave chanu tcis I'or every 
number iip\o oj).— 1 \ Id!. - 
In this second pait of ivli Lcs- 


..lul th it 

(io ^~ (()()) ’ tliieo oi'yiese pails .tn; l.ikoi . '.'jns 
we tliiiik i> tlie simplest \io\v ol 
tlie case ; init ii.ii mo loiloMid ,Mi' 
Lo.slie so (ai, u'c; shall ioliow limi 
iiere^alsOj^aiul omisider tiie tiaction 
it, as icjiie.seiitmi;- the iflioliciit 
winch would aiise Iroin actually di¬ 
viding .d by Id, Since 1 lieu, jieno- 


I'l.iclioii .filSOd.dydd-'dvS. *''d!y, a\ulgar fiai.timi iepresoiif.> 

i'es.s a .-^ene.s m tlii^/ the quotieiil aiir.iiig I'lom dividing 


the iijipei number or niimeiator, 
by the lower or di aounnator, names 
by the bye which hai iiiunize u itli 
our denuuion hettei than u ith that 
ol Mr Leslie, it is elc.ir, that to 


lie’s book, we eousider tli'e lii.stoii-# multiply a liMctioii by any number, 
lal intiiiductioTi aiul tlie numcia- we need only multiply its niimeta- 
tiorr ysbylar the most iiupor^mit ten by tiiat nuuibci, since twice 
parts; and Iiave tlieietoic l.*i(l be- tlnj.'*, or six, divided by 1 . 5 , must 
lore our readers a eousi.-.t'.’in, jiue twice as gieat a jiimluet as 

"tiact of them. Oiir'-.1.11111; mil thioe divided by the iame nurnbei . 
\ol. 11. 'S • ' 
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On the other hand, to divide a 
fraction by any number, we must 
multiply ilie denominator by it, 
for the product of :i divided by 
30 is clearly onljr the half of that 
wliich would arise ^from (Hvitjing 
3 by 15. 

Again, if two fractio’hs have the 
same denominator, in orefter to add 
them together, we must a^ld their* 
numerators, and subscribe are com¬ 
mon denominator ; it b^ng evi¬ 
dent, supposijig the fractions are 
-yy and A,, that 5 divided by la 
will give the silme number for a 
product as would arise from divid- 
* iiig ii and 3 separately* by 15, and 
adding these products together. 

But it most frequently happens, 
that fractions are not presented to 
us in this form ; ilnd tlicrefore, the 
next point for consideration is, how 
two fractions having difl’eient de¬ 
nominators, may be reduced to two 
other equivalent fractions having 
the same denominator, hh om what 
has just been said respecting ibo 
rriultqdication and division of tiac¬ 
tions, it follows, tint if the nvmc- 
Tatar and denominator be Imtli 
multiplied, or both divided by the 
same rnimbcr-, the vali;.* ol the 
fraction r-ernains unaltered. Let if 
then be required, to i educe J and 
^ to a common denominator. As 
we arc not restricted in the oJioicc 
of a d'enominator, wc may assume 
the product of the two given dc- 
nominatoro, 5 and 7, that is 35, . 
for the common denominator. Since f. 
tlrcn the fraction 5 has thus been ' 
divided by 7> or r'Gduced to Itli of 
its origmal value ; in oidcr to bring 
it back to that value, its numera¬ 
tor must also be multijilicd by 7, 
and thus it is converted into \ ; 
and by a similar process ^ is con-" 
verted into Thc.se fractions 

thus reduced to a common deno- 
jninaloi;, may be added or .sub- 
tracted, by the addition or sub- 
ti action of theij' myncrators, and 
affixing the common denominator 
"o their .sum or difference. 


We have already observed, tliat 
if the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction be both divided by the 
same number, the value of the 
fraction refhains unaltered. It is 
therefore an important object in 
the practice of fractions, to fmd ii 
number wliicli will divide both 
terms without a remainder, or as 
it is called, a common measure# 
To perform this, we must assume 
twoselt-evidentpiinciplcs: I.Any 
number that measures two others 
must measure their sum and dif¬ 
ference and, 2. Any number 
that mcasiyes another, must mea- 
.sure also its multiple or its product 
by any integral number.” (Leslie, 
p. 185.) 

Let i1 <hen be required, to re¬ 
duce the fraction ffg- tp its lowest 
term-f. Whatever measure,.; 77 must 
also mcnsiire 15-1. its double, and 
tliat multiple of it which is nearest 
to 175 ; hence, by the lir.st lemma, 
it must measure the difference be¬ 
tween island 175,01*21. Again, 
since the rccpiired, common mea¬ 
sure measures 77 and 21, it also 
measures 77 and C3, the latter of 
which !•? the gtcatest multiple of 21 
contained in 77 ; v.’herel'oro it mea¬ 
sures the difl'eroucc of 77 and 67, 
or 11. But incasuring 21 and 14. 
it also nicasuics their difference, 
which is 7- Now we know, that 
no numbers but 1 and 7 can mea¬ 
sure 7; wherefore wc conclude, tba* 
7 is the greatest common measure 
ol' 77 and 1.".'}; and if we tlivich 
■'•the numbers respectively by 7, d'’* 

f’i'xctiou will be ieduced to f ^. 

' % 






It will be evident, that t!ie opi. - 
ration juot acrcribeJ is exactly the 
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isame as that performed above, 

where 175 is divided by 77 ; and NAnnAxnE of \n Eavedition to 
making the former divisor divi- eaim-oue thk Kiveii Zaikt, 

dead, we divide it by the remain- usvvi.i.v CAua-.n thk Congo, 

dcr, 21. Tliis proccss.is repealed in tii Ai hk under the di¬ 
till we anivc at a step wJicre theic ra lnw a/'J. K. 'J'licky, 

remaindcT ; the last divisor it. S'. <.y-. London. Mttnay,*- 

Is the greatest common mensute. ISIS. 

If it sliould happen that this di- 

visor is 1, it is then clear, that the A he success of I'aikin 

proposed fraction is already in its* explnii ig the,couise of the Nigei, 
lowest terms. Ihit even in this andthestillgieaterdiscoAcrieswliich 
rase an appioximate value maybe Iicscemedtobconthepoinlofmak- 
foiiiid in reduced tcims. Let it be ing in his farther pi ogress down 
required, to decompound the fiac- that stream, cNcited a vei y powciful 
tion Then, dividing both feeling of cmiosity all over this 

terms by any jncastiit' of tlie nu- counfiy, and subsequently led, wq 
merator, the fiaction is reduced to iiave no doubt, to the unloitunalc 


4 4 

rr-i-fO*' I 1 ii* in the 

* v'7 

.same way we divide bolh tcims of 
the appsN'/ded fraction ^ b^ "T, it bc- 
2 

comes - - .uid .sub.stituting this 
3+7 

• < « 

expression we h.ivc 

5+"- - 
S+L'. 

For llic method of restoiing such 
eontinueel fractions to their com¬ 


pound state, we may refer the 
leader to pp. 188, 18y. of^lrLe.she. 
Ihit it is lime to conclude. And 


if 111 concluding we must give our 
opinion on Mr l.e.slie’s work as a 
whole, we say, that’ it certainly 
lontuins much useful and intere.st¬ 


ing information. The reasoning is 
eveiy where clear and sound; the 
.supposed origin of aiithmctic is in- 
gemou.s, and the history of figU- 
ratc arithmetic contains tlie re.siyt 
of much well-directed iesea,rt+. 


.Still we mist own we cxi ected 


something greater fioni Mr J .eshe's 
acknowleugcd powers, and l.is lofty 
title, “ Pliilu.sopliy of A'ithmetic.'' 
jriiough we are obliged to him fqi‘ 
V, iiat he has*done, we think tliat 
powers far interior to liis ^ould 
iiave been adequate to this task. 
He fias been engaged “ in oviUa 
we tiust that fie will mon turn bis 


e^epedition under Major I’eddic, as 
well as to that of wliicli we aieiiow 
to give some aej-ouiit. Mr Ik-inow , 
indeed, the editor of the volume 
now befoic ns, seem.', desiioils lh.it 
the })ul)lie .‘,hoiild attiiluite tl.i".c 
leceiit attempts at discov"iy to 
higher motives than the mcic a.seei- 
taiiinient of a disputed point in geo- 
grapliKTil .science : still, we are jiei- 
I’ectly convinced that the main object 
in view was t.i .set at rest the long 
agitated question relative to the 
course and isrininnlion of the Nigci, 
cither ify tiacing it to ilic oieaii 
on the eastern or western shoie.s 
of the continent, or by detecting the 
place of its re|)osein some immense 
inl^nd sea. Nor do wc pergeive any 
leason why tlie country should be 
ashamed of such an undeitaking. 
Ever since Eviropc renewed its at¬ 
tention to liteiatiirc, Africa lias been 
deemed the reproach of geography ; 
and, until lately, all our neighbours 
have done more than w'C to lay open 
its vast and dicary solitudes. 

To set the matter iii a dear point 
of view, we shall proceed to slate, 
in a few words, the prevailing o- 
‘jiiiiions respecting the Niger at the 
tiftie the two expeditions, now al¬ 
luded to, were htted out.—It was 
maintained, then, by one class of 


flight “ 111 rcluctaiitcs diaconts.” travellers, • that this livcr flowed 

\ Z 2 
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eastward until it I'eli nun tlio Nile, 
or, in oilier wniils, tlvit it ennsli- 
tiite 1 llic main l>i:inili nl that cele¬ 
brated stiernri ; vvliedij ai cordj:." to 
t!i ' vations ol IJrnre, .stretches 
to the west, ol' Aliyssitna, jii the 
(liie;tioii of the Lnn.ir Motmtitins. 
7 'hi'- notion, liovvcvci, fiacl lew siip- 
^loilers ainonjt tlic learned.^ Major 
Iteimcll had ahead'' pinved, from 
eo|-nparin<.r the elc\ali#!i of that patt. 
of the Nile which liiiice surveyed, 
ns asccitained liy barometi ical mea- 
anreiitent, wiili the level of the 
countiy tliHuijdi .which theNiffei, 
nftei p'issin;f S.indsaiulini^. sliapc.s 
cits course e.istwaid, tli.'y, these two 
liveis cannot he identilhal. 'The 
ar/ameiits fiiiuidcd upon these facts 
me noi, e.i|',.ii)ie of an easy ahrid^c- 
inc'it; we iheretoreir'ake nofaither 
lefcence. to them than past to to- 
maik, tliat ths'y have been esteem¬ 
ed, liy all competent indges, as 
eomi'.li.tcly satisfacloiy. 

Tlio opinion of the Majoi himself 
as to this celehrateil rfver, may be 
incntioned the .second in order. He 
was convinced that the Niger could 
not make its way infti the Mediter¬ 
ranean, nor into the lied Sea; and 
discoveiinji no oood dionnd for be- 
lievnig that it couKl fall intiS the At¬ 
lantic, he concludes that it must ter- 
minateitscoiirscin thelakcs ofW'an- 
gara; wheie, he imagined, it is ])art- 
ly abMithed' hy the sand, anil paitly 
ev.ipoiated by the heat of the sun. 
Mr Harrow brings forward some 
poweilnl leasoningngniint the valid¬ 
ity ol this hy pot fuses, her example, 
he asserts, and we believe lie is fully 
warranted in his asseition, tliat 
cvety lake, or inland .sea, ol which 
the waters aye evaporated, that is, 
have no outlet for the streams that 
run into them, is found to be salt. 
There is, indeed, no authenticated 
exception to this rule. Now, it is 
well known that the lakes of Wap- 
gara arc not salt; lor the principal 
biaiuh of tfiidc between the teiii- 
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fory in the neighbourhood of these 
waters and the city ol Tombinfoo, 
ronsists in hartering the salt of the 
desert, brought to the latter place 
by the Moors, for tlie gold, ivory, 
and slave.s, conveyed thither by the 
negroes fo.,- the tralfie just rneiv?*?;,- 
ed. It would be nugatory to re¬ 
mark, that the negroes are too ig- 
noranl of the aits to know liow to 
make salt, even if they were, placed 
on the .sea-side, it being mih'orsally 
known that,in veiywarmcountries, 
salt is formed in gieat abundance 
by the simple process of evapora¬ 
tion, which is there continually go¬ 
ing on. 'J'Re fact, Iiowevc’, that, 
such Jakes exist in a part of the 
Alricaii continent, tow.nds which 
the Niger was seen by Haik to di- 
leet its course, combined with tlie 
fiicumstaiice that tins iVer liad 
hcem iiowlierc traced to the ocean, 
aHiirdcd a veiy jdaiisiblo fninida- 
tion for the hypothesis w Inch Major 
Ifenncll gave to (he woild. 

The third set of opinions w'ilh re¬ 
gard to this interesting subject, were 
advanced by M. lieirliard, a (Jer- 
man geographer, who denies that 
the Nigcii terminates at Wangara, 
blit that, turning its waters to the 
south, it disembogues itself into the 
Atlantic, m (he gulph of Hciiiii. It 
is cnnugli to say of tins statement, 
that it IS altogellier I'oiinded on con- 
jeeliiie, being destitute of evciy 
speiics ol fact wliicli could lend it 
the smallest fiegree of probability. 
^1 heie me seveial stream.s, no 
•ipiiht, which iail into the sea at 
^lu yplace pointed out by jM. Reicli- 
aid; hut theie is no rea.sonwliatever 
fvii supposing that tliey are the 
mouths of tile Niger. ()n the con- 
traiy. it is much more ])iol).'ihIe 
.Miat the livers in question, the Kio 
del Key, and one or two more whose 
nani''s wc iorget, ri.se on the west 
side of those mountains fiom whose, 
eastern (le<.hvtv the Nigei draws 
its source. 'Hut iicie all is mcie 
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guessing and assnm{)tion. The 
lakes ol'Wiingara, lie observes, al¬ 
luding to the notions of Rennellj 
could not contain the vast mass of 
waters which is tlirotin into them, 
even when aided by absorption and 
■fc'.Miporaticm. He has satisliqjl him¬ 
self of this by a scientifie caleulation; 
and it is moreover a part of his liy- 
pothesis, and certainly not the lea^ 
gralniitous part, tint the outlet from 
the said lakes could not dischaige its 
waters farther to the sontli than Be¬ 
nin,on account of an immense rhain 
of mountains which intersect Africa, 
in the noithcrn tropic, connecting, 
by its mighty range, the shores of 
the wcstein ocean with the higli 
rronnd of Ahvssinia. 'I'lic exis- 
tcncc of this connecting chain, how¬ 
ever, has not yet been proved. So 
far froyn^it, indeed, the ,mci chants 
who travel annnally from Haussa 
to Lagos, on the coast of riiiiiiea, 
and who would, of course, have to 
Cl OSS these mountains, if they ex¬ 
isted any where but in liciehaid’s 
brain, declare that the only impedi¬ 
ments whicfi they have to encoun¬ 
ter arc certain extensive marshes 
and rivers. Tlv': hypothesis, it 
IS hardly nccessaiy to add, was at 
no time favoured with a very ge¬ 
neral reception, and is now almost 
every where rejected 

The last and most inteicsling 
view of this (jiicstion oiiginateil 
uith Air Maxwell, the governor of 
one of our scttlemcnls in Africa, ayd 
was aftci wards adopted with giebt 
’*pageiness by Mungo Park. Fror/a 
variety of circum-stanees eonneeted 
w i t h t h e natu ra I h i s 1 0 ry of 1 h e Con go 
orZaiic, ^thadoeenrred to the form¬ 
er inquirer, that its principal hraneh 
must stretch in a noith-eastcriy 
.direction ; .and as no river in life 
interior of Africa., at least wifhin 
a .thousand milc.s of its western 
.'horcs, was known to flow towards 
the south-west, the A'iger aloift? ex¬ 
cepted, it was inferred h}' l!ic two 
tiavcllers just metiioued, that tins 
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stream consliluted the main souiee 
of the former ; in other word.s, th.it 
the Niger and the Congo are one 
riveti. Pail: left Fngl.uul, on his 
second mis.sion, hi the firm convic¬ 
tion fjiat, if hi.s atv•mnt^ wei e ei dvvi^- 
etl with siiceosa, he slu'iild leaeh the 
Atlantic by eont 4 iuung his navipfa- 
tion dcjwii the Nigei ; wliit'h, alter 
passinbToinhuctoo .se.eial luiiulioil 
miles is desofibed as tuiiie.ig to the 
south, and .subsequently lo the 
south-west, thus flowing in the ili- 
lection of the Congo. He failed, 
however, lu his objeet ; and the 
point aeeordiiigly remained uiule- 
termiiK'd,*ai, llie period when tht* 
expedition under Captain 'rnekoy 
was dispatched to southein Al'riea, 
VViiat, then, is the present state 
of opinion on (bis subject, and wIiaL 
new lights h.avc been 1 In own ujion 
it by the late enterprize? In the litsL 
place, as far as our paity ascended 
tlieCongo, which was to the amount 
of nc'arly .'!(K) miles, tliey found 
tliat its course, tiacing it upward.s, 
lay from south-west lo north-east; 
and they were infoimeil hy the 
most intelligent of the natives, that 
it continued in the same direction 
for mriijjV weeks sailing. I'liis f.ici, 
nnimportant as it may appe.ir, goes 
at least a ceitain length to prove, 
that one of the hianehes of tlu; 
(hingo may take its rise from the 
fake into which the Nigei said '.o 
fall, luvir Wangai.1. JeU the most, 
striking riicumstance coiinecteil 
With this inijun v, is the time of the 
year at whieh the [leiiodical flood¬ 
ing of tlie Congo iMinmeiiees ; it. 
being a dale allogethei ii lecoiwile- 
able willi the opniion that this liver 
eoiild draw I fie gi eater [lail, of its 
waters from the southein tropics. 
All oiir leadeis know that m tiopiea* 
^eoimtries (he r.ims follow ilie sun. 
ami tli.it these are heaviest pist .i- 
Uoiit the time when t'lal lominaiv 
leaches his lughesi declinatmn. or 
ai I ives ct t^ie iioi ihei n and smit Ik'.' u 
.si istilial jioinl". 'I’he ii-mg of d e 
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Egyptian Nile, for example, is 
known to depend upon the ap¬ 
proach of the sun to the lro|)ic of 
Cancer, wlien the rains which ^licn 
fall in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
replenish the source of that mggni- 
Jiccnt river. Nc;.v, it must be ob¬ 
vious that a species of data is hare- 
by presented to us, for determining 
whether a river near the cqui^tor is 
fed from the north «r from the 
south of that bnc ; whether it is fed 
from both sides of it ; and what pro¬ 
portion conics fioni each. If the 
flooding, for instance, begins some 
time after the rains have been most 
abundant in the northern tropic, 
there can be little doubt that the 
princijial branch of the river rises 
in the north, and if the commence¬ 
ment of the periodiKal inundation 
answers to tlie rainy season south 
of the line, it is equally certain that 
the stream passes through the coun¬ 
tries of the soiitlu'in tropic. 'I'hus, 
no man ever imagined that the Nile 
of Egypt had its source near the 
tropic of f'apricorn, because the an¬ 
nual swelling of its watcis at ('airo, 
which can be counted upon almost 
to a day, coincides exactly with the 
fact that it had rained'A giv.cn time 
before, in tlie latitude of the tropic 
of Cancer ; and making allowance 
for ilie gi eat distance the river runs, 
the two facts, both v/ell ascertained, 
ibiow li;j!it on each other, and cn-* 
able us to explain every similar oc- 
1 ui icnce. 

Applying tjiese principles to the 
rase under consideration, we may 
begin by obsei ving, that Captain 
’fiickey was completely satisfied, 
fioin tfie coincidence between tlie 
iti'Uial rioodipg of tlie Congo and 
the period of the northern rains, 
tliat the river has its ori>iin in the 
north. No apiieaiance of Hood was 
perceptible in July, or even in Au¬ 
gust ; “ but this," says the Cap¬ 
tain, in a piivate letter leceived in 
■ J' nglaiid since his death, “ so far 

t 


from militating against such an 
liypolhcsis, lias the contrary ten¬ 
dency of giving additional weight 
to it, provided the nver should 
begin to swell in the i-irly part of 
Sejiteinber, an event 1 am taught 
to cx^icct, and for which I -.-au*. 
anxiously looking out.” The ri¬ 
ver did begin to swell at the precise 
yeiiod he had anticipated; and wc 
accordingly fjnd among, the very 
last notices or rather jottings in his 
journal, these two words, hypo¬ 
thesis confirmed.” 

All the Arabian geographers a- 
grcc in assuiing us, that the lakes 
of VVangara are in a very exhaust¬ 
ed state in the months of May, 
June, and July, and that they do 
not begin to overno\v till auout fne 
middle or end of August. Consi- 
deriiig tliat the heaviest Ivlins fail 
ill the end of June, it may appear 
a little surpribing that these lakes 
are not full at an earlier period; 
but this, as Mr Barrow observes, is 
obviously owing to the long easterly 
course of the Niger, collecting into 
its cliannc] all the waters fioni the 
northward and soulliward as it pro¬ 
ceeds along. If then the ebb and 
How of the Wangaia lakes depend, 
as vve arc here hypothetically stat¬ 
ing, on the rise and fall of the Niger, 
it will follow, on the supposition of 
the identity of that river and the 
Congo, that the flood and ebb of 
tiie latter to the southward of the 
line, will coi respond with the ebb 
and flood of those lakes. As the 
position of Wangai a has never beer 
preci.sely ascertained, wc may ven- 
luie to lay down the lakes in ques¬ 
tion betiyeen tlie twelfth and fif¬ 
teenth degrees of northern latitude, 
the place usually assigned to them 
in charts ; and hence the direct dis¬ 
tance betv/cen their southern shores 
and the spot where Captain Tuckey 
liist obseived tiic Congo to rise, 
V, ilfyallowing “tbr the windings of 
the 1 Lver, be about sixteen hundred 
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miles. Admitting, then,” says 
Mr Burrow, " that the lakes cf 
Wangara should overflow in the 
first week cf August, and the cur¬ 
rent in the channel of outlet to 
move at the rate of 2 .;, miles an 

'Ivc-Gf, which is the avenige |ate at 
which the Zaire (Congo) was found 
to flow above the narrows, the 
flooded stream wohld reach thai; 
spot in the first week of September, 
and swell that river exactly in tlic 
way,* and at the time and place, as 
observed by Captain Tnckcy. No 
other supposition, in fact, than tliat 
of its northern origin^ will explain 
the rise of the Zaire in the dry sea¬ 
son ; and if its identity with tijc 
N iger, or, which amouirts to the 
sameT;hing,*lts communication witli 
Wangara, should be disputed. Cap¬ 
tain Tiu'ckey’s hypothesy> of its is¬ 
suing from some other great lake 
to the northward of the line, will 
still retain its probability.” 

The Captain had jotted down, in 
his journal, the following important 
remark, whjch he did not live to 
reduce into form, or to expand in¬ 
to system: “ Extraordinary quiet 
rise of the river sjiews ill, I think, to 
issue chiefly from some lake, which 
had received almost the whole of its 
water from the north of the line.” 
TJiis rise, it should seem, did not 
exceed from three to six inches in 
twenty-four hours, 'I'he reader will 
instantly perceive the value of this 
observation for, as the sun vyas 
now approaching the line, and the 

* wet season returning southwr>rd, 
had tile rise of the Congo bcei\ 
sudden and impetuous, it might, 
witli soipe small show of reason, 
have been ascribed to the rains 
which must have already begun to 

• fall near thi* equator. But coinilig 
on as it did, gradiiully and tranquil¬ 
ly, it is evident that the swett could 
not proceed from mountain-torrents 
■n the neiglibouih/od, the eflt’ct of 
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which would have been altogether 
difl’erent. 

Were wc allowed to make any 
rcfctence to a work which is not 
formally under .leview, we should 
mention, that a strong confirmrtfTbit 
oT this hypothesis might be deri^- ' 
cd from the narrative of Sodi Ha- 
iiu't, as published in the volume 
of Ililty, the American shipmaster, 
wrecked sooie time ago on the west 
coast of Africa. Wlftlst at Moga- 
dore, in the house of the English 
consul, Mr Riley was entertained by 
the Moorish merchant whom wc 
have just named, with the account 
of severai journics which lie liad 
made to Tombuctoo, and particu¬ 
larly with the details of an expe¬ 
dition which he was compelled 
to accompany*from the latter place 
to Wassanah, a large town at 
a distance of upwards of forty 
days’ travelling towards the south, 
the greater part of which was 
performed on the banks of the Ni¬ 
ger. Sedi* Ilamet mentions, that 
after passing over a great variety 
of ground, they came at length to 
a sea or lake, whence, he was in¬ 
formed, tlie iiiliabitants sailed down 
a rivqj; wfuch flows towards the 
south-west, until they came to the 
ocean, where they carried on a 
trade in slaves and other merchan¬ 
table goods with jiale people, who 
had come in ships from btyoncl the 
great water, to the mouth of iheii' 
river. This story, if we could de¬ 
pend upon it, would finally deter¬ 
mine the question as to the identity 
of the Niger and Congo ; oi, which 
in fact amounts to the same thing, 
would prove that the former falls 
into a lake or series.of lakes, and 
that the latter takes its rise from 
those bodies of water. In corrobo¬ 
ration of this, indeed, we ought to 
add, that some of the natives, near 
.Jie mouth of the Congo, spoke to 
Cant. Tuckey, on tlse authority of 
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♦lie slatecs or i>lave-ilealcr.s, ol a 
certain lake out of which that river 
Was said to issue. 

When on this topic we may picn- 
tion, tliat the expedition under 
M'ajbr Peddie has achieved notjiinif. 
’The Major himself died some time 
after tlic party left Senegal; and 
Idcut. Cain])be]J, upon wliqm the 
command then devolved, fjbemg 
vexatiously detained a native 
chief near the source of the IIlo 
Nunez, likewise fell a victim to 
the cllects of climate and disap¬ 
pointment. Upon these melan¬ 
choly events, and influenced by the 
increasing hopelessness pf the at¬ 
tempt, width was becoming every 
hour more appaient, the enterprise 
was entiicly abandoned by the next 
commander; and the survivors, of 
whom, by the bye, we have no 
particular information, returned to 
the factory on the coast, where 
tlicy had originally assembled. 

We now proceed to give a few 
notices relative to the state of the 
country, and of the people on the 
shores of the Congo. As to sod 
and landscape, it does not appear 
that there was'miich to boast of un¬ 
til the traveller ascendch abjjve the 
narrows •, when the rivcr.once more 
spreads out its watois to the width 
of three or four miles, and exhibits 
on its banks a richness of scenery 
not surpassed even by that whicli 
adorns the Thames. The land, 
too, at that distance from the coast, 
seems to improve in [iroductive- 
ncss as well as in beauty; and 
were the slave-trade completely a- 
bolished, nothing would be want¬ 
ing but the skill and industry of 
civilized men,.to render that part of 
the country the scene of abundance, 
security, and peace. Below the 
narrows, the ground is in general 
Hat and swampy, and covered to 
the very margin of the stream with 
a useless kind of tree, called the 
'itiangrove, which seemed, to extend 


seven or eight miles inland on both 
Miles of the river, and in tliickets so 
exceedingly close as to be altogether 
impcuetrabic. Beyond this marshy 
forest the land appeared to rise into 
considerable elevations ; but owing 
to thp obstacle now meiitiowed, 
and their desire to ascend the river 
before the roturn of the rainy sea¬ 
son, the travelleis did not spend 
any time m exploring the adjacent 
territory. 

T’hc natives in most respects 
are very like all the utlicr negro na¬ 
tions with which we are acijuainted 
—more gentle ccrlainly than the 
pi^ojile ol Daliorny and Asliaiitee, 
buL'cqually g;i oss in tlicir habits, idle, 
ignorant,* nasty, jand supeistilious. 
It is not without pam, too, that w'e 
arc comiielled to add, that in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of fheir in¬ 
tercourse with Europeans,—whom 
they have scarcely known but as 
slave-dealers,—they have become 
depraved in their manners, and dis¬ 
solute in their practice. Tlierc iri 
even reason to fear, that the piou.s 
labours of the Catholic missionaries 
have not been productive of inucli 
advantage to theirsable craverts, ei¬ 
ther in respect of religion or mora¬ 
lity. An opinion may be formed on 
this point by the following facts: No 
sooner had the British vessels enter¬ 
ed the river, than thev were visited 
by a shoal of Mafooks, a sort ot cus¬ 
tom-house officer or trading- acenl, 
who inquired whether they wanted 
to purchase slaves. Among others, 
tliiu;e came on board a number of 
persons from the district of Sonio, 
vailing themselves Chri.stians; one 
of whom (says the captgin) was-' 
even qualified to lead his fellow-ne¬ 
groes into the path of salvation, 
as appeared from a diploma with 
which he was furnished. Thin 
man afhd another of the Christians 
had been taught to vvr itc their own 
names, and that'jof St Antonio, and 
could also read Mie Romish litany 
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in Latin. “ All these converts 
were loaded with crucifixes, and 
satchels containing the pretended 
relies of saints, ceitainly of equal 
efficacy with the monkey’s bone of 
their Pagan brethren: of this we 
had. a convincing proof, in each 
vociferating invocations to their 
respective patrons, to send us a 
strong wind; neither the fetiche, 
nor Saint Antonio having conde¬ 
scended t(f hear their prayers. 
The Christian priest was, however, 
somewhat loose iq his practical 
morality, having, as he. assured us, 
one wife and five concubines ; and 
added, that St Peter, In confining^ 
him to one wj/c, did not prohibit 
his solacing himself with as many 

These Sonio visitors. We are far¬ 
ther told, were almost without ex¬ 
ception, sulky-looking va*gabonds, 
dirty, swarming with lice, and 
.scaled over with the itch ; all strong 
symptoms of their having been 
civilized by the Portuguese. The 
people of Malcmba, on the contra¬ 
ry, were cheerful, clean, and dress¬ 
ed even to foppishness j in short, 
quite gentlemen a la Frangoise, the 
nation with which they had had 
the greatest intei'course. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
moral condition of the natives of 
Congo is very low. They arc in¬ 
dolent in the extreme. Leaving the 
cultivation of the soil, and the la¬ 
bour of fishing, entirely to his 
w'omen, the male negro will speiiJ 
-whole days stretched out at his full 
length on the ground, or sleepihg 
in his hut. The only exercise in 
which he engages voluntarily, is that 
of dancing* on moonlight nights; 
but here he knows no.bounds. He 
Ipaps, laughs, and sings like a tips 3 t 
child ; mixin^with his jollity, a de¬ 
gree of licentiousness which ^ in 
some measure incompatible with the 
simplicity of the savige state. JE'he,. 
’ worst feature, howit/er, in the ne- ' 
Voi.. 11. I A 


gro chfiracter, Mr Barrow sensi¬ 
bly observes, is the Ifttle estima¬ 
tion in which the female sex is 
held or rather, their esteeming 
them in no other-way th.an as cnn- 
tribut^ng to their pleasures dncT 
their sloth. The open and I> .rc- 
faeed manner in wliieh l)o;h '/ -'es 
and daughters were ottered lo. . .rt', 
from tl^c Chenoo or cliicf down lo 
the private g/mtleman, to any and 
all of the persons belohging to the 
expedition, was too disgusting to'* 
admit of any excuse. Some of the 
Chenoos had no fewer than fifty 
wives, and the Mafooks from ten 
to twenty, guy of which they seem-* 
ed ready to dispose of^ for the time, 
to their white visitors ; and the 
women in general were equally 
ready to ofleiw themselves, and 
greatly offended when their offer 
was not accepted. In all such 
transactions, too, the wages of pro¬ 
stitution were the solo motive on 
the part of the negro. There is 
some reason* to believe, however, 
that the*natives are not so much 
demoralized, where they have had 
less intfcrcourSfe with the whites; 
for Captain Tuckey informs us. that 
in no ope Iflitance, beyond Eni- 
bomma,'the, principal slave-market 
on the coast, did he find the men 
allant en avant, as he expresses 
it, in the offer of their women; 
but the Embomina men said, false¬ 
ly it is to be hoped, that it was on¬ 
ly their ignorance that prevented 
it, and that any of them would 
think himself highly honoured 
by giving up his wife or daughter 
to a white man. It is rather sin¬ 
gular, considering this laxity of 
conduct towards foreigjiers, that a 
breach of fidelity on the part of a 
married woman, in all other cases, 
is severely punished. Where na¬ 
tives are the only parties concern- 
e^,*an intrigue with another man’s 
wife entails' slavery on buth the 
offenders; and if the .s[toiise of 
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a Clicnoo slioiild go astray, he 
may inflict - what punishment he 
thinks fit on the lady, but the par- 
iin-ioiir must suffer death. An in¬ 
stance of this kind occurred whilst 
Tm}g of the vessel^ employed in the 
‘"expedition was stationed at Eln- 
bomma. The offender, in the 
first instance, was carried to the 
mate of a slave-ship then 'trading 
in the river, and o 0 ered to him 
for sale ; but, on being rejected, 
those who had the charge of him 
bound his hands and feet, and with¬ 
out fartlier ceremony threw him 
into the river. This is indeed one 
oi those anomalies in jhe human 
character which philosophy has liot 
taught us to explain •, and amidst 
the thousand caprices of negro 
feeling, it would ^hc in vain to 
search for a reason, why an open 
violation of propriety should be 
held innocent, whilst the crime 
which covers itself with the ap¬ 
pearance of decency should be visit¬ 
ed with the utmost rigour. 

The extravagancies of i tide na¬ 
tions, however, arc chiefly inani- 
tested in their superstitious ; and 
the people of Congo aie not behind 
their neighbours in ft..y species of 
absurdity. As to objects'of wor-^ 
ship, propel ly so called, they have 
none in the heavens, above, or in 
the earth beneath and if we ex¬ 
cept SO 01 C d'emonstiations of *joy 
ujion the appearance of the new 
moon, we shall not be able to trace 
amongst them any emotion in the 
least allied to devotional feeling. 
They put their chief trust in charms 
of various kinds, called by them feti¬ 
ches, in imitation of the Portuguese 
term fetei 90 ; and in the selection 
of these articles, they exhibit the 
strongest proof of the apostolical 
remark, that men, when they know 
not God, become vain in their imaS- 
ginations, and haye their fooRsh 
hearts darkened. “ Thcie is no- 
j'thipg, (says our author), so vile in 
neturc, that does not serve for 


a negro’s fetiche; the horn, the 
hoof, the hair, the teeth, and the 
bones of all manner of quadru¬ 
peds ; ih.e feathers, beaks, claws, 
skulls, and ,boncs of birds ; the 
heads and skins of snakes ; the 
skulls and fins of fishes; pieces of 
old Iron, copper, wood, seeds of 
plants, and sometimes a mixture of 
_^all or most of them strung together. 
In the choice of a fetiche, they con¬ 
sult certain persons wllbm they call 
fetichc-man, who may be consider¬ 
ed to form a kind of piiesthood, the 
members of which preside at the 
altar of superstition.” Some of 
.these charmS are imagined to pro- 
tiy-t from witchcraft, others from 
the effects of thunder and lightning, 
and a third sort against lilc atTlkcks 
of the alhgsrtor, the hippopotamus, 
the lion, and the tiger. If it should 
■SO happen, as it sometimes does 
happen, that in spite of his guar¬ 
dian genius, the wcaier should pe¬ 
rish by the very means against 
which he had adopted it as a precau¬ 
tion, no blame is ascribed to any 
negligence or want of virtue on the 
part of tlie fetiche, but to some of¬ 
fence given to it by the possessor, 
for which it has permitted the pu¬ 
nishment in question. On this ac¬ 
count, when a man is about to com¬ 
mit a crime, or to do that which liis 
conscience tells him he ought not 
to do, he lays aside his fetiche; 
he covers up his deity, that he may 
not be privy to the evil deed. Some 
one of the gentlemen under Caji- 
tain Tuckey offered a magnet to rt 
chief among the negroes, to be used 
by him as a fetiche. The latter 
instantly declined it, alleging that 
if would be a very bad *fctiche for 
a black man, as being much too 
lively, and haying too much savey, 
as he expressed it. ' 

Tile fetiche, it should seem, is 
sometimes used for purposes of the 
mot'I detestabi.,’ priestcraft. When 
any kind of pivperty is stolen, the 
owner applies lo the gingam^ or 
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charmer, for a fetiche, the effect of Their form of goveniinent ap- 
which is undeistood to be either to proaches very nearly to that which 
bring the thief to confession, or is denominated patiiarclial. The 
to punish the crime with sudden soveieign parainyunL of Congo 
death. Such is tlieir belief in the seems to be quite, an ideal pensofl?* 
power of the fetiche, that the goods age, who is represented as Jiving*' 
are coThmonly returned be fori'the far in tiie intciior, nobody knows 
term of grace is past; but if the where; and the actual governors 
property is not restored within two of tlie cjiuntry arc the Chenoos, or 
days, the charm is supposed to ’heads of tiiligs, under whom are 
have failed in that pai ticular mode the Mafooks*or collcc Ktrs of the 
of its .operation, and the eyes of icvenue, the Foornas or land-own- 
all the village are' then fixed on ers, the labourers, and lastly, the 
the hut of the suspected person, domestic slaves. The title and au- 
looking for the wonted vengeance thority of the Chenoo arc licredi- 
of the fetiche. To keep their craft tary in the female line. A Chenoo’s . 
in repute, accordingly, it is apprci^daughter, accordingly, has tlie 
bended, that on more important ot> privilege of selecting her own 
tihrr have recourse husband, and the person .she 

to |)oison, and in this .way sacri- fixes upon is no| at liberty to rc- ' 
fice some unfortunate individual, fuse; but it is a dangerous dis- 
in order to answer the expAtations tinctioii which is thus conferred, as 
of the deluded savages. An in- his wife possesses also the power of 
stance of this took place whilst our disposing of him as a slave, 
countrymen were in the river, and should he happen not to answer 
the victim fixed upon by the cun- her expectations. Aware of his 
ning fetichc-man was a young negro ticklish situation, he is sometimes 
in the service wf Mr Fitzmaurice, induced, we are told, to take the 
the master of the Congo sloop, start of her; and by the help of 
“The deceased, says this navigator, some poisonous mixture, with whicli 
had been one of my coolies, and the people* of«Congo are well ao 
was a fine strong young man about quainted, 'Tids himself of his wife 
twenty-four years of age. I had and of his fears at the same mo- 
seen him the preceding evening ment. 

walking about in good health, 'i’licse petty rulers live in a 
which, together with the circuin- • state bf great simplicity; and ex- 
stance of his having died in con- cept in having a crooked stick car- 
vulsion.s, leads me to suspect that, _ ned before them, when they ap- 
rather than suffer tlie efficacy of the 'pear abroad, the Chenoos'enjoy 
fetiche to be questioned, the priest very little of that pre-eminence 
had selected this poor fellow as the which would excite the ambition 
victim to his imposture, and had of a European. The lion’s skin, 
contrived to send him out of the as a rug to squat on, is said 
•world by poison; an opinion in to be .sacred to this order, the 
which I am the more confirmed, touching of which by the foot of a 
from the relations of the deceased ^common person is death or slavery, 
hailing found it* necessary to pre- From the Narrows downwards, 
sent the priest with a‘ larger qiia^i- the*cast-ofF dresses of French and 
tity of manioc and nuts than what Portuguese gencr^ constitute the 
had been stolen,—a nc^ss.iry pr^j holiday attire of tlie negro chief; 
caution, as my iuterp/ner assures but above the Narrows, the cos¬ 
ine, to preserve their l)wn lives.” tuine of even* the’highest among 
• • A a “ 
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the people pf Congo, is confined to 
ft small apron, with a few bone 
trinkets on their arms and legs. 

We regret to mention, tl/at the 
t-^. J;^ve-trade still 'continues in some 
* activity on the shores of the Chn- 
go, and on the coast both north 
and south of its estuary. The first 
question put to Captain ^Tuckey 
tipon enteiing the liver was, whc-» 
ther he was come \o buy slaves; 
and upon hcaiiog a statement 
uf the views which had brought 
him into their country, the Ma- 
fook.s expressed gieat dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the late regulations of the 
white kings, by whieh'thc coiunio-' 
dity of human cattle had been ren¬ 
dered quite a drug. The restric¬ 
tions imposed by the abolition bill 
extend now, as all our reader.s 
know, as far .south as to the eijiia- 
tor, and no baij^ain entered into, 
north of the line, is, of consequence, 
deemed legal or permissible; buttliis 
rule will never cfleft a complete ex¬ 
tinction of the tradc,‘for tjie slatees 
will readily march their kafilas a 
thousand miles to find a good mar¬ 
ket, whilst the love of gain will carry 
the sail of the Eurqjican'to any la¬ 
titude described on globt. or chart. 
Indeed, as the Editor remarks, no¬ 
thing short of a total and unquali¬ 
fied piohibition of the traffic: by 
every power in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, can afford the least hope for 
a total abolition of the foreign 
trade ; and even then there is but 
too much reason to believe, that the 
Mahoinmedan pow'ers of Egypt 
and Northern Afiica will, extend 
their tiaffic to the central legions 
of Soudan, which, in fact, since the 
nominal .ibolition. has very con¬ 
siderably increased in those quar¬ 
ters. 

We conclude by observing, that 
Captain Tuckey has paved thf way. 
."■for success to tlH next individual 
wlio shall undertake the exploration 
of the Congo. c ,provi.sions and 
two or till ee canoes conveyed over 


land to the upper termination of 
the Narrows, the people would em¬ 
bark fresh and entire on their voy¬ 
age of discovery ; and as the rjvei¬ 
ls navigabfe upwards for many 
hundred miles, there would be lit¬ 
tle difficulty in penetrating "To al- 
mo.st any distance into the itionior. 
The late party were killed, by fa¬ 
tigue and exhaustion, 'j hey kept 
their health uncommonly wc- as 
long as they were on the ,vv,iler, 
anti it was not until they t n' oun- 
tered the hardships nf the iomney 
by land, that tie y sut.kund<-T their 
exerti 01 i.s. , The iiarrtiw.s or cata- 
^r.'u 1,5 first obstructed their pi ogress; 
fl’icl they had just overcome every 
obstacl'e oppo,sg(jl hy that q^yym- 
stance, when they found it nc- cs- 
.sary to retrace their steps. P 5,ip- 
poinlment now stared Captaui f itc- 
key in the face; and not bcii>;' hie 
to bear the sight of hi.s d hig 
people, and the r.hagiin of lei'ail¬ 
ing home, re infecut. ! c died of a 
broken heart, I'dl.ci 'ii; afiom any 
particular bodily dui tern per. 


Memoirs of the late Mrs Eli- 
ZADETH Hamilton, ivith a -S'e- 
leclion J'rom her Correspo idtuce 
and other unpublished \Vthings, 
lit/ Miss Bengeii. In 'i vols. 
Vricc£,\, J.V. London, Longman 
eS- Co. 

HESE Memoirs are written 
by a personal friend of Mis Ha¬ 
milton ; and as the sketches' of 
her life which had been before 
given to the public were very.mea¬ 
gre and unsatisfactoi;y, we look¬ 
ed forward with much interest to 
their publication. They have, we 
confess, somewhat disappointed -us. 
The book, indeed, ha.s a title which 
tek'ds to excite false expectations ; 
for the rcaikr is led to expect that 
tlfe memoirl of Mrs H. are to form 
the prominent part of the work, 
while, in realty, they occupy a veiy 
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small pai t of it; and the selections 
from her correspondence arc not of 
sufficient value to form a compen¬ 
sation. The sketch of her life and 
character which is given by Miss 
Bcnger, is not remarkably iiite- 
rettuiig. It deals too much in 
gen-*'-.lities,andisdeficient in many 
of t!ic first requisites of biography. 
:il^Thii., we have no discriminating 
""^riticisin oil the wiitiags of this 
distinguished author, and not a 
single characteristic anecdote to 
enliven the narrative, and bring 
the person more immediately be¬ 
fore us. Miss B.'s plan, indeed, 
did not give her mlich scope fqjt 
these things ; foVshe states nl^^ic 
outset, that what she means to at- 
fEiiTpt' ■''iT'i^ii'jTly to collect, fioin 
Mrs H.’s early correspondence, or 
some other equally authentic source, 
such evidence of her principles and 
habits, her feelings and conduct, as 
may enable the reader to form an 
opinion from the suggestions of his 
unbiassed judgement." She may 
have been Jed into this partly from 
the circiiinstance, that her friend 
had actually begun an account of 
her own life, in which she professed 
to exhibit the pi ogress of her own 
mind j and partly, it is probable, 
from the scantiness of other mate¬ 
rials. But, whatever was her mo¬ 
tive, she has .idhered to it most, 
modestly \ and we have seldom met 
witli :i biographical sketch in which 
the writer was less thrust forward 
in tlic view of the reader. 

It is very much to be regretted 
that Mrs Hamilton did not, Vierself, 
live to complete the sketch which 
she has so minutely begun,—for few 
people seem to have been placed in 
situations moie favourable for giv- 
, ing them an acquaintance with their 
own innid,-^and few have bestowed 
sp much pains on acquiring that 
knowledge. The account stopsat the 
very place where t^e interest-.woiild 
have commenced/ She has merely 


travelled through the fiupily-gcnca- 
logy, acquainted us witnthccluuac- 
teroflicrgraivll'ulieraiid falher,aml 
soimicollaleial tol.iiioiis with whom 
her fiituie history was in some de¬ 
gree jinked, andiJesci ibed the hflp- 
pmess of that union of vv.bieh she 
was one of the fiuits. Her bio¬ 
grapher takes up the thread of t!ie 
history at this point, and canics it 
on by extraqis from her lelleis, in¬ 
terspersed with a lew' leiuaiks of 
her own, to connect these together. 

Mrs Hamilton was a descendant 
of the Hamiltons of Woodhall, 
wliich, in a country wiicre family- 
rank is oX so much consitlciation% 
have claims to great antiquity, for 
they boast of being one of the first 
Sixoafarnilies established in Scot¬ 
land, juid of btfing the parent stuck 
of the branches that have lieen en¬ 
nobled in this country, anil in 
France and Germany'. It appears, 
too, that she could pride herself on 
the virtue no less than the antiqui¬ 
ty of her *race, for the estate of 
Woodhall (now belonging to Mr 
Cainpbclt of Sliawfield) w-as grunt¬ 
ed, by a chaiter from Pope Hono- 
riiis, to.one of her ancestors, “.for 
good deciJs^ done in llic Holy 
Land,’^ia the first crusade. 

While we give this glance at the 
remote ancestors of Mrs H. our 
readers need not be alarmed at the 
itfea of their being led, by slow de¬ 
grees, from them downwards. She 
has, herself, taken hut one step 
from the time of the crusades to 
that of tlie covenant; and we sliall 
not confuse the narrative even by_ 
the Aention of many of her collate¬ 
ral relations, whom it w'as however 
quite natural and prppcr that she 
should introduce. Her great-grand¬ 
father was a zealous covenantei, 

' who, unable to brook the esi.iblish- 
ment of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
,emigrated, with his family anil pro¬ 
perty, to Ireland, and juiiThased a. 
tract of land in the county of Mo- 
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naglian, in Ulster, where he hoped 
to enjoy more freedom of coniscience 
than he had done at home. On 
Jii.s death, he left his fortune ii- 
inong four of his sons, who had re- 
ni'ili’ied with him cn Ireland ; and 
thus, for some reason that is not 
mentioned, no part of his property 
went to Charles, Mrs H.’s grandfa¬ 
ther. He had, at an early age, enter¬ 
ed the army, and hiuUpassed over 
to Scotland tt> join the regiment of 
cavalry in which he expected, from 
fainily-inteixst, to have rapid pio- 
motion; Init iia\ inggoneatthesame 
time to finisli In'; education at the 
Univoisity of Edinburgt, he ac- , 
(luired .1 ivhsli for literature, and 
was iiappy to give up liis hopes of 
Tinlitaiy promotion for the nioie 
quiet duties of a civil appointment. 
Shoi tly after he married a lady of 
con.siderahlc fortune, and, it w'ould 
stem,distinguished for beauty more 
than for discretion. Though a man 
of sense and honour, he was unable 
to put an cflectual check' on the ha¬ 
bits of expence, in vvhich Ins wife 
freely indulged. Her fortune was 
atlast dissipated r—Thecommand of 
money which his office ^ave, kept 
the feeling of embarr^.^ci?.*; for a 
while at a distance ; but bis eyes 
ivcie at last opened to the impossi¬ 
bility of his satisfying the demands 
of government, and so severe tp 
him was tdiis stroke upon his ho¬ 
nour, that he literally died from an 
excess of inenta! sensibility. While 
he had thus shown weakness in 
giving w'ay to his wife’s extrava¬ 
gance, he had displayed great judg¬ 
ment in th<’ education of his cSiild- 
ren, and left them much, though it 
was all theit. patrimony, in firm 
piineipics and well-icgulated ha¬ 
bits. 

Ills son, tlic f.uhei of Mrs. Ha¬ 
milton, who had been prosecuting' 
his favourite studies at the iiniversi- 
Tv, was, on this went, compelled 
'.o relinquish his fbrrner vjews, and 


to direct his attention to the mer- 
canfile professinn. He went to 
London, but from the effect which its 
atmosphere had on his health, he was 
forced to leaK e it at a time when he 
had the fairest prospects; and after- 
wards^fittled in Irfeland, whne he 
married a Miss Mackay, a lady of 
rare endowments, both of mind and 
person. The happiness which result- 
ed from this marriage was complete, 
but of short duration, for Mr H. 
was, a few years after, cut off in the 
vigour of. his life. 

Elizabeth, who was born at 
Belfast on 25th July 1758, wiis 
c.'je of three children whom he left, 
anui.at the early age of six years, 
she was assigned to^thejtare ofjilr 
and Mrs Marshall, the Tatter her 
father's sister, who resided in Stir- 
lingshiie. ,, 

It is here that the history of Mrs 
Hamilton herself commences, and 
her childhood exhibits an interest¬ 
ing picture of happiness. Her aunt 
was a woman of a highly cultivat¬ 
ed mind, and whose gogd sense had 
obtained a victory over family pride 
in her marriage with Mr Marshall. 
They had no family, and their little 
ward became to them as a daughter. 
The tWo first years of her life with 
them were spent, says Miss Ben- 
ger,— 

“ —in learning tasks, but in receiv¬ 
ing more instructive lessons from nature: 
fortunately site hafl a playmate of tlie otlier 
sex^ by whose example she was stimulated 
to feats of hardihood and enterprise; and 
happy to escape restraint, she readily joined ‘ 
her companion in fording the bums in sum¬ 
mer, or sliding over their frozen surface in 
winter. Mrs Marshall,, though sensible 
and accomplished, was no metaphycician, yet, 
in sanctioning these innocent pastuncs, she 
realised all that has been suggested by an 
enli^gluencd and elotpicnt philosopher *, on , 
tlie subject of elementary edulation.” 

At tfie age of eight her scholastic 
eduentmn commenced, an^.as Mr 

• iJiigalw Stewart. 
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Marshall’s house was 4 miles from 
Stirling, where the best schools in 
the neighbourhood were, she was 
boarded there, from Monday to 
Saturday, with a female friend. 
Mr Manson was her first teacher, 
and we confess we do not, evjpn in 
these fastidious times, feel any part 
of that shock which our fair.bio- 


lian, the Nonjuror, and the Ircsbyteri.in, 
were Sill equally welcome: to the example, 
still more than the precepts of’ her excellent 
friends, Mrs llamiltuii always referred tlic 
formation of her own moral and religious 
sentiments.” 

At thirteen she was again esta¬ 
blished at home, and a female 
friend was engaged to assist in 


grapher anticipates from the men- , music and drawing. We arc told 
"iW-of a master having presided by Miss 13,,* that a circumstance 
over a school for girls. We btg occurred, at this time,” which was 
leave to inform Miss B. that, in this highly characteristic of an cner- 
classic town of Edinburgh, and in getic mind^ A person who visited 
these very times of refinement, no- in the family, it seems, was at some 
thing is more common than for pains to shake the foundation of her 
girls at eight years of age to be idigious btjicf, and the arguments' 
structed by a person of the otl^^ for that jiurpose were stated as the 
sex ; and that there is nothing to sentiments of liberality, and back- 
be~w'urrueiearaT'in the case of Eli- cd by all the powers of ridicule. It 
zabeth, unless she had learned read- is im[>ossible to execrate too slrong- 
ing at home, which docs not appear ly the baseness of this attempt to 
to havebeen the case, and comnienc- undermine the faith of a young and 
ed her academical studies with the generous female; or too much to 
sampler. Be this as it may, how- rejoice in its failure. Mjss Ilarnil- 
ever, Elizabeth, under Mr Man- ton had one defence in her esteem 
son’s tuition, made rapid progress for her aunt,' who she was unwill- 
in her studies^ and was particularly ing to beljeve could be the dupe 
successful in writing, geography, of error; but she had a stronger 
and the use of the globes. She al- one still in thfi energy of her own 
so attended dancing, and became mind, that prompted her to resort 
passionately fond of that exercise, to the bqjt rncalft for removing her 
French was added in the following doubts. ' She carefully read the 


year, and afterwards drawing and 


music. 


With such various avocations, she could 


scriptures, and by stealth, because 
she felt that there was another than 
the ordinary reason ; and the re¬ 
sult was a firm convictiob of the 


experience ncitlier weariness nor disgust dur¬ 
ing her absence from home; yet the return 
of Saturday was always anticipated with arJ 
dour, and the arrival of old Lochaber, the 
horse which was to convey her from Stir¬ 
ling, hailed with unspeakable delight. Satur¬ 
day night was a festival, since she had then 
to relate all the adventures of the week to 
those she lovod, and could not but perceive 
how much they were exhilarated by herpre- 
seiice.”—“ Exclusive of tasks and sermons 
iMisuitcd to tire taste and capacity of child-j 
ren, religion assiflned in this family a most 
engaging a^iect. Mr Marshall attcmli^d an 
Episcopalian cliapcl, his wife conformed to 
the kirk; but the bigotry of sectarisin, and 
the rancour of party, were y both unknu^i'n; 

’and to their hospitable re^f, the Epi-xopa- 


truth of Christianity, founded, it 
would seem, in a great measure on 
its internal evidences. If Miss B, 
is correct in her dates, this triumph 
over infidelity, at so rally an age, 
was ve3y remarkable, and indicat¬ 
ed tlie vigour of mind for which 
Mrs H. was afterward; so much 
distinguished. 

“ During an interval of three or four 
j-vjirs, she had been precluded fnaii all per. 
soii.‘.li intercourse witli her nc!in'-;t rel.it iin.’. 
•Ab length she was gratified by ^ccing her 
brother, who having'eomplrtcd liis .leadeiiii- 
C'll education under the lttveri.:»d Mr thir- 
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net of RellTVi. spent two years in Dublin, 
struj'jjliii-' against his repugnant mercantile 
pnr.iiiit and tinally determined to embru'c 
the nulii.iry profobbion. Ilis visit to Scot¬ 
land was a bomce of unspeakiible satisfaction 
^liluabelh, who found in her brotlicr, not 
mcrliy a companioTufcle friend, but an ob¬ 
ject of cntluLSiuslic atuicbment—a directof of 
her studies—an orator to whom slie w:us 
proud to yield implicit obedience.” 

“ Early in 1772, Mr Hamilton having 
obtained a cadetship in the Isast India 
Company’s service, wiilcd ft^jpi Europe near¬ 
ly at the same time that Mr Mtirsliall and 
his family removed to the beautiful little 
cottage at Ingrams Crook—!i romantic spot, 
ennobled by its vicinity to the celebrated 
trcani of Bannockburn. From the com- 
iTiencenu'iit of her residence at Ingrams 
flrook, Miss Hamilton may be supposed to 
iiavc completed the circle of Ichool attain¬ 
ments, to have suspended her lessons, and 
dismissed her masters.” 

From this period, the cTiief in¬ 
terest in the memoirs of many 
years of Mrs H.'s life arises from 
her connection with her brother, 
to whom she was greatly indebted 
for the formation of her character. 
We shall therefore beg 'leave to 
dwell at some length ory tliis part 
of her history. And bur readers 
will be pleased with ‘the interesting 
view which it exhibits- of the 
warmth of feeling‘'ot'on®, whom 
they know better from the quali¬ 
ties of humour and judgement with 
which she was so richly gifted. 

We will help on the narrativq by 
quoting*irom her own letters, and 
from the account of lior biograph- 
’fr: — 

“ 177B.—The last time I addressed niy 
beloved brother, I had given up all hopes 
of the happiness I hjive since ei/oyal m 
visiting old Ireland. All my schhues for 
bringing .about that long wished for expedi¬ 
tion had provejjl so unsuccessful, that I was 
obliged to lay all further thought of prose¬ 
cuting them aside, and to content myself 
witli the uncertain prospect of receiving a 
visit from my sister, when a letter from 
. — —threw me into the greatest a{-i*il- 
tiou; it contained a proposal for my it]i- 
mediatcly accompanying him to Ireland. 
I got his letter at night; next day he and 

• 


his pupil came at three o’clock to dinner. 
It w.as not till after tlicir arrival that I ob¬ 
tained the full consent of my good aunt and 
uncle to go with them. I had not above 
half an hour to make myself ready for an 
expedition whidh I had been drinking of 
for some years. Our journey was agreeable; 
our passage by I’ort-Patrick was pliant; 
but nff meeting with my dear sister you 
will be better able to imagine from your 
feelings, than I can possibly describe. It 
.was too much for us* both. For my share, 
I had a sort of dread (hat I should be i. ukcU 
out of this pleasing dream into which I hail 
fallen; it was some time before I could con¬ 
vince myself of its reality.—It is now above 
three mouths that I have had die felicity of 
enjoying die company of the dearest of sis¬ 
ters, the kindest of friends, and laying all 
(Partiality aside,*the most amiable and sen- 
wWe companion I have ever met with. We 
wtmi nothing but the company of our dear 
Charles toTmake us tijily ha ppy. ” ^ ^ 

After spending six months in 
Ireland, ^rs H. returned to com¬ 
parative solitude at Ingrams Crook, 
which was shortly after rendered 
doubly solitary by the death of her 
aunt. Mr Marshall's health was 
unbroken, but he was accustom¬ 
ed to the society of liis niece, and 
felt her absence so much, that she 
formed a resolution to accept no 
invitatiorxin which he was not in¬ 
cluded ; and thus, for the first six 
years after Mrs Marshall’s death, 
site was hardly ever from home 
unless accompanied by her uncle. 
The following extracts from letters 
to her brother, give us an idea of 
her mode of life during this period. 

I 

“ 1780.—1 believe there are few houses 
where the genius of concord and peace reigni 
more xminterruptedly than in our little man¬ 
sion ; we still keep up a social intercourse 
with all our neighbours, among whom are 
many worthy and some very agreeable peo¬ 
ple. There is a stiffness of behaviour, a 
deliciency of taste and sentiment, which 
reigns through tlie generality of the inhabit- 
'ants of a little villa^, that is quite inimicdi 
to the genius of frieHdshii>.”-“ What would 
1 not^ive if I could have you an inmate of 
our mansion 'i Your company, if it did not 
traiif,}brm our co^oge to an absolute palace, 
would make it thf^ibode of mote happiness. 
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tiun is usuaify to be found in one* You 
disclaim evety ambitious view for yoursdft 
and to me you forcibly recommend con^t* 
ment with my humble lot. Why then »n- 
tinue in a speudid banishment ficpm every 
tender relation—firom all tile charities of life, 
as you yourself express it—when even with 
your present fortune, you might here enjoy 
peace, ease, and independence ?”—♦« ITtil. 
How pleasing is the idea, that you tnay 
■ perhaps at this moment be penning an in* 
, . teresting account of your campaigns, yoip: 

'idlRiy dangers, and I hope I may add de* 

‘ liverances, for my perusal I The, idea is de¬ 
lightful, and I will cherish it, for 1 am a- 
tiaid to entertain the still more pleaeang one 
of a personal interview; and yet castles built 
on that foundation, are the most pleasant 
amusement of my leisure hours; for here 
tranquillity holds an unihtcrrupted reig!^ 
From the time I get up in the momjag, 
till my uncle makes his appeaiance,;BA^din- 
^et. I liave.np niqje use for tllfe f^lty of 
speech, than the monks of La Trappe; then 
indeed I get a little conversation in the style 
of the coimtry, of the badness of the roads, 
the qualities of manure, or jmUticSf which 
we discuss to admiration- Had my uilcle 
been commandcr-in-chief of the sea or land 
forces, or I prime minister at home, Corn¬ 
wallis would have been victorious, and 
Graves had sent the French home with 
disgrace. After settling these important 
matters, my ceverend companion b^es his 
nap, and I rattle at my harpsichord till our 
reading time bqpBs, (which is usually from 
7 to II), and then I hold &rth on various 
subjects. History wd travels are our chief 
favourites, but with them we intermix a va¬ 
riety of miscellaneous literature, with now 
and then a favourite novel to relish our 
graver studies.” 

It was in the situation described 


of Mussulman Laws, had-Originated 
in the enlightened libe^lity of Mr 
Hastings, and Mr Anderson, a 
niergber of the Asiatic Society, had 
been selected ta perform the task. 
His health, howQver, would 
ihit liim to undertake it; and, 
order of tlie Governor and Council, 
it was next devolved on Mr Ha* 
milton. To a mind like that of 
Mr H. eag^ujly desirous of honour¬ 
able distinction, this public acknow¬ 
ledgement of his merit was the best 
rewardlfor the persevering exertion, 
by whicli it was wojj. • 

On the 2()th December 1786, Air 
Hlkiilton arrived at Ingrams Crook, where, 
after reposing a few days in that home of 
peace and hospitality^ be proceeded to Dub¬ 
lin to sec Iiis ddeat sister, from whom he 
received a no less tender welcome. In his 
subsequent journey to London,' he enjoyed 
the society of this lady ; and no sooner was 
his business triinsacted, and tiic history 
of the Uohilhi war published, than they 
both returned to Mr Marshall’s cottage, 
when, for the first time rince their motlter*s 
death, this afTectionate family was reunited 
beneatlk the same roof. 

“ In tll^omcstic circle die whiter passed 
away, the^ring rapidly succeeded, and tlie 
society of MMIamilton gave to every day 
an undipiinishcd zest. Ilis conversation L 
generally allwwi^ to have po.sjc.iscd equal 
uttracti^s for a select or a mixed audience, 
and whctiier grave or gay, enlivtiied by an¬ 
ecdotes, or enrichcil by refleeiioii.-, animated 
by military details, or cmbellLshcd with pic¬ 
turesque descriptions, it still supplied an in¬ 
exhaustible fund of information and "nter- 


in'these and other letters that Miss 
Hamilton was contented to spend 
the best years of her life: cheeiiul- 
ly to give up the pleasures suited ‘ 
to her youth, and to devote her 
time and attention to the comfort 
of her tjeiierable friend. Her soli¬ 
tude was at last destined to be en- 
livv M by the presence of him in 
,wh ).a the greatest part of her w%rm 
aifectig^ were epneentrated. ' Her 
broJ^^Viu 1786, rcturno^l fromy 
Inrfi^^iad in a capacity most ho- 
noufelbie to him.‘:elf. A psoposal * 
translating tl’b Hcdaya or Code 
. VoL. 11. B 


taimnent. By Miss HaiTiiUon*who dclighi- 
ed to ascribe to her brother the devclope- 
ment and almost the creation of her mind, 
this auspicious season was always represent¬ 
ed as the era of a new existence. ^Vllow^ 
ing for the exaggeration of enthusiasm, it 
was Ibnpossible that site should not have 
been^entially benefited by her daily in¬ 
tercourse vvith an enlightened man, who, 
frontt natural and acquired endowments, was 
emifieDtly calculated to Ailarge her views 
and ti) regolate her opinions, by correcting 
the thistakes inddent to a self-taught recluse, 
and ingrafting hberality and candour on her 
^tivo stock of good sense and mental in* 
dependence. 

“ ItWos not, however, that Miss IlamiJtou 
borrowed from her brothc:’» mind, but tha* 
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he taught her to explore hex own latent and 
hitherto iinapprt^riated treasures ; it was lor 
his penetration to discover, in the beautiful 
Howcr-) that embellished the surface, the qua¬ 
lities of file soli beneath. From sympathy, 
rather than emulation, ^>he was led to assi- 
niilat" herself to him in the character of 
hoe- pursuits. Ilis conversation inspired hor 
with a taste for oriental literature; and with¬ 
out adecting to become a Persian scholar, 
she spontaneously caught the idioms, as she 
insensibly became familiar with tlie customs 
and mannors of the East.” 

c. 

With how muL’h greater delight 
does the mind love to contemplate 
a domeslie scene of this kind, than 
anyoncamidst thebustle ofbiisincss 
or the whirl of fashion ! The circle 
w*a3 indeed small, but thehfFections 
and the pleasures resulting from 
it were on that account only the 
more valuable. We have a good old 
man enjoying the cairn evening 
of life in the society ol' tliose who 
were most dear to him. We have 
a man in the pride ol' life, not re¬ 
tiring. from active pursuits to linger 
out his existence in indplencc and 
useless regret, but pausing merely 
in the midst of his carcOr.tJo enjoy 
some of the rewards which his merit 
had won, and, by this brmvthing- 
time, to secure the /)lt?jiurient' of 
greater. And the groupe' Is en¬ 
livened by the presence of two in¬ 
teresting females, the one described 
as deserving of all their attach¬ 
ment ; the other known to possess 
the linesl! qualifications of mind, 
and then happy in the developc- 
ment of the talents with which na¬ 
ture liad so richly gifted her. 

This delightful family-party was 
broken up by the departure of Mr 
J^Jamilton for Londpn. MisSi II. 
was allowed to accompany him, 
and, as he was attached to Mr 
Hastings, and intimate with his 
friends, she was introduced into 
the best society. 

iJ 

“ In this jjolished circle Miss Hamilton 
cliscovcrcd all the cliarms of novelty aud 
congeniality; and it was here perhaps tluit 


she tir.tt became alive to the consciousness of 
her peculiar talents. Learning may be in¬ 
sulated ; imagination delights in solitude ; 
but wit and humour arc social quahtics, and 
can only be excited in a genial clement. 

“ In the sumn.er. Miss H. returned to 
Ingram Crook, but in the following autumn, 
Mr Marshall, who hiid hitherto enjoyed un- 
interriqi^ hcaltli, wa.s attacked by an epi¬ 
demic complaint, which in a few days con¬ 
ducted him to the grave. After this priva¬ 
tion, MLss H. liad no motive for remaining 
at the Crook. She tlierefore speedily^" 
joined her brother and sister, with whom slie 
spent nearly two years, chiefly in the metro¬ 
polis, and occasionally in making rural ex¬ 
cursions.” 

This happy, and to herself use- 
fed^ time of Miss Hamilton’s life, was 
bro*<)ght to an end by the comple¬ 
tion oY^the Hedaya, when her bro¬ 
ther was appointed fesiHent artfie 
Vizier’s Court, and had to prepare 
for his departure from England. 
Slie returned to Ingrams Crook, 
where she was gratified by a visit 
from her brother ; and the follow¬ 
ing passage from a letter of his, 
written shortly after he had taken 
leave of her, gives an ^interesting 
view of the struggles in his mind 
between satisfaction at the honour- 
.able distincfioii to wliich he had 
attained, and regret at parting with 
what was still moie dear to him. 

“ 16th Sept. 1791.—.Toy be to Shiras and 
its charming bowers! 0 Heaven preserve 
thee from decay ! Tims sang the immortal 
Hafiz on first quitting tlic place of his na- 
tivUy, and thus sang I as 1 quitted the man¬ 
sion of soft tranquillity and domestic peace, 
to engage once more in the puraiits of a 
world for which 1 begin to fi'ar I am but 
indifferently qualified. Alas ! what are those 
wild delusive passions wliich so eternally lead 
mankind out of the road of r:'.Aional felicity, 
aud urging them to grasp at the shadows 
of avarice, vanity, or ambition, chuse thuii 
to forget or overlook the humble but more 
substiuitial blessings which they may com- 
maiul! But soft—is not hapj^jacss equally 
tlie portion of every state afj^l-Ai^lmay 
not that yery tranquillity yvm|:‘^,‘OHl».lran- 
sient view we so much ^inire af- 

. ter, carry in its train; the diTmon? soul- 
rusting‘tarpor and stagnant apathy'?-Bow, 
then, inr soul, with humble resignation to 
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the Jccrccs of Proviilcnce, in whatever {.phere 
it is thy lot to move. Such, my dearest Bess, 
was the train of reflections which occupied 
me on the day of my departure from your 
sweet dwelling.” ^ 

Ingrams Crook was now very 
^different from what it had ever keen 
before; and Miss H. accustomed as 
she had been to tlie pleasures of 
cultivated society, was less dis¬ 
posed** than formerly to laugh at 
“Thsii^wn seclusion. Her brother's 
departure, too, was deferred to the 
spring, and she had the .additional 
mortification to reflect upon, that 
she had deprived herself of his 
company long before there was any 
necessity for having done so. Tivs 
was accordingly Q gloomy Vniter 
for liei'i and the following stanzas 
from an unpremeditated 'poem writ¬ 
ten at the time, will show the state 
of her feelings :— 

“ In one alone I saw, oh ! pleasing sight! 

The mind’s first gifts, the heart’s best vir¬ 
tues blend— 

In a loved brother s.aw them all unite. 

And mine the pride to call thaF brother 
friend! • 

“ Sudi were thy early scenes, deceitful year 1 

From these thy closing liour beheld me 
torn ; 

Condemn’d to leave whatc’er'my soul holds 
dear, 

lleluctant, sorrowing, lioiwless, and for¬ 
lorn.” 

In the mean time her brother's 
health had been on the decline ; 
but with mistaken tenderness, he , 
Jiad concealed from her the extent 
of‘his malady. A letter from him, 
though written with much delicate 
ambiguity, at last, however, dis¬ 
closed the secret. After telling her 
of the flattciing way in which a 
motion had been carried in liis fa¬ 
vour in the couit of proprietors^ < 
(it IS not said* what the object of 
this motion was), he goes on* to 
write:— ^ 

«• 

^ ’ “ The honourable and general testimo¬ 
nies of rcsnect and regard wiiich this occa- 

• ‘ n 


sion has afibrded me, is enough to reno\ ate 
the springs of life, and to stop tile progro'. .- 
of decay. Trifling and insignificant :is my 
cxisten<^ is, tliis is suflicient to reconcile me 
to its continuance ; at least 1 may rcason- 
sonably rejoice that I ti'/rr lU; d .to Itm/r'ir 

“ T(^this letter,” 5iys Mi,. B. “ 
Hamilton replied in person. Toueheil even 
to agony witli the allusion to her biotlur'.s 
cxhausletl constitution, she conceived an 
alarm that was not to be repressed, and in- 
•stantly coniinenceti her journey. On re,idl¬ 
ing Mr HanultoiJf lodgings at Uauipsteatl. 
she found lier sister already arrived, but ilie 
object of their imittial solicitude was no 
longer in a state to leave Fngland. Daring 
some weeks’ of this mournful reunion, tlie 
patient contimied to linger, and his friends 
to fluctuate between doubt and despair. On 
*he 14th Mariji (1792) the conflict ended, * 
when in the prime of his ambitious hopes— 
with the prospect of rcaliring all hi* early 
dreams of distinction, Charles JIainilton e.\- 
pireil, preserving to rhe last moment all the 
sensibilities that euilsur the man or exalt the 
Christian.” 

After the dc.uth of her brother, 
there is nothing in the incidents 
in these inemoirs at all interesting. 
We shall therefore allude to one or 
two of th^* general features of her 
life, and tocher varioirs work.s; and 
add a few Rtracts illustrative of 
her charaett^*''* 

Mivss HT when .somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in^ ii?;Took the name of 
Mrs Hamilton, but she never was 
married. There is a mystery con¬ 
nected with her history, in one par- 
ticulfjr, which perhaps we have no 
right to wish had been unravelled. 
Her biographer tells us, that be¬ 
fore she aspired to literary fame, a 
faiier vision “ floated on her fanev : 
a happiness dearer than distinction 
appeared to invite her acceptance ; 
but the vision passed away happily 
without casting an invidious shade 
on her future existence." • And the 
following passage from Miss H.'s 
► private journal, relating to the same 
circumstance, will not be read with- 
ouWjcep interest. While speaking 
of the uses of adversity, she says: 

“ Again perlraps my mind might have 
wandered in tMfe floftery field of earthly 
b ‘i 




bliss, had it nbt been called to reflection by 
the sharp sting of disappointment; a dis¬ 
appointment, the efiects of which upon my 
mind bore no proportion to the cau^, and 
wliich in the retrospect must make me still 
corit.rious of my own weakness, and for ever 
ttiflidcnt of my own judgment; and which 
ought likewise to render me indulgent to the 
weakness, and compassionate to the sorrows 
of others, even where they appear most 
imaginary.” 

While wc arc on tSic subject of 
love and marriage, we believe that 
the following extract from a letter 
to her brother, who had wished her 
to go out to him in India, will not 
.be considered olit of place:— 

\ 

'< But the thousand delicacies that form a 
barrier'to every woman possessed of true 
female feelings, I never could have attempt¬ 
ed to overlook; nor woijld even die certainty 
of ffflling a husband weigh so very deeply 
with mo as you gentlemen may perhaps 
imagine ; nor am I sure I should he quite 
so sakalle as you might partially suppose; I 
believe the pert adventurt'.s would have the 
advantage of me. Some antiquated notions 
of refinement might stand in my way, such 
as, that there were some requisites besides 
fortune essential to happines^,—a similarity 
of disposition, an union of* |^icait and senti¬ 
ment, and all those litri'" «t*licacies, which 
one whose only ambition is tt*‘posscss wealth, 
and whose most ardei^jwish is^he parade of 
grandeur, may ovedook, but b'lich one of a 
difl’erent education, and another manner of 
thinking, could not dispense with.” 

During the last years ©f her life 
Mrs IJ. resided chiefly in Edin¬ 
burgh, whore she had the command 
of the ^iety most suited to her 
taste and habits. ** Her house was 
the resort,” says an intimate friend 
in a letter to Miss Benger, ** not 
only of the intellectual, V.t of the 
gay, and even of the fashionable ; 
and her cheerfulness, good sense, 
and good* humour, soon reconciled 
every one to-the literary lady. So 
much were her morning hours' 
crowded the first six months «he 
passed in Edinburgh, that I«^nce 
v.^^emembcr her friend Mr McNeill 
her, he really bejieved she had 
^l^any visitors«as the Irish giant." 


Her character, however, gave her 
a privilege which all cannot enjoy, 
that of seeing no more of her friends 
than was consistent with her lite¬ 
rary and domestic arrangements. 
Thus we are told by her biogra- 
pher,^that when her health permib- 
ted, she devoted the morning to 
study, and did not descend to the 
•drawing-room till two o’clock, when, 
she had usually some intimateffiend 
to receive her. Monday was,;h^v.- 
ever, an exception to her general 
rule. On that day she held, it 
seems, a sort of levee, and we need 
not say that it was brilliantly at- 
■ tended., 

* X^rious domestic circumstances, 
howevA', we are, tdd*. along^with 
her bad state of health, had com- 
billed to determine Mrs H. to fix 
her residence in England. Her 
departure was hastened from an 
alarming attack of inflammation in 
the eyes, attended with extreme 
pain, which caused her to be ex¬ 
cluded from the light, and render¬ 
ed her incapable of attending to 
books, or any other kind of amuse¬ 
ment. It was from change alone 
that hef friends cxpeelcd advan¬ 
tage. She accordingly proceeded 
to the south, and reached Harrow- 
gate, wherjB she tried the waters 
without success, and where, after 
lingering out a few weeks, she died 
on 23d July 1816. Her remains 
were interred in the churcli tlicre, 
and a simple monument, with a 
suitable inscription, has been since 
erected by her sister. 

Miss H. had been early placed 
in a situation calculated to give her 
habits of thinking; and when these 
arc formed, the transition to a ha¬ 
bit of writing is t{ery easy. Gne 
of her finst essays, and certainly her 
first that appeared in print, was the 
journal whk'h she had kept for the 
amusement of her aunt, of a High-' 
land Tour, and which a friend had 
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sent without her knowledge to a 
provinciiil magazine. Her next at¬ 
tempt was a novel in the epistolary 
style, founded on tlic story of Lady 
Arabella Stuart; but thi,s we presume 
never saw the light. It is conjee- 
tured, however, by her biographer, 
from a passiigc in the letters of the 
Hindoo Rajah, that her earliest ef¬ 
fusions, like those of her prototype, 
Charlotte Percy, wcie chiefly in* 
'^erse. A" paper. No. 46. in the 
LoTirigcr, was her first voluntary 
contiibution to the press. It shows 
that she had accustomed herself 
both to think and to write, and was 
one of the few which Were admitted, 
into that work without the aulhoi’s 
name being known. AftctIj^fTi'*bro- 
fnci’s death, IRs advice that .she 
should engage in some literary pur¬ 
suit, often occiurcd to her; and he 
was in this way instrumc'ntal in di¬ 
recting hei’ decidedly to literature, 
while he was mote obviously in 
Miss H.’s eye in the composition 
of her first work of importance, the 
Hindoo Rajah. In it she found a 
melancholy’plcasure in delineating 
his character under the name of 
Percy. This work appeared in 
17 . 96 . In 1806 her I^odern Phi- 
losophfrs was published, and passed 
through two editions before the end 
of the year. The ’first volume of 
her Letters on Education came out 
in 1801, and Agrippina a year or 
two afterwards. Her Letters to 
the Daughter of a Nohlemant pub¬ 
lished in 1806, had their origin in 
. a situation which she occupied for 
a .shoit time. A nobleman had so¬ 
licited I'lcr to superintend the cdu- 
I’ation of his children, who had lost 
their iribthcr j and to induce her 
to consent, ho had offered her a sc- 
, parate establishment, and the ap¬ 
pointment f)f a governess to act un¬ 
der her direction. Miss aftor^ 
much hesitation, ^reed to live in 
the family as a friend, and, Miss 
B. expresses it, to assist his Lord- 
ship in forming proper arrange¬ 


ments.” This plan, however, con¬ 
tinued in exercise for six months on¬ 
ly •, but with that reserve in which 
Miss B. frequently indulges, and 
whieff in this case is probably quite 
proper, we are not told on what jtc- 
cnuiit* it broke up. Miss H.'s so* 
licitude for her young friends did 
not, however, end with her perso¬ 
nal superintendence, and these let- . 
tors arc part of the fruits of it. 
Her next wdfk of any.consequence 
was tliat which, if not her ablest, is 
certainly her most popular one. 
The Cottagers of Glcnhurnic. And 
her last, exclusive of a tract on 
Public Schools, was her popular 
Essays oft the Elcmenlarif Princi¬ 
ples of the Human Mind. 

The writings of Mi.ss Hamilton 
exhibit the best view of her charac¬ 
ter. But for the satisfaction of our 
readers, we shall give a few extracts 
to show how highly she .stood in the 
esteem and affections of those who 
knew her best. 

" Ir^ll my intercourse with the 
world,”^qys Mr Hector Macncill, 
one of bw^rlicst and most inti¬ 
mate (rj^ds, “ P never knew one 
with a^nAr«|gind, a warmer hcait, 
a clearer Read, or a sounder under¬ 
standing; and pel haps were wc to 
particularize the most prominent 
features in Mrs Hamilton’s intellec¬ 
tual character, we might select the 
two last mentioned as the most re¬ 
markable. Such was the clearness 
of her conceptions, and such the 
qiiickne.ssof her discrimination, that 
she seldom or never- hesitated a 
moitcnt to give her opinion de- 
eidealy on any subject introduced. 
And vvhat is equally remarkable, 
seldom or never wertf4ier opinions 
erroneous. Such is the result of 
my observations on one I knew 
.above forty years,, during whicl^ 
^she continued to rise in my c.stiin/- 
• tion. In her death I have su\ 
tained njoss whicli I have rcasoiV. 
to think»I iK'ver can repair; hut 
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whilcniylicni t blecdsalthe thought, 
it ci’iiscs not to glow attlie remerii- 
biancc (if Jier virtues." 

'J’o the remarkable readiness and 
rinicctness of judgement herd' al- 
hith'd to, we may also give the tes- 
Tunony of Dr CurrSe. “ Tliat*Mi»s 
PLiinihon,” said he one daj' in 
ronversation, “ is a clever, clear- 
lieadcd creature ; when wc aje all 
arguing and disputing on what we 
cannot deternnne on, liie comes in 
with gne of her shoit remarks, and 
sets us right in an instant, by hk- 
iing ilie nail vxaclh/ on the head.” 

Miss Edgeworth and Mrs Ha¬ 
milton had been introduced to one 
afiothcr in Pidinburgh, sfime years 
before the death of the latter, and 
liad soon formed an intimacy and 
fj iend.sliip. The following extract 
is fiom an account* sent to an 
Irish paper by Miss E. shortly 
after ftirs Hamilton’s death. Af¬ 
ter a just tribute of praise to her 
talents, she proceeds;—“ AU who 
had the happincs,s' to know this 
amiable woman, will with ^ine ac¬ 
cord bear testimony to thtAnith of 
that feeling of affection vfhich her 
benevolence, kindness, cheer- 
I'ulncss of temper ii^gy-e^* She 
thought so little of herself,'^nd so 
much of others, that it was impos¬ 
sible she could, snpermr as she was, 
excite envy : Slie put every body 
at ease in her company, in good 
humour add good spirits with them¬ 
selves. So far from being a rc- 
stiaint on the 3 'oung and lively, she 
encouraged by her sympathy their 
openness and gaiety. She never 
/lattcjed ; but slie always foamed 
the most favourable opiniontthat 
tiuth and good sense would permit, 
of every indj.'sidual who came near 
Iic'r. Instead, therefore, of fearing 
^nd sluinning her penetration, all 
loved and courted her society 


just as she found a convenient op¬ 
portunity to thrust them in. They 
are evidently, however, founded on 
her own observation, and are in ge¬ 
neral judicious. We shall conclude 
with one which gives a very ami¬ 
able view of Mrs Hamilton’s cha¬ 
racter.^ 

“ It has been remarked, tliat women are 
s^-Idoin disposed to encourage the devclope- 
inent of literary tolcnt in their o\iji -sex, 
though Uicy arc not slow to offer homage to 
those who have already acquired a tith/'^o 
celebrity; and that, whilst every indigent 
man of genius finds a patroness, there is 
scarcely a solitary instance of a female, 
placed in sumlar circumstances, who has 
been drawn front obscurity by the same 
propitious influence. It would be easy to 
cxpathijl^ on the illibcrality of general reflec¬ 
tions ; It'i# better to igipugn their autho¬ 
rity by individuiil example. Perfectly free 
from vanity, and from jdl the feelings con¬ 
nected with selfish passion, Miss Hamilton 
never appeared to exult more in her own 
success, that when it invested her with the 
privilege of lending support to some unpro¬ 
tected female, about to enter on the same 
adventurous cotnse. Merit, wherever dis¬ 
covered, immediately attracted her attention, 
and often did she animate the diffident, or 
direct the inexperienced 

• Miss Benger has g^ven one instance of 
the interest taken by Mis H. in rising ge¬ 
nius among her own sex. It gives us much 
pleasure to he able to add anothi?-^ in the 
following letter, with which we haVe been 
favoured by the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed. And in doing so wc arc happy 
to furnish so honourable a testimony to Uie 
merits of another lady, who is no less distin¬ 
guished fur her amiable manners, unaffected 
good sense, and d.omestic virtues, than for 
her talents as an aiithor. 

“ Mrs Hamilton presents compliments to 
Mr —. witli the books whicli he so 
kindly sent her, and many thanks for the 
gratification they have afibrded. Of the 
Saxon and Gael she indeed cannot say 
raudi, not having fouqd suifici^t induce¬ 
ment to go through more than half a vo¬ 
lume. But she received much pleasure 
from Clan-albin, which is evidently the 
woA of a very superior mind. Though 
far from faultless in point of taste, its faults 


A Miss RengeA own remarks ^y a rich variety 

A, . if lit n of excellence.—.All the speamens of natu- 

n ic rnaiactei oi Mrs H. arc scat-* ral and orofessionm character are eviderttly 
J^crttl up and down in the memoirs, drawn from life. The author must hate 
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Prayers, for the Use of Fami¬ 
lies mid Individuals, By James 
Wilson, D. I). Minister of Fal¬ 
kirk. Edinburgh, 1818. 

"W HEN this volume was first 
fiiit into our hands, we did not^he- 
sitate to express some doubts as to 
the expediency of such a publica¬ 
tion in the present improved state 
of society. Unwarranted by the 
pi'b^.ige of our church, it seemed 
also uncalled for by the actual con¬ 
dition of the people who are placed 
under its ministrations; and, in 
short, viewed in the must favour¬ 
able lights in which it could be 
taken up, it appeared to us as bei«?g 
latijcr a hazardous expcrimciit in 
a Presbyterian minister to set forth 
a collection of prayers, how devout 
soever in sentiment, and suitable 
in expression. It was suggested 
to us, however, that forms of pray¬ 
er arc not positively prohibited by 
any law of the church, and, more¬ 
over, that for the purposes of pri¬ 
vate devotion ,they are even re¬ 
commended, as far at least as to 
be used in the way of guide and 
assistance, by the_»i«est ambng our 
ecclcsiastica.lHatt(horities. Dr Wil¬ 
son, too, in a very judicious and 
well-written preface, reaiarks, that 
“though the fathers of our church, 
with many persons of literature 
and piety, both at home and a- 
broad, recommended prayers of. 
our own preparation, yet ' the 
Church of Scotland did not pro- 


bern equally aaiuainted ■with Scotland 
and Ireland—equally conversant with the 
manncTb of the higher and the lower class¬ 
es, and perfectly familiar with the army. 
The descriptions are beautiful through¬ 
out, but dicy have too much of die 
finislt of cabinet pictures to catch the eye of 
the vulgar. None of those to whom Mrs 
H. has heard the work ascribed could posA- 
bly have written it. Tlie autliyr will, how- 
rvt-r, be probably disposed to own it, when iv 
€ufficiently, known M meet the success it 
dc'-iTves,” 


hibit those who were timid or difli- 
cult of utterance to receive and em¬ 
ploy forms of prayer; for, say 
they, in their directions for linnily- 
devotion, * So many as can coFf- 
ceive prayer, ougfu to make use* 
of that gift; albeit, those who are 
rude and weaker may begin with a 
set form of prayer, but so as they 
*be not sluggish in stirring up m 
themselves, according to<.licir ilaily 
necessities, the spirit of prayer.’ ” 
Satisfied as to this point, then, 
we have only to examine the woik 
before us, on its own merits ; and 
it gives us sincere pleasure to ex- • 
press our hearty approbation, both 
of the plan on which it is construct¬ 
ed, and of the manner and gcneinl 
properties of styje which mark its 
execution. There are numcrouj 
prayers for daily use, as well as 
for extraordinaiy occasions, all 
composed with clear views of the 
objects for which Christians ought 
to address tha throne of grace, and 
breathing A once a most sublime 
and enlightened piety, and an ar¬ 
dent feeling Ipf. Jirotherly affection 
for the wli^ human race. 'I'he 
language tm'Oi^^fut is scriptural, 
and, of coiirse, well adapted to the 
expression of the devout and peni¬ 
tential emotions of the lieait. In 
some places it is perhaps a little 
florid f and in a few paragraphs 
the sentences arc not very well con¬ 
nected ; but on the whole, wc know 
'not a modern book of devotion bet¬ 
ter suited to all conditions of men, 
and particularly to families in the 
middle dlnd higher classes, than 
the manuA which is now befoic us. 
But our. readers shall judge fiotn 
a few .specimens. The is 
piaycr for the “.Sabbath Even 
fng r”— 

• “ 'Cljj worship ■thee, O Lord, as the Cre¬ 
ator of all things, animate and inanimate, 
by whom all things subsist. We appriKich 
thee as the source •of every good and every 
perfect gift; the foRntaitr of excellence, and 
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i!k* of our suptcuic irg.-t. ITniler 

ihy piok'ctioii wc ha\c cwapoil many evil', 
u'liicli wc could neither foresee nor prevent, 
[’roiii our childhood, even until n^)W, thou 
lyist been our frieifd and licnefactor; and 
when sorrows did evertako us, and dark- 
ness rested upon our tabernacles, P.iy inso¬ 
lations upheld «>t»T .Spirits, and the light of 
lioaven shed its iniluence upon our ehcer- 
Icss abode. Ifnowing how fr.nl w'c are, and 
sensible of thy loving-kindness, we will 
trust in thy metty foi^tjiue and eternity. 
Enable us to jieitbini aright the whole du¬ 
ties of life, that wc may mainttin consciences 
void of ofiOii'c, and enjoy tlie iulvantfigts 
of wisdom 101(1 devotion. Enlarge our fakh, 
and strengthen our graces; for oitr whole 
depends lice is on thy blessing, and without 
• the support of Heaven wc must faint and 
f:o'. t)ur stieiigtii of body,hind our stedfast- 
ncib of muid, are of thy gift ; and we hum¬ 
bly beseeeli thee to look on our infirmities 
with fatherly compassion. 

“ J)is])ose us to HU dilate on thy law both 
by day and night, and to tinnk of thy jiie- 
cepts wirii gladness of iveart. Incline Us to 
obey tby cornunindments, that we may be 
faithful and widiout oflcnce till the day of 
Christ. Enable us to bring foith the fruits 
of holinoB', whitili, by .lesus Whnst, arc to 
the praise and glory of.,thy grace. May 
we walk in divine love, as cljirlsl .also loved 
us, and hath given himsell'kin ofleiing and 
a sacrifice for sin. Undet/the pressure of 
many sorrows, which fillings have oe- 
casionod, wc desire to rise ft,j'iewness of In'e, 
and to watch over that do, mure 

than others’, easily beset us ?iMay prudence 
in the common afiairs of life preptiro us for 
the warmer affections of secret and f.imily 
devotion : Slay personal and domestic pray¬ 
er qualify us for the sublime engagements 
of pu^jlie worship; and may ever}* Bolenm 
approach to thy throne prepare us for tlie 
purer and more exalted enjoyuieiU.v of eter¬ 
nity. Impart thy blessing to the spiiitua^ 
labours of thy servants m the sanctuary; 
may tlic travail of tlicir souls be successful 
in die cause of righteousness, and may they 
be satisfied with the goodness (kj thy house, 
even of thy holy temple. Al/iy the pious 
engagements of this day, in public or in 
private, productive of much satisfaclion 
j'.o dio'^rious mind. Bless us, while we 
f live, with the joys of religion ; and in the 
heavenly abodes, where no teinide nor stal< 
ed forms of worship arc needful to excite 
devotion; and where no weaknesi^s re- ' 
quire successive confetsions, nor ffetuniing 
acts of repentance;—may we meet OUr be¬ 
loved fricntis widi the spirits of just men 
^,j(nade perfect; ayd iit'-y ve abide with 
si’icm for ever, in the fulness of joy, at 


Christ’s riglit hiuid. iNIay this family be¬ 
long to the family of Heaven, and may all 
the members thereof be epabled to fulfil the 
good pleasure of thy will. In the various 
relations of life, may we oonstantly remem¬ 
ber that our reckoning is on high. Com¬ 
fort those who mourn, bless our friends, 
tcacl us to forgive our enemies; and may- 
every oiic^ who has done at. injury to others, 
confess and forsake his error. Bless the 
young with prudence and piety, uphold 
the fcelile in all their weaknesses, support 
the aged, as they are bowed down^ and at 
die close of our pilgrimage, may we 
into revt, and be for ever with the 115^. 

“ And now, unto thee, who art able to 
keep us from falling, and to present us with 
ai-ci-ptance in the day of the Lord; to the 
only wise Gq;J, our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and for ever. Amen.”—Pp. 31.—35. 

* • \ 

The next is entitled a “ Moni- 
iiig praydi- lor a week day,” and 
runs as follows :—> 

“ We wor-.bip thee, O I.ord, wlio lia.st 
made the heavens with all their hosts, the 
earth and all things tliat arc thereon, the 
seas and all that movetl, in tlie waters, 
Great and m.arvcllous are thy works, Loid 
God Almighty, just and true are all thy 
ways. The heavens dtekare tiiy glory, and 
the firmament sliewctli forth thy praise. 
Day unto day utteictli speech, and night 
unto iii<j{ht shewo'ii_ knowledge. O Lord, 
how iriiinifold are thy'*'i:orks; in wisdom 
thou hast made them all! ' t 

“ Woi iliy art thou to rocc’ive glory and 
honour, thartk«giving and praise; for thy 
goodness endureth for ever, and thy crea- 
turc.s arc satisfied with the fruit of thy 
works. The eyes of ail tilings wait on tlicc, 
audthougivest them tlieir food in due sea.son. 
'J'houopcncst thy hand libcridly, and satis- 
flest the desires of every living thing. There 
is notliing too high for thee to superintend, 
nor any thing too low for thee to protect; 
thy kin;;,Join ruleth over all. Whither ean 
we go from thy Spirit, or flee from thy piet 
sence S' it is in thee that we live, and it was, 
from thee that we derived uiur being; none 
of thy creatures aie changed or perish with¬ 
out thy permission. 

“ By thee, O J.ord, we have been defend¬ 
ed through eveiy stagS of life’s pilgrimage, 
^’hen our infant minds neitlicr knew fear 
nor danger, thou didst protect ua; when 
we ran m 5ie heedless ways of youth and 
'die.4’)etienec, thou didst preserve us; and 
when wc knew tiOt now to addre-s thee n. 
prayer, tliou didst lupjily out manifold r 
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w»dU. By thy providence we were either 
defended from trouble, or by thy goodness 
delivered from tlie furnace of affliction. 
When temptations assailed lis, or when spi¬ 
ritual dang^ kturounded OUrgoin^, thy 
Ifiaind unse^ diteCteSd U4 id' safety," or de¬ 
livered US from the power of temptation. 

“1*0 thee we are indebted for the blessings 
of social lifcy and for all the joysfcf true 
friendship. We thank thee for that mea¬ 
sure of healtli, which enables us to rejoice 
in the hlessiii^ of heaven, and fiir a siiuhd 
judgnrent ea' appreciate their value. We' 
are more especiidly gr.tteful fV>r the pleasures 
',,f a religious life, and for all the means of 
mor^ and pious improvement. May our 
reasonable powers ncvci; be degraded by un- 
n'otthy pursuits, nor our understandings a- 
henateef from thy service. M ay neithet pas¬ 
sion nor prejudice iuislead,4»ur views ; and 
may we, at no time, suffer our minds to be 
betrayed into unworthy conceptions of thy 
nature and righteous government**. 

• Blit, above alfi wfe give tlice praise 
for Ohrist Jtsits, thine unspeakiitile gift, 
who is our peace, and having made peace 
by tlic blood of his cross, Imdi furnished 
the valuable means of reconciling all things 
unto thyself, whether they be things on 
earth or things in heaven. Atay Wc be 
guided by his precepts, and sanctified by 
his grace. May the fruits of righteousness 
appear in our whole deportment; in every 
relation of life may we faithfully discharge 
the duties of oift station ; and in the hour 
of final reckoning, may wc be enableil to 
give a good account of our stewardship. 

“ Kntrusted witli_,.falents, according to 
the measure of^ 4 .^ce that is given us, may 
we be faitljiul servants ih the household of 
God; anrf find it a good and a pleasant 
thing to shew forth ,thy.loving-kindness. 
Anurng the manifold proofs of thy tender 
mercies, wc would thank thee for our pre¬ 
servation through the sdence and t)ie sliiin- 
bers of the last night; and wc bless thee for 
all the ificrck's of ttiis mofning. May this 
fkinily take delight in doing thy will, antf 
may thy law be wiitten in their inward 
parts. Their prayer is, that the people of 
every nation and kindred may be blessed, 
ahd that iho’i Wouldst suit the ajjpoint- 
ments of thy providence to the various con- 
lUtions of men. Our hope is in thy inen^, 
and our confidence in thy promises. 

“ Forgive, we beseech thee, 0 Lord, 
our manifold sins, and accept of our scr-^ 
Mces, which weoScr unto tliee in the hum¬ 
ble hope of acceptance, through the media¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, our strenglli ajffl oiir 
Kedectncr. Amen,”—Pp. />5.—-69. 

VoL. 11. .. C 


Wc give one more, ".nprayer lor 
the sick— 

“ With aU humility and trust, we W'Oiihl 
approach thee, () l,oul. as the cieator of 
ouv bodies, and die jjn'st-ivcr of our sjdvit.s. 
\S«e tiMuik thee foi •every nijoynient, mitt 
for cveiy hope. Fnable ii-., ni times of trial 
and privation, to submit ]>atiently to tiie 
appointnmits of thy provuloiav. fn sc.i-son- 
of affliction, may we never be uimiindiiil i>i 
the mercies we have received, but jir-iise ilnv 
for thy goodness? which liasjieen eMceding- 
ly abundant above wlmt we deserve. Xoi- 
withstafidiug Our ingratitude ami diMihe- 
dience, tliy mercies never fail; ami tluui 
dost not willingly grieve the children oi' 
men ; nor aie there any of their alllietioiis, 
which may not be sanctified to their ipiprovc- 
nieiit, ami coaverted to their profit, 

“ Let the changes luid the vanity of 
earthly things raise our views to higher ob¬ 
jects, and may the eonsetpienees ot' sin and 
the mercies of Christ had us to repentance, 
(■'rant that the visftations of sickness, and 
the ceUainty of death, may dispose us so to 
mark and number onr days, that we may 
apply our hearts to spiritud wisdom. iVnd 
when trouble shall increase, may our hope 
be in thei^and grant us consolation in the 
jironiises pf tJiy grace, linable us to look 
beyond tlfci darkness , of the present scene, 
in the fui2,;,issurance of faith, resting sa¬ 
tisfied, that thou, who didst bring us into 
the world wijli .^siinguishcd favour, and 
hast conferred; ^ upon us snany blessings all 
our life lon^ wilt not forsake us at the hour 
of dcalli, bijpnfft ’i^de us in safety through 
the dtukiiess of the grave, and raise us to 
the mansions of eternal peace. 

“ Suit tlie dispensations of thy providence 
to thp various necessities of the human race. 
Have mercy on the afflicted person, for 
whom wc otter up our humble prayers, and 
strengthen all that arc on beds of languish¬ 
ing. flestore to health, if agreeable to tliy 
will, but prepare for all events, and foigive 
every sin. To live, may it be to grow in 
wisdom and devotion ; and to die, may it 
be to enter into glory. 

“ GnAt, O f,ord, that the prayers, the 
tears, anJ the aspirations of the penitent 
may be presented before thee with accept¬ 
ance, by tlie great High Priest*nf our pro¬ 
fession, who hatJi entered into^TIie Htdy 
place in heaven, having obtained eternal 
demprion for his {icople. If this sicknScs'^ 
sliall be unto death, wc commend the de- 
pa: *mg spirit into thy hands. May the ( 
fri^-nus ahd connections of the dying look 
c 
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with submibsion and tmst unto thee, who 
art the widow’s hope, and the orphan’s 
stay. Pardon all our sins, according to thy 
mercies ill Jesus Christ. And now do dwu, 
the God of peace, who brought agaip from 
the dead that great Sliepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covc- 
-siant, make us perfect in every good work 
to do tliat which is well-pleasing in thy 
sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.”—Pp, 135. 
—138. 

It strikes ns, th;^ the form of 
sound word.? contained in this vo¬ 
lume, will be of great use to the 
young divine as well as to the pious 
householder, for the most of the 
prayers are of such a nature as will 
.with very little alteration suit the . 
pulpit as well as the chamber. In¬ 
deed, they have something of a 
professional cast in their structure 
and composition, and, on this ac¬ 
count, may perhaps seem to want 
that particularity which might have 
been expected in a compend of do¬ 
mestic devotion. We allude chiefly 
to week-day prayers. But.jtgtke them 
all in all, they are woitbjr pi the au¬ 
thor, and afford abundan^>evidence 
of that good sense and propriety, 
and tho.se scholar-likear^uirements, 
which form the’basis of Wilson’s 
public character, ^^^':■til''^cfo^c offer 
the reverend gentleman oiir hearti¬ 
est thanks for his pious endeavours 
to maintain amongst us that primi¬ 
tive and most useful practice of 
family-worship ; and take leave of 
him at present, by expressing a 
wi.sh, that in the next edition of 
his work he would add to the num¬ 
ber of his occasional prayer.s, parti¬ 
cularly of those for the sick and 
the dying. C ■ 


cent, emphasis, pause, and force, 
or quaiity of sound ; iUustraied 
with symbolical miarks, and a 
musical notation, 4'C. S^c. By the 
Rev. Jai(|;s Chapman. Edm- 
burgh. Macredie, Shelly, ^ Co. 
18^8. Pp. 250. IOj. 6d. 

This is a very ingenious work, 
and cannot fail, we should think, 

' to prove in the hands of teachers 
a very useful guide to reading and 
declamation. It has, howevefrtlie 
disadvantage of presenting an ex¬ 
cessively repulsive aspect upon the 
first perusal. It looks in fact more 
like a work on Hindoo algebra or 
figurative arithmetic, than on the 
juvenile pursuits of elocution. But 
we are not to judge by appea**- 
ances. The object of the author 
is to reduce to fixed principles the 
important'arts of enunciation and 
delivery ; and after a minute study 
of his doctrines, we feci warranted 
in assuring our readers, that. he 
has brought forward many valuable 
truths which escape vulgar obser¬ 
vation, and laid dov/n numci aus 
precepts for the direction of both 
teachers and pupils, which will be 
of essential servivp in furthering 
the acquirements of^'dfe youthful 
orator. Mr Chapman is a practi¬ 
cal man, as.welkns a scientific 
writer; and in this able publica¬ 
tion, accordingly, he combines all 
that experience can warrant, with 
all that theoretical investigations 
could possibly suggest to an inqui¬ 
sitive mind. 

The system is taken, he informs 
us, from Mr Steele’s Prosodia Ra~ 
tionalis, a work of great merit and 
ingenuity.' » 




T:Ae Music, or Melody and 
“‘^Rhythmus op Language ; in 
which are explained, and applied 
1 to t heir proper purposes, on prin¬ 

ciples new in this country, the 
i^ive accidents of speech, viz. ac- 


“ I am CMivtnced,” he adds, “ that if 
fills bovk had been well understood by 
teachers at least, it would-not have been so 
long n^Iected; because, when comprehend¬ 
ed, it^^must carry conviction alqng with it. 

“ The intention of Mr Steele being to 
establish, upon the soundest philosophical 
principles^ this fact, tiiat the English Ian- 
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guoge has the same accidents of speech, viz. 
accent, emphasis, quantity, pause, and qua¬ 
lity of sound, as tlic ancient Greek and 
Latin languages, he was necessarily led into 
controversy; and in order satisfactorily to 
prove his point, it was propdl' that he should 
go much deeper intd tlie science of music, 
and all the minutia: of speech, thai| what 
is required in :i system adopted entiruy for 
instruction. 

“ Mr Thelwall, professor of elocution in 
London, is the only gentleman in Great 
Britain who teaches upon the principles of 
rhe Prosodia Jtationalis, with improvements 
of ni3><>wn ; and I have every reason to be¬ 
lieve, has justly met with that success from 
the public, to which he is entitled. His 
Illustrations of English Rhythmus arc par¬ 
ticularly valuable, for the manner in which 
he accounts for the pulsatiotl and remission, 
or thosis and arsis of the Greeks. I have 
taken the liberty of drawing some useful 
hmts from this worl(^ 

“ I hope I have rendered the system, if 
not more complete, at least more simple, 
and easily comprehended, ^y illustrating 
many of its intricate parts mofe minutely, 
accompanied with a greater variety of ex¬ 
amples than is elsewhere to be found; to 
wliich are added, adapted exactly for in¬ 
struction, a great number of exercises, mark¬ 
ed with the different accidents of langu^c, 
as the progre,ssive nature of the lessons may 
require ; prdcc(^ing gradually, and by easy 
steps, from the most simple elementary parts, 
to the complete developement and practical 
application of the whole system.” 

The s^feat object of the work, in 
short, 4s to draw the attention of 
readers and public speakers to prin¬ 
ciple; to lead them to investigate the 
grounds upon which they proceed 
in the employment of their physi¬ 
cal organs, as well as in the use of 
those varieties of tone and accent, 
which constitute beauty or force in 
vocal utterance. 

** The leading design of the following 
synopsis, is .to instruct us how we ought to 
read upon principle. The whole is regula¬ 
ted by scientific rules, which are founded 
in the very nature of the art itself. It docs 
not stop short with merely giving a fe^ 
general hints how particular sentences, or 
members of sentences in prose, shoadd be 
pronounced, and some lay undcfitiable di¬ 
rections respecting tlie rc^ng of pqgtry; 
but applying the whole five accidents of 

C c 


language to their proper and natural pur¬ 
poses, marking exactly tlie pulsation and 
remissimi of tlie organs, and preserving en- 
tire the cadence and rhythmus of both verse 
and pAse, by syiuboliail marks, which are 
as simple as the words. By this means we 
are able to give every ^uUior his exact /fine 
and tinSs, for tliesc are a part, and as ini* 
portant a part of his meaning, .xs his words, 
and are always as various; we give distinct¬ 
ness of articulation, harmony of expression, 
and dignity, ease, and grace, to the whole 
mode of deliverijjg, on principles that can¬ 
not easily be mistaken, 'rhcmolatiun sliows 
how every syllable ought to be pronounced 
with regard to accent, quantity, and em¬ 
phasis, in their proper meaning; and at no 
time is any one of the five grand accidents 
of language used instead of another. In 
this way it must be evident to every one,, 
that we cannof read by rote, but fay prin¬ 
ciple, having distinctly before us reasons for 
every thing we do. The advantages, how¬ 
ever, will be better appreciated by an accu¬ 
rate perusal of the synopsis itself.” 

Every one possessed of compe¬ 
tent experience and an ordinary 
ear, will admit with Cicero, that 
there isun speaking a certain me¬ 
lody : m^Stmlem in. dicendo clinm 
qnfdam e\mtus. And as the notes 
in music, properly so called, arc 
marked toHht; eye by appropriate 
signs, it iiaiuraily fbllows that the 
vocal of .speech ought 

in like manner to have their visible 
characters. In constructing a sys¬ 
tem of notation, however, simpli¬ 
city should be the ruling principle ; 
otherwise, difficulty of acquiring 
a command of the symbols will 
very likely deter beginners from 
entering upon the study of reading 
as a science. The greatest object ion, 
indeed, which we have to Mr Cliap- 
man'.s^ook, is the apparent intri¬ 
cacy of<»his notation. The accidents 
of spcecli, according to our autlior, 
are five in number: aece:\tji.quan- 
tity ; pause or rest; emphasis'‘^r 
cadence ; force or quality of souns:. - 
. Accent is pioperly used to sig- 
nif^t the slides of the voice in pass- 
iag from one word to another, or 
in closing {^cadence. 
i> 
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, Quantity, usually Innited to longs 
and .shorts, is here subdivided ii\ta 
semibreves, miniuns, crotchets, and 
quavers,—thus, 1 semibicv^=i2 
inimims=:.4< crotrhets=:8 quavers, 
—tach having its^ appropriate gra- 
jTiiical sign. On this occasiofi, the 
author remarks, that— 

“ To a person not inUiatcil in tlicsc de¬ 
grees of quantity, but accustomed to con¬ 
sider all syllables as regulated by the rules, 
of prosodians, it is probaiRe tliat he may 
deny that there is siny such thing as eight 
degrera of it in oui language, for this plain 
reason, bceaii'sc he cannot perceive them.” 

Pause or rest.-—Here we have 
the common musical rests, the se- 
mibrief, the minum, the crotchet, 
and <iimvcr. 

Emphasis displays much learn¬ 
ing, and a slight degree of superflu¬ 
ous refinement withal: 

“ All speech, prose, as well as verse, 
n.aturally falls under emphatic:d divisions, 
which ate here callinl cadttwvs; which will 
be afterwards more minutely ex^la^pied. 

“ Our breathing, the beating^it*|^r pulse, 
and our movenicut in walking, {iiake ttie 
divisions of time by cudcnccs fi^i'tiiliar and 
tiatural to us. 

*• Each of these movemepts, <ir oadences, is 
divided into two alternate niofious, signid- 
Ciintly expressed by tlie-C^eek wiids Ausis 
and Thesis, lahivg or setting 

down; the latter of which, coming down 
as it were with weight, is called heavy, be- 
Lug the roost energetic or emphatic of the 
two; the other, being more remiss, and 
with less emphasis, is c^cd light. When 
we lift ouTLibot, in order to walk, that mo¬ 
tion is arsis or light; and when we put it 
on the ground, in order to proceed, diat 
act of posing is thesis or heavy. 

“ If we count every step or cadence wliich 
we make in walking, we shall find each of 
them conasting of, and subdivided by, these 
two motions, arsis and thesis, or tl^e light 
and heavy ; and if. wc count ®only on 
every second ^ence or step,4which make& 
a pace, we shgll find each pace subdivided 
.ir motions; two of whidv will be 
fh^s or heavy, and the other two arsis or 

— 

• Tliis division of the step by the even 
number two, and pf the pace by the tp'en 
number four, naturally arises from thp 
walk of a sound or perfect man. 

•• The halting of a lame man makes a 
pace divisible into sid;, instead of four; that 
is, the thesis or posing of one of his feet. 


[Mav 

rests twice os long on the ground aa tliat of 
the other foot; consequently, in dtch.pacp 
of tins lahie Valk, there wiD be pn^ mesis 
of so much greater weight of etnphaiis than 
tlie other, that the second thesis app^rs, m 
comparison with it, to be This, 

whole space is, therefore,. coilsi^fed as one 
cadence, divided unequally into heavy, 
lightcsC, light, lightest. 

“ Here, then, are two general modes or 
measures of time. The/«<, .wbbrein each 
step makes a cadence, andTs ^vided bjt t}ie 
even number two ; and the ^ce or double 
cadence, by four: and this in'rnudc is ca^- 
ed comnum time, andante, or the me^fCrc' 
of a march. 

“ The second, whefe the whole pwe 
making only one cadence, may be equally 
divided by flie number six, as tlie doimle of 
three; and is cabled triple time, or the mea- 
sure of the minuet or jig.’'-^¥p. 13, 14. 

Fope*» or qiialitjr of sound re¬ 
spects the piano and ^orte in read¬ 
ing, and has no relation whatever 
to thesis anil arsis, or to what is 
vulgarly called accented and unac¬ 
cented syllables. We cannot en¬ 
ter at length into the subject of 
rhythmus and cadence, but we re¬ 
commend the study of them to all 
teachers of English. Mr Chap- 
nlan writes on these'points with 
great ability j and all that he says 
is worthy of attention. We ven¬ 
ture however to ghrt. him an ad¬ 
vice. He should expres^ himself 
with more simplicity, and use 
plainer words. ■ For example, what 
is a little Master or Miss to make 
of the following sentence 

“ Tlie space of time between each pul¬ 
sation and the next succeeding pulsation is 
a. vadence or bisr. The word bar, properly 
speaking, is only the graphical mark of the 
beginning and ending, or of the boundariex 
of cadences; Whereas cadence itself is on 
essence co-existing with articulate sound, 
tlic subject botli of sense and intellect, to¬ 
tally independent of any mark on paper.” 
—P. 29. 

We wish our ingenious author 
at) the SUCCC.SS as a vwiter on edu¬ 
cation which he so richly deserves,; 
and t^ke leave of hirrt by suggest¬ 
ing tliat he slibuld ahrit^ his vo¬ 
lume* and let it find its way into 
schools and academies, in a cheaper 
and more handy form. 
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PARISH OF TWEEDSMUm—QOlJNTY OF. PEEBLES. ' * 


Name, SUuation, and Extent, 

The parish of Tweedsmuir is 
situated at the higher extremity of 
the county of Peebles. It is fully 
nine miles in length in one direc¬ 
tion, and is nearly the same in 
breadth. Or supposing it eight 
miles in each direction^ which will 
be near the calculation, the num¬ 
ber of square miles may be reckon- 

at sixty-four. • But if the great 
inequalities of the ground are consi¬ 
dered, the surface-measu’jjement may 
perhaps be regarded two-tinVds more. 
The river Tweed has its source in 
the parish, originating in a small 
spring near a farm-house at the 
south-west extremity, called Tweed- 
shaws. The parish has obviously 
its name from the river, and the 
surrounding mountains. The ri¬ 
ver is soon swelled in its course 
by numerous.,contributdi’s, small 
and great; the principal of which 
are the paters of Cor, Fruid, and 
Talla. The parisli,, terminating 
in a narrow point towards the 
south, is bounded by that of Mof¬ 
fat, in that direction; by Megget 
on the east, and by Crawford on 
the west; Driimnielzier is thd 
neighbouring parish towards the 
north. Tweedsmuir parish is si¬ 
tuated in the middle of an • exten¬ 
sive range of mountainous country, 
beginning •at Selkiik on the east, 
and gradually vising, hill upon hill, 
and mountain upon mountain, in a 
i^esterly diret:tton, through Se|S 
kirkshire, the south of Tweeddale, 
stretcliing forward by the soifth of 
Lanarkshire, and die northern 
. boundary of tlie county of Dfim- 
IVies, and terminating towards Ayr¬ 


shire. The rivers Clyde and An¬ 
nan have their sources not far from 
that of the Tweed, upon opposite 
■declivities of die samc.hill. And 
these three fine rivers, from 
their different courses or directions, 
may be regarded as forming the 
south of Scotland into three grand 
natural divisions. Hartfell and the 
Broadlawaft the highest mouii tains * 
in the parish. The height of Hart- 
fell is estimated at 2800 feet above 
the level of the sea; and the Broad- 
law is nearly of the same elevation. 
From the top of the Broadlaw the 
prospect is gr.and and magnificent, 
especially toward the north of Eng¬ 
land and the German Ocean. More 
iramcdirjO^lj^ around, no valley or 
habitation is to be seen, but moun¬ 
tain beyond mountain, over a great 
and extensive horizon. The Eil- 
den hills at Mefrose,-at the distance 
of 40 miles or ^wards, appear like 
three satSfT sugar loaves placed 
upon their base. 

Clvmale, Soil, and Produce .— 
The climate is such as may be 
expected in this elevated region. 
In summer we have frequPnt falls 
of rain ; and in winter the language 
of the poetic Thomson i.? often ap¬ 
plicable to our situation ;— 

“ In w^tcr awful tliou; with clouds and 
stonns 

Arounl thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest 
- roll’d; 

Majestic darkness! on tlie whirlwind's 
wing, - . 

Riding sublime, thoU bid’st the woM 
adore, ^ 

And humblest Nature with tby northern 
,blast.” 

But upoij the whole, the climate 
is not unfawunvtJlv to the wealth 
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and produce of our mountains. 
These being situated about an equal 
distance from the eastern and west¬ 
ern seas, the storms of snefw, as 
well as blasts of rain, are often ex- 
liausted before tbey reach 115 ; qpd 
it is but seldom we have such 
depths of snow as to cover the pas¬ 
ture for any length of time from 
the sheep. Partial thaws, vulgarly 
termed gloHenings, when succeed¬ 
ed by keen frosts, have occa¬ 
sionally been seen to gla 2 c and co¬ 
ver up the surface with ice, so as 
to occasion the removal of large 
flocks to Annandale and other lower 
•parts of the country. JThe vale of 
Tweed here bending towards the 
north and cast, and the rays of 
the sun striking us somewhat ob¬ 
liquely, our vegetation is often re¬ 
tarded, and our springs frequently 
cold and barren. Loss of sheep or 
of lambs, however, to any great ex¬ 
tent, seldom takes place from the 
severity of the wcathei?r'( Spring 
1816 was the most KhlfiVourable 
that has been known for many years. 
Upon the 18th of April of that sea¬ 
son, which is pbouC the time' the 
lambing of the ewes commences, a 
storm of snow, thfil j5fft''ed very 
destructive, fell 14 inches, and in 
some places 18 inches deep, in the 
course of two hours, and the 
whole season continued cold and 
barren, c Wet sleety weather at this 
period is most injurious to the young 
lambs, as well as to their mothers. 
Cold weather, when dry, they can 
endure with Jess risk. 

But in general the climatj; may 
be regarded as favourable to the 
pasture and sheep of these 'Alpine 
regions. When the good season 
com’.fgiKes, vegetation is rapid, and 
bj^renness in a few days is con- 
Vcfled into abundant verdure. Our 
mountains ai^e in general green, al- 
thougii here and there is a mixftirc 
of heath. The soil in many place's 
is strong, being a thick mould 


formed of earth and moss. The 
value of the soil may be judged of 
from the number of sheep pastured 
in the parish, being at a moderate 
calculation 15,000. No black cattL 
are now kept, but what are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for fapiily-usc,— 
their droppings being considered as 
extremely prejudicial to sheep, tath- 
ing their winter pasture, and pro¬ 
ducing a rich species of grass, 
which, instead of nourishing, has 
always had the contrary effect. Na¬ 
tural hay in great abundance is to 
be got for winter food to the cows, 
partly upon ^the declivities of the 
hills, and partly upon the haughs 
beside the smaller streams. 

In ftjrm and app/jarance, our hills 
here are different from the northern 
Grampians.; These in general have 
a dark hca«iy aspect, are bold, per¬ 
pendicular and rocky, so as in many 
parts to be almost inaccessible, ex¬ 
cepting to flocks of goats: Whereas 
here, our mountains in general have 
smooth and gentle declivities, al¬ 
lowing sheep to roam^ and pasture 
at their ease ; aud the smooth le¬ 
vel plains upon their tops, are more 
extensive ^jerhaps than the vallies 
below. Hence there'are almost no 
goats in this part of the country. 

About 14 years ago A great 
change took place, as to the stock 
or breed of sheep in this parish. 
The old Tweeddale variety, with 
the black face and coarse wool, are 
generally known. Though their 
mutton was considered of superior 
flavour, their wool was compara¬ 
tively of little value. Some of our 
more active and intelligent farmers, 
admiring the fine fleeces of the 
sheep upon the Cheviot lulls, were 
anxious to introduce them to this 
jiart of the country. For several 
years many arguments were ad¬ 
vanced, for and against the experi¬ 
ment; it w?s, however, at last 
mack upon an extensive scale, by 
the late Mr Waker Laidlaw of 
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Glenrath, upon the lands of Men- 
zcon, the property of Sir James 
Montgomery, This species of stock, 
from the sillfy softness of their 
wool, being considered as most 
valuable,—the principal difficulty to' 
be encountered, was the additional 
'cxpen(j 0 »' in . purchasing the new 
stock, but which was to be got over 
in the first outlay. The additional 
profit, upon the wool was great; 
and in a short time the whole coun¬ 
try ware induced to follow the ex¬ 
ample ; so that few of the old variety 
are now to be seen in this part of 
the south of Scotland- This change, 
no doubt, has greatly eiihanccd the 
value of property: But owing to 
the great rise of rent upon tiu* spe- 
Cidation, the heflvy taxes during 
the war, and the late d^)rcssion of 
-the value of all the prol}uctions of 
the soil, the farmer, as yet, has 
perhaps enjoyed but too short a 
time to improve his capital from 
the profits of the change. The . 
number of sheep in the parish is 
not diminished from the experi¬ 
ment, but appears to be aboutjthat 
stated in the statistical report of the 
parish published in the year 1793. 
The wool is bought by file York¬ 
shire manufacturers; stock lambs go 
to the nc^thof Scotland; the surplus 
lambs are^sent to iiie Edinburgh 
fnarket; and the old ewes are fed off 
upon turnip, and also sent thither. 

Towards the lower extremity of 
the parish, the vale of Tweed be-^ 
gins to assume a more inland ap¬ 
pearance. A proportion of culti¬ 
vated land stretches itself oUt upon 
both sides of the river; and some 
trees and small plantations delight 
the eye. Boundary dykes and enclo¬ 
sures defend the arable land from 
the range of the flocks. In the^ 
ciiltivation of *111656 fields the mo¬ 
dern system of husbandry is^fol- 
lowdd, with all its improved imple¬ 
ments. The soil is a light l^jjm 


upon gravel and sand. In favour¬ 
able seasons good crops of oats, 
barley, &c. are produced; but the 
fields .are frequently assailed by 
early frosts, so as greatly to injure 
the produce. Hero, however, theffe 
is But Tittle dependence upon the 
productions of the plough, as there 
is not perhaps above 200 acres in 
tillage in the parish ; and the shep¬ 
herds, if the ^lowance granted by 
their masters is insufficient, have 
to go to a distant market for what 
meal is necessary for their families. 

Ecclesiastical State—Population 
and Poor .—Tweedsmuir was an¬ 
ciently a gart of the pai'ish of • 
Driimmelzier, and w'as constituted 
into a parish in the ycarl 61 .*!;—the 
church w'as built in lC48. The 
church and glebe are pleasant¬ 
ly situated on the confluence 
of the Tweed and Talla, over 
which streams there are good stone 
bridges. The church stands upon 
the top a triangular eminence 
about 3(?'63bt high, the declivities 
of which were a few years ago 
planted with a variety of trees, that 
in a short time* will give the place 
a still more romantic appearance. 
The chur(,;|)pMnansc, and offices, are 
in decent order; and a good s( hool- 
house was erected some years back, 
where the ordinary branches of edu¬ 
cation are taught; about 40 chil- 
drerfare at present in attendance 
upon school. 

The population in last report 
consisted of 227 of all ages. Since 
that period the number is somewhat 
increased, being at present about 
260 soBls. The lands of the pas' 
rish ar4 all in the occupation of 
nine or ten individuals, and a ffw 
servants are sufficient to cai.^on 
the necessary labour; while this sys¬ 
tem is followed, therefore, the poflli- 
lation must always be scanty. Only 
one *esidcnt heritor,^ and three far¬ 
mers, live upon their possessions. 
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The other occupiers of land have 
their residence upon farms in lower 
parts of the country, and only 
make occasional visits to sSe how 
the shepherds lire managing: their 
.flocks. The ni.cnopoliz:ing,sysj^em 
has been upon the increase here for 
the last 70 or 80 years ; and the 
tenantry pf the parish have been 
gradually reduced I’rorn the number 
of to that above mentioned. 
There is no village in tlie parish, 
and there is a general prejudice 
upon the whole against the cottage 
system. In the parish there are one 
>n«th, one wright, two tailors, and 
* three labourers. Oiie*agcd person 
is the only individual at present on 
the poors roll; and for many 3mars 
five at one time has been the greatest 
muiiber. Small donations are occa¬ 
sionally given toHgedwidowsliot up¬ 
on the list ;-and the shepherds being 
enabled to make provision for old age, 
almost never stand in need of tliis 
kid. The collections ugwj Sunday, 
and some money for tncuSc of the 
linortcloth, form our chief fund, aid¬ 
ed by the charity of the people, who 
do much to keep dfiwn the evils of 
poverty. The pressure of last win¬ 
ter was, however, feitT/We to a cer¬ 
tain Oxtent, and voluntary dona¬ 
tions were obtained from the heri- 
tdfs. 

Broughton being a central situ/ 
atibn for the adjoining parishes of 
Stobo, Drutnmelzier, Tweedsmuir, 
and Skirling, a Savings ^ank Was 
established there two years ago, 
under the patronage of Sir James 
Mohtgorhery, which is in | thriv- 
mg State. Mr Paul, minister of 
Broughton, is treasurer. 

A Friendly, or Benevolent So- 
eietyTTias been also established in 
llie parish of Broughton for many 
years,'for the neighbouring districts 
as UBove mentioned, which is in a 
prosperous condition, and ifoiiig 
much good. 


Heritors and Rent of Land.-- 
Th.cre are nine heritors in this pa¬ 
lish, three of whom farm then- 
own properties: and two of these, 
beside farming their o-ffn'estatfe;, . 
occupy several other fal-ms in the 
parilih. This is one reason why. 
it is difficult to give an'exdht state¬ 
ment of the value of the rents of the 
parish. Another reason is, that the 
lauds bclongingtotheEarlofW'cmyss 
are considered as very low rented, 
arising from circumstances'which 
form the ground-work of the well- 
known action depending before the 
•House of Lords. About fourteen 
years back, some’ farms nearly 
tripled their old rents. The ordi¬ 
nary Oration of leases is from nine- 
teen to twenty-one years. 

t 

IMPROVEl^NTS AND MODES OF MA- 
'' NAGEMBNT. 

The occupiers of land in this 
parish have acquired their share 
of the general and growing in¬ 
telligence of our country. And 
perhaps, as to their. local skill in 
the management of their large and 
numerous flocks, matters are near¬ 
ly brought to as great a pitch of 
perfection as pasture and climate 
will admit of. Their extensive in¬ 
tercourse with profcssiorhl men, 
their minute’k'ur'wledgc of markets 
and of business, their skill in the 
differentassortments of their flocks, 
with their large ahd extensive ca- 
.pitals, give them a high pre-emi- 
bence in tlie station which they oc¬ 
cupy, Unless the elements of na¬ 
ture, in an unpropitious season, 
are strongly combined against the 
Wealth of these mountains, the 
farmer is seldom defeated in his 
blycct, or injured through aUy ex¬ 
pensive loss. A few particulars as 
fo the mode of ‘ management and 
recant improvements in our south¬ 
ern regions, are here subjoined, 
auA may be interesting to the far- ^ 
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mer in the northern parts of the 
kingdom, who may be engaged in 
similar pursuits. 

1 . Light Slocking. —This appears 

be a matter of primary import¬ 
ance in sheep-farming. It is this 
which in a great measure teyds to 
establish the character of the stock 
upon any farm, which gives it bone, 
size, and vigour, and which also 
eijsqres its preservation. One who 
is over-keen or greedy may have 
the gj eatcr number of weak, rotten, 
and half-fed sheep ; but the man 
of moderate and judicious desires 
for gain enjoys the higher satisfac¬ 
tion of having a sound and healthy 
stock ; and if his number is not so 
great for market, what he disposes 

^■^f will bring hiln a higher price in 
propoi tion. So that the character 
of the soil shoidd be'ulways con¬ 
sidered in the outset 6f sheep¬ 
farming ; and the profit in the long- 
run will be found to be surer and 
greater, in having land rather under 
than over-stocked. This not being 
properly attended to in former 
times, stock* became often degene¬ 
rate ; and in the spring season 
great losses were frequently sus¬ 
tained from absolute poverty and 
rot. But the system in this re¬ 
spect 'js now generally and com¬ 
pletely Vliaugcd. . -- 

2 . ' Change of Wool. —The intro¬ 
duction of the Cheviot breed into 
the parish about fourteen years 
back, has been already mentioned. 
The wool of this variety is now 
an object of material importance, 
both to the proprietor and sheep- 
farmer. The Cheviot, or long wool, 
is perhaps fully double the value of 
that of thb old breed. Calculating 
every fleece to be worth two shil¬ 
lings more than the fleeces of the 
former variety, it will be found 
that the ehange yields a gre^t ad¬ 
ditional revenue every year, both 
to the proprietos and tenant, .^^nd 
wherever the change is practica¬ 
ble over the north of ‘Scotland, it 

voL. ir. D 


certainly ouglit to be adopted, 
as it might form a great addi¬ 
tion both to individual and geneial 
wcay;}i. 

3. J.amhs to if kept for Stock .— 
Iti former times, the shcep-famier 
uSedto send his best lambs to markCt, 
and to uphold his stock with lambs 
of a secondary character ; and the 
produce of these naturally degene¬ 
rating from ;^car to year, and di¬ 
minishing in size and.vigour, came 
at last to be almost unfit for markets 
of any description. At other times, 
when lambs were bought in for re¬ 
novating the flocks, they were ge¬ 
nerally, from false and useless thrift, 
of a similTir description. Hence a 
gieat loss wiLs annually sustained 
upon the quantity ol' wool, and 
every branch of surplus produce 
for the market. But now the re¬ 
verse is almost the invariable prac¬ 
tice, the best lambs being kept for 
supporting the stock upon the farm. 
And this.makes the yearly profits 
regulai' .t.;d sure. 

4. Crossing the Breed. -For 

preserving the proper existence ol' 
ail the bianclies of her offspiing, 
r.ature demands Variety. Oood 
liecdiiig*;^' sustain any |)artieiilai 
sjjccie.s or breed of sheep, and may 
swell it in size, but it will not give 
it the proper shape and charactei. 
Classing the breed niay be legard- 
ed»as a first and esscutial^consider- 
atioii ■, and has been observed in all 
the recent improvements in north 
and south Britain, upon pleasure 
horses as well as those employed in 
agiiculture. The black cattle of 
Scotland and F.ngland, in all their 
varieties, have received a liigli cha¬ 
racter from the same cause. Our 
corn-fields thrive better with seeds 
brought peihaps from a poorer soil 
at a distance, than with grains of 
our own domestic produce. The 
sh«ep upon the mountains are im¬ 
proved ill wool, shape, and general 
character,,by a i'cw rams of the 
same sari^tv •indieiously chosiai. 
d 
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and broujrht from farms in distant 
parts of tlio country. 

5 . The Hog Fence .—This con¬ 
sisted in the grazing of lamhsthy 
themselves, upon a corner of tlie 
best Wncl most kindly grass upon 
the farm, after tlfey were weaned 
fiom the ewes. It was an old 
practice in these parts, as it was 
thought the lambs leiimrcd more 
kindly nourishment an^ care. The 
range of the rest of the sheep, how¬ 
ever, was often interru[)ted ; and 
these lambs weie too highly fed, 
and became subject to inriamma- 
tions, called the Disease or the 
Braj'i/, by which great numbers of 
them died. This practice is now 
abandoned ; and lambs, when wean¬ 
ed, and after being kept in a state 
of separation from their mothers 
for about a fortnight, are again al- 
low'ed to interuiingle with the ge¬ 
neral stock upon the farm. This 
saves the expence of a sliepherd, 
and is found to lessen the.destruc¬ 
tive ravages of the hraxy.* “ 

6. Hinnmer Sfiealing .—This also 
was an old Scolish piuctice which 
existed in all our hilly regions. 
Here the ewes and the Iambs weie 
removed from the lowfc~'“Xtiemi- 
tics of the farms to the higher 
parts, from June till Se|)leml)ci. 
The lowei lands were in this man¬ 
ner relieved of their burden, and 
left, for a ivhile to recover their vfcr- 
diire for winter food. It was found, 
however, that the lower grounds 
W'erc overcrowded with winter- 
.stock ; that the overgrown verdure 
of summer, instead of hein^ ex¬ 
hausted in food, was greatly trod 
down and destroyed ; and tRat, in 
an unkindly spring, sheep of all 
ages were often reduced to the 
greatest extremities for want of 
food",' their pasture-ground being 
completely deiiled and ovci tallied 
with their ow,n niiinurc; and ‘llie 
upland regions being as yet mulct 
all the rigoms of winten, were not 


ready to receive the often half- 
starved flocks from below'. 

More profitable arrangements 
have certainly been adopted within 
these few yeai;s. Our larger farms^ 
are foimed into several divisions, 
with a^ hirsel and shepherd upon 
each according to its extent.' Tlui 
lower arc made the breeding parts 
of the farm for ewes and lambs. 
And some of tlieso farms being from 
five to near nine miles in gradual 
ascent, the higher parts are .pas¬ 
tured with two and thicc year old 
wedder.s. The older lot is every 
year sent to the English market at 
Whitsunday, find a lot of w'cilder- 
hogs is put in their place. The 
doubt at.first was, whether a stock 
of this or of any ofher description 
could he wintered in such an elevat¬ 
ed and stormy region ; but the ex¬ 
periment has turned out to the pro¬ 
fit and advantage of the farmer. 
By this ai rangcmcnt no part of the 
ground is ovcrbuidencd dining any 
lieriod of the year; no part of it 
is destroyed by manure; siiecp 
are now in a move healthy condi¬ 
tion, and less subject to rot: and a 
great dcnil of anxiety and miiieccs- 
.sary labour is prevented. 

7 . Drawing the Slock .—This also 
is a matter of considerable import¬ 
ance. In the ‘bfij^-!.-r.ji.f,Ji<.iulling.s 
or assortmcnls of sheep, which take 
place during summer and liarvest, 
and especially when sheep aie 
syicarcd, they arc all carefully and 
individually examined, wlictlicr or 
not they arc sound and healthy, or 
weak and diseased. As none ought 
to he kcjit for winter-stock but 
those which arc full of health and 
vigour ; the iveak, and those which 
have an unhealthy tendency in 
ikcir constitution, are marked ofl’ 
to be fed upon tmnipS on the farm, 
if tlit^e is any such crop ; or sold 
to be fed upon turnip elsewhere. 
The ('lld ewes are maikcd oft'at the 
same time for turnip or the butchei. 
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8 . Smearing or Salving. —This, 
although an old operation, has re¬ 
ceived some impiovcinent as to the 
mixture in this part ol' the country. 

‘ 'TV mixture is formed of tar and but¬ 
ter, and in a state of consistency 
resembling molasses, after slparat- 
ing the wool, is laid on in regular 
layers, elose to the skin, all over 
the body. liy this the vermin that 
breed on sheep are dcstioyed, and 
the wool being cemented by the opc- 
ratioiij'-th^^animal is piotectetl in a 
great measure from (he inclemencies 
of the season. Tar, havin':' much of 
the caustic quality, is injiiiioiis to 
the silky softness of fine iiool. ’J'lie 
farmers of late years, besides but- 
“-.•ei, have added a considerable 
quantity of palm-grease and train- 
oil to the above mfxtuic The 
death of many sheep was forniei- 
ly ascribed to the prevalence of 
the tar in the mixture ; but from 
the leccnt additions made to this 
< omjiosition, the death of the ani¬ 
mal after the operation is perform¬ 
ed, is not .so frequent, and the 
liner ([uality of the wool is in a 
much better state of pieservation. 

9. Meliorations upoit the Soil .— 
Slieep-Iands in general admit of 
very few improvements of this dc- 
sci iptiV n. Of late years draining of 
morasses, and catching of moles, 
have been the principal objects of 
tins nature attended to ; and fliesc 
liavc been caiiied on to a great ex¬ 
tent upon many fai ms. Sheep pfe- 
fer walking upon a dry siirfrice ; 
and a clean short bite makes the 
finest mutton. Strong marshy grass 
may raise the carcase and bone ; 
hut the •mutton is always reedy 
and tough, and wants tenderness 
and fine tlavour. All the farms 
here have stcll dykes of various 
eoiistructioiis, such as of half-moon 
afid lialf-.squarc, for .sheltei*to the 
Hocks. And small rliimp.s of plant¬ 
ing are foimed upon soinc*Taiius 

1 ) 


for the same pm pose. But these 
as yet aie ordy in thcir iiif.tncy , 
and It appeals tliat the faimeis do 
not*lhink any gicat provision o;' 
this kind very n*eccs.s;nv. .\ good 
lhcaItJiyshccpi,sa.h.iKlyanmial ; Uut 
if loo much indulged t\ith slu'Itcr, 
the probahilily is, iliat it would he 
less fitted loi going m qnc-t of food- 

Characlcr* of' the Pfoplc. —'flic 
shepherds in generaf arc a supe¬ 
rior cl.iss of .M’l'vant.s. Muriicroii. 
docks aie intrusted to their caie; 
and the wealth of these moun- 
lains may he said to be altngetliei 
muler tlK4r eliaige. 'I'lie possesso*is 
of arable lands arc in a state of 
eoiistaiit anxiety and siijicrinten- 
denee over their doiriCStu’.s; but 
shcjdicrd.s, in general, have the 
high rcs|»onsibiIily upon then* own 
shoulders. lieing men of improv¬ 
ed talents and consideialion, of 
[iropcr care, and industry, and 
hied in flio luihit of tending flocks 
liom their infaiiry, their know¬ 
ledge of maniigeinent may be said 
In he equal to that of their in;i.ster. 
Of course they aic a class of people 
who sdiloin change their situation ; 
till'll glfo^ conduct generally en¬ 
sures them their place till old age 
iinfit.s them for .service; and if 
the y liave families, one of the sons 
ofj,en falls into the situation of the 
f.itiier. Being lather in4.hc station 
ol’stewards or ovei .seers than that 
of oidiiiary .servants, their wages 
and other comforts arc of a corres¬ 
ponding description. 'J'heir wages 
arc Commonly in kind, each having 
froin^brty to fift}'- sheep, with one, 
two, or three good milch cows, in 
[noportion to the extent of the 
charge, and the ex[)cnces attending 
it; and a stipulated quantity ^foat¬ 
meal is also given for the use of 
lljp family. And if a shepherd at , 

.limes has to employ a son, or any 
young man as an a.ssislaiit, a pro- 

d 2 • 
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portion of meal and sheep is also 
allowed for his wages and main¬ 
tenance. 

In point of morality, the sficp- 
herds are generally sober "and re¬ 
gular. Tlie heads of facnilies aiv 
men of steady and proper habits, 
are well acquainted with the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity, and spend 
much of tlieir leisure-time in the 
education of tjicir families at home. 
They are all members of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, excepting one or 
two worthy families of other per¬ 
suasions; but who in general also 
attend the ordinary ministrations of 
religion in the place. A Bible Society 
has been instituted in the parish for 
some years, which continues to he 
well and liberally supported. Tlic 
object of it is to aid the views of 
the London Foreign and British 
Bible Society. In this institution 
we all most cordially harmonize. 
And in our meeting on the 10th of 
December last, when a public ser¬ 
mon wa.s delivered, and the mem¬ 
bers gave in their annual eontribu- 
tion, men of foui diffprent pci sua¬ 
sions were present, and all weic 
equally animated and ;(f;aious iii 
contributing their mite for the dif¬ 
fusion of the gospel. One of the 
yiarties was from a neighhouiing 
parish. 

'I’he intellectual character of onr 
shepherds is also of a superior de¬ 
scription. Although it is neces¬ 
sary lor them to be in constant at¬ 
tendance upon ilicir flocks, they 
have yet much unoccupied time 
upon hand. They arc formefi into 
different Newspajicr clubs i, and 
many of them aie well acquainted 
with the public ti ansae tions of the 
times. Books of histoi y, ol poctry, 
of plidosophy, and of seiinons, arc 
often in circulation among them. 
Mr William Hogg, brother to (he 
well-known poet, Mi James Hogg, 
enjoys the distinction of having ob¬ 
tained some preiniumsi lioin the 
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Highland Society. While, in other 
places, village politicians in the win¬ 
ter-season arc often directing the 
affairs of church and state in the ale¬ 
houses, our people here generally^ 
cmplo;^ their time at home, in the 
better work of cultivating their own 
minds. The principal social en¬ 
joyment which they allow them¬ 
selves, is an annual meeting com¬ 
monly called the Sheplicrds’ Ball, 
held during the winter-stascpi in 
one of the public inns of Hv p.iiisli, 
and this is always undcr.stood to be 
decently conducted. 

Here the Piilus Achatis, or tlie 
shepherd’s dog, deserves to be oicn- 
tioncd. The dog is his faithful 
and trusty companion, follows liiir. 
in all Ins labours, and in all states 
of the weather. The docility, sa¬ 
gacity, and ever ready obedience of 
tins animal, are truly astonishing. 
WJicn ordered, he goes round the 
scattered flork at a great (listance, 
and gathers them. At other tunes 
he can be stationed for hours iijion 
duty at a distance fron-. his master. 
In slioit, the dog may he said to 
execute the greatest part of the 
sliepheid’s labour, in lunning up 
bill and down dale. And in the 
shepherd’s dog, the idea icadily 
suggests itselfj.that 1,1 every 

stale of society has been propitious 
and bountiful to man. For with¬ 
out the service and assistance of 
this faithful creature, the labours 
of these mountains could never be 
accomplished. The dog is often 
sold at twio, three, four, and five 
pounds Sterling; and instances have 
been knowm of it being sold as 
high as eight and ten pounds. 

Foreign Mendicity. -F oj eign 

mendicity has been a heavy assess¬ 
ment upon tlie benevolence of the 
public here, especially during the 
two last sunitners. The liberality 
of our farmers, at the times of the 
sheep-shearing, has always increas¬ 
ed ihe number of sti oilers, with a 
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view to get iilms in wool. But the 
iuniibi.'i' ot late years lias gieatly 
multiplied. Being here situated in 
^^narrow pass, and upon the great 
piiblie road from Dumfriesshire to 
the Lothians, beii^ars wcic fonti- 
luiaMy passfng along, and numbers 
of them almost every night lodged 
in all the barns in the eountry. 

Amu^einenis —The anuisenieuts 
here are few in number. In the 
shooti-n<r^season partridge and moor- 
fowl arc tcHw bad in eonsiilerable 
numbers for the sportsman; and a 
fox-eliase is oecasioually to be seen, 
b'oxes do not appear {o be nume¬ 
rous, owing to the smooth forma¬ 
tion of our mountains, and their 
Jifiving hut few locks. One fox- 
hunter seems I'j be suflicient for tlie 
whole eounty. The liver Tweed 
and the other smaller streams be¬ 
ing full of tiout, angling is our 
pi iiicipal amusement. Talla water, 
and Oamesliope burn, in this pa¬ 
lish aie perhaps two of the best 
fishing-stieaiiis which can be had 
ill any country. Evciy summer, 
frequent parties come fiom Edin- 
buigli and other parts to,enj()y this 
amusement. The. public inn of 
Crook fuimslies the requisite ac- 
coni moclation. 

AniiouItirs and Curiosities. 
Some 1 emaiiis of aiicientcastles are 
still to he seen in this paiish, at Oli¬ 
ver, Fi uid.and Hawk.shaw. Fruid in 
reported to have been the seat of the 
Frazeis ; and the brave Sir Simon 
Frazer, who, with Sir John Ciitn- 
iiiin, defeated the English in tiirec 
battles upon the plains of Roslni 
ill one day! in the year is 

icportcd to have had his eastle in 
this paii.sii. Ilawkbliiiw is said tin 
have been the seat ol the Por- 
teous’s for a thousand years* al¬ 
though the name is now almost ex- 
, tinct in this part of the coui*tay, 
‘The antiquity of these edifices taii- 
rmt nt tlii'' dav he ascertained; 


but tradition says, that tlicy serv¬ 
ed two very important pui poses in 
early*aiid perilous tunes, they were 
places ol resuleiioc and detience for 
their pioprictor^, and being *g^- 
nei'aliy placed ni view of each 
other, they served also as signal 
stations to alarm the people, when 
the pliiiidermg hoideiers of the 
north of Engl^ind made inroads in¬ 
to these parts, to carry olf the pio- 
jierty and cattle ot the country. 

Tiadition say's, that at this pe¬ 
riod, two giants of enormous 
sticngth lived in the rctieats in 
this neigli^ourhood, watch mg fof 
plunder near the highway; and 
were the ihead and terror of the 
country and of travellers. Upon 
the opposite side of the Tweed, and 
at the side of the road which letuls- 
to Menzeun House fiom Tueed 
bridge, IS a stone placed upon end, 
of which about 5 I'cet in height is 
above the-siiilace. By the people 
it is called the Standing-stone, and 
though solitary, is probably a part 
of the remains of some Druidicul 
temple or Pictish court of justice. 
And the, writer, since hegiiiiiiiig to 
write thi'-L»rt;port, has been infoiin- 
ed, that there weic other two 
stones, of the same size and ele¬ 
vation, within a few feet of the re- 
inaiiniig one ; but that they wcie 
several years ago ileinolishftl by the 
rude hand of a labourer. At these 
stones, as tradition says, Little 
John, a remaikahle person ni his 
day, stationed liimself with ins 
bow ayd airows, and confronted 
tile giant upon the opjiosite side 
of the fiver. The gian^ was not 
only willing to give liiin an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his dexterity, 
but seems to liavc held him^ in 
gi eat contempt. Little Jnlni drew 
his bow, and shot the fust ar- 
iow,*whicb, when the giant savy 
approaching on lleet wing, he re¬ 
ceived in ttie quick grasp of Ins 
formidable teeth*. To inake suii: 
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w’oil:, Little John immediately ilis- 
patrhed a second arrow, winch the 
■riant did not perceive, and giving 
jt a sure aim, it penetrated his 
trrehcad, and lie.'inuncdiately t’yll 
to the ground. This, in all pro¬ 
bability, is the foundation of tlie 
old Scotisli story of .Tack the Cliant- 
killer. 

In the neiglibourhood of tlic 
]ilace •where'the giant was killed, 
there are two cairns, no doubt of 
ancient formation. And a labour¬ 
er, in removing the stones of one 
of them al) 0 iit two yeais ago, 
jfound the grave of thiy giant, or 
at the least of some ancient licro. 
The sides of it were all regularly 
lifted with smooth thin stones, and 
the top well covered with a large 
flag of full length. Fragments of 
»n nrn of strong cartlicn-w'are were 
found witliin, a piece of which was 
brought to thcwritcrof lliisieportat 
the time. About thirty'years ago, 
a giavc of the same description was 
found under a cairn, and contain¬ 
ing an urn, by the road side, ujion 
Nether Oliver,-the propeity of the 
Far! of Wemyss. And at a later 
date, iijion the lands oT‘'Mcnzeon, 
theie was found anotlicr grave, 
with side stones, about six feet, 
and a covering stone two feet thick, 
and five in lengtii. Over this mo- 
Tnimcnt*thcre was no cairn, or heap 
of smaller stones. 

- licrlha, ihc'bonuy lass of Jiacl~ 
Ikw .—The tragic fate of Beitha 
lias heen kejit upon record. Beauty 
and form of the fiist description, 
may be found in a shcphei^l's cot¬ 
tage, as well as in the palace of a 
king. Bertha had hotli •, but these, 
instead of being the sources of Iicr 
happiness, were the causes of her 
niiij. Orinius, king of Scotland, 
^^•cidcntally saw tlie damsel j her 
overcame the fortitude of 
monaich, and purposes of a 
more intimate afqiup*itance were 
immediately founed in his mind. 


Chimus, according to Pinkerton in 
his Antiquities of Scotland, lived 
at the close of the tenth century. 
Polmood, a part of the policy an ^ ^ 
pioperty of which is situated in 
this j'ftrish, was one of his sum¬ 
mer or hunting-seats.' One day, 
after sallying forth witli his nobles 
ami oflicers upon an hunting ex¬ 
cursion by the way of Badlicw, he 
withdrew himself fiom their com¬ 
pany, either by accident or design. 
The chaiins of BcrlliU'»ferc more 
captivating than the ‘ jileasiircs of 
the chase ; and a son in the pro¬ 
cess of time was the consequence 
of their intercourse. The Danes, 
in the mean time, invading the 
northern lionticrs of liis kingdom, 
Giiinus and his nobles inaiched 
olf for the defence of their coiuilry. 
In his absence, his queen, who re¬ 
sided at Edinburgh, employed as¬ 
sassins, who murdeicd the aged 
f.ithei, Bertha, and her child, and 
they were all three buried in one 
grave. The (p.icen, it is said, be¬ 
cause distracted from'remoisc and 
the honors of her guilt, and .soon 
died. J’lic king, returning victo¬ 
rious fiom the field of battle, has¬ 
tened to Badlicw, to the socie¬ 
ty of Bertlia and his child.—Bir 
they Mere now no-'■more ! 11c 

caused the giave to he opened ; but 
could only behold their dead and 
mangled bodies I He became de¬ 
jected ; lost all rclisb for the joys 
of life, plunged himself again into 
the horrois of war, and died on 
the field of battle, in the eighth 
year of his reign, when gallantly 
fighting in defence of his kingdom. 

Antiquity of Polmood. —Tradi¬ 
tion says, tliat Grimiis left Pol- 
«inood to one of his oflicers or no¬ 
bles, who vvas to bear the name of 
Hunter; and that he gave him a 
charter of perpetual possession, as 
lohg as wood grew and water ran. 
Others say, that this charter wa.s 
obtained from one of the kings of 
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the Stewart race. A third opinion is, 
that the gift was given by Malcom 
Kanmore, and that the following is 
the true charter: “ I Malcom 

'^ninore gics to you, Norman 
Hunter, and your heirs, Polmood 
Housfj.and the town, all thelhope 
up and down, as high as heaven, 
as deep as hell.” However these 
traditions may stand in point of 
veranty, is uncertain; but one 
tiling is clear, that the Hunters of 
l*olmcKa4^1iave a claim to very high 
antiquity Badlicw, the resi¬ 

dence of Bertha, is at this day a 
part of the propert}'^ of the family. 
The name of Hunter having failed 
in the male line, the propel ty is 
now in the haiyls of the Right 
Hon. Lord Forbes, in consequence 
of his marriage with 1/ady Forbes, 
daughter of the last Mr Hunter of 
Polmood. 

All the south of Scotland have 
heard of Adam Flunter the shep- 
heid, appearing as claimant, and 
last heir of entail to the property 
of Polmood, and of his useless and 
ineffectual process and struggle be¬ 
fore the Court of Session during 
the last 40 years. He died about 
a year or two ago, and in all pro¬ 
bability tbc process is now come 
to a close. 

The Maitjjrs Tovih _In the 

church-yard is a tombstone, with 
tlie following inscription : 

“ Here lyes .John Hunter , 

Martyr, who was cruelly 
Murdered, at Corehefid, 

By Col. James Douglas and 
His party, for his adherence 
To the word of God. and 
Scotland’s covenanted 
Work* of Ueforniation, 

16SJ. 

Erected in the jear 1726.” 

• 

This monument is held in con¬ 
siderable-veneration by the ])*opIe 
of the parish. When»occasion re- 
^quires, a small contribution is nfade 
among them, for colouring and 


keeping ibe tomb-stone in decent 
appcaiiinco with oil paint. The 
year was that in winch 

Chaiki.s II. died; nml during his 
reign, the south* td Scollaiut siis- 
tamed pcrscculKjns niul ('rucifie^', 
perhaps more sanguinary and seveie 
than those that any of the Roman 
cmpeiois inflicletl iq)on the Cliiis- 
tians of the carliei ages. 'fhe 
Fala moss ii), this parish, is re¬ 
ported by many to be the biuial- 
groiind of numbers of the cove- 
iiaiitei.s of those days. Others oi 
them are said to have been hanged 
at (’look or lliekl. Donald (’aigill, 
an eminent clergyman in thosd 
times, who in his early years was 
settled inlheBarony church of Olas- 
gow,l)nt who had been under tbcMic- 
ccssily of fleeing from his persecu¬ 
tors,—had a small conventicle in a 
narrow hollow or creek in the side 
of a mountain in Gameshopc, one 
of the most elevated districts in 
this parisif. To this day the creek 
boars his name; and is called Do¬ 
nald’s Clciigh. Among tbc moun¬ 
tains of YajTow, Etterick, and 
Tweedsmuir, tlie cavenanters made 
a firm stand. In those region.s, 
the scedj^f religion and of civil 
liberty were effectually .sown ; and 
all the tyranny and persecution of 
the Chureh of Rome wore never 
able to destroy them. 

Another account of the above 
Donald has been sent to the writer 
of this report by VVihiam Hogg, and 
is as follows: ‘‘ It is certain that 
Gameshopc, in the days of former 
years,%had been a retreat for some 
freebooters, or a party of religion¬ 
ists, w^o bad withdrawn to that 
inaccessible and remote situation, 
that they might enjoy their religion 
unmolested and undisturbed. Jlut 
whatever led them to such a se¬ 
questered spot, it is certain they 
had^ived by robfiery and spolia¬ 
tion; and that they Irul been un¬ 
der n noteiPJeadei named Donald 
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Hence the principal brancli of 
Ganieshope is called Donald’s 
CIciigh, and there are still extant 
some stanzas of an old song, 
which I have heard repeated in 
my native country, long before^ I 
saw the Menzions. It runs tfiiis : 

“ Had (ganieshope Castle a tongue to speak. 
Or mouth of Hesli that n eould fatlioui, 
(t would tell of nioiiy a supple trick, 
W:is played at the foot of Uotton 
Iloddoiii ; 

Where Donald and his luingry men. 

Oft liouglit them up isr little din, 

And inair intent on flesh than laiii, 

Tix-k haiiie the buke, and buried the 
skin." 

* “ Gatneshope castle is.onIy a na¬ 
tural rock which rises above the 
suifiice. 'riiis rock resembles a 
castle on account of its vastness, 
and being altogether inaccessible ex- 
cepting on one side. Uotton Uod- 
doni is a flat moss, which Games- 
hope Castle overlooks. 'There are 
also in Gameshope many founda¬ 
tions to be seen of sheep J'aulds, 
on places whcie no man would 
ever choose to erect sheep-folds. 
I suppose them to have been erect¬ 
ed by these freebooters for tlie 
purpose of catching sheep.,” 


The Cutty Stool .—Upon turning 
aside from viewing the monument, 
and looking in at the church-door, 
a stranger may see a black grave 
veteran, commonly called the cutjY- 
stool, who has considerable claims 
to antiquity. He is perhaps near 
200 years old, is in the form of a 
garden-chair, and can accommo¬ 
date two sitters. He has no doubt 
served his purpose in his da.y, as 
a king of teirors to a certain class 
of individuals- But, to thc.credit 
of the place, his frightful majesty 
has had very few subjects for 
many years past. 

The Devits Cauldron .—This is 
a circular hollow or bason of a 
most enormous size, upon the con¬ 
fines of the parishes of Moffat ami 
Tw'ecdsmuir. It also bears the 
name of the Marquis of Annan- 
dale's Beef-sUmd. TIic public 
road from Edinburgh to Uumfiies 
passes along the edge of it. Its 
circumference at the brim may 
be estimated about three miles. 
It has only one outlet toward the 
south, where the river Annan has 
its eouicc. 
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NOTICES. 

Lamp without FLAME.-ir-l F a 
cylindrical coil of thin platina wire 
be placed, part of it round'the cot¬ 
ton wick of a spirit-lamp, and part 
ofitabove thewick,and the lamp be 
lighted so as to heat the wire to red¬ 
ness; the vapour of the alcohol will, 
when, the flame is blown out, keep 
the upper part of tlu* wiie red-hot 
for any length of lime, according 
to the supply of alcoiihl, and with 
'^tle expenditure of it; so as to be 


in constant readiness to kindle pa¬ 
per piepared with nitre, and to 
light a sulphur match at pleasure. 
This affords a sufficient light to 
show the hour of the night by a 
watch, and for many other useful 
services, and does not interrupt the 
«i'epose of persons unaccustomed to 
have a light in their bed-cham- 
berx From its constantly preserving 
the same uniform heat, it may 
prvf.'C a valuable acquisition in a 
number of instances, where a long 
continuance of gentle heat, at a 
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uniform temperature, is desirable. 
Qne of these lamps has been' kept 
burning upwards of sixty hours. A • 
slight acid smell, not unpleasant, is 
yielded by this lamp during its ig¬ 
nition, arising from the clecompo- 
sitTon of the alcohol. It affords 
complete safety also, as not fpne 
spark can fall from it; and it is 
entirely free from the unpleasant 
smell and smoke common to oil- 
lamps.^ To persons not acquaint-^ 
ed with Its nature, the curious ap¬ 
pearance of this lamp, having its 
wick coivtJliiiing red-hot for such a 
length of time)k is very surprising; 
it may also possibly lead to other 
contrivances and ini<jrovements, 
which may become of the great- 
est importance in the arts and 
svicnces. The proper size of the 
platina wire is the ^ part of an 
inch, which may be easily knowH>, 
by wrapping ten turns of the wire 
round a rylmder, closely together; 
and, if they measure the part of 

an inch, it will answer. A larger 
size will only yield a dull red light,^ 
and a smaller one is difficult to use. 
When the wira becomes oxided, it 
must be*' uncoiled, and rubbed 
bright by glass paper j* it will then 
act again with increased effect. 

ATMdsPiiERic Phenomena.-— 
The following curious observations 
made at Gosport have been select¬ 
ed from the monthly meteorologi¬ 
cal journals for this year :— 

Lightning 14 different days.. 

Thunder .11 

Hail -12 , * 

Snow - 6 

A Quiescent Baromet^ 6 day& '' 

Gales of wind from different quarters, viz. 
Frani die N, 4 . 

From the N.E. , 2 . 

• From'tbc S.W. 17 ' 

From the W. ' 10 • , 

From the N.W. 9 

Rainbows, .eight of whicli, were perfect, , 
with their proper colours. 14 

Solar halos, - - . 

Xunar halos; • 15* 

voL.ir, • E 


Lunar coronas, , « . 

Lunar Iris, .. - 1 

Coloured Parasclehe which ap¬ 
peared the ihith .July between 
llandl2F.M. . I 

Smalljneteurs, commonly called 
falliniror iJiooting stars, IB 
Large meteors half tljc’apparent , 

of the moon atTper eom- • 

mon altitude, • 2 ' 

Aurora Borealis, or northern 
lights, - - 2 


Isothermal LiNE.-Eurnpe may 
be regaixled altd^ether a® the west¬ 
ern {mint of a great cotilinent, ami 
subject to all those influences which 
make -the western sides of all con¬ 
tinents warmer than the eastern. 
The same difference that is observ¬ 
ed on tlie'tw^ sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic exists on the two sides of the 
Pacific ; in the north of China tlie ' 
ext/emes of the seasons are much 
more felt than in the same latitudes 
in New California, and at the mouth 
of the Columbia. On the eastern 
side of North America, there are- • 
the same extremes as in China'-ji 
New York has the summer of 
Rome, and the winter of Copen¬ 
hagen ; Quebec has the summer of 
Paris, and the winter of Peters¬ 
burg. And, in*the'Same way in 
Pekin, which has the mean tem¬ 
perature of’TBritain, the lieats of 
the summer are greater than those ■ 
at Cairo, and the cold of winter as 
severe as at Upsa). Tliis analogy 
betwe^LUi the eastern coasts of Asia 
and America, sufiiciently proves, 
that the inequalities of the seasons 
depend ppon the prolongation and # 
enlargement of the continents to¬ 
wards the pole, and upon the fre^i 
quency eof the N.W. winds, arid 
not upon the proximity of any ele¬ 
vated tracts of country. 

New .South WAi.ES.^Lettei'S 
of a recent date from, this colony* 
bring most favourable accoun|s 
of its prosperity. ,;,So overabundant 
have been the suppiiies of every 
e * 
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kind from Europe, and from India, 
especially of manufactures, that 
purchases can be niade at less than 
their original cost. So much at¬ 
tention was paid by the owners of 
the numerous flocL of sheep to 
the quality of their fleeces, that the 
« mother-country, it is supposed^ will 
soon have a large annual supply of 
wool from that colony. 

Paper Hangings.—I t is grati¬ 
fying to know, that paper-hangings 
are now manufactured capable of 
being washed with soap and water, 
and by this peculiar quality alone 
are they to be distinguished from 
those in common use. Where they 
have been used, we understand they 
have been highly approved of. The 
public ai-e indebted for this valuable 
and useful discovery, to “'Mess. 
Creese & Co. of Great .'Newppit 
Street, Long Acre. ^ •. v ■ ^ 
Compass.— Mr M. Cf. Jeanings 
announces, that he ha^ diKoV^red 
a method of insulating the rn^he- 
tic needle, in such a degree soun¬ 
der the ordinary circumstances, 
will prevent and protect the com¬ 
pass from false and dangerous at¬ 
tractions, by the intended or acci- 
dcn^l approach of fron, or sub¬ 
stances containing it. If this de¬ 
fect (»n be completely* lemedied, it 
^;,will have the effect of saving many 
ships and. men from the 'most im¬ 
minent dangers. 

Plumbago.—A valuable mine of 
plumbago, or graphite, was* last 
summer discovered at Glenstrath- 
^war, about thirty miles from In¬ 
verness.. It promises to be of cori* 
sjderable importance, as there are; 
we believe, .only two mines wrought 
in Great Britain for the production 
' of this useful article. I’lie new 
mihe is in ^ schistose xock close to 
the Farar, arid crops out to the ex¬ 
tent of fifty feet in five different 
, csetos, some of them from twelve 
to eighteen inches thick. The 
esams appear to converge iht6 one; 


and to enlarge and improve in qua¬ 
lity as the workmen penetrate 
deeper. 

Comet.—D r Gibers of Bremen, 
the celebrated astronomer, disco¬ 
vered a new comet, on the first of 
November last, in the west shdiif- 
der^ of the serpent, between the 
stork and the star, 104 of Bode's 
catalogue. It is small but brilliant, 
particularly towards the centre, and 
cannot be seen without a powerful 
' telescope. At fointeen minutes 
past seven, its ascension was 253® 
6'f its declination north 3** J4', its 
rotatory motion in dfrection of 
east and West. 

Yellowu Dve.--A chemist of 
Copenhagen has discovered in po- 
tatoe tops a brilliant yellow mat 
ter for dying. The mode of obta;;.- 
ing it is, by cutting the top when 
in flower, and bruising and press¬ 
ing it to extract the juice. Linen 
or woollen soaked in this liquor 
for forty-eight hours, takes a fine 
solid and permanent yellow colour. 
JIf the cloth be afterwards plunged 
in a blue dye, it then acquires a 
beautiful permanent,green colour. 

Salt.— Lord Bommerville has 
used salt on his farm in Somer¬ 
setshire for about seven years, and 
attributes the health of his flock 
' of- 208 Merino sheep, which hfe 
purchased in Spain, i^iefly to this 
circumstance. As these'sheep had 
been accustomed to the use of salt, 
his Lordship considered, tliat in 
our damp climate, and in the rich 
‘land of Somersetshire, it would 
be necessary to supply them wi^h 
jt regularly. He used at the rate 
of a ton of saltfpr every 1000 sheep 
annually, and gave it them in the 
morning to counteract tjieill effects 
of the dew. A handful of salt is 
put upon a flat stone, or slate, ten 
•of which, placed a few feet ^aft; 
are sufficient for 100 sheep.- Iwice 
a-Wtek has usually been found suf¬ 
ficient. OP a flo^ of nearly 1000, 
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there were not ten old sheep which' 
.did not take kindly to it, and not 
one Jamb that did not devour it 
jreedily. Salt is likewise a pre¬ 
ventative of disorders in stock fed 
with rank green food, as clever or 
turnips, whereby excessive wind is 
generated in the stomachs of ani¬ 
mals ; aud for the rot it is deemed 
a specific. 

African Expeoition.—A let¬ 
ter from Sierra Leone, mentions 
the return to that place of the expe¬ 
dition for ejq>ioring' the interior of 
Africa. They were completely un¬ 
successful, having advanced only 
150 miles into the interior from 
Nunez, Their progress was there 
stopped by a chief of the country; 
and after unavailing endeavours, 
for the space of four months, to ob¬ 
tain liberty to proceed, they aban¬ 
doned the enterprise and returned. 
Nearly all the animals perished. 
Several officers died], and only one 
private, except one di'owned, out 
of about 200. Captain Campbell 
died two da^s after their return to 
Rio Nunez, a^d was buried, with 
another officer, in the same spot 
where Major Peddie and one of his 
officers were buried on their ad¬ 
vance. 

Lonoitudc _Mr B. Wood, op¬ 

tician, Liverpool, has submitted a 
mast ingenious instrument to the 
Admiralty, of which they have ex¬ 
pressed their approbation. It pro¬ 
mises the attainment of that objebt 
so long sought ^after,—^the ascer¬ 
tainment of the longitude without 
calculation. 

New CoiitET.~A comet was dis¬ 
covered at Marseilles on the night 
•f the 26th December last, by M. 
Pons, in the constellation of the 
'Swan, near the northern wing. *It 
had a nebulous appearance. Its 
light was extrextfely feeble, ftid its 
figure indeterUiinate.* It hkd no nu¬ 
cleus nor tail. It was seen 'Again- 
on the 29 th of the same month, in 
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the evening, but only for a few 
minutes, on account of the clouds. 
Its situation was then about two de¬ 
grees south of its first position. 
Its light was more bright, and its 
appauent size itfereased. A sm^l 
nucleus could then also be distin¬ 
guished. It was seen again on the 
morning of February 14th, and 
was still in the constellation of the 
Swan, but farftier south. The samp 
comet had been observed at Augs¬ 
burg on the 2 d of this month. It 
was found near the star i of the 
fourth magnitude, on the outside of 
the wing of the Swan, and above 
the const^lation of the Fox. It is 
considerably enlarged, and its nu¬ 
cleus now very distinct. 

M. DB Lalanoe’s Muoal.— The 
gold medal appointed by the late 
M. de Lalande has been awarded 
by the institute and Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Paris, to Mr 
Pond, the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich, for his interesting and 
important researches on the aii/- 
nual parallax of the fixed stars. 

Harpoon.—A new harpoon ha' 
been inventeef by Mr Robert Gar- 
butt of Kingston-upon-Hiill, lor 
the Greenland fishery, calculated 
to secure the whale in the event of 
the shank of the instrument break¬ 
ing. Tlie improvement consists 111 
placing a kind of preventer, made 
fast to the eye of the foregager, 
which passing along the shank of 
the harpoon, is Attached to the 
thick part of it in such a manner, 
as neither to lessen its strength nor 
imp^e its entrance when the fish 
is struck. 

Nautical iNSTRUMENT.-^Mr 
Lockwood of the Navy, had sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Longitude, 
ah' instrument which is counte¬ 
nanced by. the Board, and recom¬ 
mended to. the Lords of Ad¬ 
miralty for immediate trial. It is 
likely to facilitate the object in¬ 
tended in*^xploring the Polar re- 
;2 
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gions. Tlic merit of this inven¬ 
tion is, thiit it works hon;i:ontally 
and vertically, assuming the mag¬ 
netic meridian by its own action. 

WATEit-SpouTr—On Saturday, 
March 7th, an 'immense \yatw- 
spout ascended at Stcnbnrne, near 
Whitwell, in the'Isle of Wight. 
The weather was very stormy im¬ 
mediately before its fall, and for 
one half hour was extcedingly ter-- 
rific. The descent of the w4iter 
was compared to the influx of the 
sea, so great was the quantity ; and 
destruction appeared inevitable to 
those on the spot. Walls were' 
broken down, and ca{,0Je carried 
.way and dispersed. 

Glacieh. —The glacier of Ort- 
ler, in tlte vicinity of Chiavenna, 
in the Tyrol, has, notwithstanding 
the late moderate winter, increased 
in a mast extraordinary degree. A 
stream which formerly ran from 
this glacier has ceased to flow since 
Michaelmas 1817^ and‘incessant 
subterraneous noises and roarings, 
which are heard from beneath the 
ice, are attributed to the collection 
of waters within the'glacier. The 
glacier within the vdley of Nan- 
dersberg has presented sihiilar ap¬ 
pearances, and gieat fears are en¬ 
tertained for the neighbouring 
coimtry in both tijcse places, for 
the liberation of the confined wa¬ 
ters on the approach of summer. 

Extraordinary Fall of Rain. 
-vOn the 21st October 1817, (the 
day the hurricane commenced in 
the West Indies), at the island of 
Grenada, with the wind west; and 
the barometer at 29-40, eight inches 
,^f rain fell in twenty-ope *iiours, 
£n<l the rivers rose thirty feet 
above their usual level. From the 
20th of October to the 20th of No- 
veni(>er, there fell seventeen inches 
of rain. 

Cobalt and vSilver Mine*^-- 
Mr Mawe informs us, that the ma- 
cliinery for working the cobalt an,d 


silver mine on the west edge o? 
Dartmoor is just completed ; and? 
that the workings will shortly as¬ 
sume a regular form. Thclargcbiack 
masses of arsenical cobalt, contrast-^ 
ed wil^i the white curls of capillary 
silver, and crystallized - sulphuret 
of silver, which fill the cavities of 
the quartzgangue, form specimens 
peculiarly interesting, and almost 
rival those from Mexico. 

Blioht. —We are told the Ame¬ 
rican farmers have of late years 
adopted the followings method to 
prevent tlic blight or mildew from 
injuring the <^€rop of apples. ,In 
the apMiig they rub tar well into 
the bark of the apple-trees, about 
four or six inches wide round eacl> 
tree, at about one foot from the 
ground, which effectually prevents 
the blight; the consequences are 
abundant crops. It would cer-- 
tainly be worth while to try the^ 
same plan here. 

Prize.— The Royal Society of 
Gottingen has offered a prize of 
fifty ducats, for “ an accurate exa¬ 
mination, founded on precise ex¬ 
periments, of Dalton’s theory of the 
expansion -of liquid and elastic 
fluids, especially of mercury and 
atmospheric air, by heat.” The 
authors aie desired to pay atten¬ 
tion to the necessity alleged by 
Dalton, for changing the progres¬ 
sion of the degrees of the present 
thermometrical scales. Memoirs 
must be transmitted before the end 
of September 1819i 


COMMUNIGATION9, 

OA9 LIGHT, . 

7*0 the Editor of the Literary and 

Statistical Masazine. 
c , ® 

Sir, 

r|> 

J HE beautiful gas apparatus in 
this city is now nearly completed, 
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without the least accident of any 
kind. 

The minute acquaintance of 
the engineers with the proper¬ 
ties of the gas and the nature ■ of 
the machinery, and the |kilful 
management of the whole, will 
prevent any alarm such as has 
been experienced in otlicr parts of 
the kingdom at the first introduc¬ 
tion of this curious invention. 

We have not yet been able to 
learn from what causes explosions 
ha^e proceeded; w'e have been 
told that there is considerable dan¬ 
ger, lest the flaming gas should re¬ 
turn from the burners, mixed with 
atmospheric air, and inflame the 
gas backwards- along the tubes, 
which communicate with the gaso¬ 
meter. 

To obviate this chance of dan¬ 
ger, if any really exists, we would 
propose a small contrivance on the 
l)rinciple of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
safety-lamp for coal-mines, which 
is known by experience to answer 
the intended purpose completely, 
as it has the unqualified approba¬ 
tion of all scientific men at home 
and abroad in its favour. 

If we suppose the burner, or a 
small part of the tube next to the 
flame, to screw off, and a small piece 
of wire-hetting to be inserted two 
or three inches from the flame, of 
such a kind as is used in the safe¬ 
ty-lamp ; it would evidently pre¬ 
vent the possibility of the 
ever communicating backwaww; 
and the additional expense would 
be inconsiderable. 

The gas at the same time must 
pass outwards through this wire 
gauze, to the flame; and in this 
way, it may possibly act so as to 
prevent any unnecessary waste 
gas. 

Perhaps wc may also expfet to 
hear of our engineer/applyin^ this 
propel ty of exploding gas to* ar¬ 
tillery, as may be possible to 


contrive some method of inclosinw 
it, mixed in due proportion with 
atmospheric air to the firing point, 
so as to produce the same-, or even a 
greater effect than gun-powder. * 
By some happy'chemical process, 
and nice combination of gas and 
gun-powder together, an agent may 
probably be found more powerful 
than any yet known. 

• . C. J. 


answer to ignoramus. 

To the Mdilor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

I HAVE attended to a short pa¬ 
per in your last by Ignoramus, 
the phenomenon on a can¬ 
dle,” and propose the following ex¬ 
planation,.if you think it worthy of 
insertion. 

It is only when the candle is 
snliffed too short, and the flame 
melting mor^ tallow than is ne¬ 
cessary for its support, that the 
phcnoirfenon appears. I presume, 
therefore, an explanation of it may 
be gathered from considering the 
process of a superabundant lique¬ 
faction. The quantity of tallow 
mejted is by no means homoge¬ 
neous. Whilst the parades im¬ 
mediately adjoining to the wick arc 
entirely under the action of the 
flame, and therefore vciy much ra- 
rified, others are only beginning 
to fedl the dissolving power, and 
are thejrefore more condensed. 

To preserve an' equilibrium, the 
lighter particles at the wick rise to 
the surface, and are forced towards 
its extremity by a continual .suc- 
cesision 5 ^-while the heavier parti¬ 
cle^ fall in an oblique direction to- 
^vards’ the place of llic* greatest 
rarefaction. TJiere are thus two di¬ 
rections of*!Botijn •, that of the more 
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dense particles towards the wickj 
and that of the less dense from it. 

The power of attracting and re¬ 
pelling the motes, then, which the 
* wic,k apparently possesses, is no¬ 
thing more than the motion <of the 
motes, as being carried along with 
the tallow. And it is easy to con¬ 
ceive how they are changed from 
the one direction to the other; 
since the particles fld^ving^roOT the 
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wick, as they retire from the source 
of rarefaction, become more dense j 
and sink again among those which 
are flowing to the wick. In con¬ 
nection with this explanation, *I 
shalljonly observe, that the motes 
are seen to hold a higher position 
when they retire from the wick, 
than when they approach it. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

X. Y. 2. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

* * ^ I ^ 

30. By A. J.—Call (he sides a, h, and c the base. Then ^^ 

.a+b+c . c \ /a-fi ^ 

(2 * ^ 2 2"' ' 2 2/^2/ '2 

31. By A. J. and M. J.-—Make a =.AB, b = AE 

rr EC, and x = BD- Then DE = — a- -|- B 

and AD X DC = ( 6 ~DE) ( 6 -hDE) = i*’—DE-^^ 
ar-. Wherefore ^•( 0 ^—x*"®) = maximum, and 

i(a®—-Sx-) = o, and x- — -Therefore DE = 


) 


3 





D£ 


= 10 . 


32. By A. J.;—Let x = height of the tower, and a = Then 

= whole time of descent, and ~= a ^ V-I which gives 

r = a(6-f-,/32) = 187.48, and the time = 3.414. 

same by M. J.—Let x — height of the tower, a ~ t = 

;ime of descent;, then 1 :: a: /‘"'a = x, and by the question 

1 -: (t—4)" :: ft: (at-—iy = ; whence <"o =; 2 o(f* — 2t -f 1 ), and 

2 


The 
whole time 


: — 2 , and i 2 + 


= height 

33. By M. J. and A. J.—-Let AC be 
the ladder standing against the wall, EC 
the same wljcn drawn out^ B the given 
point, BUG the curve described, KHD 
any intermediate position of the ladder. 
Draw the ordinate HI, and produce to 
meet a perpendicular FI). Tbeh HI: FI) 

=. ^.4 : HK : HD. i : 2 or b: a, AB « 
= iJiC =. h, BC =: a, the- orr.inate HI 
bx o' 


me; also x=:t‘a 


th^Hptiou to thd ellipse. 
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34. By M. J.—Let jc = height of the balloon, t ~ time the ball is 
in falling, a 5 = velocity of sound in one second, b = height a body falls 

in one second; r=/'^ and=/S, _^L— 


a? 

A' 


otx ~ 



» 




QUERIES. 

35. ' A- HEAVY body descending 
freely by the force of gravity on an 
inclined plane, whose length is 400 
feet, descends 111 feet in the last 
se'^id; required the altitude of 
the plane and the time pf descent ? 

36. The crust of a hemispherical 
loaf of bread of 10 inches radius 
was every where ,of an equal thick¬ 
ness, and the solidity of the crust 
was equal to half the solid content 
of the whole loaf; rcquii-ed the 
dimensions of the interior soft 
part ? 

37 . To find the content of a 
field in the form of an isosceles 
triangle by measuring only the 
base, and the^distance of the ver¬ 
tex from the point in one of the 
sides or its production, wlvere a 
perpendicular from the .opposite 
angle meets it. 

38. A gentleman bought a rec¬ 
tangular piece of land, of which the 


perimeter is to be 100 rods ; and 
he is to pay one dollar for each 
lod in the length, and tihrec dollars 
for each rod in the breadth. Re¬ 
quired to determine the length and 
breadth, so that the quantity of 
land may be purchased at the 
cheapest rate possible ? 

39 . A ray • 
of light is¬ 
sues from 


a 



given 
point A, 
and is con¬ 
stantly re- 
Hected to 
another point B, by a plane specu¬ 
lum LQM, which moves parallel to 
itself; required the locus of the 
point Q ? 

40. The perimeter of a triangle 
being given 126 feet, and the ver¬ 
tical angle 70 ® ; to determine all 
the sides thereof, so that the tri¬ 
angle itself shall be the greatest 
possible 
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—J'o thi Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

A CAUSE relative to Chapels of 
Ease came before our Synod on the 
.5th instant, involving some curious 
points both of law and of fact. As 
I observe from some of the former 
Numbers of your Magazine, that it 
is not inconsistent with your pjan 
* to insert notices of the proceedings 
of our Church-courts, I have ^nt 


you a short account of tliis ques¬ 
tion, apd given an abstract of the 
reasonings of the parties at the bar. 
Having cio personal interest in this 
particular question, I hope that the, 
view I lyive given of the grounds 
on which the different parties chief¬ 
ly rested their cause, will be found 
to be perfectly impartial. My ob¬ 
ject in this communication is todi. 
reot the attention of your readers to 
the subject gf Chapels of Ease in 
genet-ti,—ancl»to ioquirewhat ought 
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to be the policy of the Church re¬ 
specting them.——I am, &c. 

Edinburgenms. 
May 15. 1818. * 

„ tfpoN the ren>oval of the Epis- 
eopaiian dissenters under Aiessrs. 
Alison and Morehead, from their 
chapel in the Cowgate to St Paul’s 
in York Place, the former building 
was exposed to sale^' and was pur¬ 
chased by a number of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Edinburgh for upwards of 
L. 4,000. Immediately after the 
purchase, the proprietors petitioned 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh to 
license the building at a Chapel 
of Ease, This application was re¬ 
fused upon various grounds, by al¬ 
most the unanimous voice of the 
Presbytery. Against this proceed¬ 
ing, the petitioners appealed to the- 
Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. 
The grounds of appeal were,— 
that the Presbytery had refused 
tJie petition, without listening to 
the evidence that the petitioners 
offered to bring forward;—evidence 
which, they pledged themselves, 
was of such a nature as would sub¬ 
stantiate their claim to a. license, 
upon the great plea that there was 
not sufficient accommo^^ition for 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh in the 
Established places of worship,— 
and as would remove the objections 
that influenced some of the rUem- 
bers of Presbytery in their de- 
oision. 

It was maintained by the Pres¬ 
bytery in favour of their decision, 

, that by the Act of Asseipbly a- 
nent Chapels of Ease, Presbyte¬ 
ries might refuse applicati'ons for 
Chapels of Ease without hearing 
evidence. This power, it.was ad¬ 
mitted, was only to be .e^tirted 
whfen it came within the Itnow- 
ledge.^of members of Presbytery, 
that frpm the circumstances of the 
ra^c, the erection of a Chapel wis 
unnecessary or inexpedient. And 
clause vesting them with this 


authority was introduced for this 
purpose, that no hopes might be 
encouraged which the members of 
Presbytery were assured would 
finally be disappointed. The Pres¬ 
bytery of Edinburgh, upon the 
prcse^it occasion, judged thepiselves 
warranted to exert this power, be¬ 
cause they knew that it was unne¬ 
cessary, and in every respect in¬ 
expedient, to grant the licence 
petitioned for_It is now admit¬ 

ted, on all hands, that the only 
giound which warrants the li¬ 
censing of a Chapel of Ease, is- the 
want of accommodation in the 
places of worship already built. 
Now the Presbytery knew that 
there was no such want in the 
city of Edinburgh. Uy the census 
of 1811, the number ■'•of inhabi¬ 
tants within the royalty did not 
exceed 40,000; and it was allow¬ 
ed by the petitioners that the ac¬ 
commodation for this number in 
the Established churches, is great¬ 
er than is allowed by the Court of 
Teinds and Session. The Presbyte- 
• ry conceived themselves obliged to 
take into calculation, none of the in¬ 
habitants without the bounds of the 

Cl 

extended royalty, by the act alrea¬ 
dy alluded to. By that act it is 
enacted, that before a chapel can 
be licensed, the patron,. heritors, 
and kirk-session of the parish, 
must be summoned for their in¬ 
terest : And if the parish is 
,in a borough, the magistraies 
and town-council of that borough. 
Tlte proposed chapd is within dis¬ 
loyalty, where it is not denied that 
there is already sufficient accom¬ 
modation. It could not therefore 
be licensed without interfering with 
the rights of the ministers, patron, 
^nd heritors of . the surrounding 
paiishes, for the inhabitants of 
whiph parishes alone, the chapel 
could be supposed to be necessary. 

the Cowgate Chapel been 
without the royalty,—4n'tbe neigh¬ 
bouring parish of St Cuthbeitt’s for 
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instance, then the patron, &c. might 
have been summoned, and the 
place, if necessary, have been li¬ 
censed without infringing on the 
law of the Church. 

But even taking into calculation 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, aRd the 
town oi" Le'ith, the places of u or* 
ship already built would be found 
to be sufficient. There is no pre¬ 
cise law respecting the quantum of 
population that ought to have 
seats. In country parishes, when 
a new church is to be built, it is 
generally fixfed by the Court of 
J'einds and Session, that itshall hold 
two-tlr[i;ds of the examinable per¬ 
sons, that is, of those persons who 
arc 12 years old and upwards. But 
for towns, there is no fixed rule 
respecting the size of the churches ; 
they are however estimated to con¬ 
tain a much smaller number of the 
parishioners than in the country, for 
the obvious reasons, that a great¬ 
er proportion of the population arc 
Dissenters, and that new churches 
and chapels maybe built. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in Edinburgh and 
Leith may be estimated at 100,000. 
Those under 12 may bp supposed 
Jo amount to one-ibiuth of the 
whole population; taking two-thirds 
of the remainder, it will bo found, 
that those who liavc a right to be 
accommodated anioimt to 50,000. 
Now, it appears from the list in 
the Almanack, that in Edinburgh 
and Leith there are 21 placos 
of worship connected with the Es- 
“■■■tfnJHshment, and 35 belonging to 
Dissenters. Supposing that these 
contain at an average 1000, or 
even 800 or 900 , which is a low 
estimate, 'they were sufficient for 
.dl the inhabitunts. 

. The Piesbylery had farther 
grounds for supposing, that it was 
not for want of accommoitition 
elsewhere that the pct,itioners pray¬ 
ed for a licejicp. It appeared^'om 
the books containing an account 
of the seats let iu the difteicnt 
Voi.. H. K 


churches, which had been examin¬ 
ed by a member of Presbytery 
that day, that tlicie were upwards 
ol JfSO seats unlet in the diffe¬ 
rent chinches. 'The account of 
tltp Reverend gentleinan was’npt 
indeed quite piecise, as it appeared, 
that of these some were w hole scats, 
and others only parts of se.it s. fStill, 
it was insisted, that theie was e- 
nough oi' roojri left lor the accom¬ 
modation of the pctitidncis.—And, 
besides, at the time of letting the 
scats, a paper had been lead in all 
the churches, slating that theie 
were scats still unoceupied ; ami 
especially .sotting forth, that the 
poor might have .accommod.il ion 
for almost any thing: .\nd yet 
the great number of scats before 
mentioned were still unoccupied. 

Farther, the Presbytery con¬ 
ceived themselves boinul in honour 
to resist the erection of Ch.apels ol 
Ease in the city of Edininugli, 
from the Engagement that the ma- 
gistrates of tha,t city had come 
under to build two new churclics. 
The magistrates had looked for¬ 
ward to the s^at-l flits for deliay- 
ing the.cxj)ensc of buildn ig, tS;c.; 
•and Cliapels of Ea.sc could not I)e 
built without lessening tlie num¬ 
ber of lliobc who would take seals 
in the new cluiiclios. 

Other grounds were strongly ur- 
get?,—as tlie intciference.with the 
proposed grant fiom government 
for building new churches ;—the in¬ 
eligibility of the .situation, sun mind¬ 
ed by numbers of other chin dies 
and chapels ;—the non-residence of 
some of the petitioners ;—the cir- 
cumstiltice of the chapel being built, 
before application was made to the 
Presbytery;—but the Presbytery 
rested their defence chiefly on the 
grounds we have above staled! 

It wa.s unged for the appellants, 
t^iat no Presbytery had a light to 
tlnow out ajK’tilion, withnut listen¬ 
ing to the e\*fdcncc. 'I he law 
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could not poi>i>il)ly signify more, 
than that Presbyteries might re- 
luse to liear evidence if it went to 
prove nothing but irrelevant pdints. 
No fourt could poSsess the powei- of 
slcutting the door^against evideiwc 
oifered to prove facts, on tlic trutli 
or falsehood of which the success of 
a petition depended, without mani¬ 
festly endangering the interests of 
all those who were in any way un¬ 
der its corilroul. ' Now, what the 
appellants offcicd to prove, was no 
frivolous oi irrelevant point, hut 
one which, if established, gave a 
perfect validity to their claim. It 
was a point too that covrfd only be 
.ascertained by leading a proof; 
and ail, therefore, that the appel¬ 
lants desired was, that the Synod 
would send the matter back to tlie 
Presl)ytery, and appoint them to 
take the evidence tliat was olfored. 
Nor could the Piesbytery complain 
of this, for if the cvulence was in¬ 
sufficient, the disgrace’of defeat 
remained with the appellants. 

I’he refusal of the Pi'eshyteiy to 
receive evidence, made all their 
statements at the bar of the Synod 
inadmissible, as being mere ])ai t}'^- 
averments.—The alleged facts by 
which they attempted to justify' 
their proceedings, were not more 
accessible to the members of Pres¬ 
bytery than to the appellants ; and 
tlie appicllants now distinctly*de¬ 
nied the greater part of them, and 
liad all along offered to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Presbytery, that 
tlieir calculations both respecting 
the number of inhabitants and the 
number of churches were altogether 
erroneous. However rerf^iectable 
the quarter was, from which the 
statements thatliad been laid before 
tlie^Synod came, they ought to have 
no iniu.4;nce on tuo minds of the 
members of Synod. And this ap¬ 
plied to all the statements thffthad 
Jieen made. The Synod, for fli- 
could not kno<*- as a Synod 
thi{ the inagistrafes were bound to 
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build two liew churches upon cer¬ 
tain terms, nor any of the facts 
connected with this. 

The first point that the appel¬ 
lants jfiedged tliernselves to prove 
was, |hat there is not a sufficient 
number of churches in JEdirrburgh 
for the population. In this ques¬ 
tion it was (juitc preposterous to 
leave out of view all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Edinburgh who were with¬ 
out the l oyalty of the city. If the 
letter of the law was to be adhered 
to, then the calculation ought to be 
confined to the particular parish hi 
which the proposed chapel happen¬ 
ed to be placed. And it had in¬ 
deed been argued at the Presby¬ 
tery, that because in that parish 
(viz. Eady Yestcr’s) there vvas 
ample accommodation for all the 
tlie people, a new chapel could not 
be licensed. But this had been 
given up as too absurd. In giv¬ 
ing up this, however, the letter of 
the. law had been departed from, 
and the appellants required no far¬ 
ther a departure than liad already 
been made by the Presbytery it¬ 
self. And there was exactly thr 
same reason for the departure ia 

both cases.-The reason was, 

that in all that regards accommoda¬ 
tion in chut dies, no distinction is 
made between the in habitants of dif¬ 
ferent parishes,—or between those 
who arc within and those who an; 
without tlie royalty. When the 
thinch-soals are let, those who 
make tlie earliest application.. or 
who have most interest with the 
magistrates, are first accommodat¬ 
ed ; and it is never asked what pa¬ 
rish the applicant for a sjeat belongs 
to, or whether he lives within the 
royalty. If the inhabitants con- 
<5ned themselves to their own pa¬ 
rishes, or if parishioners had a prior 
claim to seats in the parish-church, 
Then it would be necessary to look 
only to the inhabitants within the 
parish, or royalty. But this wa 
notoriously not the case. In on 
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church, not more than five fami¬ 
lies rfcsiding within the parish, 
to which it belongs, have seats. 
WJien a new chapel, therefore, is to 
be licensed and erected, tlie whole 
inhabitants of that congeiios ot‘ 
building, which to all pr.u tu‘i|l piii - 
posescOnstituteswhatiscivlIed Edin¬ 
burgh, must bet,ikeii into account. 

Now, the inhabitants of Kdin- 
burgh were much uiulenatcd liy the 
Presbytery. The ap|)ellants offer¬ 
ed to prove that the population 
of Edinburgh, in 1801, exclusive 
Leith, was 05,000.—On tiie 
other hand, the acconimod.itioii 
in the churcfies amh chapels was 
prodigiously over-iated. 'rhere 
were several places taken into ac¬ 
count that did hot contain upwaids 
uf 150 as the Caiiieroiiian, l.hnln- 
rian, and Olassite mcpting-houscs, 
and many were under ' .‘U)0 and 
.500. And Ill .short, the appellants 
pledged themselves to prove, that 
the pai isli-clunches and chapels of 
ease did not contain upwards of 
l}hhf)0, and the dissenting chapels 
not more tlmn 15,141.—The whole 
accominodation is thus 0 cx- 

duding many thousands of inhabi¬ 
tants tiom all access tA any place 
of worship wliatevcr. And then 
it was to he observed, that even 
in this Cijm[aitation the dissenting 
diajiels weie indiuled. Nowtiu- 
Couit of Teiiids and Session liad 
always, when u new chuicli was to 
be built, fixed lliat it should con¬ 
tain two-thirds of the examinable 
M^p^pulatioi), making no allowance 
for Scceders of any description. 
Their policy in this was obvious 
and wise. It wa.s absolutely neces¬ 
sary, if <hey wished to tempt the 
Secedcis hack to the Rstablishinent. 
And was it to be maintained in a 

* Presbyterian chiircli court, tlTat 
those who went to a Unitarian or 
Roman Catholic di.iiiel, wei-6 sufli- 
ciently provided witti religious in- 

• struction? * 


of stats that were unlct, was to be 
considered as quite c.r parlv. Be¬ 
sides it was stated on the otlierhand, 
on tlje aiitlioi ity of a magistrate who 
had the ch.n-ge of letting the seat9- 
tliat there ueie vci\ neiiiy whtwnp- 
pn ed 4i)i se.‘its without success. hi 
some cases, not one in a lumdrcd 
could be provided. I'roin this wa.s 
it not obvious, that the uiilct scats 
must he in silnations wlieie the 
.speaker coulci*not he snen or heard, 
in the dark aid noisome places of 
tiie church.^ 'J'he statement ol the 
Ifev. Gcntlcmivi was far fiom lieiiig 
[iieeis’e. Some of the imoeeupied 
seats were priha)).s whole pews, and 
others only single scats; taking an 
avi'ragCjthcycould noteonlani more 
til.in 750. But tile appell.mts w'cre 
upw’.nds ol’ 1800. 'l lieie w'as not, 
thcrcfoic, nceoiiimodatioii for the 
h ilf of them ; and how iiieoiive- 
nient W'as it for families to be scat¬ 
tered, not only over dilfeicnt paits 
of the .sanie cliinch, lint over dilfer- 
ent paits of the town ! 

As to the last olijcet Ion,—the li¬ 
censing of this new ch,i])el could 
not in the Ic.^st interfere with the 
interests of tlie iriagistiatcs. I''n)in 
the sifuation in which the now 
cion I lies were to he iiiiilt, it was 
not to he supposed that one of the 
appellants would take a .single scat 
ill cither of tlicin. And licside.s, 
thi'ie w.is cvei y reason to suppose 
tliat the in.igistiatcs, instead of be¬ 
ing ofl'eiuled, would he very well 
satisfied with tiie lieciismg of this 
chapel ; and this wa.s just one of 
tlie points that the appellants com¬ 
plained wa.s not allowed to be as¬ 
certained by evidence. 

In addition to thc.se arguments, 
the impolicy and injustice of forc¬ 
ing a number of respectable indi¬ 
viduals into t^w » Secessioe.# was 
strongly urgclb' • 

J’w'o miiions were made in the 
^Synod, tlw one for sustaining, and 
the other for dismissing the com¬ 
plaint aiict appeal; the first oi 
whicli W’as carried. 


The .statement of the Rev. 
gentleman respecting the number 

. I'' f 2 
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{ 'Om Lord Hiiron'.t^Cuiivf. JlAnotB,’ 
Canto JV. 

l>rT from tlicir iiafarc will the tamen 
grow 

Loftiest oil loftiest, anti least slielter'd rocks, 
Hooted in barrenness, wliere nought below 
Of soil supports til CD 1 ’gai n s t the A 1 pin e shocks 
Of eddying stoiins; yet springs the trunk, 
and mucks 

Thehowling ft nipest, till its height and frame 
Are woi thy of tlie mountains from whose 
blocks 

Of bleak, giey granite, into life'-it came. 
And grew a giant tree;—the mind may 
grow llie same. 

Existence maj' he borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufli'rance make its firm abode 
In Iiaie .and desolated bosoms: mute 
'J*he camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf «lies in silence,—not bestow i-d 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage uiood. 
Endure and shrink not, w e of nobler cl.ay 
Alay temper it to bear,—-it is but for a day. 

AH siiflering doth destroy, or is destroyed, 
kiven by the suficrer ; and, in t.avh event 
I'inds:- Some with 'hone replenish’d and 
rcbuoy’cl, 

lli’turn to whence they came—with like in¬ 
tent. 

And wiMve tlieir Wib again ; sc'mc bow'd 
and bent. 

Wax grey and ghastly, withering ere thiir 
time. 

And perish Svith the reed on which they 
leant; 

‘^omc seek devotion, tod, war, goad or eritnc, 
According as tlicir souls were form’d to sink 
or climb. 


Striking the electric chain wlicrewith wp art' 
darkly bound. 

And why and how wc know not, nor can 
triice 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the inind. 
But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind, 

Whicli out of things familiar, undcsign'd, 
When least ivc deem of such ."calls up to 
The spectres whom no exorcisms can bind. 
Tile cold the changed—perchance the dead 
—anew, 

Tlie mourn’d, the lov’d, the lost—-too many ! 
—vet how few ! 

■» • <■ * 

But tlioH, Elitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
fJf the most living crystal that was e’er 
The Imunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost 
rear 

Thy gras'j. banks whereon the milk-wliile 
steer 

Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ? 
And iiK’st senne of aspect, and most clcai ; 
.Surely th.at sLicam wasunprofaned by slaiigh- 
tl 1 s— 

A minor tmd a batli for Beauty’s yoiingc.,t 
d.ingbters ! 

And on tby li.iiipy .shore a temple still. 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps. 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
li- uitmoiy of thee; bencatli it sweeps 
Thy currciit’s calmness; oft froni out it 
leaps 

The finny d.aiter with the glittering scales, 
\\'ho dwells and revels in thy glas-sy tleep.s; 
W^liilc 'chance -erne scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the sludlower wave Mill tells its 
bubbling tides, 


But ever and anon, of griefs suhdued,o 
There, comes a token like it scorpion's sling. 
Scarce seen, hut with fresh bittcriyiss im¬ 
bued ; 

And blight withal may be the things which 
bring 

Back on the hcait the weight which it would 
fling’, '' 1)0 ■ o . 

Aside” tor ever: it may be a' ound— 

A tone of music,—summer’s c* c—or sprang, 
A flower - tlic wind—theoceani-whichshall 
wound, ^ 


Pass not unblcst the genius of the place! 

If through the air a zephyr more scicne 
Win to the lirow, ’tis his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquetit green. 

If on the be.art tlie freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Ofdwcary life a moment lave it clean 
With nature’s baptism,—’tis to him ye must 
Priy orisons for this siLspeiision of disgust. 

The roar of waters!—from tlie headlong 
hcig?it 
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Velino cleaves tl)e wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! i.apul as the light. 

The flivshing mass foams shaking the abyss; 
The hell of waters! where they liowl and liiss. 
And boil in cndlc,ss torture ; wliile the sweat 
Of tlieir great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegcthon, curls round tlie rocks *)f 
jet • 

That gird'the gulf around, in pitiless horror 
set, 

And mounts in spray the skies, .md thence 
again 

KeUirnsinan unceasing shower, which round, 
Witl) its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

1 . an eternal April to the ground, 

it all one, emerald';—how jirofound 
"ffl^tulf! and how tlie giant element 
h rom roek to rock leajis with delirious hound, 
t msliing the clilrs, which, downwani worn 
and rent 

tV ith his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a 
fearful vent 

j'o flic broad column which rolls on, and 
shows 

Alorc like the fountain of an infant sea. 

Torn from the womb of mountaiii.s by the 
throes 

Ot a new world, tlian only thus to he 
Parent of rivers, which flow gu.sliingly, 

With many windings, through the vak 
Look b.ii k ! 

1.0 ! where it coiees like an eterniiy, 

•As if to sweep all thing.s down in its track, 
Lharming the eye with dread,—a matchless 
cataract, ^ 

Horribly beautiful ! Init on the vtS'gc, 
b’lom side to side, beneath tlie glittering 
morn. 

An his sits,.;imidst the infernal surge. 

Like hope upon a death-hed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torU( 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliaiithuos with iil] theirbeams unshorn: 
Resemliling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

. Lo ve w atcliiiig madness with unalterable 

' " 111 !?!?. 

« « * * 

The fool of false dominion •--and a kind 
Of bastard Casar, following him of old 
, With steps uny^ual; for the Roman’s miud 
Was modcll’d in a less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet ti judgment cold. 
And an immortal instinct wlucli.redecm’d , 
Tlie frailties of a heart so ooft, yet bald. 
Alcides with the distafl' now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet,—and now lihiiscV he 

htain'd, • 

- 

• Bonaparte, 


And rame--,anil sail—and con(|iU'rcd ! Bui 
the man 

Who iiould liavi tam.'d lus ea ;les down to 
ficc. 

Like a tr.im’d filiMii in lOe (J dhe van. 
Winch he, in -.'otii, Inn, {(il 111 »i.'oiy^ 
lV^fh a deaf heart wj ub n.va, ciiii’d to be 
A listcifcr to itself, was .ar.'ingily ' .nn’d ; 
IVith hut one weakest v,. ikniss— '.niuv, 
Coipiettish in amhituvi— siiil !u' .. udd.— 

At what'r c.in he avouch—ni loswir what 
lie cLdm’d ? 

And would be all^r nolhing.-- 

• • » . t 

Or view fhe Lord of the unerring bow. 

The God of life, and jJors\, .iiul light — 
The sun in human limbs .irr.iyal, and brow 
All r.Kiiant from his triumph iii the figlit; 
The shaft hath just been shot—the aiiow 
bright ^ 

With an immortal’s vengeance; in Im ej e 
And nostril beautiful disdiiin, .md miglit. 
And majesty. Hash tlieir full lrs;htiiings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

Rut in his delicate form-—a dieani of love, 
Slia])*d by some solitary nymiib, who.se 
In east 

Long'd for a deathless lover hoiii above, 

And madden’d in that vi'-ion— .v.e mipiest 
All tliat idea! •beauty ever bles,.’d 
Tile imnd witli m its mo'.l uiieaitlily mood, 
When each conception was a lu.avcnly guest, 
A ray of immortality---and stood, 

Sstarlikc, around, until tlicy gatlicnsl to a 
god! • . 

« ■ * • 

1,0 Nenii ! n.avclleil m tlie ivoody liiIL 
So far, that the uprooting wind wiiiih lisf- 
The oak from Ins fouiidution, and ninth 
spills 

Tlie oteaii o’er its Imundari, and lie.srs 
fts foam against tlic sh"'s, nluctant sjiares. 
The i»al mirror of tliy glassy lakij; 

And calm as cherish'd hale, its surt.icc wears 
A di’e]) cold sittled aspect nought can sliakc. 
All cod'd into itself aiul lo in.l, lus sleeps the 
snik". 

And near, Alhano’s scarce divided waves 
Slmit f'r(*’.i a sistci valley and iifar 
'I'hc Tiber winds, and the bniiwl cccanlavts 
The T.atmi?coast where sprung die I'.ine war, 
“ .Arms and the Man,” whose re-oscending 
star 

15 oic o’er an empite;-but beneaili thy 

right • ^ 

Tiilly reposed fron^.‘«ine varc voJi 

htir / 

Of girdftng moiij^ins intercepts the 'gbi. 
Thj Sabine farm wa.s till’d, die w. aw bnrd’s 
delight. 
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But I forj'et.—My pilgriin’& shrine is wmi, 
And lie nnd I must paTt,-.-sti let it be, — 
His task and mine alike are nearl)' don'-: 
Yet once more let us look upon the s(;a ; 
'I’lii midland ocean breaks on him and me. 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
friend of youth, that ocean, which when 
we 

Beheld it last by Calpc’s rock unfold 
Those waves, we followed on till the dark 
luixine roll’d 

Upon the blue Syuiplej'adfs: long years— 
Long, though riot very many, since have 
done ^ 

Their work on lioth; some suffering and 
sonic tciirs 

Have left us nearly where we had begun ; 
Yet not in vain our nnirtal race hath nin. 
We h a\e had our reward—aii^ it is here; 
That wc can yet feel glaiUlcn'd h} the sun, 
And ri‘a|) from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
iVs if there were no man to tiouble what is 
clear. 


* 

11 IS steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 
Ate not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
Atid shake him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For eaith’s destiuction thou dost all despise, 
S))urning him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send’st him, shivering on thy playful 
spraj' 

And howling, to his Uods, where haply lies 
Ills petty hope tn some near port or bay, 
And (lasliest him again to earth there let 
him lay. 

Tlie annanicntswhich timnderstrike thcwallii 
(If rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarclis tremble in their capitals, 
'J'lio oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
'J'heir clay creator the vaiii'title take w*--' 
Of loid of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

'I’liese are thy trty.s, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 
mar 

Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Tra¬ 
falgar. 


Oh ! that the desart were rny cl welling place. 
With one fair Spirit for my minister. 

That I might all forget the human race. 
And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye cli'iiients ! m whose ennobling stir 
I feel my'-elf c.\,iltcd—can ye not 
Accord me such a being ? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ’ 
Though with them to converse can rarely be 
our lot. . 

There is a plea.sure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rajitute on the lonely shore. 
There is scicicty, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its mar; 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 
From the.se our interviews, in which 1 ste ii 
From all I may be, or hare been before, 

To minglv. with the universe, and foeli 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 
conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
roll! 

Ten tlioti'-.'ind fleers sweep over thee in vain ; 
'f.in marks the earth with rum--his con- 
t.Olll 

S'ups with the shore;—upon ^ic watery 
j>Un 

Thf wiecks arc all thy deed, nor doth re- 

inu’ii 

A sk'^livv of mair^ r-avatre, save his own, 
When,'T(tH‘‘.vS.lonHnf?it c .1 drop of rain. 
He sink.' into thy depths witli bubbling 
groan, \ * 

M itiioi't a grave, uuknell’d'f uiicoffin’d,can(l 
uokiiown. 


Tliy shores arc empires, changed in all .save 
thee— 

A^■-) ria, Greece, Home, Cartilage, what are 
tiiey ? 

Thy water.s wasted tlieni while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their .shore* obey 
The str.mgcr, .slave, or s.avage ; their decay, 
lias dried up re.'diiis to desarts;—not .si> 
thou, 

Uiicbangeablesave to thy wild waves’ play— 
Tiiiu w rites no wrinkle m thine azure brow'— 
hueli .ts creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. 

Tlum glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

Gl.is'es itself in tempests ; in aU time, 

C.ilm or convuls’d—m breeze, or, gale, or 
storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-hcaving;—boundless, endless, and 
' sublime— 

The image of eternity—the throne 
Of the invisible; even fiom out thyi-*!. 

Tlic mnnsters of the deep are made ; eai li 
zone 

Obi'js thee; thou goest forth, dread, fa¬ 
thomless, alone. 

4 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast,to be 
"Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a 
boy 

I wjDtoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them aU-rror—’twa.s a pleasing fear, 
Fd? 1 was as it were a child of thee. 
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And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And liiid my hand upon thy mane—as I do 
here. 

My task is done—my song hath ceased—my 
•theme' 

Has died into an echo; it is ht 
The spell should break of this pritracted 
dream; 

The torch shall be extinguish’d wliich hath 
lit 

My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is 
wrk,— 

Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 
That which £ have been—and my visions 
flit 

Less palpably before me—^and the glow 
Tfllith in my spint dwelt, is fluttering, faint, 
and low. 

Farewell! a soimd that must be, and hatli 
been— 

A sound which makes us linger 5—yet— 
farewell! 

Ye! wlio have traced the pilgrim to the 
scene 

Which is his last, if in your incmoiics dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye 
swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 
fie wore his sandal-shoon and scallop>shcll: 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain. 
If such there were—witli i/on, the moral of 
his strain ! ^ 

jpiom the f'cDoE Family, hij the Aulhoi 
of the 'fnvjpenny Fost-ha^. 

I IVES OK THE DEATH OF SH-H-D-S. 
Princijiibni jilacwisse viiit.—floR^T, 

Yes, grief will have way—but the fust fall¬ 
ing tear 

Sliall be iiiiiigled with deep execrations 
on those f 

Wlio could bask in that spirit\ meiidian 
_ -~ii TT career. 

And yet leave it thus lonely aiid djrk at 
its close. 

Whose vanity flew round him, only while 
fed • 

By the odour his fame in its summer¬ 
time gave;— 

Whose vanity now, with quick scent fi^ 
the dead. 

Like the ghole of the East, comes to feed 
at his grave ! ^ 

Oh ! it sickens the heart to see bosotfts so 
hollow,* 


And spirits so mean in the great and high 
born; 

To think wh.it a long line of titles may fol¬ 
low 

The relics of him who died—f.iendless 
and lorn! 

I 4 • 

How ptoud they can' press to the fun’rn! 
arr.iy 

Of one whom they shunn'd in his sicknc'ss 
and sornnv 

How b.aildrs may seize his last blanket to- 
day. 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobh's 
to-morioiv ! 

And tlioii, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s 
dream. 

Incoherent and gross, even grosser had 
pass’ll. 

Were it not tor that cordi.J and soul-giving 
beam, 

Which his frieiiclahip and wit o’er thy 
nothingness cast 

No, not for the weidtli of tlielond that sup- 
plies thee 

With nnlliotis to heap upon foppery'*; 
shrine 

No, not for the riches of all who despbe 
thee, 

Tho’ this would make Europe’s whole 
opulence mine— 

Would I suffer what—even in the heart 
tliat tltou hast. 

All mean as it is—^inust have consciously 
biirn’d. 

When thepittjincc, whicli shame hail wrung 
from thee at last. 

And wliich found aU his w.inU at aa 
end, was return’d ! * 

“ Was tliis then the fate!” future i^cs will 
say. 

When some names sliall live but in his¬ 
tory’s lursc. 

When truth will be heard, and these lords 
of a day 

Be forgotten as fools, or rcincinber’d a-. 
* worse. 

“ Was tlis then the fate of that high-gifted 
man. 

The pride of the palace, the bower, and 
the hall. 

The orator, dramatist,-i^strel, whejan 


• '^he sum j/as two hundred pounds, 
offered when lim-T-d-n could no lunger take 
any sustenance, and dechned, for him, by 
his friends. * 
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Tlimui^li tacli mode of the l] re, and wa', 
master of all! 

“ M’luise miiul was an essence, coinpciindi'd 
with art, 

I com llie iijicbt and best of all other men’a 
" powers, ^ » 

\Vlio ruled like a wizard tl*e world of tlie 
heart, 

aViul could call up its sunshine, or bunt; 
down its showers! 

“ Whose Inimour, as gty as the fire-fly's 
liejht, 

Play’d rountl every subject, and shone 
as it play’ll; - 

Whose wit in the combat, as<;entleas hiiglu, 

Ne’er cairied a hca’‘t-stain away on its 
blade. 

r 

“ Whose chupiencc—brij^hl’ning whatever 
it tried. 

Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the 
grave— 

W as as rapid iis deejj, and jis brilliant a tide 

As ever bote freedom aloft on its wave!” 

Yes, such was the man, and so wretched his 
fate; 

And thus, sooner or later, sliall ;dl liave 
to grieve, 

Wlio waste their morn’s dew in the beams 
of the great. 

And expect ’twill return to refresh them 
at eve ! 


Had not I found the slightest prayer 
That breath could move, had power to 
move thee. 

But i can let thee now alone. 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do cjinfcss ihou’it sweet, but find 
'I'liiV' such an unthrift of thy sweets. 

Thy favours aie but like the wind. 

That kisseth every thing it meets ; 

And since thou canst with more 
than one, 

Thou’rt worthy to be loved by 
none. 

The morning rose that untouch’d stands. 
Alin’d with its briars, I19W sweet it smiles! 

But pluck’d and .strain’d by ruder hafflS, 
Its sweet no longer with it dwells, 

But scent and beauty both aic 
gone. 

And leaves fiJl fiom it one by 
one. 

Such fate cre long will tliee betide. 

When thou hast handled been aw'iiile. 

Like faded flower, be thrown aside, 

And I shall sigliwhen some will smile, 
'J'o see thy love lor every one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by 
none. 

V% 

A 

ORIGINAL. 


In the woods of the nortii there ..are inscels 
that prey 

On the brain of the Elk, till his very last 
sigh * ; 

Oh, genius! thy patrons, more cruel than 
they, 

I'irst feed on thy brains, and then leave 
tlu e to die! 


From the Ncrexpajirrs. 
EAltLY EKOLISU rOETUY- 


■Rethospectiox. 

How swiftly speeds the silent flight of years, 
That bound die w'cary pilgrimage of man 
Methinks it but as yesterday appears 
Smee first my days 01' infancy began ,• 

Since careless o’er the grassy sod 1 ran. 
And chased the butterfly witJi painted wing; 
Well pleased to feel the freshening breezes 
fan 

My (hild'sh face, and wide the fragrance 
lung 

Of each gay herb and flower that flomiSflUi 
the spring. 


(Author uncertain.) 

I DO confexs tlioii’rt young and 

And I might have been brought to love 
theu. 




• NaturafiSfs have dk/erved, tliat upon 
dissecting an Elk, thcreYvas found in its 
head some large flics, witKits braiif almost 
eaten away by of PolarT.L 


Then how I loved to join the youthful crew, 

When free from care we sported in the 
glade! 

Then every liour on wings of rapture flcw% 

Life’s sunshine then we felt without its 
shade! 

We bless’d the hour wlicn daylight ’gan to 
firle. 

And when the but in awkward cireJf " 

jthcerd— 


t 
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That was the sweetest time of all wc played. 
Then most wc loved our freedom in tlie 
tield; 

And each returning dawn did new-born 
pleasures yield. 

But now how sadly altered is die scene ! 
Mow what a load of care has ulanhood 
brought! • 

We vainly sigh, and think on what has been. 
And mourn die swift-wing’d pleasures of 
our lot;— 

Oh, could oiur vanished joys but be forgot! 
But dire remembrance ever to the mind 
Recalls each dear, each soul-rejoicing thought 
Of childhood’s reign, diat flies with spued 
of wind, 

leaves us 'houglit but long and vain 
regret behind. 

Oh! let me fly to melancholy bowers. 
Where high o’er-arching trees tlieir boughs 
unite; 

Where die enlivening sun-beam never pours 
Into the dark retreat its golden light; 

And there let pensive memory iiimirn die 
flight 

Of days when 1 would bless the morning 
•.un 

For having chased the gloomy shades of 
night— 

Then forth to breathe the balmy gales I’d 
run. 

And be as falklie at eve as when the day 
begim. 

Now must I mourn, indeed, a,sad reverse— 
My young companions wrapt in death’s 
dark shade! 

And I have wept beside a mother’s hearse. 
And by her grave a much-lov’d fadier’s 
laid ! • 

What desolation have some short years 
made! 

Stern Fortune, wherefore arttliou so malign ? 
<But thy imperious will must be obey’d !), 
How few of thy propitious beams are mine ! 

. Ha^Sfi^rcc can 1 forbear to sorrow and repine. 

Yet why repine ? does not the Ixird of 
Heaven 

Decree to all iheir portion here below ? 

For not by «l)ance, but by his hand is given 
Our various fortune, wliethcr weal or woe. 
Oft docs his gracious providence bestow 
A thousand tender mercies on mankind ; • 
From him alone out joys and comforts flow- 
'jTien man should still be humble and re¬ 
sign’d, * 

And let Religion’s balm fof ever soothe his 
mind. *• 


LovF ont. 

From the ItuUau of lioUi, 

\ c solitary sliady groves, 

A fetched soul your peace invades ; 

In searcl) of comfort now lie roves 
Amid your silent gloomy shades. * 

• 

For every charm of life is flown. 

No object now for me has joy ; 

IMy happiness, my peace, are gone. 

And gladly from myself I’d fly ! 

Phillis, my dcar,*my lovely fair ! 

0 tell me, trees, if here she roam ? 

Alas ! I seek her every where, 

Tho’ well f know she’s far trom liorai. 

How oft, ye thick embow’iing trees, 

Have \fe your branches o’er us spread ! 
What gcliictf hours of joy were tlicsc! 

But all! liow swiftly have they fled 1 

O say, at least, if e’er these eyes 

Her pleasing smile .again shall know ? 
F.cho from yonder rock replies, 

And seems, nicthinks, to answer, “ No' ’’ 

A feeble munnur sounds in air, 

A sigh of one tliat seems to mourn ; 

Or ’tis, perchance, my charming fair. 

That tells me she wdl yet return. 

Ah no! ’tis but yon rill resounds. 

And breaks upon the rocks below' v 
It murmurs tender piteous sounds. 
Responsive to my biCter woe. 

But .sliould my love return .at l.ut. 

Too late, oli Ileav'n ! will be th.it hour , 
Then on my grave her eyes she’ll c.ist. 

And o'er my dust liei si’irows pour. 

C. 

TO A I-A1>V, 

fVUh II Fiiinirif IViol (liif-li'i. 

Coui.n painted toys, or polish’d lay, 

'I'lie feelings of the soul ionvey. 

Ill numbeis sweet my pen sliould flow. 
With brightest tints iiiy penial glow. 

But deep within the bosom’-, core 
Lies tlie rich vein of fnend'-liii/s ore ; 

Pan language shew its I’litli lUiiere ! 

Call painung trace the colours there ! 

’Tis kindred in’i.id.s alone ran know 
Tlic ^irecitnis b sm by nature giv’ii ; 

It buds—the/aircst flower below,'. 

And yields eelr-tjal truit in Heav'n. 


w. r. 


1' 
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ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dea'Wis. , 

I'd). 18. At Ktterick, Rev. Charles Pa- 
to]i, A. M. Minister there, in the C 1th year 
of IiLs age. 

-28, At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Drys- 

dale, Writing-Master. » 

March 10. At Peterhead, Rev. George 
Moir, M. D. nc.ar 55 years Minister of that 
Parish. 

-IP. At Edinburgh, Mr John Broad- 

foot, Student of Divinity, much regretted. 

-25. At Glasgow, of the prevailing 

Fever, .\rchibiddMuir,Esq. C.-M. .Surgeon, 
Roths.v/, 26 years of age. 

-31. At Dumfries, Rev. William 

Babington, I). 1). I’piscopal Minister there, 
in the 70th year of his age, and 4t>th year 
of his Alinistry. 

AptH .5. At his father’s house, 20. Dun- 
das Street, Edinburgh, James Colhoun 
Thomson, Student of Medicine, aged 20 
years—a victim to Typhus Fever, caught 
in the ardour of his profession. 

-10. At North Berwick, Mr James 

Dickson, Student of Divinity, a native of 
Caorlaverock, near Dumfries. 

-10. At Dumbarton, Rev. James 

Ohphant, A. Al. Alinistev of that Parish, 
Ill the 84th year of his age, and 54th of his 
Alinistry. 

-At Diilkeith, Mr William Scott, 

'I'eachcr of the English School in that place. 

-14'. At Aberdeen, James Allan, 

E.sq. M. D. Physician to the Aberdeen Dis¬ 
pensatory, very nmeli regretted. 

- - 30. At 65. Prince’s Street, .fa.fleo. 
■'•lacLinlaj; Student of Medicine in the 
L iiivcrsity of Edinburgh, aged 20. 

JatK —, At Washington, Rev. Thomas 
Pitt Ewing, Principal of the llagarstown 
Academy. 

Fib. 18. At I.ondon, of a Typhu.. fever, 

-DaCo'-ta, M. 1). Member of the 

Royal Aledieal, Geological, anti V^hTnenan 
Societies in Edinburgh, where he had re- 
icntly studied. 

-At New York, in the 4()th year 

of iii.T age, Ardnbald Bruce, Esq. M. D. 
l’iofe.*or <)f ^lineralogy in the Altdical In¬ 
stitution of that city. \ 

.tpiil 1C). At London, A. High,,, Esq. 
AI. 1). Deputy-Inspector oT., llospit^s in 
the Island of Ceylon. *' 


Promotions. 

FScclions.—Jan. Mr John Moir, (by the 
Medical Faculty),—one of the Printers of 
Theses or Inaugural Dissertations in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

March 2. Mr W. Findlay, Schoolmwter, 
EYaserburgh, (by Town Council on report 
of the examiners),— I cachcr of tlie Arith¬ 
metical and Mathematical School; and Mr 
Francis Craigmilc, Student in Marischal 
College,—Writing School, Aberdeen. 

- 27. Geqyge Barclay, M.D.—Lec¬ 
turer on Surgery and Pathology ; and Wil¬ 
liam Henderson, M. D.—Materia Mcdica, 
University and Alarischal College, Aber¬ 
deen. 

Apt ills. Mr Samuel Lindsay, A. M. 
Classical '1 cachcr in George Hcriot’s Hos¬ 
pital, (by the Town Council),—one of the 
Masters of the High School, Edinburgh, in 
room of Mr WiUiam Ritchie, A. M. who 
resigns from 1st October next. 

- Mr Andrew Crichton, Student 

in Divinity,—Teacher of the Subscription 
School, North-Berwick, vacant by the death 
of Mr Dickson. 

3Inij 1. Mr William Elliot, Schoolmas¬ 
ter of Carrington,—English School, Dal¬ 
keith, vacant by death of Mr Scott. 

March 12, Mr John WcUer, A. B. of 
Emmanuel College, (p. 113-)—E'cllow of 
that Society. 

-12. Mr Horatio Waddington, Stu¬ 
dent of Trinity College,—Pitt S^olarship, 
Cambridge. 

-J. Lodge, Esq. A. B. of Trinity 

College,—Fellow of Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Admh!iiniiit..~.Mutch 17. Professors of 
Chemistry and Botany, (p, 113.)— 
ty of Glasgow. 

April 14. Mr William Roberts of King’s 
College, Cambridge,—a Fellow of that So¬ 
ciety. 


Degtetx _D. D. 1817. Dec. 11.—Rev. 

Samuel Gamble, Minister at Ramilton, in 
tile county of Doneg.al, Irdand ,—hy the 
University of Glasgow. 

1818. Ian. Rev. William Manuel, 
Scotch Church, London Wall, Chaplain and 
Secretary to the Corresponding Board (Lon¬ 
don) of the Society for Propagating Chris- 
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lian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands; and Rev. Robert Morrison, (trans¬ 
lator of the Scriptures into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, and Author of a Chinese Dictionary, 
now in the press, which is expected will be 
completed in four volumes 4to.) Canton, 
China.->Tbidem. 

-Rev. 1 homns Ross, Kilminivaig, 

— .. and Marischal CoDege, Aberdeen. 

Feb. 6, Rev, James Pcddic. First As¬ 
sociate (Burgher) Congregation, Edinburgh, 

Author of several single Sermons, &c_ 

Ibid. ^ 

May Rev. John Somers, Midcaldcr, 
-.Glasgow, 

Oct, 31. 1817.—Rev'. .lohn Paterson, 

English, and- twenty-four other Clei-gy- 
mcn, specially recommended by Ai.i'.xan- 
DEii, Emperor of all the.Russias, Ac.— 
Abo (Finland). 

Ij. L. D. 1817. June. Colonel Mudge, 
Conductor of the Trigonometrical Suivey of 
Great Britain.-Edinburgh. 

Dec. 11. Rev. AILui Bell, Master of 

the Diocesan School of Down, Ireland,- 

Glasgow. 

M. D. 1817. Oct. 4.. Alexander Jack, 
Esq. Surgeon, R. N. late of the Shannon, 
and now of the Tyber,-St Andrew’s. 

1818. Jan. 16. Mr Williiun Anderson, 

Surgeon, Glasgow,-and Marischal 

t'ollege, Aberdfcn. 

-23, Robert Shand, Esq. Surgeon, 

Cape of Good Hope,—Ibid. 

March 5. Rev. John Gcmuail, Minister 


'2:,\ 

of the Associ.atc (Antiburghcr) Congregation, 
Li/ici.i, Dairy, —. .. Glasgow. 

A. M. Aforc/j.—Mr R, A. Armstrong. 
— - St Andrew’s. 

—~ 27. Mess. Andrew Beattie, Don. 
(•'hisolin, F.ben. Brown, Geo. Angus, Geo. 
F.d. (ieorge Kirkland, Janies M.ickifltosh, 
JaTncs»Morrice, JanJos Smith, James Wal¬ 
ker, John Arbueklc, John ('anu-ron, John 
Alaclcnnan, .John Mdlei, John Morrison, 
John Reid, John Scott, lohn Wilson, Ro¬ 
bert Williamson, Roderick Marlwd, Tho. 
in;is Gunn, Willi.nm Brown, William 
Campbell, WilliSm Miicqueen, and Wil¬ 
liam Scott,-King’s College, AIh-v- 

deen. 

/ipr’il 3. Alexander Begg, Alexander 
Diiguid, Alexander Gordon, Alexander 
Hardie, Alexander Welsh, Alexander Yeats, 
Andrew Jamieson, Arthur Dingwall, Da¬ 
vid Watson* George Brebuer, William 
Chalmers Hunter, James Brown, James 
Cobban, James Duncan, James Forbes, 
.lames Beattie Glennie, .lames Mair, James 
Noble, John Adams, John 011110 . 10 , John 
Leslie, John I’aterson, John Kiach, John 
riavid Shirrefs, John Smith, .lolm Torrj, 
Laurence M‘Donald, Peter Davie, Peter 
Bobertson, Robert Duncan, Robert Innes, 
Robert Officer, Thomas Bc.xt, Thomas 
Black,-Marisclial College, Aberdeen. 

May. Rev. Henry Grey, Minister of 
St Cuthbert’s Chapel of Ease, Mess. Wil¬ 
liam Beattie Smith, (Vol. I. p. 431), and 
Peter Smith, Preachers of the Gospel; Peter 
Steele, Student hi Divinity; Jolm Simp¬ 
son, George A. W. A^iott, and ArclubaW 
Boyd, —'— Edinburgh. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


• • 

lllOCrllAPHY. OlVIKlTYa 


A CniTiCAL Examination of the Bishop 
of LlandafTs posthumous volume, enti- 
tl ed, * * Anccdotc-s of his Life.” 8vo. 3.s. 

’ *Sn Account of the Life, Writings, and 
^ Character of the late Dr Alexander Monro 
Sccundus, delivered at the Harlcian Oration 
at Edinburgh, for the year 1818. By An- 
. drew Duncap senior, M. D. 2s. 6d. 

No. I. of a Scries of Twelve Portraits of 
distinguished living Characters of Scotland, 
containing Heads of Walter Scott, I'isq. 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq. and Henry Raeburn, 
Esq. drawn and etched by William Nicol- 
son, accompanied with short BiogrS^jhical 
Notices. Size of the plates 11 inches by 
^ 9. Price of each number L. 1 : 11 :•(» for 
• proofs on India paper, and I.. 1, Is. for 
plain impressions. 


Prayers for the use of Families and In- 
dividinds. By James Wilson, D. D. Mi¬ 
nister of Falkirk. 8vo, Price .'is. boards. 

Account of the Life and Writings of 
John Erskine, D. D. late one of the Mi¬ 
nisters of Edinburgh. By Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff AV^llwood, Bart. D. D. with an Ap¬ 
pendix and Notes. 8vo. Price 1 Is. 

l.ectures, with I’raciical Observationt and 
Retlectioiifl, on the Projihccies of John, com¬ 
mencing witli the fourth chapter of the B»- 
vclation, and continued to tlie close of the 
Book ; lo which is .added, a Dissertation on 
the ^rigin and tennination of the Anti¬ 
christian Apostary. By Robert Culbertson, 
Minister of the Gospel, I.eitli, In 2 vols. 
8 vo. Price 24s-. 

Sermons uufi I/cctures, by Alexander 




;V(.'w Publicatiojif!. 


llrnntoii, D-D. one of the niinislers of Isdin- 
biirj'h. Hvo. I2i.. 

KnrcATiox. 

Jiiiil Cepsaris ComnfC'ntarioruin I.i- 
bri VI. tisui sdiohiruni. ICdidit :ic Notubs 
illyistfavit llenricus I.j^ston. 18mo. I’ricc 
2s. boards. * 

Gcographieal Questions and Exercises, 
blended with Histoiiral and Biographical 
■hifonuation. By llichtinl ('haliuers. Au¬ 
thor of an Introduction to Ariilunetic. 2i». 

A (Fcncidogical t'liart ^of the Heathen 
Gods and Deini-God.s, shewing at one view 
the names of tlie various Deities in that 
Mythology, tlieir origin and their connec¬ 
tion with one another, on one large sheet of 
Drawing I’aper, 2s. Od. 

MlbCr.I.tANtKS. 

i I 

The Literary Character, illustrated by 
the History of men of genius, drawn from 
their own feelings and confessions. By the 
author of Curiosities of Literature. Hvo. 
9s. fid. 

Historical Illustrations of tlic Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. By John Hob- 
house, Fsq. Hvo. l-ls. 

The .-Vnnual llegister, or a View of the 
History, I'ohtics, and Literature for the 
year 1817. His. 

Lectures oii tlie English Poets, delivered 
at the Surry Institution. By William Ilai!- 
Iitl. Hvo. lOd. 


Voyages and Thavels. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with some Account of Vienna 
iluniig the Congress. Illustrated by 22 En- 
guivings and Vignettes, bcautii^y exe¬ 
cuted. By Richard Bright, M. D. 4to. 
1,. 1, 4 s. boards. 

Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in 
tliat island during the years 1814atiu 1815. 
By Kbenezer Henderson, Doctor in Philo¬ 
sophy. 

The I'ravels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
in the 13th century. Translated from the 
Italian, with notes. By W. Marsden, Esq. 
E. U. S. with a mtip. 4to. L. 2 :12 : fi, 
line L. 4, 4s, 

Observations on Greenland, the adjacent 
Seas, and the north-west passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made in a voyage to Davis’ 
Straits during tlie Summer of 1817. By 
Bernard O’Reilly, Esq. 4to, L. 2, 2s. 

Poetry. 

1 lie Fourth and last Canto of Childe 
Harold, with other Poems, and Notes. By 
Lord Byron. Hvo. 12s. 

'I he Fudge Family in Paris, in a Series 
of Letters from Phil. Fudge, Esq. Miss 
Biddy Fudge, Mr Bob Fudge, &c. edited 
by T honias Brown the younger, author of 
the Iwopenny Post-Bag. Foolscap Hvo. 
7s. fid. 

Samor Lord of the Blight City. Bytlic 
Rev. H. H. Millman, ill. A. author of Fa- 
rio. Hvo. 22s. * 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An interesting paper on the Theory of Gall and Spurzheim will .appear in our next. 

We shall endeavour to give Answers to Queries of Amicus relative to Schoolmaster'-'. 
He will be so good as furnish us with a more correct enunciation of his Mathcmaticid 
Query. 

^^Ul•lcs on School Books, &c. by Thomas Ewing, and a Translation of Dalzel’s Col- 
iectimea ^lino^a, arc under consideraKon. 

Wc suspect the Wonderful Animal exhibited in London, whereof a description has been 
'-ent us, to be a hoax. 

The Parody on Alonzo and Imogcnc has been received. 

Abualnianion’s Essay on the Poetry of Tannahill in our next, 

JI. A.’s opinion of the 18th Query is inconclusive; his Solution of the 15th shall"lie* 
considered. ^ 

Wc h.avc to apologize to Pater for not inserting in this Number part of the Poetry sent 
by him. It unluckily fell aside till after the poetical department was completed. 


Errata in last Numrer. 

P. 2.J. col. 1. line 11. from the bottom, for Pliaer and Irvine read Phacr and Twine. 

:-col. 2. Ijne 5, from tlie bottom, ybr sterile xad sternes. 

P. 26. col. 2. line 20. from lop, for histy read lusty. 

-col. 2. bne 9. from bottom,ybr Irvine read il'wine. 

P. 27. col. 1. line 24. from top.yor t’gan he make lead thus .’gan he make. 

P. 29. col. 1. line 1C. from top,/hr but jo her sistfr read not to her sister. 

P. 110. col. 1. line 14, from bottom, ,/br much lamented read much lovetj. 

P. 111. col. 1. line 7. froip lof,for lends read bends. 
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f.'BSEnVATIONS ON TIIK I’lrYSIOGNO- 
STEM OF DUS fi \1.L AM) 

.11'UIlZllEi^t. 

To the Editor of Ike TJlerary ami 
iitiiiisiicid ,^[i(g({zi»c. 

Siu, * 

f HAVE pcrubctl the speculation ; 
on the pily.sioiriioma'iil* system of’ 
Drs Gall and Spnr/heim in Nos. 
IV. and V. ol voiir excellent Ma- 

t/ 

^azine, with your invitation to .a 
free discussion of the question. As 
neither of these aitidi,’S entei.s 
deeply into t!ie subject, nor presents 
to the reader any thinj^ like a fnlj 
OJ' fair view of the sy.stem of those 
illustiious foreigneis, I be<; leave 
to tionble you with the following 
outline of the principles of their 
doctrine, and shall be glad if it he 
found woithy of a place in your 
page.s. 

riie piiysiognoinical system ij 
not a system of philosophy founded 
on liietaphysicoi dogmas, ft^pro- 
fcs.ses to be a .sysieqa of natine, 
and to stop whenever fail'.tjail. 

* It leaches that the soul is an im- 
mateii.d piinciple, incanubie of 
II. ' H 


fhangc, and of eonscquc'iUT im-> 
moital. I’laied, however, m a 
inatonai woild, it cannot mainfest 
itself, or perceive the manifestation 
of other iiiiiuls, without the lulei- 
vention of in.ilcri.d organs. No 
feeling in our minds eau be coni- 
inunu.ited to llie mind.s ol'others, 
hut thiuugli the luJdium of a mate, 
rial eyej a inaleiii/car, oi inateiia! 
nerves. No eiiiutiun m the minds 
of others c.m ieacti oui nniul.s, hut. 
tliiough the nicdmm of a like ap- 
paiatus, A being wholly nmna- 
tcnal, not omlnvved vvil(j organs 
fur making an impiession upon 
ninttcr, ((add not eommumeaic 
with the hunnii iiimd in its piTseol 
.state, eiiibedded as xt weie in a mass 
of elaj'. The piesence of siijaaioi- 
.spuits, tlieirfoie, cannot be to us 
an obp'rt of direct pci'ceptiou, and 
no communication can be held 
witli them, till we have shuffled 
off this inorUit xoil,” because llu^ 
medium oi eonimunicaiion betwixt 
them and us is vvanling. 

T‘it 'although the mind cannot * 
ngiaiiifest it.self except tiiiough the 
mediutn ol^ material oiganizaiion. 

It musl not lie »,uppo!5L'd that tin- 

h 
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triind nnfl its oi 'fans are one and the 
same. The eye is the or^an of sight, 
bii t thecye is not the being which sees; 
the ear is the organ uf hearing^hiit 
t!ic ear is not tite being whieli 
hear*;—so the brain, according Ut 
ihc system of Gall atid S|mr/,lieiin, 
is tin; organ by which the mind 
luanifesU itself, but tlie bruin is not 
the mind. 

That the br.iiti is the organ 
through wliich the mind manifests 
itself, is proved liy the following 

f.icts_I'iie miiiifesUitions of the 

ainid in inf.nu-y and youth, keep 
pace witli the dcvelopeuicnt of the 
1)1.1111. in infancy tliese «niinifesta- 
tions an; conliiiod almost exciiisivc- 
Iv to sensation and perception. 
rin! jiidgeinent, the moral feelings, 
and many of tile propensities of 
iriatiirer years, seem then scarcely 
to have an existence, in the very 
beings who at a future period per- 
lKi.j).s nay become tiie pride and oi- 
nainent of their country, as philo- 
soj»iieis, moralists, or artists. Is 
it thence to be infeiied, that the 
nnmaterial principle is only //«//’ 
created at birth. or*thiit its crea¬ 
tion goes on hoiwly and daily, like 
the giovvth of a plant, for so many 
years, and then stops. Dr Spiirx- 
hcim docs not think so; fie 
teaches that the mind, into llie 
natuie or substance of which he 
profesvc"? to institute no inquiry, 
js connected with the bruin as its 
organ ; that it cannot manifest it¬ 
self, or display the faculties of 
winch it is possessed, fully in infan¬ 
cy and youth, because the oi^aii is 
then soft, inactive, and incom¬ 
plete in its devciopementf This 
observation is confirmed by daily 
c'xperience, and in particular by 
tiic fact, that the ccrcbelhliU and 
iqiper part of the forehead, are 
the I.ast pi ts of tiie brain which 
arc dcvolqpd, and that in cifrrcs- 
jioudence with it, the sexual pro¬ 
pensity and the reas^iTiig powers 
a'c the last facult'es of the mind 


ull and Spurzhciin, 

whicli come to maturity. The 
reader may easily satisfy himself 
of this, by examining the he.ad of 
the first child that approaches him. 
By this means Ife will receive, 
in a iiyment, more conviction and 
s.itist.iction than he would do by a 
thousand metaphysical arguments. 
There is not a teacher of youth who 
may not verify the observation by 
a hundred instances in a day, if he 
tvill only examine the heads of his 
pupils. J 

As the infant advances in life, 
the general dcvelopcTncnt of tliC 
biain goes oiij and the various fa¬ 
culties of the mind at the'same 
time manifest themselves with a 
corresponding [lerfcction. When 
the human being has arrived at the 
full vigour of manhood, and the 
brain is .fully developed, which 
luip|)cns earlier in some than in 
others, the whole propensities, sen¬ 
timents, and faculties of the mind, 
manifest themselves with the great¬ 
est eneigy. And in proportion as 
the brain partakes of ^the decay of 
the body in old age, so docs the 
energy of the manifestations de¬ 
crease; thi? feelings become more 
obtuse, the iinagiiialion less hold 
and steady in its flights, and the 
judgement less powerful; and at 
last, when tlic body falls -into the 
grave, the maiiilcstations of the 
mind cease to be perceptible. Not 
only so, but the mind, during life. 
Is cunihiually atFected by the chan¬ 
ges which lake place in the body, 
or to spak more correctly, appears, 
from its dependence ii|iou riiatc- 
lial organization for its mamtes- 
tations, to be affected, by these 
changes. When the m.ateiial oi- 
gans of the body have been active 
for a time, they experience the sen¬ 
sations of lassitude and ' fatigue, 
and»scek repose. Tlie mind ap¬ 
pears also, ‘afler a c'ertain conti-^ 
niurAce of exertion, to sink into a 
state of inactivity, or into sleep. 
Is sleep the repose of the iiptua- 
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teiial .-incl ever active principle in 
mail called the mind? or is it mere- 
Jy tlie repose of the material organs 
on wiiich the mind depends for its 
nia\(t'Stutions ? I.et those wlio 
teach th.at sleep is merely the sus¬ 
pension '* of the influence*of the 
will oVei those faculties of the mind, 
and those memhors of the body, 
which, during our waking hpius, 
are subjected toils authority," ex¬ 
plain, if they can, how one single 
faculty of an irjimateri.il principle 
can be xuspendJd for a time, with- 
• out giving rise to'fcars that all its 
faculties may,he liable to tlie same 
susf/fcj.'slim, ■ and of* consequence 
that the principle itself may he 
liable to cliange and death, 

Again, wiicn spirituous liquors 
arc taken into the stomach, the 
mind appears at first to be exiiil.i- 
rated and rendered more active ; 
If the application be continued, 
the mind appeals to become un¬ 
governable : And lastly, if the 
stimulus he conliniied, it seems to 
fall into a state of utter inactivity, 
and appareflt suspension. These 
phenomena are accounted for by 
l)r Spuizheim in the following 
manner: Tlie alcohol of the li¬ 
quor stimulates the stomach, and 
it by sympatliy increases’ the ac¬ 
tion of the heart. Tlie increased ac¬ 
tion of the heart throws a more co¬ 
pious flow of blood to the brain. 
Tliis, while moderate, stimulates its 
.substance, and the nianifustutioi'K 
of the mind eHhihjt a corrc.spoml- 
ing activity. When the flow of 
blood is continued long, the excite¬ 
ment becomes excessive, and the 
manifestations are no longer under 
controul ;* and finally, if the cause 
continues to operate, the vessels of, 
tlie brain are at last ovcrchargenl, 
the brain is unfit to perform its 
functions, and the manifestations 
of the mind cease for 4 be time, till 
the healthy state of the vess%|.s is 
• IT h 


restored. In the same way l;m- 
danum and opium appear to aH’c r 
the mind, b}’opciating upon mul 
stinfulating the material organ- 
tlirougli which «, nuuiUcsls iuscl!', 
I^hiroii.-) oxide g.is, also, pixfTlufts 
in life .same way iis Wiiiwlcrfui ef¬ 
fects Let those, then, v, hn dci\\ 
that the brain is ihe or^an of the 
mind, shew Jiow and on what other 
principle an ^iminatcnal principle 
can be excited to activity, Imriied 
away in iingoverimhle exUsy, run! 
hustly, laid low in a state of .mis- 
pension and dcb.iscqicnt, by the 
means of .such materia! .snhstance 
(IS alcohol,opium, and nitrous oxidt 

Til the next place, when a scvcin 
blow is inflicted on the head, it i; 
11 fact, that the nianifcstalion.s ol 
the niiiiil .--cem lobe instantaneous¬ 
ly suspended. Lot tlio.se who de¬ 
ny tlial the brain is the organ ol 
the iniml explain this fact. An 
objection IS ol’icii slated, that the 
iiinul docs not a!way.s Sillier on 
till’ occasion of an aftection of the 
hriiin • and hence it is said that the 
brain is not ctflinected with the iiia- 
nifc.slal.ioiis of tlJe mind. Tliis, 
howevci, will her answered iiflcr- 
ward.s. J’ut to proceed ; are we 
to believe, that in delirium from fe¬ 
ver, ami in insanity, tlie immaterial, 
the immortal, the unchangeable 
principle, is itself affected*; that its 
faculties iiic extinguished, or .sns- 
penilecl, or pcrvcited ? ami at the 
feumc time to bel'cve in it:> m;-. 


• Dr Murray on this, gas sayfii “ When 
nitrou-s nxMu pf s is inhaled into the lungn, 
the menfcif faculties are aftecud in the most 
extraordinary manner. l .xhUaration is soon 
produred, and if tliis respiration is conti¬ 
nued sufficiently long’, a crowd of itidis. 
linct ideas, of a very singular combination, 
pass through the nJud : there in au irresis- 
tilde propensity to laughter; and tite ruii*.- 
cula^ttction and violciit ext rtifiris are maik- 
siih altwritv and cai-c.”—Murtav, p. Ioh 
2 
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materiality, ff>(l to have no 
fears that it iriay ultimately pe¬ 
rish? Suspension and perversion 
imply ehange; and when a being 
is I).i))le to changfe, where is our 
fuKoanico for its .•perpetual exia- 
Tfjice ? Spurzheim says, that the 
sou!— 

- •• hliall (Innrish in immortal youth, 

I’nhuri amidst the war of elements, 

77/« tiiTcckn of matter, agd Uie crush of 
“ worlfls 

and that delirium from fever and 
insanity, are entirely diseases of the 
brain, or oigiin of the mind. Those 
who teach tliat delirium in fever 
and madness arc merely Suspen¬ 
sions of the will, may combat this 
opinion, and shew how the lan¬ 
cet, purgative roots, and emetics, 
act ill restoring to the immaterial 
prinriftle its suspended faculty. 

It has been stated, as an objec¬ 
tion to tins doctrine, that it is in¬ 
conceivable how an immaterial 
principle can be excited or eiicuni- 
bered in its manifestations by a 
material substance. 

But this is going into a question 
w’hich nature hp placed beyond 
the reach of thdj, human faculties, 
namely, in rvhat ^tva^ and manner 
the mind and body aic connect¬ 
ed. No philosopher now-a-days, 
wlio knows the limits set to the in- 
quiiics of the human mind, would 
attempt lb answer this question, or 
to investigate the subject. Dr 
JSpiirzhcim makes no pretensions 
to explain such a mystery. He 
states only the opinion, that the 
mind is influenced in its manifes¬ 
tations by the state of the organs 
of the body, and he states the 
facts on which his opinion is 
founded. If any person think the 
conclusion not warranted by the 
facts, then the Doctor does not 
ask him to believe: .But if any one 
admit, that the facts warrant* the 

conclusion, but refuses his belief^ 

& 


because he cannot conceive hotv 
the influence takes place, then he 
must be left to himself, or sent to 
learn the very first principle of 
philosophy, which treat of the-Umits 
set to ||he human understanding. 

This, then, is the great and fun¬ 
damental doctrine of Spuizheim's 
system—that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, and that its mani¬ 
festations depend upon the state 
and activity of the brain. 

The next prin^ple, and one 
which will scarcely be disputed, is. 
That there are vario'us primitive 
and simple faculties In the mind, 
such as imagination, jUff^ment, 
See .; and various primitive and 
simple propensities and feelings, 
such as the amative propensity, the 
love of praise, the sentiment of 
justice, &c. and that each of these 
are so far distinct and independent 
of each other, that any one or more 
may he strong in one individual, 
and the rest weak ; and that tlie 
possession of one particular faculty 
in a powerful degree, ^oes not ne¬ 
cessarily imply that all the others 
aie possessed in an equally strong 
degree. Mr Stewart admits this 
fact distinctly, and he even brings it 
under the notice of his readers, al¬ 
though he does not try to account 
for it. He says, “ In whatever way 
wc chusc to account for it, whether 
by original organization, or by the 
operation of moral causes in very 
e‘arly infancy, no fact can be more 
undeniable, than that there arc im- 
porlant differences discernible in the 
minds of children, previous to that 
period at which, in general, their 
intellectual education cqmmences. 
There is, too, a certain hereditary 
character, (whether resulting from 
jftiysical constitution, or caught 
from imitation and the influence of 
situation), which appears remark¬ 
ably in particular families. One 
racdj* for a succession^ of genera- 
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tions, is distinguished by a genius 
for the abstract sciences, while it is 
deficient in vivacity, in iniagina-' 
tiorw and in taste; another is no 
less liiftinguishcd for wit, and 
gaiety, and fancy, while it a|)pcars 
incapable of patient attention, or 
of profound research.”—This prin¬ 
ciple of the system, therefore, has 
not, and is not likely to meet with 
much opposition. 

The next fundamental piinciple 
of Spurzheim'sjsystem, and the 
one to which great objections arc 
'stated, is. That as the manifesta¬ 
tions of the ip^nd geuprally depend 
on the wilbte brain, so the mani¬ 
festations of each particular inde¬ 
pendent and j)rimitive faculty de¬ 
pend on a paiticular part of it; 
and that as the general manifesta¬ 
tions of the mind arc in proportion 
to the size and aclivih/ of the ndiofc 
brain, so the manifestations of 
each particular faculty aic in pro¬ 
portion to the size and aclimiif of 
the parlictilar part of it which is 
the organ of,the faculty. Farther, 
that the different parts of the brain 
do not always bear a definite and 
certain proportion to ojich other 
in all individiiuls; but, on the 
contrary, in every individual the 
particular dcvelopement is in some 
degree peculiar to himself: and 
thus, that although one part of the 
brain in one individual be large, it 
docs not ncce.ssarily follow that alj 
the other parts of it are proportion¬ 
ally large ; and from this difference 
in dcvelopement and activity arises 
the primitive and original dilfer- 
ences in the energy of the mani¬ 
festations of the propensities, senti¬ 
ments, and intellectual powers of 
different individuals. 

This part of the doctrine, as 1 
have already said, is the one which 
startles superficial inquirers, ‘The 
anatomist comes forn ard and ’says, 
that no divigions can be perceived 


in the substance of the brain; and 
that, on dissection by the knife, 
and examination by themicroscopc, 
no difference* can he pcrcoivcd be¬ 
twixt what is called the organ of 
the amative propensity, and the (fl*- 
gaiis of pure intellection, l ie says 
farther, that the shape of the skull 
does not indicate the dcvelopement 
of the brain, for that some parts 
of the skull «'e thick, and otliers 
thin, so that it is impossible to say, 
during the life of any individual, 
from examining his head, u hat is 
the dcvelopement of his brain ; and 
that as Dr Spurzheim has not dis¬ 
sected thc*br.iins of particular in¬ 
dividuals after death, with whose 
propensities and sentiments lie was 
acquainted, and founded his system 
on the dcvelopement he saw on such 
dissection, it is entitled to no belief 
wliaiever. He adds farther, that al¬ 
though various injuries of the brain 
do affect the mind, yet that many in¬ 
stances are on rci;ord, wlific the 
brain was severely injured, nay, 
some where it was cntiiely a-vvaiit- 
ing, and that, still tlie inanifchta- 
tions of the initid were as complete 
as if till* brain ha^ been vigoiou.s 
and entile. 

'J'lic metaphysical pbilosoplier, 
in comjiHiiy with his fneiid the ana¬ 
tomist, bustles forvvaid with all the 
imp/)rtanc(! of sclf-suflicleury, and 
objects to the .system tliai it multi¬ 
plies powcis and facuUies, witlionl 
any regard to logit al di .tiiiction : 
and affirms, that if it were caiutfi 
the full length to which it natoial¬ 
ly Iciirds, there would be a faculty 
for every separate object on which 
the miifd may be employed. Thus, 
says he, there is a faculty of cau¬ 
tiousness as a primitive sentiment, 
whereas every one must see that 
cautiousness is merely the result ol 
judgement well applied; and that 
the want of it, or rashness, is jii.st 
tfic want, or the non-application of 
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^mlficiwnt ill jwrtinilar cases. A- 
{fain, tlioic is a <<iciilty of construc- 
tivf'iicss, as ft primitive power, 
wlieii rvrryonc must be convinced 
tlmf.fiic ability Id construct works 
of*art is foundcfl* entirely on the 
powci of conception, wliich enables 
a person to devise tlicm in bis 
mind, and of reason, which enables 
him to carry liis conr« ptions into 
ell'ect. I’.arthci', thore is a faculty 
of number, ns a primitive power, 
wlicn every one knows that the ta¬ 
lent of comput.ition depends en¬ 
tirely on the fiiculty of abstraction, 
and tile power of associating ab¬ 
stract ideas of number Mpidly to- 
gollier, 'J’hjs system, therefore, is 
uftei ly inert'dilile and absurd, for 
it is inconsistent with cvciy meta- 
pliysicnl and logical arrangement 
of the faeullic;. oi the mind. 

'riiemoiahst next advances, and, 
ui the greatest alarm, exchiiins that 
thissysfeni charges nature with all 
the wickedness and vice which dis- 
gwice mankind; for, as it admits 
propensities and organs of destruc¬ 
tiveness, combativcncss, and eovc- 
tiveness, wheneo almost all moral 
iniquities arise, 4 clearly imputes to 
iiatiu'c responsibdity for all the 
guilt, as slie lias provided the foun¬ 
tain from wbicli it flows. It also, 
says be, leads to fatalism, or neces- 
sity, for as it teaches that the m|ini- 
festation* of the different propensi¬ 
ties and sentiments arc dependent 
on tile si/o and activity of matCr 
jial organs, and that these organs 
are given entirely by nature, it is 
obvious that no individual taiT alter, 
his primitive dispositions; and, of 
course, that he cannot be ?i moral 
agent, or responsible for his actions. 
It farther, be says, leads to mate¬ 
rialism ; for if the manifestations 
of the faculties of the mind be cu- 
lircly dependent on organisation, 
where is the evidence tliat there is 
any thing beypnd the organs ? of, 
ihatg^cling and tliou^it are pot 


merely some unknown contraction 
or vibration in the particles of 
matter ? Such a system, therefore, 
cannot be true, because it is co^ra- 
dicted by pur every day’s s0fpcn- 
cncc, ^I'.ich proves to us that our 
actions arc free, and that we arc re- 
sponsible ; and oven if it were true, 
if ought vot to be tolerated, as it re¬ 
duces ns from the rank of immor¬ 
tal spirits, to a level with the brutes, 
which ojehibit the phenomena of a 
limited sensibility tor a few )'cars, 
and then perish fot^ver. 

These arguments certainly ap¬ 
pear extremely for^ndalile, and, 
were Spiir/iheim's sy^tWTI a fftenri/. 
raerchj founded on, and to be sup¬ 
ported by, arguwent oUmc, I ac¬ 
knowledge it would be exceedingly 
haul of belief. But the contro¬ 
versy assumes a very different 
aspect when the short answer is 
made, Tliat these arc arguments, 
and that the .system is entirely 
founded upon/i/cfj, and in short is 
ijsolf a colleetion of facts. Dr 
Spurxlieim has all alijiig said that 
the facts mii.st be observed iu or¬ 
der to be believed : that when be¬ 
lieved, thoj' arc not to be overcome 
or resisted by tlie most plausible 
arguments that ran be adduced 
Tlni.s, for instanre, if I .see two in¬ 
dividuals, the one of whom has no 
elevation on the middle of the 
upper part of the forehead, and the 
other of whom las a laigc eleva- 
fion there *, and if I see the most 
decisive pi oofs in real life, that tho 
former manifests no powerful feel¬ 
ing of benevolence, hut that th(' 
latter is so stiongly and habitually 
under the influence of it, that lii.s 
whole condiirt is modified by it; 
and it I repeat the snmc observa, 
f^ons on ,'50, iflo, or an unlimit¬ 
ed number of individuals, and find 
the Coincidence Jilwa 3 's the sanie— 
1 must, admit a necessary, or, what 
is ttie same thing, a <;on~t 

ucctioti betwixt ihetflipvation of the 
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head and the principle of benevo¬ 
lence, in spite of the arguments cf 
the anatomist, of the metaphysi- 
cin^. and of the njoralist.—-In the 
sanieN^ay, if of two children, (for 
in them the naiuial dispositions arc 
not disguised), one shew the most 
decided disposition to quarrelsome¬ 
ness, to positiveness,and to cruelty; 
and the other shew the most meek 
temper, pliant disposition, and be¬ 
nevolent feeling; and if> on ex¬ 
amining their heads, 1 find in the 
former a larg^clcyation about an 
'inch above arflLbehind the car, an¬ 
other elcvatiod immediately above 
the eill,'‘irriOther elevation on the 
back ami upper part of the head, 
immediately before what is com¬ 
monly called the crown, and tlie 
upper forehead flat: and if in the 
latter I find no such elevations, but 
the 'upper part of the forehead 
large; and if I find this coinci¬ 
dence between disposition and dc- 
velopemcnt uniform in all cases,— 
the inference is plain, the facts 
speak for tlxynsclves, and no argu- 
menls can refute or overturn them. 

Such, then, is the short answer 
which Spurzheim makes,to the ob- 
iections brought against his system. 
He says that he states only facts ; 
and facts, according to every prin¬ 
ciple of philosophy, never yield to 
argumenis. Accordingly, among 
the opposers of the system, not a 
single individual is to be found who 
has condescended so far as to ex¬ 
amine facts, and make observa¬ 
tions ; and among the whole be¬ 
lievers in it, no one is to be found 
V. ho does not declare his convic¬ 
tion to have heen forced upon him 
by facts alone. I have met the 
anatomist who argued against the 
system, and liaveasked him, Have 
you made yourself acquainted with 
the situation of the oigan'u,*and 
endeavoured to make observathins 
1 Ic ansft'ered, No; 1 have oftly 
disserted the brain, and exarninfd 


the skull-c.q). I have heard tile 
iiletaphysiciau urgMcagainst U, and 
have put the same question to hitii, 
and Tie has answered, No ; I have 
only judged of if by the metapliy- 
sitfiil doctrines (»f the seiiuois. *I 
liaveTicard the moralist tirgrtc u- 
gainst it, and have put the samu 
question to him, and he has luiswei- 
ed. No; I have only judged nf it 
by the systents of murals which I 
learned at college. The reply 
to all of them could only he, Tlio 
system is a collection of facts, inuke 
yourself acquainted with them, and 
then I shall answer your ocgawicrtfjr 
or your sinculative objections. 

The defenders of Dr Spurzlieim’s 
system, however, by entrenching 
tiicmsclvcs behind facts, and pio- 
polling these as an answer to the 
arguments of their assailants, by 
no means admit that the argu¬ 
ments themselves are eith(>r sound 
or dillicult to answer. The use 
lliey m.ike of their entrenchment is 
this : If the system be founded on 
facts, then it is part of the system 
of nature, and^no .rowW .irgumeiiC 
can [Mssiblj/ he incansislent with it. 
If we have infallibl^r!’ evidence that 
it is founded oii facts, then we 
may lest assured, that as soon 
as we become truly acqu.iinted 
with other facts iii the history 
either of the mind or of the body* 
they will reconcile thcmsel vlis tocach 
other. Nature’s works cannot fa* 
inconsistent, and the knowledge of 
nature’.s works cannot be piodiic- 
tiveofharm. So sOon, tlieieloie, 
as have ascertained that iIkj 
system is to be established by 
facts, w#ai‘e entitled, by the soulul- 
est principles of philosopiiy, to pre¬ 
dicate that It is not inconsistonc 
with the facts of the anaUimist 
rightly observed and ascertained , 
that if it is inconsislent wiili the 
opinions of tliemeta(»iiy.siciiin, l!ie.iB 
ojJinions must be founded in ci- 
uni it cannot leui to 
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materialism, and fatalism, and 
irresponsibility, !\s dreaded by the 
inoiali^t The defenders of the 
syst'rii, liowever, arc ready A an¬ 
swer all the speculative arguments 
Iv-onglit against it, in so far rfis 
they deserve a refutation. * 
Accordingly, to the anatomist 
who states tlie objection, that the 
different parts of the brain cannot 
be the organs of dillercnt faculties 
of the mind, because no demarca¬ 
tion between the different organs 
can be jicrceived on dissection, the 
answer whicliDr Spurzheimand his 
adherents mak'c, is, that the func¬ 
tions of none of the organs of the bo¬ 
dy can be discovered by dissection 
alone ; tiiut no anatomist can tell 
merely by dissecting the lungs, that 
they have a power of extracting 
the oxygen from the air, artd com- 
miiiiicaling it to the blood; nor can 
he tell l)y dissecting the liver and 
the kidneys, that the function of 
the former is to secrete bile, and 
the latter urine. When, there¬ 
fore, he says that he cannot per¬ 
ceive the functions of thevariousur- 
gans, or the organs themselves, lied 
up in distinct b^mdles, it is answer¬ 
ed, that it is no objection to a fact, 
that we cannot discover what we 
conceive ought to be a concomitant 
of it. If wc buvediscovered nothing 
with which it is inconsistent, and 
it we only say that we cannot per¬ 
ceive something which we expected 
to see, we are not on that account 
to bold the faet overturned. Wc 
cau only conclude that our know¬ 
ledge is defective, and oughtfto ap¬ 
ply ourselves to make farther dis¬ 
coveries. Again, when tlJe anato¬ 
mist says that the thicknes.^ of the 
skull varies in different places of 
the he.ul, and is different in dif¬ 
ferent individuals, and that there¬ 
fore the developemcnt of the brain 
cannot he judged of, or asceltain- 
cd during life, by the external sha|)e 
of the head, it is svisVcrcd, that 


it is a general law of physiology, 
that the hard parts accommodate 
themselves to the soft, and not the 
soft to the hard ; that in the ipro- 
gress of the body from yjjj^ to 
rnatiii^ty, the skull keeps giadually 
enlarging, as the brain increases in 
size ; that in the inside o’f the skull, 
the impressions of the arteries, and 
often of the convolutions of the 
brain, arc distinctly seen as‘fur¬ 
rows in the core ; that if an eye be 
extracted from thekocket, the skull 
gradually closes art^d the space 
which it occupied ; *if an eye be“*“ 
for a considerable tilbe much swol¬ 
len, the socket cnlar^s’lO Plfntain 
it; and that from these facts we are 
perfectly entitled to conclude, that 
the skull is not an adamantine bar¬ 
rier, confining the brain to a par¬ 
ticular size, but that it is a strong 
yet pliant covering, which, like the 
shell of a snail or crab, while it 
gives protection, yields and ac¬ 
commodates itself to the dimen¬ 
sions of the inmate. Again, as to 
llie thickness of the |kull varying 
in different individuals, this may 
be true; but in all he.ilthy indi¬ 
viduals, ihe abenation from a 
standard thickness never exceeds 
one-eighth, or .i tenth part of an 
inch, and this has so little effect 
upon the apparent shape of the 
skull, that it scarcely deserves to 
be considered. If a laige eleva¬ 
tion is seen rising conspicuously in 
a particular part of the head, or it 
a particular legion of the head is 
perceived to be fully dcveloi>ed, 
the forehead, for instance, or the 
sides, tllc^ic elevations aie never 
bonyexcrcsccnces of unystial thick- . 
ness in the skull. They arc always 
enlargements corresponding to the 
dcvelopement of the brain within. 
And in the last place, to the ob¬ 
jection of the anatomist, that in¬ 
juries of the brain often occur with¬ 
out* the faculties of the mind being 
affected, it is answered, that the 
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brain is dniiblo, and consists of 
two similar and corresponding lio- 
mispIuTCS; that the organs are 
don|i!f, as the eyes, and tiic cars, 
and nerves of taste and smell 
are double; that as one cy^* may 
be injured, and tlic faculty of vi¬ 
sion contijjne to be manifested by 
tlie other, so one organ of tile 
brain may be injured, and the cor¬ 
responding faculty of the mind 
continue to be niajiifested by the 
other. But it is denied that flieic 
is any Ciit>e on record wiiore hoffi 
sides of thd\J)rain ay ere injined, 
and in whic] ''tlie inainfestalions of 
the mi nh'l'iin tinned ciitiie; and it 
3S denied that ever a case existed, 
or will exist, wlieic all the brain 
was awanting, and yet all the fi- 
cnltics of the mind vverc vigorous 
and entire, as some sapient anato¬ 
mists have asscited, and asked the 
world to believe. 

As to the metaphysical philoso- 
plicr, the defenders of the .system 
arc incliiK'd to ask, What is the 
foundation^of his own opinions? 
Is thcic any branch of science in 
which such countless abaiirditics 
have been ushered jnto nolne 
under the gaib of phdo.sopliy, as in 
metaphysics ? Hence, if he say that 
i1m; system is inconsistent with 
his opinions, and state this as an 
objection to it, I am inclined to 
request him to revise his opinions, 
and to compaie them with nature. 
'I’lnis, as to the sentiment of cau¬ 
tiousness, I have to request him, in¬ 
stead of reflecting on the objects of 
Ins own consciousncbs, to go into the 
world, and secifthosewholiaveleast 
judgerneqt,least talent, least reason¬ 
ing power, are always the least cau¬ 
tious or the least prudent; and if 
the great and mighty men of fti- 
tcllcctiial energy, are always the 
most cautious and the most pru¬ 
dent. He will find* that eaution 
or prudence is not confined ?kcIu- 
sively to either class, and is not 
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by any means possessed in juo-- 
portion to the (ptantu/n of reason¬ 
ing power. Ho will find weak, 
men cautions, and weak men rash ; 
and ho will iirul V;b!e men cautious, 
.HM(1 able men rivjli. Ihit to escape 
ftoin* the noose, he will bring in 
association, that Icgcrdcnaiiii fa¬ 
culty which solves all diflicidties, 
and say that the rash individual 
has acquired ,a particular habit, of 
association ; that his ideas, in con¬ 
sequence of this Jiabit, succeed 
each other .so rapitlly, that time is 
not aflbrded for judgement to take 
engnizance of them, and that the 
cautious Midiviijtial ha.s a difleiciit 
habit c^assoeiulion, in con.scqiicncc 
of whicli, his idea.s move at a very 
oiderly and deliberate pace, and 
aflbrd full time for judgement to 
examine their relations, and to re¬ 
strain or direct their future move¬ 
ments. To all this the answer is, 
that iroin numerous observations 
in real life, some individuals .seem 
always, and in all ciicumstanccs, 
to be under the influence of a cau¬ 
tious feeling; that other indivi- 
d.ials seem always to act in a lasli 
and inconsiderate maimer, wlielliei 
(piick or slow hi the exercise of 
their intellectual powers ; and that 
frem finding that this sentiment 
beans no [)ro|>ortion to any otliei 
power or fayculty of the mind, it 
is set down as n prinilPive senti¬ 
ment itself. Dr Spurzbciin adds, 
moreover, that uniformly and in¬ 
variably he finds, that those iiuiivi- 
diiaks who have the upper lateral 
porflon of the parietal bones largely 
developed, possess this .sentiment 
strongly, and that those who hiwe 
that part of the head little deve¬ 
loped, have the sentiment weak: 
This he states is a fact, which he 
offers to prove by an appoid fo 
every one’s own ob.scrvatioii ; 
and then he leaves the motaphy- 
•sician with his arguments to 
liiiiiielf. • 'j’l’.e .‘^ame answer is 
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ir.adc to tlio iiictapli^'sioal objection, 
uH to tl!<- fliciiitic's of conslructkc- 
ve.si and lumber. Spurzhclm 
>:ivs, that by going info lifet we 
tiiic! tlieso faciilti-'S strong ill some 
ih/lividii!ils, who liuve all the otltcr 
I'.iciiilics weak; or weak in *othcr 
individuals, who have all the other 
lucultics strong ; and that in every 
case where'the facilities are strong, 
there is a full develojicment of cer¬ 
tain parts of tlic brain; and in 
every case where they are weak, 
(here is a small devclopcmcnt of 
these partirular parts. These, 
again, he states, or'c and he 

leaves them with the nictnphysiciun 
to reconcile them with his own ar~ 
quinenls and opinions as he best can. 

In tlie last place, to the alarm¬ 
ed moralist it is answered, that he 
iu;ed not be afraid; this system 
tcatlies nothing but nature, and 
nature can never be wrong. If it 
biing forward one statement which 
is not verified by fact, bring for¬ 
ward facts to refute it, and it will 
he given up : But if it state only 
truth, fear not the tiuth; the 
knowledge of it >idll*lcad to no bad 
consetiucnces. Thus, for instance, 
to the objeclicii that it charges 
natine with being the author of evil, 
when it slates iliat there are in 
ihe human mind destructive and 
( (mbativv faculties, the answer is, 
tliiii tlicte faculties are necessary 
;n tlic piescnt scene of human exis¬ 
tence; that in their r/ac exercise, 
tliey produce only useful results; 
and that the superior sentiments, 
such as justice and bcncvolcncSt, and 
the ir/fcc//«^facnlties, weregiven by 
nature tocoiitroui them. No deep 
research is requisite to discover the 
necessity of them. It has been 
(Moved beyond doubt, that nature 
has inipi.inted in man a propensity 
to multiply his luiinbers in an in- 
.• rc.ising ratio, doubling every ftven- 
ly-five years; and that iheconstatft 
cpciation of tins piop^ifSity, keeps 


the earth always peopled uj) to the 
very limit of the means of sub¬ 
sistence. Nature, moreover, has 
made the human race omnivoevus. 
Such a scene of cxistcnce^/^fiere- 
forc, ijecessarily requires a propen¬ 
sity to destroy for subsistence, and 
a propensity to combat in defence 
of the means of subsistence when 
acquired. If nature has made the 
population always to press hard 
on the means of subsistence, it is 
obvious, that there'^ust be a wide¬ 
ly diffused propensri^ in those who ^ 
hat'c not those rno^s, to invade * 
the possessipns ol^ those who 
abound. Were there 'no principle 
in the mind to meet this constant¬ 
ly acting force, no exclusive po.-- 
scssion could exist. But as na¬ 
ture gave a propensity to invade, 
she gave, a propensity to defend, 
or she gave the combative faculty; 
and it is just another proof of the 
exact adaptation of every part of 
nature’s works to the whole. Ac- 
coidingly, the legitimate exercise 
of the faculties of dcjtruclivencss 
and cornbativencss, arc destroying 
for subsistence, and fighting in de¬ 
fence. A jnodcratc degree of both 
are necessary to render existence 
•supportable in tJiis world. We are 
surioiiiKled by destruction, and 
where benevolence greatly piedo- 
minates in the mind, great j>ain is 
felt at the scenes of suffering every 
day necessarily exhibited. In tlie 
.same manner, where wc cannot re- 
sist, we are made to sitj'er. 'I'hc 
pride, the selfishness, the avarice 
of others, make us their prey, un¬ 
less we can opposetheir aggressions. 
These faculties, therefor^, are ne¬ 
cessary; and the reasoning powers 
were given to coiitroul the exercise 
iJf them, and he who, in spite of 
his reasoning powers, abuses them, 
is responsible to the laws, human 
and divine, for his conduct. 

But the moralist liiges farther ; 
If the strength of a propensity de- 
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pond on the size and activity ol’ 
the organ, and if size and activity 
be given by nature, and if the pos¬ 
sesion of one organ large does not 
imp.; the possession of all the or¬ 
gans ^oportionally large, tjjcn, if 
the orgiins of combativeness and 
destructiveness be given by nature 
very large and active, and those of 
the reasoning faculties very small, 
will.not the individual thus gifted, 
he under such strong impulses to 
fight and destroy, and have such 
a weak controi’i'ing power, that he 
may be said ‘to be in a measure 
under the in 'liiencc of necessity, 
and of ccitFjc not responsible for 
his actions?—To this it is answer¬ 
ed, that such a case may perhaps 
be found to exist, and certainly the 
unhappy individual is then less of 
a moral agent than if he had been 
more favourably constructed by 
nature. He is insane, and ought 
to be taken hold of, and put in 
a situation where he can do no 
harm, as a person afflicted with an 
incurable and dangerous disease, 
rather than punished as a criminal. 
But such a case is extremely rare. 
In general, these organs^bear sucli 
a moderate proportion in size and 
activity to the organs of the other 
facultic.s, that the actions of‘indi¬ 
viduals are completely under their 
controul. As well might it be said, 
that insanity, in which the most 
dreadful propensities often exhi¬ 
bit themselves with uncontroulabld 
fury, is an aspersion on nature, as 
the case .supposed. Insanity is 
rare, and so is the case now spoken 
of. Both are aberrations from the 
general and standard states of hu¬ 
man intellect, and the unhappy 
individuals, in both Cases, arc to be 
treated in the same-way, as pa^ 
tients, and not as criminals. 

This system, no lioubt, tev^hes 
that various propensities and» sen¬ 
timents aie implanted in us by*na- 
ture, and thdl some propensities and 
sentiments are naturally more pow- 
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erful in one individual than in .m- 
other, so that one may be disposed 
to virtuous actions from mere iu* 
clindtion, and .another to vicious 
actions from incUnation also. And 
dges not every, day’s expenciiCL* 
confirm these facts ? Man docs not 
act from reason alouej he is im¬ 
pelled by inclinalum ami desire. 
This system, therefore, only tcaclies 
that the inclljiations ami desires, 
which stimulate to action, are iru- 
pKmted by nature, and are no,* 
iactitious. And as to the difha- 
ence of natural endowment in dif¬ 
ferent individuals, are not .some 
found privtising virtue and main¬ 
taining virtuous conduct in the 
midst of “ a world lying in wicked¬ 
ness,” while others are found cii- 
gulphed in every kind of iniquity, 
although bred in the sanctuary it¬ 
self? But it is no p.art of the sys¬ 
tem to teach that strong iuclinalion 
and necessity are the same thing. 
The setter dog has a strong incli- 
n.iiion to cat the game he assists in 
killing, and it i.s on this propensi¬ 
ty that his whole usefulness in 
hunting is founded ; but docs not 
every day’s experience prove, lh;,r. 
even his propensity can be restrain¬ 
ed ? In the .s.an)e waj'', does not 
every one often led a strong pro¬ 
pensity to eat, to indulge in sex¬ 
ual intercourse, to obtain fortune ? 
but*does he not fed a peifcct capa¬ 
bility of icsistiiig every one ui 
these impulses from the dictates 
n’ason, the scntuiicnls of religion, 
or the feelings of duty ? 'I'lie oii- 
jecticai of necessity, thereloie, is 
utterly unfouaded, and sliews only 
that hc»who urges it is unacquaiiU- 
cd with the system, and with hu¬ 
man nature. 

In the last place, as to the mo¬ 
ralist’s charge of malorialisin, it i-. 
easily answered. The eyes arc t(ic 
orgafls of .sight, as already mvii- 
tkmed, and the cais tlie organs O' 
hearing, but tlicy ate not the beiii< 
which scci and Itc.iii. liulicsm)' 
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•,vrty llic 1)1.(io oi^nn of 

th()ii<;ht ami of feeding, bat it is not 
the bciDi^ wliii'Ii thinks aiHf feels, 
ft 1^ iiK'ix'Iy the* organ through 
\vli]( li liu- thinking piinciplc tailed 
lilt' niiii'l, or soaly manifests itself. 
W ho lias not observed that •deli- 
’Hini attompunies a biain fever j 
iliat fii'-st exhilaration, then insen- 
Mbilily, follow the iliderent .stages 
of intoxication ; thaj in.«;cn.sibihly 
follows from a blow on the head, or 
from apoplexy; that in infancy the 
facnllics aic weak, in middle age vi¬ 
gorous, and th.it in old age they 
fall into decay ; and yet who, 
from sneh oli.sei vatioms^i has ever 
had his Ijclief in the immateriality 
of the soul weakened ? Our belief 
must he weak indeed, and our un- 
derslamlings innch weaker, if such 
facts have either made u.s seeptiral, 
or have not been observed. The 
tonviction of the immateriality and 
immoi tality of the soul is foinulcd 
on an imrurd feehu", and on tin; 
authoiity of sacred sniplure. ^Vc 
have an hirrard cou.svion.'ine.s.r that 
It is not matter which thinks, and 
no better evidence of the fact will 
easily be obtained. The basis of this 
conviction, ihcrcfoie, is so strong, 
ihfit it cininot he shaken, and it is 
absurd to cry out danger fioin the 
investigation of nature, or of the 
fiuts which she exhibits. The 
knowledge of truth, I lepeat, ‘can 
(cad to no <rll consequences, and it 
is a weak imnd which fears its in¬ 


vestigation. 

r have thus endeavoincd to givcv,^ 
a very general and imperlcct sketch 
vif i ■* .Spnrzheim’s system, and of 
t\ie objections which have be#«.^rged 
to It.— riie.apjiliixition, or the w/f- 
Itiy of the system, i*? a much moic 
<dmsingand instiuctivetheme; and 
jf I havnot ticspnssod already loo 
far on your pages, and on the ])« 
tieiii e of your readers. I may, in 
1 luture Number, i.i\c you sotiK 
c'-scidulK'ii.; (.jf Its iitilitt. 


ox THE USE-S OF A BAD MEMORY. 

To the Editor of the I/Ucrary and 
Utalislical Magazine. 

.Slit, 

^l^HF.RE is nothing of which men 
complain more I'rcqiienlly than of 
a defective memory. An eiror 
of judgment is sometimes admit¬ 
ted, particularly when it is orca- 
siona!, and urged as an apology for 
an acknowledged efi»r of eoiuluct. 
—IJut all men, at v^ry period of 
life, icadily, jrcely,\irul on all gc- 
casions, say that theiVmc'mojy is 
ticacherous and defective. Even 
w’hen it is an infirnuty pf old age, 
wc talk of it with less regret than 
wc do ol grey haii«. 

This flirt, which I have long ob- 
seived, and of which every one's 
expel ienee will suggest examples, 
has induced me to consider wlicthcc 
the want of rnemoiy he a ju.st 
gioiuul of complaint; and when it 
IS acknowledged to exist, v/iiethcr 
the avowal be not co.nnected with 
some degree of vanity linking in 
the heart. , 

When we forget what wc wish in 
communicate to ar.olher, and rail 
at out want of memory to aid our 
recollection, 1 do not deny-that the 
irritation of tlie moment may over¬ 
come our piuijimce, and that we 
.speak of the defect because we suf¬ 
fer fioin it, and because it is tin; 
readiest subject to fill up the chasm 
occasioned by the memory’s tneacli- 
ery; but this is not sufficient to 
iliCcOunt for the manner in which 
w\ always think and talk of this 
deficiency. There must* be some¬ 
thing lliittering, something of real 
use in oui forgetful ness, wliich re¬ 
conciles ns to it, and makes us not 
ashaeted to avow it. 

Take an example from the gra- 
duaJl^failing of our cye-.sight in old 
age. Necessity indeed compels n.’> 
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to use means for correcting this 
defect, whicii proclaim it to the 
vvoild, but \^e appear at first to use 
the Radges of old age in this parti¬ 
cular {^'tli great reluctance. In 
some Msos it is discovercd^^lhat 
spectacles are useful to preserve the 
sight, not as now nccchsaij', but 
to prevent the use of them when 
they might be absolutely wanted. 
In others they are used for a weak¬ 
ness of sight, which was occasioned 
by headaches thirty years' before; 
and in all cases, the man vvho,'lby a 
paiticulnr stru '^ure of the eye-ball, 
can lead till ne is sixty without 
them, boasts of his supciiority over 
his fellows. 

There are limits to every man’s 
memory. VVe all ibrget things 
which we ought to remember. Our 
particular iiiconveniciicy is but a 
part of a common defect, and we hear 
with gitjat equanimity a distress of 
which we hear complaints by every 
one around us. But what is chiefly 
consoling under this infirmity is the 
common and received opinion, dial 
a great memory gives no indication 
of a sound judgment. Every time, 
thcicforc, we complain of tliis infii- 
niity, wo flatter ourselves with leav¬ 
ing an jm|)icssion on the mind of 
the hearer, that we are in possession 
of a quality in which we would not 
be thouglit defective. Memory and 
judgment aie certainly distinct fa¬ 
culties of the mind. The one col¬ 
lects the materials, and the olhef 
arranges them. The memory, like 
a common-place book, receives and 
letains the facts connected with the 
subject in contemplation ; while the 
judgment, like a skilful author, 
selects those which are fit for his 
publication: and, to cairy on the 
tiguie, no man would be displeased 
witli your remaikson the confusion 
or deficiency of his common-^{>laco 
hook, if the work composed f^om it 
were admitted by yon to be 
T-l' te and wPll arranged 


But the momoiy and judgineui, 
though dustinct faculties, and given 
in different proportions to different 
men,^ire necessary to every lalion- 
al creature. We. cannot sat', as 
soqie men do when speaking of 
themsSelvcs, that We have no memo¬ 
ry ; nor can wc say, as we do when 
speaking of otlieis, that they have 
no judgment. A man without 
memory.would bewoise than the 
most stupid of the brute, cicaliou, 
and if he had no judgment, he 
would not be better. The jia-.t 
scenes of life, wdthont inemoiy, 
would never appear to the mind’', 
eye, and ^without judgment tlie 
past and the present would be sum¬ 
med up and seen without re¬ 
flection ; like a man beholding his 
naturul face in a glass, we would 
go our way, and straightway forgot 
what manner of men w'e weie. 

Memory is the fiuitful soiiiee of 
those ideas which the mind works 
up to its own purposes. Agicca- 
bly to the ici eivcd opinion on llic 
subject,,! cidled it a faculty of the 
mind. But when I look into iny- 
selfi and makft the powers wliieli 1 
feel in rny own mind the giouiul- 
vvoik of my philosophy, I declare 
tliat I raniiut determine tins point 
of intricate iuvestigatron. Our 
powers of nitiul 1 consider to be 
those, and those otdy, which have 
corrttoul over our natural piganiza- 
lion. When I perceive every 
muscle of my body acting m sub¬ 
serviency to my will, and cvetv 
idea whieli is distincily inlp:e■>^e.i 
on memory, turned iiito every 
shape, arranged and altered, by 
one ijjhcrcut and cominariding 
power of soul, I believe that I have 
faculties distinct from inatler, and 
superior to it. Ibit how can I per¬ 
suade rny.sclf that hrernory, more 
than tile |•ctina of the eye, wliti li 
conweys the imi)tc‘=sions of extej- 
wa! objects to iIk. tmnd, i-; one I'f 
♦ht^c. 'J'btf rncriK'iy, f„i';u.v thing 
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f know, niiiy bo a finer natural 


organ, whidi lorcivcs impressions 
from ail the senses, and lays them 
before the Jiiilgment-scat of ^nan. 
This, I aeknowledgo, is converting 
u-hat. is nnderstoo’d to be a faculty 
ol' the soul into (t material qrga*H, 
bat at the same time it establishes, 
lather than contradicts, the truth 
of tlie immateriality of the soul. 

If oiir minds bad been formed 
without any connetiion with the 
material frame of the world around 
us, if we had possessed all the vi¬ 
gour and intelligence of mind with¬ 
out the power of looking at the 
hcavc'iis above, or the earth be¬ 
neath, wo ran still suppose that a 
faculty similar to memory would 
have coimectcd us, not with past 
time, and the succession of events, 
but with tlic progress of our owm 
improvement, and this w'ould have 
been a substance as immaterial as 
llie .soul of which it composed a 
part. But this docs not prevent 
us from believing, that in a being 
composed of rational and immate¬ 
rial substances, the memory, whiclx 
receives the impressions of matter, 
mav itself be material, and be cm- 
ployed in our system, as the purest 
refinement of matter to give food 
to the mind. The best method of 
ascertaining this fact would he, to 
examine with a microscope those 
parts of the liuman body where,the 
memory is most likely to be seated, 
and 1 have 110 doubt that such traces 
will be found on tlicm us to justify 
(he observations I have .nadc ; but 
till this US done, 1 shall not ipaiii- 
tain any decided ojiiiiion on a sub¬ 
ject so intricate. 

Speculations of .this kinit carry 
ns beyond |)iir depth ; and though 
we may make probable conjectures, 
we can never come to any certain 
coiu'husiun. 1 sliall therefore go on 
to remark, that thcic is a luibjjual, 
as well as local and artificial me¬ 
mory. Tills kind of it ^•onsists in 


the uses we have of this organ with¬ 
out consciousness; and it shews 
very distinctly that we have the 
])owcr of impressing on the tablets 
of the memory, as we write ^j>a- 
per, any thing which we wi^^to re¬ 
tain fAv fiitnrc usefulness. I say. 
We have the power of doing this, 
because liy frequent repetition wc 
are capable of retaining the words 
of anotlier; and by frequent use 
of language, we can summon np 
any arrangement of words, without 
ever thinking that memory is con¬ 
cerned in the proCess. Memory 
here is improved ty the exercise 
of our mental powers, and there¬ 
fore consistent ivith a sound judg¬ 
ment; hut when tlic impression, is 
made by external objects, or by 
facts, the mind is more passive, 
and is placed, so to speak, in the 
.same condition as when it receives 
impressions from the eye or any of 
the senses, and, of course, must be 
less vigorous and active. 

1 make tlicsc observations to re¬ 
mind the reader, that in shewiiu)- 
the uses ot a bad memoe‘ 3 % I confine 
myself to that kind of it which is 
acted upon, and whicli in its turn 
impresses the pictuics that it re¬ 
ceives on the mind; and 1 trust 
that tliis distinction will not only 
bo undet stood, but be thought as 
important as some of the discove¬ 
ries of modern philosophy. 

In some instances, both the ii.i- 
bltual and local memory arc em¬ 
ployed. .V man tells a story again 
and again very exactly, and yet 
forgets that he has ever told it. 
The Earl of Rochester said of 
Charles II. that it was surprising 
his Majesty should tell*tlie same 
story so fiequently, and yet forget 
{|jat the stiine persons had heard it 
before. 'I'lie Ear! did not attend 
to the clilVercnce between habitual 
and local mprnory. His ^Jfajcsty’ 
had tfie habit of repeating the same 
v.'orSsj and at the same time the 
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advantage of forgetting that lie had 
formerly used them : and us the 
mei it of telling a story consists in 
doiftgitwith ease, and the (ileasuie 
of it ii;vsur|)rising the hearer with 
something new, it is evi.len? that 
the want of memory is of great use 
to those who cannot be siipjioseil 
in every instance to have new in¬ 
cidents to relate, and who yet dc- 
light'to entertain their friends with 
something marvellous. 1 ask the 
leaineJ, it it would not greatly add 
to the pleasure of the person thus 
entertained, it ‘ he hud the hap¬ 
py talent also, of forgetting every 
thing he hears. 

There is no memory so perfect 
ns to retain all the incidents im¬ 
pressed upon it, or to have a live¬ 
ly impression of all the scenery 
ind beauty of nature wliich the 
eye has received. What would be 
the consequence had nature bestow¬ 
ed tills gift on man ? The languor 
which is felt in some cases would 
become universal and intolerable.* 
The world around us, and all its 
(mjayments, would be insipid and 
tastclc.ss, ami we would beeompel- 
l(xl to dy to distant regidns in pur¬ 
suit of new objects ami varied en¬ 
joyment- Nniiuc, therefore, li.is 
wisely bestowed on iis the talent of 
I’orgctting what we have seen and 
tasted, and of deriving pleasure 
I'rom what has alforded us pleasure 
before. ■ 

I have the happiness of possess¬ 
ing this talent in a high dcgiee, 
and therefuie I can speak with con- 
iidence on the siiiijcct. 1 do nut 
jicreeive that I am deficient in ha¬ 
bitual nu'jmry. 1 forget names 
indeed, but 1 remember words, 
■and when my judgment happens 
to be clear, and my fancy and 
imagination sporting at their cpsc, 
I appear to myself to .bo striking 
out thoughts, and arranging iclyas, 
as it iuventien, and not memory, 
were ijic Inrulty eiiiol.x,t.d. Tin.; 


is all an illusion, and notliing inoio 
than the mind applying to the 
.storw which the memory luus 
collected, instead of the mciiio- 
ry^ obtruding an injmlicioiis* .so- 
Icctiuu on the ihimJ. Hut it is n 
fortunate illusion, for in reading 
a book, ami paiticularly a book of 
aiiuiscmcnt, I can read il the 
twentieth time with as much plea¬ 
sure as I did ^t finsl. The inci¬ 
dents are new, and without any 
painful conjecture cnnccining the 
catastrophe, which I geneially re¬ 
collect, I look forward to the iii- 
tejc.sting ijpiiqioiieiiL parts with a 
curiosity which tcquircs to be gra¬ 
tified. I will not mention names, 
or say how often I have read over 
some modem productions, le.st the 
vanity of thcauiliors shoiilil be ex¬ 
cited by learning how often they 
have been forgotten, ami liow olteti 
perused but I will veiiluie to 
say, that if some ladies of my ac¬ 
quaintance had this jiowcr of i'or- 
gctftilneijiS, they would have the 
pleasure of re:uliiig good book.s al- 
way.s, and not be coiiqiellcd to l ike 
the couise of ciiculuting libiarics, 
in pursuit of the novelties whiih 
they contain. 

The iaitliful re|)oiti‘r of ordinary 
transactions is gcncially a tedious 
companion. His incmoiy indeed 
is’ good, ami he enters »iimilely 
into every detail of what lie has 
seen or heard, vvithout much legaid 
to time or pl.ice. One thing in¬ 
troduces another, and he liavels 
through the whole byc-patlis ol' an 
intricate memory, to please liitn- 
self, am^ amuse his Jicarcis. An 
irritable man frets under thi.s weight 
of the speaker’s memory, and I,sup¬ 
pose the greater pait of those wh.* 
receive instruction from him would 
wisJi that it wore less retentive. 
They* hear too many facts, loo 
nuiny dates', too many names, and 
too many collateral ciicumstanccs. 
And I have nTi d»nibt that the per- 
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i> I, ,4 <Jh (he Uses of, 

sons sul.'jcrtcd to tills inconvenien- 
vy, ivlio.iri' Miorptliiiii tlircc-fourths 
itf nriiikiiiil, will join with gie in 
«‘\iollm<’' (III* uses ot'a bad memory. 

<^l)s».IV(; besides, that this faitli- 
fnl ret iiler of t'.iets gives no pfhce 
ioi till* exercise of a lively imagina¬ 
tion or sound judgment. The 
nieiitof his convei'Sation consists 
in accuracy., IIis w.iy is straight 
onward, and he wiW not turn aside 
Xo gather the choicest flower, nr to 
see the finest landscape. If ho has 
travelled, von will not jjet so much 
inloiniatioii fiom him as from a 
iriap of the cmitUiy' throiigh which 
lie lias p:isc(,(l; aiul if*he .sit.s by 
his fiicsidc, he hi'coines a gcnealo- 
gist, or a retailer of scandal. Is 
tins to he compared to the happy 
l.icility of forgetting the incidents, 
and yet improving the story, of 
going heyond the limited hounds of 
matter of fart, and catcliing at graces 
which truth and diilness dare not 
copy ? 

(iood story-tellers arc men qf 
had memory, hut of lively imagi¬ 
nation. They arcihe speaking no¬ 
velists of sociCty, and their unin¬ 
tentional deviations fiom tint!) arc 
e.xcccdiiigly amusing without lieing 
darigcioii.s. It is said, indeed, that 
liars should have good memories ; 
but this applies to the malicious lie, 
the lk']|ith intention, or thejie of 
any kind whicli returns on the liar, 
i r wi'iinds the object of it; while 
liie man who lies from forgetful- 
nc'j'.-, and a strong fiiiiey, if this can 
be called Iviug, is nn inofi'ensive 
and pleasant ineinber of societ}'. 
Mis disease of a bad memory is the' 
cause of his dejwrture frefln truth, 
and at the same time his apology. 
N'onc of his fiiends U injured'by 
the gaiety of his conversation, he 
IS literally one whose tongue is no 
M-.'iudal, ami he enjoys the pjieasuro 
of 13 ’iiig without the guilt. 

'J’hcie are two clmrijeteis, which 

all mixed comparKcs conduct tiu; 
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business of coiitjersation. Tlie one 
is the dry retailer'of mattci s of fact, 
and the other the ingenious and a- 
inusing person whom I havj/just 
now described. We culty^^e so- 
cietytfor the purpose of instruction 
and amusement; and .as subjects 
taken from jiliilosopby, religion, or 
politics, do not suit every taste, we 
are naturally pleased with the his¬ 
tory of private life, or will! the 
vniictics of vvhidli that history, 
when repeated by an agrcealdc per¬ 
son of bad memory, i.s 01 may be 
suscoplible. In g^ing a picture of 
the living m'anners of the age, I am 
conijiclled to say, that the first ol 
these, or the dealer m facts, takes 
the llrmcst hold of the car of the 
company*. Jf he is fitted for lus 
place in society, he must have a 
strong, • equal, and monotonous 
voice. As he possesses no extra¬ 
ordinary* talent, we listen to him 
without envy; ai><.l as every thing 
he says is i-onsistenl with tinth, we 
•cannot fontiailict him. The dul- 
ness of his details pittduccs a cor- 
lespoiuling heaviness in those whp 
listen to him, which prevents in¬ 
terruption, and brings the company 
to Ills own level. The lively and 
ingenious person, on the other 
hand, who adds incidents to his 
history of life and mannc'rs, would 
he amusing if he were not inter¬ 
rupted in his narrative by strict re¬ 
gard to ti util in his rival for jhc 
public car. Then begins the con¬ 
tention between truth and liveli¬ 
ness, in which every one can take 
a share. The conversation becomes 
general, because the company all 
speak at once ; and thewse situations • 
of life which might be made plea- 
^sant sources of instruction, become 
tiresome and disagreeable, becau.se 
we cannot go into a company in 
wbtcli some person in it is not pos- 
sef^/ed of a retentive memory and 
strong voire. \ 

We arc often told that there are 
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many ihingsi which we would do 
well to forget. Uy these are meant 
the injuries which are offered to us 
hy ovr enemies, and the bene- 
' fits whicb^'e confer on onr friends. 
Forgetfulness in both these c#ses 
is a duty, 5\nd therefore wc arc 
more estimable men, and better 
Christians, in proportion to our 
want of memory. Both the one 
and tire other of these two are so 
apt to make an impression on the 
memory, that if we have the happy 
power of forgetting them, we may 
be almost certain of forgetting 
every thing else. 

If the memory were once dis¬ 
sected, and stibjectcd to the mi¬ 
croscope, which I trust from the 
hints I have given will soon be 
attempted, I have no doubt it will 
be found to consist of a number of 
very fine membranes laid one above 
another. 1 should suppose from 
analogy that an additional one may 
be necessary every seven years of 
our life, and that ten or twelve 
may be sufficietit to supply the mind 
of an ordinary man with all his 
ideas. From this particular con¬ 
struction of memory, one con easi¬ 
ly account for the impressions of 
infancy and foiiner years growing 
fainter and lainter ; and also for 
another fact, that in old age, the 
recollection of the scones of in¬ 
fancy and youth is stronger than 
those of riper years?. It is not im¬ 
possible that the last-formed mem¬ 
branes of memory are absorbed 
jjito the system, and that the im¬ 
pressions on the infantine fneni<ii 
brancs are by this means laid open 
(o the mind, or immaterial part of 
our constitution. 1 mention this 
by the bye; but the fact itself of 
our forgetting in old age the recent 
traces of toil and disappointment, 
and reviving the impressions ®f 
youth, shews evidently* that the 
jfurpose of natiye is to promote thft 
happiness of man, and this is pro- 

IT 
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moted in tlje wane of life by the 
loss of memory. And were it not 
for thj power and possibility of 
forgetfulness, this woild would not 
be worth living int Were we,to 
lenjcmber every thing that Imp-* 
pens, which if us would bear 

“ ——Tli<’ scorns of ttn- il'nc, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud mon's 

cxtmimicly, 

Tlie pangs of despis’i love, the Uiw's diduy, 
'I’he insolence of office, and the spiirns 
'I’hat patient im-rit of th’ unwortliy take':; 
VV’heij he himself might his qnktui niaki 
With a bare bodkin "i" 

Not to enter very particularly 
on this use ftf forgetfulness, it if: 
known to us that the recollection 
of misfortune renews it; and th.-it 
the bitterness of griefj occasioned 
by the deatli or inconstancy of 
those who arc dear to us, is greater 
when most recent; and that it be¬ 
comes tolerable, by the capacity we, 
have of wearing out the impression': 
of sorrow by length of time. 

. But to proceed. The present 
politeness of agreeable Jiiauiicrs 
^vhich tie the bonds of society to¬ 
gether, requires professions oj 
friendship and regaul which LUiinoi 
be literally estimated as genuine* 
and promises which cannot be ful¬ 
filled. A man who will not do 
something for his friends is consi¬ 
dered as having harsh and anti¬ 
quated manners, and is unlit for 
^viiigin the world. The first, and 
indeed the very least thing which 
he can do fur those who look up 
to him, is to make them pleased 
with their good fortune in having 
such a friend, and happy in the ex¬ 
pectation the good which his at¬ 
tention to them promises. A per¬ 
son thus favoured looks forward 
*wiih hope to the fulfilment of the 
promise, and is not a little disap¬ 
pointed and irritated if there should 
be any neglect on the part of the 
promiser. Now, what can be 
mox-e convenient in the case of n 
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Muiil to liavo a short 

iii(U‘i>ry. Ihi stanils aciiuilted 
10 hirn.seir, ami he ought not to hi; 
!;rfaily blamed liy the part^ who 
• And what I would rccom- 

n.clul to tliis jpcrsoa as a thing 
ahich would best show thc’advan- 
tagi; of a bad memory, would be 
'<} forgot the promise as easily as 
the gieal man, his excellent fiiend, 
has forgotten tliat Jiemade it. The 
fiiendsliip would ilius continue, 
and the conscience of the one man, 
and tlic feelings of the other, would 
cease to rcpioacli or disturb the 
equanimity of their minds. 

yMinost in every po’yit of view in 
which we can consider the subject 
before ns, a bad rnemoiy is better 
than a good one; and were tins 
medium ofcomnumicalion between 
matter and mind less perfect, and 
more neglected than it is, I think 
ihe vvorld would he both happier 
and wiser. Memory is the source 
of strife, the parent of evil reflec¬ 
tions, and the cause of one man’s 
reproaching another for ingratitude. 
All tlie abominations of law, poli- 
t'cs, and [lart^', procccil from a re¬ 
tentive memory, as a stiearu from 
the fountain. In love andfiicnd- 
idii[), we remember that sucli things 
weie, ami were most dear to us. 
What price would the miserable 
..ml di.i.ippointcd give for a spiinge 
hot wHDuld wijie away its itnpres- 
.tons? and as all enjoyment is the 
pic''ent exercise of the mind on its 
object, the fortunate and happy 
ivould bo deprived of nothing by 
its loss. My mind, indeed, is 
wrought up to so clear a conviction 
(if the advantages of fbjgetftiincss, 
that I cAn see no use of any kind 
of memory but that which t 
have called habitual. Why should* 
we covet that which would wound 
our feelings every moment, which 
perplexes our understanding by a 
multitude of useless recollcciwns, 
which confounds right and wrong, 
and which almost m every Instahce 


remembers what we should forget, 
and forgets what we should remem¬ 
ber. 

If these hints should suggi^t to 
any of yourCorrcspondenisafurlher / 
mv(j,s'igauon of this suhjiA?!, I will 
be obliged to you to publish them. 
-1 arn, &c. 

Sene.\. 


ON THE POETUV OP TANNAHILL, 

T WAS first made acquainted with 
the name of Taiipahill, fiom hear¬ 
ing two songs .sung by a young 
friend wlio*staid with me a part of 
la.sl year, and the merit which they 
possessed prompted me to inquire 
after his poetry. The third edition 
of it is contained in a duodecimo 
volum? of ilGi pages, including a 
notice of his life and writing'--. 

Robert Tannahill was born at 
Paisley, ITTd', bred a weaver, anti 
died in 1810. There is little va¬ 
riety in his life. Ills employment 
at the loom, and devotion to the 
muse, seem to ha^e occupied the 
greatest part of hi.s time. His e- 
ducalion was confined, his read¬ 
ing being limited to a few of our 
most popular poets. He was vir¬ 
tuous and inoffensive, retired and 
unassuming; industrious, content¬ 
ed, and of an independent spirit ; 
possessed of great sensibility ; lov¬ 
ing his friends with unbounded af¬ 
fection, and ardently loved by them 
in return. 

He had the sickly temperament 
of genius, and probably his health, 
both bodily and mental, was injur¬ 
ed by a sedentary life ; his occupa¬ 
tion confining him to the house, 
and sometimes making him lean 
over his chest, of the pain of which 
he frequently complained; and his 
studies not being sufliicientiy varied, 
biVt always running upon the Kones 
and griefs, the endearments and 
disappointments of love. From 
this cattSe his nerves wefe excited to 
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an extraoidinary degree, and a turn 
of mind at length jn'odiiced boi- 
dcringon in&anit}', and that kind of 
despair which seeks for refuge in 
self-destTiiction. 

TIic fame of Burns lias •fired 
many a Scottish peasant with tlie 
love of song; but wanting his 
mighty mind, most of them have 
failed in attempting the steeps of 
Parnassus ; and, affer some feeble 
efforts to enter the' sf^cred grciuiul, 
have been foireJ to retire, and at 
last have sunk into that original 
obscuiity from sdiuh they tiied to 
emerge. 

Tannahill had read Burns with 
enthusiasm. He lia.s written two 
odes in commemoration of hi.s biitli, 
and in a funeral dirge lamented his 
death. He felt himself inferior, 
and doubted his ri.siiig to celebrity; 
but he could not restrain his admi¬ 
ration of his genius, or forbear to 
lift bis voice in his praise. 

There was a sameness of rank 
and eountiy betw ixt him nndBurn.s,. 
which powerliilly affected his mind; 
and though he celebrated Ramsay, 
imitated Ijcwis and I>unbar, and 
quoted Diyden, (iray, and Gold- 
smitli; yet in all his poetry he had 
Burns chiefly in his eye; and, as 
far as tcrderiiess of heart and a 
love of iiatnre aie concerned, he 
greatly breathes his s[)irit. Like 
him, he consulted his own bosom 
in pouring forth his strains, ttnd, 
clothed them with the images which 
the fields around him plentifully 
supjilied. Tlie charms of woman 
ravished his soul, and he associat* 
ed his tiansporls with those beau¬ 
ties which be saw in the woods and 
glens, in the mountains and plains, 
it) the streams and lakes. This 
was the volume which he loved to 
read, the subject on wliich he de¬ 
lighted to dwell. • 

/-Ifis works, as now delivered to 
the public, cgnsists of poems dnd 
songs. The poems are miscellaiie- 


as the songs, yet every vliere di. 
play liveliness of temper, and be 
nevol^'iiec of alFcetion, and sensi¬ 
bility to the eliarins of rural si'e- 
ncry. 'J'lie songs’ bow ever, ar/? by 
far*the most mteft sting, .and bc.<t 
display his peculiar excellence.— 
Tluy contain the most ardentbursts 
of afi'cction, and when loined *• to 
the concord of sweet sounds," must 
be truly cncha»ting.—All of tliem 
contain miieli good sense, and givt 
very excellent counsel. 

At ten 5 'ear.s of age he sliewc.l 
some inclination to poetry, but 
from 15 to23he composed no poem. 
He then Wbcainc acquainted with 
some persons who had an c.xcclhmt 
taste for music, and by their in¬ 
fluence over him awakened liis ge 
nius for writing songs ; and as he 
had keen sensibility, a fine imagi¬ 
nation, and a boundless lovcof n.i- 
tiire •, his compositions of this kind 
whether read, sung, or played on 
musical instruments, must by Ileaid 
with the most exquisite delight, and 
remembered, and admired, ^vln^^' 
beauty attr.irls, and llie season - 
rcAmlve. ' 

He has written about 73 -song'., 
of vaiious inciit, mo.st of them 
nmotoiis, or at least senlimcntal, 
and a few sportive or ludicrous. 
As a specimen, we cannot rcssist 
giviijg the two following to our 
rcadei-s, though we arc awaie they 
are very gciKially known, ofli n 
indeed to those who are ignorant 
of the name of tlieit author. 

“ LouSoji's iKinny woods an’ braes, 

I must loa’c them a’, las-'ic; 

Who can thole when Uritain’s Aes 
Woula gi’e Uritoii.s law, lassie ? 

Wlia wouM shun the field p’ danger ? 
'Wha frae taniu would live a stranger 
Now when I-'reedom bids avenge Iut, 
Wha would shun her ca,\ lassie ? 
Loudon’s b*^> 4 nic woods and braes 
Ha'ascen our hapy^ bridal days, 

And gunde Hope shall sootlie thy a,'>cs, 
Whm I am far awa’, lasiic. 

Hark! the swtlliti^ bugle sings. 
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But tile (lolel'ul DUi'le brings 
W.-K fu’ ilioiights to me, laddie: 

O'er tlie gory fields of war, 

W lieru Vengeance drives his crimSon car, 
J'lioii’lt maybe fa’, true me afar, 

, An’ nanc to dole thy e’e, laddie* 

I f.ondy I may dimb the mountain, • 
J.iinely stiay beside tlie fountain; 

Still the dreary moments 'countin’. 

Far frac love an’ tlicc, laddie. 

‘‘ O resume thy wonted smile, 

O suppress thy fears, lassie, 

Glorious honour crowfis the toil 
That the soldier shares, lafisic. 
llcav’n will shield thy faithful lover, 

Till the vengeful strifl: is ovpr, 

TJien we’ll meet, nae mair to sever. 

Till the day we die, lassie. 

Midst our bonnie woods an’ braes, 

We’U spend our peaceful fiappy days. 

As Wythe’s yon lightsome lamb that plays 
On Loudon’s flow’ry lea, lassie.” 

-- P. LW. 

“ O sair I rue tlie witless wish 

'I'iiat gar’d me gang wi* you ate’en. 
And sair 1 me the birken bush, 

1 hat screen’d us wi’ its leaves sac greet). 
And tlio’ ye vow’d ye wad be mine. 

The tear o’grief ay dims my e’e. 

For O ! I’m fear’d that I may tync 
I bp love that yc ha’e promis’d me. 

While ithers seek their c.’ning sports, 

I wander, dowie, a’ my lane; 

For when 1 joiiv’heir glad resorts. 

Their dafliu’ gi’es me ineikle pain. 

\las! it was na’ sae sliortsync, 

When a* my nights w'ere .spent wi' glee; 
Dut O ! I’m fear’d that I may tync 
The love that yc ha’c promis’d me. 

Dear lassie, kecj) thy heart aboon. 

For I ha’c wait’d my wintcr’.s f^e, 

Fve eol't a bonnie s.lken gown. 

Tit be a bridal gift for thee. 

And sooner shidl the hills fa’ down, 

And mountain.higli shall stand tlie sea, 
Kro r<i accept a gowden crown. 

To change that love I bear to thee.” 

p:i64. 

A great many of thenf are of a 
similar strain. In the two follow¬ 
ing, sadness and woe enter into 
every line. 

•* The sun had kiss’d green Erin’s waves. 
The dark-blue mountains towSr’d be¬ 
tween, . 

Mild Ev'ning’s deiRs refresh’d the leaves. 
The moon uucloudol ruse serene: 


When Helen wander'd fortli, unseeit, 

All lone her sorrows to deplore ; 

False was her lover, false her friend. 

And false was hope to Ellen More. 

•• Young Henry was fair Helen’s love. 

Young F.mma to her heart ’,,as dear; 
No^eal nor woe did Helen ptove. 

But F.mma ever seem’d .to shaie; 

Yet, envious, still she .spread the wile. 
That sullied Ellen’s virtues o’er ; 

Her faithless Henry spurn’d tlie while 
His fair, his faithful Ellen lilotc. 

“ She wander’d down Loth-Mary side, 
Where oft at cv’iiing-hour she stole. 

To meet her love with secret pride 
Mow deepest anguish wrung her sonl- 
O’ercomc with grief, she sought the steep 
Where Yarrow tails with sudden roar; 

O Pity, veil’thy eyes and weep— 

A bleeding corse hes Ellen More. 

“ The sun may shine on Yarrow braes, 

And woo tile raountain-flow’rs toblooni, 
But never can his golden rays 

Awake the flow’r iii yonder tomb. 
There oft young Henry strays forlorn. 
When moonlight gilds the abbey tow’r; 
There oft from cve till brcc/.y mom 
He weeps his faithful Ellen More.” 

- P. IdH. 

' • Companion of my youthful sports, 

. From love and friendship torn, 

A victun to the pride of courts, 

Ihy early death I mourn. 

Unsliroudcd on a foreign shore, 

Tliou’rt mould’ring in the clay. 

While here thy weeping friends deplore 
(Joninna’s fatal day. 

“ How glows the youthbil warrior’s mind 
With thoughts of lain els won! 

But ruthless Uuin lurks behind, 

‘ And marks him for her own.’ 

How soon the meteor ray is shed, 

* That lures lijiu to his doom, 

, And dark oblivion veils his head 

In everlasting gloom.”—P. 162. 

The greatest part of the other 
songs are of the same melanrholy 
cast, full of the tenderest aficction, 
and sometimes approaching to an¬ 
guish. 

Ah! Harry, my love, tho’ thou ne'er 
should’st return. 

Till life’s latest hour I thy absence will 
• mourn. 

And inem’fy shall fade like the leaf . 
«• the tree. 

Ere my heart spare ae tliought on anither 
but tlvee.’’—.P. l.>9. 
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“ I )m:irkM ji gi m oi ponily dcv». 

^Vhlk' ^kiind'ritig invir joii 
inountai'i. 

Wl'.kh bori’ f!;i' foivv-r tU'w’r .-o 
It dropt it ort'im>) tho f'ount.ihi: 

'* 1 ) wning iliK ficnili’ licart, 

\Vhi»\in is Core wa.'- pioud t# wear 
tliCC, 

I'lU. i^rotip'iiji «ick bnie.uU thy an, 

Tt M'rbu'!’ found It could not bear ilu-c. 

*. s’ 

*' Adu'u, thmi futbless fair! unkind ! 

'I'liy falsehood dooiTr^tliatweniust sever; 
'I'by COW’S were as tltV passiniy wind, 

'I'h.it fans the llow’i, titen die-for ever. 
And think not ilru tbii ^^entle heart, 
'i’iio’in iii roie’iv'.csp’i udtnwoar tlice, 
Shall longer vlroop beii^sih thy art. 

Mo, cmel fair, it (,unn't bear tbee." 

I'. 

Wltat will greatly rccommciul 
such tenderness to every feeling 
heart, it is always accornpaiticd 
with t!ie most beautiful rural iina- 
ges. 

“ How sweet is tbe brier w'ith its soft-fald- 

iii'» bhw'Oill ! 

Alii! sweei is tire birk with its mantle 
o’ p.recn; 

But sweeter ^nd fairer, and dear to tin's 
bosom. 

Is lovely yoiiiv' Jessie, the flow’r o' 
I)umblane.”_p. 137, 


" Gin ye were waiting' by tbe wood, 

’rhen I was waitinj; by tlic Jiorii; 

I till i!;;lit it w.us the place we set. 

And waited iiiaist tiU dawninj; morn." 

r. Hit. 


1 loo] :•! by the whinny knowc, , 

i liHiked by the tirs sac green, 

I Iwkcd by the .spnnkie howe, 

And ay I thought vc wad lu’chcen." 

-' P.160. 

“ VVe’H tread again the daisied green, 
Where fir-t your beauty mov’d me; 
■We’ll tracg again the woodland scene, 
Where first ye own’d ye lov’d me. 

We soon will view the roses blaw. 

In a’ the charms of Fancy; • 

For doubly de-at these pleasures a’. 
When shar'd with tha’, my Naric}'.” 

r Xow the summer is in prime, 

Witli the #ow’rs riclily blooming, 

A nd the wild mountain thyme 

.e* .iw, ™ -1 ' 


To ni.r .',.iti\e srenes 
l.it U'ji'urnL'3 toyetlier, 

Wbeu- glad InnoeeiHi’ reigns-, 

’^.ai'g tile br.us (il Itajipihitlicr." 

I’, 1 oi. 

f 

t'.VQfi the sume'-niiiigi's cf nature’ 
.are ptesonleil, vvlioii conti'iiipt is 
the feeling to be tlcscuhed. 

“ I'll hie me to llie .'sliivhng lull. 

And bide aiiung the biae.-, ('.ille.iii ; 
Mti‘ 1 gang to ("iH’lian null, 

I’ll live on hips .m’ si as, ('..lliiui. 

We dth) pride but ill e.iu hnl. 

\oiir riuikly measl’t sbins, ('jilium, 
l.yart pow ns white's the low, 

An' beard .w rough’s the w 1 f.i is. Cal bin i. 

Sometimes he gives locality to 
his strain.s with the happiest cifoct. 

“ Sing on, thou sweet mavii,, tin hymn 
to ihe v’ening, 

Thou’rt dear to the cehoes of CalJet- 
wood glen; 

Sao dc.ir to this bowm, i-ae artless .md 
winiiiiig. 

Is rhariiiiiig young Jessie, the How’r 
o’ Uutjiblane.”—I*. 138. 

“ Loud o’er Cardoucl’.s voeky steep. 

Rude Carllia pours in bouudlis> nic.i' 
sure, , 

Hut 1 will forJ the'^liirling d ep. 

That loar, lii’lw'een me and mv irc.i 
surr-.”—]’. lAl. 


“ Glooiiiy iviii'.r’. now awa’, 

Saft tin wi;stling bne/.is blaw ; 

'.Mang Ihe birk.s oi' S'.iiilcy sli.us. 

The mavis silJI.^ fu’ cheery O; 

Sweet the eraivtbiw’r’s curly btU 
Decks t;!ei'itll'i'’.s dewy dell, 

Blooming like thy boiinie si-l’. 

My young, my artle.ss dearie 0- 
Come, my lassie, let us stray 
0*er Glenkilloeh’s sunny brue. 

Blyihely .spend the gowden day 
’.Midst joys that never weary O. 

“ Tow’ring o’er tlic New'ton wood's,, 
L^v’toAs fan the snaw-white tloWiii* 
giller baughs, wi’ downy buds. 

Adorn the banks sae briery O.” 

- P. 193. 

“ Yc edrop.s that ring round the wootls ol 
Bowgreeu, 

S^y, did yc e’er listen sao melting a 
btrain, 

* When lovely young.Ic-ssic gatd wand’riug 

unseen, . 
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;io4. On the Poelrt/ of Tannahill. 


*' O wiii gf' w f'smockiMde, 

b'liiks and wofxls tntwinc ? 

I’\(; wxi^'hf you aft to be niy bride, 
Vlii'ii-when will yc be iniiie?” 81. 

« 

, I’jie most beautiful poptry often 
arises from contrast, and this is 
M'c'll marked in the following ex¬ 
amples. as well as in some already 
quoted. 

“ I'rae the mntli ami tHe north, o’er the 
Tweed an’ die Toitli, 

Sic (limin’.ind ingin’there never wab 
seen ; 

The eonars were cheery, tlie gangeie- 
Here lilcaiy, 

l)ci pairing or hoping for Uarrochan 
Jean.”—P. 204. • 


’» ■) lie watih-dog’b liowling 3oad& the blast, 
It makes the nightly wapd’rer eeiie; 
Bill \ihei) tlie hmesomc vyay is pj.st, 
rU to my bosoni cU-sp niy Mary.” 


“ O poorlith is a lyint’ry day, 

C'liearless, blirtic, cauld, and blae; 
But basking under Fortune’s ray, 

'1 here’s joy whate’er ye’d have o’t.” 

- r. i5f 

“ J liongli my friends deride me still, 
.famie. I’ll disown thee never; 

Let tliem scorn me as they will, 

I’ll be thine, naRi tliint for ever. 

What are a’ i,ny kin to me, 

A’ I heir pride of pedigree ! 

^\’]i.it were life if wanting thee. 

And what w'ere dinth if we tuauu 
sever!”—P. 163. 

The contentment of the author 
Mith his'lot, and the happinc.s!: he 
felt in surveying the beauties of 
iiatiue, a hup|)incss nobly describ¬ 
ed by Thomson, Beattie, and Burns, 

is well expressed in these lines; 

<1 

Tha'liuinWe my lot, not ignoble’s my 
state, 

luf still be contented tjfo’poor; 
What Destiny brings, be resign’d tpimy 
fate, 

3 ho' ISIisfbrtunc should knock at my 
door. 

I care not fbr honour, preferment, not 
wealth. 

Nor the titles which Affluence fields, 
W'hile blythely I roam, in the hey-dayi»f 
health, „ 

VMidst the charms oS my dear native 
tlcldb.”—P, 238. 


A short poem, entitled The 
filial Vow," thus testifies his affec¬ 
tion for his mother: 

“ O hear me, Heaven! and record my vi,.w; 

Itsupn-performance let thy wrafh punsucl 

I swear - Of what thy proviilence may give, 

Jly mother shall lier due’ maintenance 
have.”—P. 115. 

His .sympathy for a hclple.ss fel¬ 
low-mortal is seen m tlic poem cn- 
titiilcd “ The Poor Bowlman’s Ife- 
nionstrance," at the end of which 
he has this note : “ When decre¬ 
pitude incapacitates a brother of 
humanity from gaining a subsist- 
eiYce by any of tlie less dishonour¬ 
able callings, and when he possessc.s 
that independcncy’^ of soul which 
disdains Jiving on charity, it is cer¬ 
tainly rcfinenieni! in barbarity to 
hurt the ■fecirng.s of such a one.— 
TJie above was written on seeing 
the boys plaguing little Johnnie the 
Bowlman, while some, who thought 
themselves men, weie reckoning it 
excellent sport.” 

His detestation of cruelty to ani¬ 
mals appears from liis poem called 

The Cock-pit,” though it has no¬ 
thing remarkable in the execution; 
as well as from the fallowing ad¬ 
dress to those “ who rob a, poor 
bird of its young :” 

“ Awa’, >x thoughtlixs, murd’ringgang, 
Wlia tear the iiesllings ere tlicy flee! 

They’ll sing you yet a canty sang; 

Then Oil! pity let thembe.”—P.242. 

The versification in general i. 
easy and smooth, though in the 
structure of it, perhaps, there may 
be too much sameness. 

‘‘ Ye maids of green liriu, wliy sigh ye so 
syd 'i 

t The summer is smiling, ‘ all nature i.-i 
glad.’ 

'tlie summer may smile, and Uve sham- 
c lock may bloom, 

Buk the pride of green Erin lies cold jn 

j) the U>mh.”--P. 222. 

^ i» II M I im 1 

“ Sighing for him 1 lie down in the e’enmg, 
Siirhmi' fot hi'll I aw ikp in tbp irn—i - 
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On a Fassagc in Blair’.', Graiw 




•Spt nt are ray days a’ in scciet rcpinir.t;, 
Fcace to this bosum can never return.” 

r. Ib7. 


"<• How )i;;ht is niy heart as I journey along, 
Y ray perilous service is o’er ! 

” 1 thwiL^ti sweet home, atul 1 carJl .a song, 
In rerneinljrancu of her 1 adore.” 

IM7I. 

With such beauties do these po- 
v.'ins, and especi.illy the songs, a- 
bfiund; and with such rapture 
will they be read by the lovers 
<;t' simplicity and nature. The 
delicacy, sweetness, and pathos, 
which they every where breathe, 
will powerfully rcconiinciul them to 
every person of refinement and 
taslfc ; and we give full credit to 
the account which the author of the 
Poet’s life gives of them when first 
published, “ That theywere hail¬ 
ed with admiration, and sung with 
applause.’' 

Wiiatcver may be his defects, 
they are principally found in his 
poems. In these the versification 
is occasionwlly rugged, the rythms 
unhappily chosen, and in order to 
make out the music of the line, tlie 
quantity of a short syHabIc Icnglh- 
cned, as practise, literature, ma.n-^ 

• icnante. The thoughts are not al¬ 
ways well conceived, or forcibly ex¬ 
pressed. The author frequently 
discovers a fondhes.s fur harsh 
cornpouiuls, such as clump-lodg’d, 
rock-lodg’d, strong-hing’d, latf- 
scourg’d, silk-wing’d, flow’r-dcck’d, 
whim-fed. To epithets of ihisicoin¬ 
age, Jiowevcr frequent in eastern 
tongues, our language is rather a- 
verse. The thoughts are some¬ 
times low and vulgar, though very 
rarely. Sometimes, also, two or 
three adjectives are joined to one 
substantive; as, 

“ From many long toilsome 

* • t 

Had the author lived longer, 
these and*other faults would have 


been corrected. VVe are told hv 
the wiitcr of his Iilc, th.it he li.ul 
made many coircctioifs upon all 
his Ikicius, but a day or two bc- 
fiiic his deatli lie biniit all liis rna- 
iiusciiptn ; acimunstaiice to*l)e,rc- 
grctX'd, as the liieiit ot his jiuetiy 
would have been mcir.i.secl, the 
more perfect it was lendcied. Fas- 
lidioiusness, no dauht, either in 
matter or .style, is to be avoideil, 
and the reader is not to be di:, (Mist¬ 
ed by finicalncss or affeciation ; but 
at the same time, the more a wtuk 
of genius is polished, the higher 
relish will it nfiord to a person of 
sensibility and judgment, when at 
his leisure he sits down to peruse 
it. 

Anu Alm.vmon- 

ON A I‘ASS\aE IN BLAIll’s QIIAVE. 

To the Editor of tin: Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sm, 

AkteU the c.v.nmpic of my fa¬ 
ther and grandf.ithcr belorc me, I 
live Ill a .sequestered spot fifty miles 
from tlie capital, where I cultivate 
a .snug fiirin, bequeathed to me by 
their industry and frugality. In 
Slimmer, what with rfiral sports 
and lural occupations, we live 
chiefly in the open air thtough the 
day, and our evenings are fre¬ 
quently enlivened by the traveller 
painting our way to visit lomantic 
scenery fifteen miles beyond us. 
On tl|£ other hand, our roads are 
blocks up one half of the win¬ 
ter by sno'.v, and rendered impas¬ 
sable duiing the otlier half by its 
melting. At this season wc fiave 
therefore few visitors, and thi.s cir-^ 
cuitistance, combined with the pre- 
• vailing occup.iiion of our |jco[ilc, 
has giveft to the whole noighlioiir- 
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hood soiucwlint oi'a literary charac¬ 
ter. 1 here lias in a'nsequeiice been 
a paiisli-library here beyond the 
mernoiy of inuu ; and this which 
I h.u'c mentioned ms the efl'ect of 
mil, lendency to Utciatuie, some 
of your leaders may ehiiNC to ton- 
sider as the cause. Witlioiit, how¬ 
ever, enterin'^ into tins question at 
present, I on on to nil'urni yon, 
tiuit the ahove-nu'iit^oned libniiy 
Stands in a closet adjoiniiy^r tlie 
school -1 ooiii, Ujion three shelves, 
disposed 111 a veiy distinct and suit¬ 
able order/ On the lowest are the 
purchases of our fathers,—and they 
■w'crc their studies too,—hooks va¬ 
luable foi' tlieir antuputy, and aw¬ 
ful from tlitur size, and from the out- 
woiks of mould and dust by which 
they are j.purded. The second 
contains the woiks of useful inl'or- 
rnation, Dodilridge’s Rise and T'all, 
Boston’s Body of Div inity, A His¬ 
tory of the Church, (h uden’s Con¬ 
cordance, and some others of less 
note. And the hi>diest shelf i.s 
weighed dow'u by Ijooks of light 
reading, the most pojiular of which 
are the Rilgrim's^k jogies.-:, Her- 
vey’s Meditations, Watts’ Hymns, 
'file Ueligious Coiirtship, and a vo¬ 
lume of I’ocms, the piuduction and 
gilt of our late woitiiy pastor Mr 
lloderick M'Gilvoy. The libraiy 
m short has been, since its luini- 
dation, uifder tlie putionage ai\d 
direction of the ministers and eldei s 
of the parish, and great cate liaj; 
accordingly been taken to exclude 
I’rom it all books of proKme sci¬ 
ence, or childish anuisomenl. ** 
Since our present nfmister came 
among us, however, vve wew; like 
to have had a revolution in tlie ma¬ 
nagement of our hooks. Tresh 
from your iivshionable University, 
he was clear that wo’ must intro¬ 
duce works of taste and woildly 
knowledge. The elders were scfiu- 
dalized,—their childien rebelled a- 
gainst their'OlU-fashion^d Miotious, 
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—'aiul a compiomise was agreed on, 
h) w liich it was fi.xed, that a few 
St mduid English classics should he 
jiuiL'vised to let us into the history 
.uul taste of former ages ; and thuii 
a pciii^lical Mi.scellanj slyu’-’d o'c 
.subscribed for, to .shew us what was 
going on in our own times. In 
eoiKscquencc of this resolution, a 
dozen of volumes were forthwith, 
procured ; and after a full consul¬ 
tation with a friend in Edinburgh, 
the .Nfigazine fixed upon was that 
of which yon are Editor, a work, 
we were told, recommended at once 
by the useful information v\hich it 
contained, and by its cheapness. 

The late Mr M'Gilvoy, our 
worthy clergyman, heg.ni ino.st of 
his sermons with the fall of Adam, 
tlacing our progiess in sin and 
misciy from that time downwards. 
But I flatter myself, that though. 

I love distinctness, 1 hate long- 
winded introductions. One or 
two connecting oiiservations more, 
therefore, will bring me to the point 
about which I wish to receive in- 
fennation, through the medium of 
yo'ir weak, 

111 ynnr Ipvt Nninbor, \vc were 
all imu'h urrui-ied with a disserta¬ 
tion on four words of (/ray’s Klo- 
"y,—a poem with which we weie 
i.iiniliar. .'\fler a due conside¬ 
ration of the passage and ciiti- 
tism, my youngest son Richard, 
who, in the language of your Cor- 
icspondcnt, “you must know is 
.somewhat of a scholar," broached 
a new opinion on the .subject, and 
still defends it with all tlie aidoui 
o1 paternal atfectipu. Hecontend.s, 
that the sole and .simjilc idea whii li 
•tfic poet wished to convey in the 
words of the old man, was, 'I'liat 
thrf inquirer could read the line.s 
on the lom'ustone, a task which 
could •hviously no longer be per- 
foriucd«by the' reposing inmates ofv.. 
• the s^ftrounding graves. He en¬ 
treats us, with the tear standing in 
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On a Vassagt in Blair's Grave. 


Ills eye, to attend to the preceding 
part of the poem, wholly occupied 
«ilh their Tnoiilderiog remuins, 
and asks. Whether it was not most 
'nMural that the poet, warmed with 
should also moke the 
old man Revert for a moment to 
the eternal inactivity' of the tomb, 
while directing the living inquiier 
to the peiformanco of an active du¬ 
ty'? He accordingly is dissatisfied 
with all the explanations given, 
whether by your coriespondent 
himself, his romantic cousin, smait 
brother, antiquated uncle, or specta¬ 
cled aunt. His answer to one of 
their suggestions I shall mention, 
as I think it is not destitute of 
force, and apjilieablc to a very 
common reading of the passage. 
He maintains that the poet could 
never have intended to convey the 
idea, that the old man,—the only 
peasant he introduces,—was unable 
to read, when lie says a few stan- 
'itas beibre,— 

“ Ami many a lioly text around she strews. 
That teuih the Tnhtic moratist to die.” 

Your corres])ondent, • Monsieur 
Quatre Mots, who, however, is evi¬ 
dently no Frenchman, will oblige 
us all by giving his opinion on the 
suggestion of Dick. His mother 
thinks him right, hut I confess I 
dilfer from her on this, as on many 
other fioinl.s. 

f will also thank your corres¬ 
pondent to favour me with his ideas 
on .1 [tiissage in Blair's Grave ; and 
this indeed was the object of my 
addressing you, though I have 
been ratlier too long of getting at 
it. If lie is afraid to hazard his 
character on the matter, he may, 
if he pleases, sulmcribc himself 
‘ MonosylUible,’ or, by .some such 
title, for the whole ambiguily? in 

/ >;ytstioii originates froiii no gr>*atei' 
a word. ; 

I may begin by quoting a few 

yoi.. H. I, 


lines, to shew the full scope of the 
passage: — 

“ Itprc the l.ink-sidotl miser—worst of 
felons, 

tVho meanly MiJe (disereilitable !) 

I’roni l).uk and Jielly too, tlieir primer 
clieer, 

of IV tax It irkM the h retell to pay 

To lus own e;lre.^^e, now hes elieaiily 
lod{,^'il.” 

The ambiguity lies iu the third 
line; and 1 :idi soiry, that cither 
from want of ingenuity on my part, 
orfiom the natiiie of the passage 
itself, I can produce no moie than 
three meanings, which it appears 
capable of conveying, 'riiese 1 
shall hegih with stating to yon in 
the shortest form : 'thoJir.si, Fiom 
hack and belly loo,—both fiom 
hack anil belly ; the sevond, Frotu 
buck and belly too,—aye, ami from 
his veiy hack and belly; the Ihiiul, 
From hack and belly too,—from 
his back, and even from his belly 

The first of these is certainly the 
most natural reading; it is borne 
out by the words a.s they stand, 
and requires no illustration.—The 
next would re(| ’i_re a little allow¬ 
ance on the scoie of poetical li¬ 
cence ; because it takes lor granted 
that tlie hack and belly are imt 
ncccssaiy paits of the .sentence, 
but thrown in as aggravating cir- 
cumstancc.s mcicly; while, if you 
take,Mem away, theie reniains no 
oirject lioin which the theft is 
made. We must therefore sup¬ 
pose the poet first to have been 
strongly affected by thinking of 
the meanness of that di.sciedit- 
able which could make a 

man steal from his very self; and 
then to xhavc been earned away 
by tliis striking uggravatioa of his 

• Tlic rt-adinga above referred to wmilil 
evidently require a tlifil|f.rrt p'inctu,ilijn ; 
and, on looking into my friend dr ,1 'j 
copy, y*.i«wally find tnnt it i.s dillcft-'ot in 
tiivj TChpat ftom mine- In liii., thwe are 
c.iTHUt® at thg words back and beiJy, while 
ia mine there artamiqe ai thenc vord ,, 

1 
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guilt, ill,II till' tlieft was committed 
on lli()!>e jiiuts ot himself which it 
was most unnatural for him de- 
piivc of any of their rights. And 
whcHwe hav'c hint at this point, we 
< all I'.t'^ily conceive?it natural in him, 
a liile fixing his mind most stilDngly 
upon the aggravation, to overlook 
the circumstance, that he had not 
mentioned in a very piccisc way 
the guilt which it aggiavated, and 
to put down that only against which 
his indignation was most strongly 
excited.—I'lie last reading would 
make the itlea that of one fonder of 
goirnandizing than of dress. He is 
.'.truck with the absurdity and guilt 
of a nian'.s unnecessarily stinting 
himself in apparel; but his indig¬ 
nation goe.s beyond all liounds, 
when ho fiutlier remembers that 
the miser grudges the very food 
wTiich is required for liis bodily 
support. He steals fioni bark and 
helti/ too ! A .starved beau would 
have inverted the line, and placed 
the hclly where he would deem it 
.should naturally stand,—in station, 
before the back ; bpt in excellence, 
behind. ^ 

I'moan to defer forming a do- 

■ ided opinion on tin’s subject, till 
I hear the morning-dreams of your 

■ orrespondont, Quatro Mnt.«. It 
cannot be denied, in the mean time, 
that the first explanation is that 
which will be most genoially*giv- 
eii, as it IS certainly tbc most na¬ 
tural one. The other two have 
.something quaint, 1 had almost said 
qaizziad, in them, and if the pas- 
.sage had been in a poet of a different 
kind, lhi.s fact alone would have 
been decisive of the qiic^ion. In 
Blair, however, if I Jiave at all 
p'^ofited by the perusal of a few 
olassical books, which my elde.st 
son now and then sends me from 
your city, th?re is often a quaint 
or ludicrous idea thrown info the 
gravest passage, as if with a <Ie- 
.'ign to heighten ij^s •eflcct from 
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contrast. The following are a few 
examples. 

In the splendid description of a 
gieat man’s funeral, he suddenly 
breaks out with— , 

• 'I. .. - • 

“Ye undertaker,us, 
*Mu1,st .ail the j'Orgeoiis figures'*.you cxliibi'. 
Wliy IS tile principal conceal’d, for wiiicli 
Ye ina)(e sucl» mighty stir ?” 

The petty tyrant, he tells us— 

“ Now tamp and iiunible, like a child that’.^s 
wiiipp’d, 

Shake., Iwhiis with dust, and calls the vronr 
Ills kinsHi.m 

Of the astronomer, when he i‘> 
" dropp’d into the darksome place,” 
he say.s, tliat '• Great heights are 
lia^fardous to the weak head,” and 
the orator is chopihirn,” in the; 
grave. 

Speaking of the my.stery wliicli 
hangs iiroinul the nature of a fu- 
tuie state, he e.xclaims,— 

“ 0 ! tli.at sonic couitcousgho'it would blal* 
it out. 

What ’tis yc'nrc, and we must diortly be!” 

Hear how ho apostrophises 
death 

* ‘ 0 great uMU-c.Ucr! 

Whose every d.ay is cariiival, not .'iited, yet / 
Unheard-ol* epicure ! without .i fellow ! 
The veriest gluttons ihj not ahv.ijs tram ; 


• JVole bij wy son lllohsud.—l do not 
find any simile of this kind among the 
^ Greek and Gatin autliors, with wlioin I mn 
* a little converbant. Virgil talks of whip¬ 
ping tops, but not of whipping children. 
There is, liowever, something very; like it, 
in llooc.ocjo's story of 'lanered and Sigis- 
muiula; where, after Tancred had upbraid¬ 
ed his daughter with her misconduct, u is 
said that he wept, •• come farebbe un fan- 
ciiil ben b-dluto.” Blair’s vftriation of the * 
snmle is however evidently the more poe¬ 
tical of the two; for hi.s refers to the nioie 
Vinote, iliat of Boccacio to the more im¬ 
mediate consequences of flagellation. The 
fom^r brings before us the quiet temper of 

mind winch diis disapline generates,_or 

morjfshortly, its moral ^cts; the latS;f> 
dispays the unruly disposition of the bosly ' 
—its cfRxts physical. 
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Sonic intervals of alibiiiicnce arc sought 
’J o edge the appetite; thou seikcst none.” 

- ^ \)iice more, and 1 have done. In 
«4jil|^e;)^itirul and spirited dtserip- 
ti(jnf5j\;;c ic.surrrrtion \vitli*wliicii 
the pocmVoncludes, we have I’lC- 
queiitly a dash of soiiiethjjig odd. 
Then— 

“ The time draws on, 

When not a single spot ot bun.il-cartli, 
Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 
Kut must give l.:i>k it;, loo,r-coimuittid dust 
Inviolate; and tanliiuily sImU t!u;.e lu.ike 
I'p the full acrount: not tlie lea,a atom 
pmhe.i5/:led or iiiislaid of flie whole tide ; 
J'ach soul shall have a body nady liniihed, 
And eadi shall liave his, own.” 

I have alretidy trespassed too 
long on your time and patience. 
The ceremony of introduction, how¬ 
ever, is now over, and the next 
time wc meet, I shall be able at 
oiiee to pioi’ced to business. Your 
conc-spondent has set a good ex¬ 
ample to your readers stud contri- 
biilois, and I liave no doubt that 
wc shall hafe rn.my other doubtful 
passages in our great writers ex¬ 
plained. 1 lliiiik 1 heard llich- 
aid talk last tiight of a line in 
Thomson, with sixteen meanings. 
Let Quatre Mots “ look to his lau- 
jels.” . 

Your most obedient seivant, 

Hakiiv Hovikly. 

By -- 2Uh May ISIS. 

— shirej } 


TIlAfiSLATIONS OF VIRGIL. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. • 

Sir, 

Your readers ars under con¬ 
siderable obligations to W. ^ for 
the accounf he has given of the dif¬ 


ferent translations of Viigil. J 
think, however, lie has jiulgctl 
wroftg m taking liis extracts' trom 
(liircrent ];iissiigcs of the /-I'lneid. 
lie has, to be sure, gained «oiye.' 
thiii^iiii point of vancty ; but liad 
he confined liimself to oiu' passtige, 
we would have been enabled to form 
a more roiicet estimate of the re¬ 
lative merit.s, or iMlher dements, 
of the translaArs ; and it would be 
curious, besides, to see bow many 
(liii'ercnt degrading foim.s ibe same 
noble thought may assimK’, after 
being “ strained througli liaui- 
liomid bnyns.” Every body knew 
that “ there i.s but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous,” long 
bcfoie Bonaparte sijid so; hut it 
would be a treat to see two scoie 
ddfeient ways of dextrous de¬ 
scent from the same clevatien. 
Virgil isas cflectually vailed beneath 
most of the translations, as yEnea.s 
himself was when he entered Car¬ 
thage, “ septus nebula (and if we 
except your correspondent, I sup¬ 
pose I may safely add the con¬ 
clusion of the .next line, ‘‘ nc- 
que ceriiitur ulh;”) That was to 
be expected, and is nothing stiange, 
the curiosity is, to sec the vaiicty 
of flisguisos lie i.s made to wear.— 
'I’liis, however, we cannot judge ol 
so well as if your coi respondent hud 
made his extracts all froraitlie same 
passage.—V’ou recollect the h\imo- 
rou.s gentleman,—mentioned in the 
Spectator I think,—who one day 
invited to dinner a gieat numbei 
of iPtuttcror.s, and another day a 
number of squintei .s, and on n tliiid 
day he had a party of gentlemen 
who u-^d ctutchcs. Any body 
may perceive that the joke consisted 
in seeing at once the diversified 
deformities of one feature or limb 
divine. Your eorrc.spondcnt, how- 
evei^ has fallen into the same error 
;»s if that wprtby gentleman had in¬ 
vited a lame mairand a blind one to- 
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gethcr, wjtli one or two who were 
distini'iiislinl for nothing but • de- 
ceJit debility.”—11’ this was infant 
fen it jt'k' j it is a cotTiplete ffiiliire ; 
and if it was not, Ihcn I must say, 
tli/it though I h.iA' no ol'jcctions 
to any person surrounding liihiself 
with what company heclioo''es, yet 
I must object to his dragging in an 
unintL‘rc''lod person, and expecting 
him to be entertained by such a 
party. Fifli^-.sci'rn tiiinsbitions of 
the ilincid ! I.ittle tlid poor Virgil 
think, when he t.tlkcd of picking 
pearls fioin lainiu.s’ dunghill, that 
his own biilli.nlts were to suffer a 
reversed jirocess. What a deal of 
p]iilo.s«)pliy there is in Hamlet’s 
ob.sci vation! 

‘‘ Humhi, man may fisli with 
the worm lii.it hath cat of a king ; 
and eat of the fi.sh that hath fed of 
that worm, 

*• King. \\'hat dost tliou mean 
by this ? 

“ Uiimld. Nothing, but to show 
how a king may go .1 process through 
the guts of a ht'ggai.” 

A learned friend, has suggest¬ 
ed, ih.U W. C.'* ought not to 
have confined himself to poetic 
tran.slations, btit given a round of 
prose ones too. Your correspon¬ 
dent may do a.s he thinks proper. 
1 send you inclo.scd a notice of the 
first iirintcd otie in prose, in Cfise 
he should' pursue the idea. He will 
get information about others from 
boys tow’aids the bottom of any 
class wheio they are construing 
Virgil ; and from private tutofs of 
all dcsciipiions.-—What would he 
think of a few extracts from trans¬ 
lations into foreign languages? An- 
nibul Caro i.s well known by some ; 
bat many of your readers have no 
access ti him, and,a few quota¬ 
tions might be acceptable. I have 
heard somewhere of a transition 
into Russian, where Dido, in the 
first book, instead of “ just tasting* 
the cop) and passing it«to*tlie rest,” 


as she is represented to have done 
in the original, quail’s off two 
b'iin[)crs, which gives a peculiar 
foicc to the “ inert pitans,” in fljia^ 
next Ime ; and then, instead of'^. 11 .,.-= 
king A.scanitis upon her kTi'ce, she 
dandic'' Aeneas (who is «:idled An- 
chisovitz) himself;— 

“ Larguinquc bibit amorem.” 

This might have a reference to 
Catharine. 1 have had no oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing this work, and in¬ 
deed only hciiid of it once, and 
that long ago. Perhaps W. C. or his 
two excellent friciul.s, might he able 
to communicate soniethmg con¬ 
cerning it. 

It i.s scarcely necessary to state, 
that the initials W. in the fol¬ 
lowing extract, refer to William 
Caxtnn, die man who first intro¬ 
duced [irinting into I'mgland. A 
list of the JJoAvs that he printed i.s 
given in Middleton’s very curious 
“ Dissertation concerning the ori¬ 
gin of Printing in Rngland,” from 
which I make the extract. Should 
yoi*r W. C. pursue the idea I have 
tiirown out, I may perhaps trouble 
you again with some remarks upon 
ins labours—Meanwhile 1 remain^ 

Your obedient servant, 

A Mantuan. 


The Bohe of Enei/ilos-——made 
in Latin by that noble poete and 
grete clerke Vifvgyle; -translat¬ 

ed from the Freiiche into Enst^Afthe 
(prose) XXII Juyii, fyftlic of 
Hen: VII. (n) Fol. W. C. 1490. 

(n) I praye MayvSter Joh. Skel¬ 
ton, late created poete laureate in 
the University of Oxaforde, to 
ovei.sce and correct this boke,— 
for hfm I knpw for suffyeyent 
expo^lic every dyffycylte that is 
therein,—for he hath Itite translat¬ 
ed,the Epystles of Talk and the 
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Ijnkc' of Diodorus Siculus, and dy 
\ c'lbc other werkos oiit of Latvn, 
not in Hide and olde langagc, but 
“ i'lj) 1 )l 3 '.shcd and ornate termes cral- 
he that hath redde I'/rf^plc, 
Ovide ^and all the other no¬ 
ble poetcsVid oratouis, to me un¬ 
known—and also he hath redde the 
IX Muses, and understande tlieir 
mnsicalle seycnccs, and to whom 
caeh scyence is appropred.—I sup¬ 
pose lie li.ith dionken of Elicon’s 
well.—Wliidi hoke I presente unto 
the hye born my tocomnyyage 
naturcif and snvciayn lord Anhur 
Ihynce of Walys, Due of C<>ni- 
wayll, and Earl of Chester, lyrst 
bygoton sou and hoycr unto our 
most dracUle soverayn and naturall 
lord and most Cij’stan Kyng Hen¬ 
ry VII. 


CHlNESi? SWANPAN. 

To the Edhor of the Literary and 

Statistical Mamzine. 

> ° 

Sin, 

2 HE learned reviewer of Les¬ 
lie's Aritlimctic, recommends to 
teachers the use of an abacus or 
CliinesesWanpan.* Thqugh I have 
successfully taught arithmetic, in 
this place, (together with many 
other branches of education), nuni 
and boy, for njnvards of fifty yeat 
it never was my good fortune to' 
hear of such an instrument before. 
He refers for information upon the 
subject, to the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, a work to which I have no 
access. In the same article there 
are some excellent hints respecting 
the art of Manual Multiplicnlion. 
I have long known the Value of tljC 
fingers in addition, (though I never 
allow my scholars to imitat-^ me 
i.t availing themselves of^ such 
help, it being awkward tyhen 
strangers arc present), but, never 




guessed that tlicy could be of such 
use in mulliphcalion. If your re¬ 
viewer could give 11 few more hinls 
upon ihis subject, an<l a short ac¬ 
count of the Swahpan, I um sure 
he would gratify .ii.iny ■' 

A Domime, 


July 27. 1818. J 
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ON TllC INFLUENCE OK WAU ON 
FASHION. 

A MAN living at peace in the 
bosom of lys family, and lemoved 
from the Imriy and amimion of 
men in the elevated Stations of life, 
caimot easily reconcile himself to 
the horrors of war. It is dilfi. iilt 
ioi him to believe that honour jiiid 
ii'pulation can he actpiired on a 
field covered with blood. We are 
told, however, tliat the love of war 
is natural toman; that his passions 
aic excited by ilic horrors of the 
field ; and that nothing is more a- 
grecable to the one h.ilfof oin spe¬ 
cies, than to be', 'iir.ereil in iliivine 
tile other hall fiom tins' stage of 
moi tal suffering. I am lather of 
o|>inion, that uc are not acting a 
natina! pait wlien wc are engaged 
in w.n. '(lid that the feelings of hn- 
maiiity would put an end to its 
atiocitie.s, if it were not necessary 
for good men to defend themselves 
against the nnworlliy. It is the 
idle, the ambitions, and the wicked 
pait of mankind, that have hronght 
the*peaceahle into their quarrel, 
and made defence virtue- 

We do not see that w'ar changes 
the natufe ofman, or makes him 
cruel and ferocioii.s; on the ‘ con¬ 
trary, tfie soldier wlio would enter 
with ardour into tlic severest rni- 
lilitary execution in the field, 
becoaics gallant, humane, com¬ 
passionate, and courteous, when 
he returrs to the softer duties 
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pf private life. The victory which 
is obtained by intrepidity and gaU 
Tani daring in one of his fiekis of 
action, is secured by gctille inan- 
ncifi and winning softness in an- 
tAlier. Thus thff iTian who is fear¬ 
ed by the enemies of his country 
abroad, is envied or admired ao 
Cording to the sex of his Majesty’s 
subjects at borne. 

In more ronianiic times, the 
ladies armed tlicir knights for the 
combat. The heio woie some dis¬ 
tinguished badge of Ids ndslicss, 
whirlr was ]>lai'ed on a conspi¬ 
cuous part of his armour with her 
lair lifUuLs ; and she iltfl: only in- 
spiicd linn w.illi courage in the 
hour of danger, but she gave the 
colour and Iksluon to the plumes 
yvliich nodded on his helmet, and 
to the insignia which distinguished 
liiin. The custom is now niatc-* 
lially changed. Our knights in 
siirmour set the fashion to their mis¬ 
tresses, and every victory which 
they gain, intioduces a cbijnge in 
the whole lasldons pf the country 
which they dcteii^ The coloui of 
1)1 hood is new taken from a field of 
battle, and a favourite ribband is 
impicssed with marks of victory. 
There are colouis for all engage¬ 
ments by sea and land, and when 
it is impossible fo,r femstle ingciuii- 
ty to trace any cotinection betw^-cii 
the symbol and the thing signified, 
the nimg of the battle is given to 
the fashion w'liivh commemorates 
it. This is a jiarticular mode of 
giving the public sanction to^,the 
deeds of the brave, and shewing 
them that their actions liveat home, 
and in the breasts of their country¬ 
women, though .€;!([pjressed in a 
transient mid unsubstantial form. 
A newspaper, a^d even a gazette, 
are 90 less fleeting, with this dif- 
. that the fashion of a vic- 
tpry li .a^ voluntary elTusion from 
\he paj;t of tb| 

. in«an*^ instaneV; 


which shews that the heart and 
soul of the contributors to it are 
in the victory which they thus 
commcmonUc. It is thought tp«" 
litorious to invent a fash^n,^ 
the *liappy person wl^'secures 
to herself the generalt imitation, 
has the vanity of an author who is 
generally read. It is equally pleas¬ 
ing to be the cause of a fashion, to 
have tlie best part of the commu- 
nily put in motion hy your deeds 
of valour, and to be flattered with 
the b.elicf that “ none but the brave 
deseives the fair.” 

IJut what 1 particularly admire 
in the wai-fashions is, that they 
arc of home-growth, and therefore 
of stciling value. We need not, I 
shonld think, go beyond the bounds 
of Great Britain, for the varictica 
which aiC introduced into the f.i- 
shionable w'orld. Our ladies have 
surely ingenuity enough to study 
their own character and shapes, to 
put on their own clpthcs, and lo 
invent on their ow'ii soil what will 
most please their admirers. TIic 
liveliness of a French dress can 
never suit the dfl;nificd manners 
of an En^ish lady. And in tho 
-istance respecting vyhich I am la¬ 
bouring to shew the utility, we are 
left to uuf own taste and judg- 
nicnt,^ for I have never heard that 
any of our war-fashions were ever 
bi ought from Paris, or had been 
subjected lo the ingenuity of a 
Froiumilll^liner. 

T|^^H|||purse between Fcancq 
and GilllllPjrilain was for twenty 
years alruost entuely interrupted. 
iDiuingall thitt peiiod, it was im¬ 
possible by any means to convey 
even so light a thing as a fashion 
fnim the one country to the other. 

If , we could have got a print of 
what they wcfe doing in Paris, our 
ladie^ were sq loyaj, and so muej^ 
imt 8 ,;^d against tlie new regime^ ^ 
t^lj^tfthe^ ,?VOUW not halve imitated 
B People ttiey so muc 4 ' 
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disliked. It reqiiires the action 
and graces of a lively woman to 
make us adopt the manner of her 
dre^is ; and as we had no opportu- 
of witnessing the fascinating 
rf the person, we ha^l rlo 
indneemen* to imitate the peculiar 
modes of .iiet apparel. On this 
account we were obliged to have re* 
coinse to our own ingenuit}'^; arid, 
in addition to this, we laid hold of 
ill the remarkable successes of that 
eventful period to aid our inven¬ 
tion. 

In some instances, the name of 
♦he action was printed in large run¬ 
ning capitals on that part of the 
dress that carried the approlration 
of the victory, and circulated its 
fame. The Campordown ribband, 
and Trafalgar s.ish, or braces, were 
distinguished in this way. In 
others, as in the crocodile bonnet, 
tin; ingenuity of the contriver left 
the world more to discover ; and 
on the same account, if I remem¬ 
ber right, the Suwarrow tippet was 
made of bcar-skiji. A particiilal 
colour was Sometimes to 

commemorate a victory or a her '-, 
and w(' were contented to take tin 
Waterloo blue, and the Wcilingtou 
grey, as emblematical of the be 
fought action, and tlie g.rcate^l 
man wliich the age ha.; on r uord ; 
and finally, when nur generals and 
armies were pushing their con¬ 
quests in the peninsula, our ladies 
at home were no less actively cm-* 
ployed in contiivin|; nunnery veils, 
and Spanish mantles. 

The influence of war on fashion 
has not been entirely confined to 
the .softer sex. 'I'he men of fa¬ 
shion hav% been compelled to imi¬ 
tate, in many instances, fbe spirited 
conduct of which they have so 
many bright examples. It i.s bet¬ 
ter, say some, to be out <£ the 
world, than out of •the fashion ; 
and if fortune did not give tfig op¬ 
portunity of gaiflingJunrels 


field to many of onr sex, I think 
they wcie to hr* commended for 
Wearing the s\ mbol of victory at 
honief 

Thete is a spjc ip fa.shion, as tVeli 
as in mind ; and when d.iring* in¬ 
trepidity and great c'tcition arc 
sanctioned Iry a peculiar displfiy of 
female ornament.s, we may e.\}X'Ct 
that a thing .so land.ihlr; wdl he 
imitated by those who admire them, 
lint as it canneft be imitated in the 
colour of any [lart of the dross, iji 
vcil.s, mantles, or crocodiles of the 
Nile, it is evident th.at men have 
less room to act in than their fair 
coinpetitor| in fa.shion, that orna- 
mciTt willbele.ss studied than a mi¬ 
litary cxpi'cssion, and that their at¬ 
tempts must be h'mited to the par¬ 
ticular air of tlieir clothc.s, to a 
wailiku groat-coat, to high collars, 
anil to VV'olIington boots. 'I'liis, I 
think, is quite rcasonahh', and suf¬ 
ficient for rny pui pfrsc, as it shews, 
ih.i) (I'fough they have not sot ihei,'- 
i.c e to the field, they me willing 
and prepared to do so. 'riius, in 
coiiseqiieiico of onr vi.-foues over 
the Ficnch, .'iiu! of the charnefor 
and cour.ige of our soldiers, we sec 
I y street immense ermvds of 
!■,' i; men, who would !)('sol¬ 
diers if I'.uy had an opporlnnity. 
A niiiii.iry :iir psTvadc.s the whole 
nation, and wherever yon sccyourig 
mew, you .see also the detjenders of 
their country. What was observ¬ 
ed after the peace, in France, as 
the effect of fl. general military 
practice, is liere a militaiy fiuhion. 

Wiave already liinted some ob¬ 
jections to a military 1‘ashion ap¬ 
pearing in the ribband, Jace, or 
inijkilin »f the fair wc'arcf, not in¬ 
deed as an improficr testimony of 
the interest taken in the prosperi- 
tv of the country^ but as in it.self 
cvane.scent, and dfcpcnding on cir¬ 
cumstances which will .soon wear it 
put., Tlie effects of some of our 
victories jpill be felt in F.urope for 
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a century, ululi:, alas! tlie vaiio- 
ties of (In’S. .uul colour wliich they 
have (iilroiluccnl, :iie subjected to 
the cliaiijics of lashion to ^^liicli 
iJic fur iiiveiilors ot them have 
beer, pi one in every age. 'J'fiis 
diighl, if possible-, to be pieycnted, 
aiul 1 am liappy to say that wo are 
approaclimg to u more permanent 
rcro'ioitiou of victory, m a fashion 
which l)i(ls fur to outlive the pre¬ 
sent generation. ' 

I must here disliuguisli, imt in 
such a maiinei, I trust, as shall be 
intelligible to all my readeis. 
Tiicre aic two kinds of fishion. 
'rhe lirst is connected with the 
i’oi m and colour of the clothes we 
weal, and eoiriprehends the iiili- 
nile ViiiK’ty which may be con- 
strueled from n com!)in.ation of 
thread, silk, cotton, flax^ and the 
skins of animals, hut arranged ex- 
tcrnallj, or, in plain language, dis¬ 
posed artifielally and gracefully on 
the ovitsidc of the body which puts 
them on. 'J'lie .second is more 
gerinain to the 1)0(13- itself, and'tnay 
be traced in a f ishioiiable air, a fa¬ 
shionable shrug, a fashionable gait, 
and a fashionable fiend. The learn¬ 
ed reader will set; at once, that if 
any one of these is once ae([uiivd, 
and consideretl as nn accomplish¬ 
ment, it will not he a fashion .so 
easily changed and laid aside as an 
agreeable, peculi.trity in dress. , it 
i.s bred in the bone, so to speak ; 
or it rctpiires a particular twisting- 
of the niusclc.s; anil therefore when 
.adopted to do honottr to the nu-, 
tional couiagc, it may celeb.ate 
the victory from generation to go 
neiation. Other fashibns pass a- 
way, but tliis,. ffom the (uwer of 
habit, the adihiration • of what is 
graceful, Uie inflexibility of the 
body, and the, love of imitation, 
will grow and flouri-sh amidst the 
; wreck of blond lace, and the crash 
of all external forms. • , 

I am led intp these t/;flcctions 


by the inlluencc our late splendid 
victories have produced on the 
bodies of his Majesty's fashionable 
subjects, liotU male and feqjale, 
and which may be scon and hemt? 
by the most stupid observer 
a mile off. /• 

I shall hogin with '.ucn of fa- 
.shion, and I can observe in them 
a woiuk'rfid tciuloiicy to an erect 
military posture, and a firm step. 
Thcs(f are acquired, not by the 
exorcises of the field nor by mi- 
lilaiy practice, but by imitation, 
and by a determined pin pose to 
assume a becoming manner. In 
.some obstinate cases of an involun¬ 
tary stoop, I do not deny th.it a 
drill-scrjeant may be necessary 3 
and in others i am not against u 
young gentleman wearing stays, if 
he cannot be pioperl3' placed on his 
feet without tlicm. As the ladies, 
tor a good reason, have laid this 
part of female dress aside, I can 
see no impropriety in gentlemen 
a.ssuo3ing it. This militaiy pos- 
full! and firm tread give dignity 
and independence I'hey can be 
acquired without iiilerruption to 
business or pleasure. They belong 
to thecla.ss* of those fa.sliions which 
can be easily carried about, and 
without the toiks or horrors of 
war, they give a formidable aspect 
to the whole country. 

An old French effirer under tlie 
goveinment which was destroyed, 
was said to be the best-bred man, 
anil the most agreeable and intel¬ 
ligent companion of that nation. 
This, surely, did not depend on 
the scenes which he had witnessed 
in the field, but on his military in¬ 
dependent character .strip^ied of the 
foppery of his youth. Our young 
iir«;n liave not the foppeiy of the 
French, and if they can gain the 
militi^ry independence, without los¬ 
ing time in the field, it is evident, 
wiih^«aii our opportuifities of ac- 
^uiripg knowledge, anS improving 
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»n manners, we will proiliice a 
number of men, in the higher 
walks of life, whom for exfieii- 
ciice, politeness, and iiniveisal 
N.ki^owlc^gf, the woild cannot sur¬ 
pass. 

I do nrtt pretend to be a coiiipe- 
tent jud^e in military inatloi>, luit 
1 have seen soldiers on the pirade, 
and at a review; 1 am acqn.iinied 
with many inilitaiy men who have 
i.ecii servhv , and I think 1 am en¬ 
titled to say, that many of mir 
young men ajipearlikc distinguKii- 
cd officeis without their legimen- 
tals', J'lio step and air whicli they 
assume are rapid, fierce, and impi)- 
.>ing. There is that coinage and 
lii mness in going from one place to 
another, which you can easily sup¬ 
pose to be similar to iiii officer nf 
spirit marclniig into a breach, or 
against a batteiy of cannon. Tlie 
noise, too, whicli accompanies the 
»Vtd!mgton Jioots and military step, 
ind winch you fiequently hear in 
the lobby and passages of a gredt 
house, arul»oii the pavement of a 
gicat city, is exceedingly niteiest- 
nig. This is a fashionwiiich will not 
soon pass away. Even*111011011 the 
fetays were laid aside, I do not be¬ 
lieve that the bodies of the wearers 
will ret urn to the relaxed stall'of ca 
sy independence which, iiiacli ni't* 
of fashion, might he thoiiglit etpi d- 
ly becoming. The military air, 
of which this i.s a fiiitliful imitation/ 
continues tlirough life, and disiin- 
guibhes the real soldier in old age, 
and I sec no reason why this 
should not bo .us lusting. In cm ing 
children of an absurd fashion of 
making distorted faces, we some¬ 
times ask them how they would 
look if this assumed countenance 
were impressed on them through 
life. But this is no childreir'^lay. 
Xhe human body is, brouglit by 
this fashioi} to its most c.Vhcd 
height of perfection. Os JiSmini 
sublime dedit. Thu spirit of war- 
VoL. II. M 


nflVuroii Fashioit. in 'i 

fare is dibSeminatcJ through tlic 
coimti}-, and the glory of the na- 
tion*is as far pashed as it c.in he 
by any fubliion vyhatever. 

it IS of miportniie to olwervc 

how the same Aid us obtained 1)_y 

diifeient means in the ddferent 

M'.xes. When the vieuny is to be 

decided by lliemselves, ilie 'leiitle- 
► £? 

Ulan IS bold, persevei mg, and in. 
dependent—-life lady iiinde.st, lunn- 
blc, and retreating. He wishes to 
secure a place in her atreetioiis by 
an open attack, slie “ would not 
unsought lie won." The link of 
naiure dravv.s Uiem," hyt the chain 
IS completed iiy veiy difleieul 
inodes of attack in the parlies 
tliemselves. 

TIk'se peculiar vaiieties of ciia- 
racter aie Cijually conspicuous, in 
tluar manner of Ci’lehiating (he 
victoiies of the nallon hy a irnli- 
taiy liushiouj for tliongh the cus¬ 
tom of the world slignld expel na¬ 
ture with a lurk, slie will be tiiie 
to herself. 

The wiser part of the fair sex 
will easily undcrstaiul, that I al¬ 
lude here to wha't is called m I'ng 
laiul the Wateilovi sloop; 'and 
with us, the W.iteiloo heiul. I’lie 
female foim, fin I I’iimiot think of 
applying the woiil iiody to tin* de 
lie.ile figures ainiind mnui'.t nn- 
dergo a Consi.lerable degyjc of pie- 
paration bcfiire fhe lady can la- m 
the fashion. Formerly, when cei ■ 
tain cabalislical words or .sign.-; 
were used by the mnther or go- 
ver^.ess, tiio ynvjng lady nun c l 
her->Llf backwards, drew in lierclun 
a little, made jier nci k like riic 
fore-shojteiiiiig in a portrait, and 
blushing while slu- did .so, iippoiu 
ud iti that tiegant pei peiuhculai 
attitude, which was then tlrnigl.t 
fiishionable, ami fit for coming out 
into ^the woild with. This, with 
the aid of whalebone and .stay tape, 
gave an erect and perpendicular 
form, a slior* niincjng step, toge- 
in 
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tlier with ilic powei- of a slow, dig¬ 
nified, and sliding nirtsey, both in 
the fall backward and the recotfei)^ 
which, at tliat period of our man- 
ntys/vvcrc the exercise of ilie fair. 
Fji consequence ui this, as any one 
will find by trying the experiment 
on himself, the elbows came dose 
to the side, and in a line parallel to 
the spinal marrow; he shouldoi- 
blades approached th one another, 
and the whole space of the higher 
region of the back was narrowed by 
the old manner of holding up the 
head. 

The present fashion, the woid 
imports, is a .stoop or bending for¬ 
wards ; and what I have now said, 
I think sufficient to convince any 
person, tliat the unusual breadth of 
a lady walking before us, is not in 
con.seqiunce of any training, but 
rather the effect of extending the 
dbow.s, cai lying the arms in ad¬ 
vance', and converting the back¬ 
bone into something approaching 
to a stmiciiflc; and I think here 
al.so, a person making the trial 
will he convinced of my accuracy. 
Still, however, it must require 
some pains to ilirow that part of 
the body which is fashionable, in¬ 
to the piccise foirn which is calcii 
hilcd to eelebrale a victory, or dis¬ 
play the modes of attack and de¬ 
fence necessary to gain one. iOn 
this point, I will not speak so posi¬ 
tively as I did when 1 mentioned 
the stays which young gentlemen 
of the first rank and fashion now 
wear. For “A Qiiecnsbcrpy to 
strip, there's no compelling but 
1 am ncveitheless persuaded, that 
there arc braces, both across and 
perpendicular, to enable the person 
wearing them to assume the exact 
bend of victoiy, and without which 
she would be either awkward or 
’ slovenly. « 

But how is it possible, tliat tl\,c 
i^crpendicular strut of the one sex, 
the graceful hehfi of the other. 


should both he cmblemaiical of the 
same thing, and parts of the same 
fashion ? It is because they are 
taken from different military raa- . 
na-uvres, while each is adj,nirably>-‘ 
suited to the character of the sex 
which has adopted its owti. Wliat 
more natural for a young man than 
to march with an erect body against 
the fue of danger, or for a lady to 
have her charms with downcast 
modesty concealed, and to fight at 
a distance ! The aHitodc slie as¬ 
sumes in the war-f.ishioii is agiee- 
able to this, and exactly .similar to 
that of a soldier raising his lirclock 
to take aim at the enemy. 

All fashions arc circulated by 
imitation, or suggested by some 
circumstance appropriate to them ; 
while tlieir best uses are to make 
the one sex agreeable to the other 
And I cannot conceive any tiling 
better calculated to promote this 
object, than the apparent departure 
of the one from the other, in the 
pVesent male and female military- 
fashion. The lady ^>y sidelong , 
glances alone, can reach the lieight 
and independence of her admirer; 
and on h^r part, agieeably to a 
fact of expelience, these sidelong 
glances are as much superior to a 
bioad stare, as modesty is to irn- 
piid once. 

We may now say, that the fashion 
is come I ight at last, and brought 
•to that state of pcrteclion, which, 
although it did not fix the body in 
an unalterable attitude, deserves 
to be continued for its intiinsic 
excellence. Nothing in which fe¬ 
male education is concerned, dis¬ 
gusted me more than the old prac¬ 
tice. The in.struction most fre¬ 
quently given to young ladies, not 
more than four j^eais ago, was to 
hold-up their head, as if the mo¬ 
dest, blushing, and downcast looks 
of a/maiden of fifteen should be 
bamshed from the woikl. The na¬ 
tural impression on the persons 
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tliiis instrucled was, that they were 
to make the attack, that their 
charming countenances were to be 
displayed in full force, and that the 
consequpnt and natural cxpaiision 
of bosom, together with leirgth of 
neck, was to secure the victory. 
It is impossible to say what in¬ 
jury this had the cliancc of brijig- 
ing on the female world. In the 
old school, indeed, it was no more 
than a retreat I'rom slovenly and 
bashful manners, > and chastened at 
the same time with modesty, aris¬ 
ing from few pretensions and defi¬ 
ciency of information. But in oiir 
times of early education, when 
girls of eleven years of age are ac- 
(juainled with more hrancjics of all 
kinds tinn their mothers weie at 
tW’cnty, and when knowledge pn;- 
cccles the ago of bashful timidity, 
i! is evident that the pcrtne.ss and 
vivacity which were beginning to 
pervade the sex, recpiircd a check. 
And, in my Iminble opinion, there 
coulil not be any thing more sea¬ 
sonable tlifin this universal bend. 
To s])c.ik within the limits of an 
obvious and moderate calculation, 
the ladies of this country have dc- 
lived as much benefit from it, as 
the nations of liurope liom the 
victory of VVatciloo. But 1 for¬ 
bear prosecuting the subject far¬ 
ther at present, and remain a well- 
wisher to your Magazine. 

Cens(^. . 


MODERN CRITICISM. 

REVIEW THE CAUSES AND CURE 
OF PAUPERISM. 

(Edinbobgii Review, Feb. 1819!) 

To the EtUior of' the Literary atid 
, ‘ilotislicai Magazine? ‘ 

Sir, * • 

f • 

1 AM very much pleased with 
your Modern Criticism, The im- 


of fVar on Fashion. 2L'7 

posing air which reviewing of 
books assumes to itself, makes it a 
feir mark for good luiinour to aim 
at, when the authors happen to 
gowioiig; and *1 Iiave no doubt 
that ciiticisin taltiiig a side in mUt- 
ters of church or slate will .some¬ 
times do so. I Can make large al¬ 
lowances for tlie keenness and de¬ 
viations of a paity-wiitcr when lit 
discusses a jiai'ty-qucstion, and is 
warmly supporting the political o- 
pinions of his friends. But I can¬ 
not api'.iove of the practice, too 
much in use in reviews, of prais¬ 
ing one-man as a poet, and cen¬ 
suring aifothcr as a novelist, bc- 
ciUKse in his political opinions he 
agrees with the author, or differs 
from him, I have seen execrable 
and immoral poetry highly praised 
in one review, because tlie poet was 
a Whig; and Guy Maimering, one 
of the best novels of our age, con¬ 
demned in another, because the 
author, a Scotsman, was suspected 
of being in the Opposition, To do 
this last reviewer justice, however, 
he discovered his mistake, and ad¬ 
mitted afterwailJs, in that dignified 
manner which supposes that even 
reviewers may sometimes err, that 
the hook was tolciable. I could 
mention many errors of this kind ; 
and in no instance docs a critic 
giyc evidence of a sound Judgment, 
when heallows his political opinions 
to interfere with his taste. 

The next error to this is, allowing 
politics to prevail in a work of iliis 
ki«d. A book may bo wntten well 
on any side of a political question, 
arfd the business of him who ciiii- 
ciscs the work of another, is to 
shew the ability or deficiency of 
the author, but not as a keen par- 
tizatr to confute his arguments. He 
is not a special pleader to find fiuilc 
with opinions, but a judge to pass* 
sentence on tiic gencial meiits of 
the case bcfoie liim, and therefore 
candour and good sense are to di¬ 
rect his judgment. 
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It is injt to be detiied, however, 
that sfinc of tbc.se political reviews 
have succeeded with the pulJlic. 
Tiic taste of the nption may have 
been a little injured by the mixture 
of politics and poe\ry, of serious 
icbiikc and gtave irony, to<:etber 
witli those touching and lational 
slrokc.s which tne so giatilying to 
the party ; but the dangei lies in 
the mixtuic, for if it'luid not been 
ncce.ssaiv to give a spcciiiicn of 
every tiling in a woik called a le- 
view, the taste of niankind would 
have been as much injured l>y the 
politwal |)art, drc.sscd up jn the 
.shape of a jiaity-pamphlet, provid¬ 
ed it liiul been as much read. 

'I'tie strife of parties at home, 
i.s similar to war rained on with 
our enemies abroad. The whole 
strength of the powers at variance 
IS brought into action. The ex¬ 
ertions on one side arc met by ex¬ 
ertions on the other, and thus, dui- 
mg the late sliuggle for national 
existence, tins mode of coimtiuni- 
catiiig iiifoi Illation and argument 
to the frUaids of the government, 
or to the oppositioil, hy icviewing 
books, was resorted to by both. 
Much learning and great ingenuity 
were employed to twist the senti¬ 
ments of eveiy book to the pur¬ 
poses of a political [laity, and the 
cnteitaun^ent was complete wb^jpn 
the oppo.sitc authors fell aceidchtal- 
ly on the same book. The inten¬ 
tion of your Modem Criticism lias 
liecn to moderate the resentment 
employed on vsuch occasions, f"*id 
to .shew the absurdity of blending 
m-atters of taste, which ought id*be 
common to all men, with ijpinions 
agreeable only to one parly. In the, 
political management of the coUrii,, 
try. TI 1C apology for this is, that^ 
if a book is written with propriety 
,mid judgment, whether it be, a 
’^ister or review, it is of fittle 
importance though it should be* 
»*onducted contrary to the" received 


opinions, to the unitie.s of time and 
place, or though some parts of it 
.should be written to the half of thy; 
nation, and ,some to the whole. The ■ 
work may be excellent, thouj^h the 
manner of conducting it be absuid. 

The only objection to this man¬ 
ner of leviewing books, and I trust 
tile person who generally conducts 
your Modern Ciiiicism will agree 
with me, is the party-spirit which 
prevails in it A reviewer .should 
be, what he pretends to be, of no 
party. It is not his bu.siiiess, ei¬ 
ther by abuse or satire, to answer 
a book, though it should be a viru¬ 
lent attack on the pjinciples jyf 
Whigs or Tolies, of high church 
or low. Candour, however hack¬ 
neyed in its sentimental use, should 
be the temper of his inind, and 
impartiality and sound judgment 
should be apparent in every paitof 
Ins woik. If he isaW’liig, he should 
lemeinber, that leforni in govern¬ 
ment can never be obtained by ex- 
cifing a tumultuous spirit among 
the people ; and if a Tory, that he 
will do no good to Ins cause by 
intemperate and .strong as,s(>ition.s. 

I have made these observations 
to lead the attention of your read¬ 
ers to an ai tide in the last Edin¬ 
burgh Review, which merits the 
greatest attention, and which can¬ 
not be pel used more than it de¬ 
serves. I mean the article on the 
causes and cure of pauperism. The 
excellent and just observations con¬ 
tained in it, may be lead \vitii 
equal advantage by all partie.s, ami 
they ai-e of such importance, that 
they ought to be circulated over 
the whole .country in every pe-' 
riclical publication. I trust the 
good-nature which appears even its 
your censure of what is wrong, will 
induce you to publish the fol¬ 
lowing abstract of this review, 
and b;f this means excise the atten¬ 
tion 6f your readers wl o have not 
seen it, to a careful, pci usal of it. 
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The article is founded on the 
Rcpoit from tile Select Committee 
(if tlif (louse of Commons on the 
poor-laws, with the minutes of evi» 
.der.ee lat^n before the Commit¬ 
tee. 

A legal provision for the poor in 
England originated in severe laws 
for the .suppn'ssion of vagrant beg¬ 
gars. A permission to beg, at the 
same time, was extended to the im¬ 
potent poor within certain districts; 
and at length, to prevent the bur¬ 
den of their support fiom falling 
. exclusively on the charitable, an 
act was passed in the 5 th of Eliza¬ 
beth, whereby the justices in each 
parish wcie empowered, along with 
the church-wardens, to assess, in a 
weekly sum, those who were unwill¬ 
ing to contribute. By a statute of the, 
4 iJd of the same reign, these pei^ons 
were further vested with the power, 
hist to provide for the gratuitous 
relief of those who were unable to 
work ; and, secondly, to find woik 
for those who weie able, by giving ' 
them cmployfticnt, or supplying 
them with the necessary tools and 
materials. On this statute is 
built the whole system of the Eng¬ 
lish poor-laws; and the object of 
ilie report is to expose the effect 
produced by it on the comfort and 
character of the English nation. 

In every country, when the dif¬ 
ferent ranks of society are filled 
up, and the population equal to the 
means of subsistence, and beyond 
it, poverty is unavoidable. There 
mii.st a!way.s be a number of man¬ 
kind incapacitated by old age, by 
accident, and lingering diseases. 

’ The widows in every parish which 
I have ktiown, amount to one-se¬ 
venth of the families, and more, 
than one half of these are in re¬ 
duced circumstances. The poof, 
however, as stated in jhe review, 

, aie supporteci in many instances 
without pai'fth assessments *or 
poor's rates; and it appears also', 
liorn 'the facts produced, that In 


every instance the dernand-s for the 
poor have incie.ivcd, not fiom uny 
inysterfous or unknown c.iusc, but 
altogether from the,nieun.s eiiijiloy-’ 
ed to supply them. ' 

“ Th^ cxperiniLiTt,'' says the au¬ 
thor, “ has been made, ami it has 
had the long dcvelopcMUcnt of two 
centuries, out of which wo may ga ■ 
thcr its actuiil effect on tin; cut um- 
stances of the [Iboplc; inJ, as it 
were, to afford us every advantage 
to help us on to our cone!u^ion, the 
whole island prc.scnts us with pa¬ 
rishes in every variety of condition, 
and under every variety of treat¬ 
ment as to tfie management of the 
poor. We can point to some p.i- 
rishes where a compulsory provi¬ 
sion has obtained «;ver since the 
passing of the oiiginal statute, and 
to otheis where it has been intro¬ 
duced at various periods within the 
last half-century,—to othcis wlieie 
the elements of the metliod have 
been so recently pul together, that 
the method itself is still in embryo; 
and finally, to otiicrs where it is 
yet utterly unknown, and the 
whole relief of poverty is left to 
the unfetteietl ojieratiou of'Chris- 
tian precept, or of the feelings of 
nature on the lic.irt and conduct of 
individuals. So that if those who 
reasoned on the opposite - .sides of 
this que.stioii when it was ^rst a- 
gitated, were to rise from their 
•graves, they would htkV" the whole 
matter of their debate before them 
in leal and living exemplification.” 
—Ksi'tEW, page ii 63 . 

l‘o lay thi.s matter clearly and 
in feW words before your re.ulcrs, 
1 have calculated the result of the a- 
verage support of the poor in a .suf- 
ficid'nt number of parishes where 
there is no asi>essment, in parishes 
where this mode has been lately le- 
sorted^to, and in English paii.slies, 
where it is arrived at its full opera- 
tio*n ; and ^have reduced it to the 
sum actually raised and paid fov 
each thousalid of the population. 
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Tn yjnriMics jh Soot- 
la»(] where there 
is no .isses'iinentj • 

the average ^uin 
;t,i\ en to the poor 
to lUOO of *llie , 

poytnlatioji annu- 
ally, is - L .18 4 

Where an as'-ens- 
inent, has lietii 
. lately rcsoi fed th, 
also in Seotland, 
the avei.if;e to an 
cipial population 
is - 122 18 1 - 

fn England, lirjr the ^ 
same population, 
the avciage is 1881 /> 0 

' " It is title, theioforc," as tlie re¬ 
viewer states, ,that in Scotland we 
have not, in any of our parishes 
where tlio compulsory tnethoil has 
been introduced, nearly come up 
to the average expcmliture in Eng¬ 
land, but in the great mass of sucli 
parishes, we are in full and rapid 
prog)css towards it. It is this 
which ought to convince us, that 
alter the principle is once admitted, 
it is mockery to think of counter- 
acting It by any thing that can be 
done in the way ot modification or 
detail. It IS this which ought to 
alarm us into the conclusion, that 
if the disease is to be exterminated 
at all, tit must be combated in its 
piinciple, and that we must stop 
at nothing short of rooting out the* 
principle where it exists,-—of re- 
pell in it where it is unknown/'— 
Review', p. 282 . t' 

The Comniitlee of the House of 
Commons expressed the same opi¬ 
nion in their Report:* t 

“ Your Committee foibear to 
expatiate on thcsSe considerations 
which have pressed tbemseives on 
their atteniion. They have said 
enough to shew the groiindii which 
induce them to think, that tlie^la¬ 
bouring classes can only be plunged 
deeper and incye‘’hopelessly into 


the evils of pauperism, by the con¬ 
stant application of additional sums 
of money to be raised by the ^oor 
rate. ’—Report, p. 2. 

The Committee of tly; General 
Assembly likcwi.se stale, “ That it 
is clear to them, that in almost all 
the countiy parishes which have 
liltlieito come under theii notice, 
wliere a regularasscssmcnt has been 
cstablislicd, the wants of the poor, 
and the extent of the assessment, 
have gradually and piogrcs'sivcly 
increased from their conimence- 
nictit.” This is not merely an ar 
scrlion, but is proved by an ave¬ 
rage of .seven pari.shcs in Scotland, 
in whichasscssmeiits were introduc¬ 
ed from 1790 to 1795 ; and in 1815 , 
the sums devoted to support the 
poor arc now raised to L. 2 . 799 , 
15 s. 1 I'd. ; while before the assess¬ 
ments, they were not one-third of 
that sum. In that period, there 
fore, making allowance for the dif 
fercnce of the value of money, or 
‘in other M'oids, for greater sums 
paid for an equal snyifiort, the 
sessmenls have at least doubled 
the poor rates. 

“ Nu^,” in the l.angunge of the 
review. " to what shall we asciihe 
the fact, that in the parishes whore 
llieie is no assessment for the juior, 
there is greatly less of the com¬ 
plaint of indigence, and fully a‘- 
little of actual sulfeiing, as in tliose 
w'herc the poor rates are fu'ly exact¬ 
ed ? Where lies the myateiy of 
these .striking phenometu} ? Can 
any man be so absurd us to be¬ 
lieve that it lies in the superior 
skill or wisdom of nuiniigement 
pi'cctiscd in the one countiy, and ' 
utterly incommunicable to the «n- 
,derstanding or the habits of the 
other? In England, they always 
lotjk to the Way in whieli we deal 
out our supplies, to the operation 
of/tlie visible and* positive me-, 
chanism of our publfe charities, for 
the soknion of the difficulty. Bui 
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tl)is is not the quarter in which 
they will ever find it.”—K eview, 
p. 275 . 

"Wiis mystery is to be .solved by 
the absurdity of the act whicli pro- 
" vides for^he pool, and partictliir- 
ly in providing an unlimited sum, 
of easy access to all who may find 
it necessary to demand assistance 
from it. 

Every one knows the impera¬ 
tive nature of mi English statute. 
It works itself into the habits of 
the people, and is cqiiidly power- 
fiil on those who aic appointed to 
caiiy it into excctition, and on 
those who claim its protection. In 
the few words of the slaiiites ofE- 
lizabelh, the v/holc rcveiiiio aiising 
fiom lands, houses, and minerals 
in any parish, arc pbued in the 
bands ol the justices of jie.ice and 
ovciseers, for the gratuitous relief 
of those w'ho are unalilc to work, 
and for finding woi k for those who 
are able, and cannot find it for 
them-sclves. The men who levy, 
the sums on |he parish, and who 
distribute it, are compelhxl to act 
Ijy the statute, and without any 
icgard to the circumstances of the 
poor, farther than to^lhose which 
are specified in the act: without 
considering what they might have 
earned in health, or what they 
have spent in dissijiation, they 
must grant them a w'eckly allovV- 
anre equal to the .state of the coun¬ 
try, and the value of money. If 
the population is greater than the 
woik in a particular parish, the 
persons who want employment 
have the strongest inducement 
. to continue where they are, in¬ 
stead of seeking it elsewhere; and 
some species of work must be de¬ 
vised for them at the cxpciice of 
the palish, which in some shape 
viill interfere with the iiulustiimis 
iTMnufii'turcr in .some other |)^ice. 
it is indeed ijnpossiblc to conceive 
any inteifeicnce of government 


with the regulations of society, so 
ab.surd in IL it. bcar.ng.s, as that 
under^vlnch liic l'aigli.>li nation lia.s 
laboured for more than 200 ■\eai.s. 
The reviewer has* not exli.uijted 
tlie .subject, but 1^' has stated the 
dangcr'in a manner winch speaks 
to every man’s understaiuling. 

A pci son ic.i.soningoii the effects 
of ihiseompulsoiy piuvisiop, before 
thccnaetincnts l^d b ’en {'iii|\ tried, 
“ would jnolwbly see m llu- |)ie|i(i>- 
cdmeasureanaftonipL towicsl froui 
the hiiiiiis ol' natiiie the inanage-. 
ment of .i case for which, by cei tam 
principles implanted in the consti- 
tntion of m.fn, she had alieady pro¬ 
vided. H(i iniglit .see in it a leu- 
deiiey to enfeeble, if not aliogethei 
to sujiprcss, the operation of these 
piineiple.s. He might fear le.st this 
Intel fciencc on the part of the stale 
shouldrel.i.'c the natiiral exaleinents 
to industry and foien'ghl, ami thus 
multiply the instances of wrelehed- 
ness beyond its power of relieving 
them. Or, that it might relax the 
obligations of relationship; and 
thus, for the sub.stitnlion of certain 
regulated scrvice.sj uitlidraw from 
the helpless the far kindlier and 
more cffictivc .services of their own 
kindred, oi their own off-quing. 
Or, that it might rela.x the sympa¬ 
thy and mutual depeiulciiee of im¬ 
mediate neighboHis, and tlms in- 
terccj)t tho.se numerou.s, “thougfi 
unobserved supplies of benefi¬ 
cence, whipb, in parishes wlicic 
assessments aie unknown, still 
niaK^up a sum of chanty most ho¬ 
nourable to the character of the 
lower orders. Or, that it might 
reduce the private rnmistiatiou,s of 
the wcaltfly, who, by one act of 
yearly contribution, might I'ccl 
themselves acquitted of all tliosc 
secret attentions and liberalitie.s 
which the setting up of tfiis legal 
machiflery evidently tends to .su- 
ptTsedc. Or, finally, that by the 
publicity tbus^given to the relict 
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of want, every dispensation of it 
would he greatly tryire painful to 
the more del irate and deserving 
flass of sufferers, who, rather than 
l)i;u'C an exposure so Iiumiliating, 
might ilioosc t* endure in silenre ; 
and tii.it with nothing to* depend 
on but siieh compassion as the sys¬ 
tem in question has diverted away 
ftom them,—with no chanre of 
being discovered .by the charitable, 
but through such inquiiies as tins 
system has* superseded,—with no 
Koiirce from which to look for any 
alleviation hut such funds as this 
system is impairing by its perpe¬ 
tual and constantly augmenting on- 
eroacliments: And thus it might 
be doubted, whether it might not 
only shift the misery without alle¬ 
viating it, and adil another proof 
to the many that alrc’.dy exist, of 
the iir.potenry ol legislation, when 
it offers to inteifcre with llic wiser 
provisions and tiu; more efficient 
principles of nature.”— Review, 
p. 262, 26 h 

In every country where great ac¬ 
tivity and industty prevail among 
the people, and* where ingenuity is 
in full exorlion to devise new modes 
of improving the soil, and in search 
of new channels lor extending com- 
nioi'ce, there is, and must be, a 
constant ptessuro of the population 
on the means of subsistence. At 
paniciVlar seasons, or what affe call¬ 
ed hmd times, this will be griev¬ 
ously felt by the lo\yer ranks of 
mankind. They will bo occasion¬ 
ally compelled to live on halt allow- 
atiro f and when the distress is very 
great, as it has been for two years 
\xrst, the population must bebrought 
clown to ilie state of Ihe country 
by emigration. This fact, so gene¬ 
rally and [iraclically known in Scot¬ 
land, has prevented the increase 
of poor's rates. There is in this 
rtmniry a constant tendency to 
throw off-the excess of population, 
and the superior cijuciition and fre¬ 


quent success of the adventurers, 
make that an object of ambition 
which is so necessary for the re¬ 
lief of the country. In England, 
this is prevented by the ample 
mt'‘(ins of subsistence which is pro¬ 
vided for tliose who cannot work, 
or who cannot find employment. 
And in add'tion to this, the popu¬ 
lation, which is already burden¬ 
some, must increase without the 
possibility of limitation, till the 
rich are unable to support the poor. 

“ The consequences,” says the re¬ 
viewer in a note, "whiih arc likely^ 
to result from this state of things, 
are clcaily set forth in the petition 
from the palish of Wombiidge in 
Salop. The petition states that the 
annual value of lands, mines, and 
houses in this parish, is not suffi¬ 
cient to maintain the mimerous 
and increasing poor, even il the 
same were let free of rent; and 
that these circumstances will ine¬ 
vitably compel the. occupier ol 
lauds and mines to relinquish them; 
and the poor will Ije without re¬ 
lief, or any known mode of ob¬ 
taining it, unless some assistance 
be speedily offered them.” And 
the Committee of the House of 
Commons apprehend, from the pe¬ 
tition before them, thal this is only 
one of many parishes that are fast 
approaching to a state of derelic¬ 
tion.— IIepout, p. 20 . 

The whole evil originates in the 
easy access which the poor have 
to an unlimited supply, by the en¬ 
actment of ElizafK’th. The ope- 
ration is more gradual, but the ef- 
feet is mote certainly dangerous, 
than the village-manufacturing and 
gardening sy.stcm of Mr Owen of 
Lanark, and I apprehend it could 
® not be equalled l>y any thing short 
of an equal division of lands and 
pA)perty among the poor and the 
rii^ ; a system which Avas eagerly 
contemplated by a [great mass of 

tlie people in 1792. Our assess.^ 
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inents in Scotland are known to 
be dangerous, though conducted in 
a more constitntionnl and prudent 
nnymer. When they aie resorted 
to, the heritors of a parisli meet 
togctlicr^ and assess them set yes in 
a sum equal to the supply of the 
poor for a» limited time, according 
to their valuation, and of wlticli 
their tenants pay one half, in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of their farms, 
d'lie poor witli us talk, as they do 
in England, of a legal claim for 
support, but they can never make 
it effectual beyond the good-will of 
eijosc who provide the fund, and 
those who administer it. Assess¬ 
ments are never resorted to, but 
in aid of the usual methods of as¬ 
sisting the poor ; and almost the 
only bad effect which has hitherto 
resulted from them, is to make the 
poor less scrupulous in receiving 
charity, and the administrators less 
ci-onomical in giving it. In other 
respects onr poor are supported 
without expcncc ti> the fund, with¬ 
out jobbing of any kind, and by 
•ineti who hatre no interest in the 
service, farther than the conscien¬ 
tious discharge of their duty. The 
kirk-sessions in Scotlantl are com¬ 
posed of the most respectable men 
in the parish, in point of religi¬ 
ous cliaractcr and moral conduct, 
and their supei intendency over 
the morals of the people makes 
them well acquainted with the 
whole causes of pauperism in the * 
palish. 

I oau easily figure to myself 
what would be the immediate effect 
on the quantum of assessment, il‘ 
there was no check on the sum to 
be raised, &n<l if tlie session were 
compelled to give agreeably to the 
orders of the justices of peace act¬ 
ing under a statute. And I have 
no doubt that the evil wouljj be 
half cured in England, if the 
people intero«tcd in the payment of 
the sums levied were to lay it on, 

VoL. II. N 


and if the administrators of the 
fund were .under their contioul. 
The whole system of revenue m 
Great IJiitain is conducted on thi'. 
principle, anditnppcuis astonisli- 
ing to ns that th^- Engli'-li natioai, 
proud.and tenacious of hoV liberty 
and constitution as slie may well 
be, has permitted a sj’stciu so con¬ 
trary to her feelings of independ¬ 
ence and the Sj)irit of her constitu¬ 
tion to steal upon her iin[)erccpti- 
bly, till tlie amount^ the damage 
i.s nearly equal to one-fifth of the 
levemie of the whole country. 

As I mean only to lead the at¬ 
tention of ^our readers to'tliis im- 
poitaut article, I shall give in as 
many sentences an abridgment of 
the facts and arguments contained 
in it. 

An unlirnittd sum, on which the 
poor of all descriptions have a legal 
claim, is contrary to the intentiou 
of Providence, aiul the piinciples 
of the Christian religion. 

The effect of it is to dcstroythe 
natural excitements to economy* 
foresight, and industry ; to relax 
the morals, and (^hange the Jiabits, 
of a great mass of the population. 

It leaves to the public those 
duties which spring out of the 
tender aflection of neighbourhood, 
relation,ship, and fainily-attacli- 
ment.s. 

Ik Weakens the conneation be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor, which 
is maintained by nothing more ef¬ 
fectually than by voluntary assist- 
ai^ and .sympathy on the one 
side^* and gratitude on the othei. 

It shifts the misery without al¬ 
leviating it, leaves the humble and 
diifident |)oor in greater wietched- 
ncsb, and brings foiward imjieri- 
ous demands from the worlhles.s, 
who, if they had been sober and 
industrious, would ncvei have made 
them* 

, It provides for an excess of po¬ 
pulation, which, wiihyut such un- 

n * . 
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natural mean'., would never have 
existed. » 

It IS of unlimited o^eratjoil^ and 
will never cease to excite demands 
on il, till it has-devoiired the last 
mor'sel of the pri^erty on which it 
iiowfecds. Tht’.scfacts arc fiiUy sub¬ 
stantiated by examples of its per¬ 
nicious tendency in this review; 
and it i.s demonstrated with equal 
clearness, that notwithstanding the 
better mode of our assessments in 
Scotland, w #Bre hastening on to 
results of the rno.st dangeious na¬ 
ture to onr piospetity and existence 
—with tills diffoicnee, that our eye.s 
arc open to the danger* and that if 
weare tiue to ourselves, we may 
still prevent it. 

The reviewer maintains, that one 
great cause for adopting poor rates, 
namely, the desire to equahire the 
burden of the expenditure among 
all who are liable, or, in other 
words, to comprehend both absent 
and seceding ftcritois in the, pay¬ 
ment of their proportion, is an un¬ 
sound one; and that it would be 
greatly better for llie well-dispo¬ 
sed hcritor.s of .every paiish, to 
sustain the burden of the poor, 
so long as they are provided for 
by gratuitous benevolence, than to 
sustain at all times their legal por¬ 
tion of that burden, after the me¬ 
thod of a compulsory provision is 
intmdii&ed- He shews, that both 
in the manufacturing towns and a- 
gricultural districts, there is a pos¬ 
sibility in this country for evciy 
parish to support its own poor.^'.'iy 
the exercise and excitement of be¬ 
nevolent feelings, without having 
recourse to any legal enactment; 
and I have no doubt, fromfthe groat 
exertions and sound practical sense 
of this writer,---from the report of 
the Committee of the House of 
Commons,—and from the general 
.nforiiiation on thi.s subject fnrnissb- 
cd by tlie Committee of the Aj- 
rpinbly, that this m ill* be every 


where attempted. If it should 
be any satisfaction to the author 
of this article, I can state, that he 
has already changed the opiiwon 
and practice of the parish with 
which I happen to be ccnncctcd, 
and whicl^consists of a population 
of I3o0 .souls. We have labour¬ 
ed since the year 179^ under the 
increasing evil of parochial assess¬ 
ments. The last one for six month* 
amounted to nearly L. 100. And 
since the publication of this article 
of the Review, on pauperism, it has 
become the firm determination of 
every person interested, that tliis* 
shall he the last. 

I feel myself unwilling to dif¬ 
fer in opinion from a person 
so respectable; hut I cannot 
help tvishing that he had express¬ 
ed himsclt more guardedly in 
the last page of the Review, if in¬ 
deed the same person who wrote 
the article On the Cause and Cure 
of Pauperism, could be supposed 
capable of expressing the common 
complaints of a party respecting 
the impolicy of the coin-bill. 

“ We should like,” he says, “ if 
the Government of our country 
never interfcred with the concerns 
of trade, but for the objects of 
revenue; and on this general prin¬ 
ciple alone, we could venture to 
recommend an immediate abolition 
of the corn-bill.”—Page 3()1. 

It were certainly desirable that 
' there were no resttictions of an}' 
kind on commerce, and that nation 
dealing with nation, and the Go¬ 
vernment witli the country, should 
leave it to its own ficc operation. 
It happen.s, however, that when a 
government abroad Jays a heavy 
importation-duty on the goods wc 
.send to them, we think it neecssarv 
for the good of our manufacture is 
indeed, to lay a similar duty on 
what we import from them. If 
’thej^are our rivals in any branc!-, 
of manufactured goods, this scerci 
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to be absolutely necessary, other¬ 
wise we not only would not sell to 
them, but they would soon outsell 
us^n onr own market, and supply 
our home-ronsumption. The same 
thing would happen if any pJl'tiru- 
lar commodity w'cre pcjmitted to 
enter our'poUs duty-free. Were it 
corn, instead of any thing which the 
manufacturer pre[)arcs for the mar¬ 
ket, the manufacturer indeed would 
derive a temporaly advantage, but 
the landholder and agricultuiist 
would feel the incouvcnieuce in as 
a degree, as the manufacturer 
would do if it were goods similar 
to those of his own operation. 
And if the reviewer admits the pro¬ 
priety of the inteifercnce of go¬ 
vernment when revenue is coHceru- 
ed, he should be picjiaied to siiew 
why corn should be exempted from 
a fair duty on its importation. The 
opening and shutting of the ports 
may be a clumsy and awkwaul me¬ 
thod of maintaining the proper ba¬ 
lance between the nianulactuier and 
agriculturist* but there is nothing 
inoie capalile of deinoiislratmu, 
than that tfiis balance must be 
maintained ; and for my own part, 

1 think it would he belter done hy 
a duty on coin iinpoitcd, calculat¬ 
ed liom the aveiage prices, than 
by the' present iiielhud. This 
would moie cllecliuilly pi event the 
glut of the niaikct at one time, and 
the high pi ice of gtaui at another;, 
and it' could not be objected to by 
those wlio admit the propriety of 
the interference of Govennuent fgr 
the object of revenue. “ ^ 

It is only taking one view of the 
subject, to .say, as the reviewer 
does, that the corn-bill is intend¬ 
ed to enable the proprietor to pay 
the poor rates. Were he subjectCd 
to no other burden, this alone 
would be a reason for so nit* re¬ 
striction on the importation of^corn, 
unless the •manufacturer wewe e- 
qually liable, and bore an equal 
share, which he does not, in sup- 

X n 


plying the poor. But this support 
in .Scollaiuli is scarcely leJt as a 
grieunnee, And in England it a- 
inc.imis only to onc-fifth or one- 
sixth part of tilt whole taxation, 
of which the iain^ pays more tJian 
its owli share. What would be the 
CDiisoqiicnccs, iheicfurc, if grain 
were admitted into our puits with¬ 
out duty, and without restiiciion ? 
I'he uiaiHifuctiyer would have tlit* 
immediate arlvaniage of lower pri<v.s 
to liis workmen, aiul*^ iiioie cxieii- 
sive .sale for his commodities, lint 
on what principle of equity aie we 
allowed to give an advantage to 
one part ol» the community at the 
expence of another .J* If the slate 
of taxation has increased the ex- 
jiencu to the iigriculunist thice 
tnnt's, would it citlicr he just oi 
wise to depress almost the only ar 
tide ill which he dcahs, to a piicc 
equal to a prohihition on hi^ raising 
it ? 

The manufactiiriiig part of this 
country being collected into great 
towns and villages, and capable of 
making a noise when any tiling 
is the matter with them, have ac- 
ciislumed themselves to think that 
the whole prosperity of the king¬ 
dom depends on tlieir suceess. 
They amalgamate themselves with 
the iureign ineichant, andthecom- 
mercMl part of the community, 
whfle they have no faiihti* connec¬ 
tion with them than supplying them 
with a part of the goods they deal 
ill. Their real importance to the 
st^e in numbers and capital, com¬ 
pared to the landed and agriculiurai 
interest, is not -as one to four ; — 
while the clamour they make about 
a eorn-ftll, or reform in parlia¬ 
ment, maybe in the in vci sc pro¬ 
portion to their mode of calculat¬ 
ing their consequence. They aie 
in general as ignorant of the poli- , 
ticaltonsequence of these measmes, 
as the country-labourer who joined 
in the rt'y J'or cheap jirovisions, 
though wunt of work and wagci 
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should mikc him live in greater 
poverty tlian he did Ivloie, The 
liHt two had seasons hlive convin¬ 
ced the rountiy-laho{,irers, that 
they were nuich* l)ctter with full 
wegos and higli jjiiccs, than they 
arc now ; and the respcctahl'? and 
intelligent manufacturer is convin¬ 
ced,. that the advantages of the 
home-market make a jestriction on 
tlic importation of grain necessary, 
'/’he last page of tins Review, 
therefore, ought to be blotted out 
for evei. It is the meie <'ant and 
dcelainaliori of a part}', ni opposi¬ 
tion to (oinmon justice and etjuity. 
f)n prcienee of cle.inn§ a .vay every 
jnteifcieiuc of Govcinment with 
.cotnmerec, it goes no farther than 
relieving onc-loiirth of the popula¬ 
tion of the country from a burden, 


which they find it not convenient 
to hear, while it lays the burden 
on the lernaining three-fourths in 
such a manner as to ruin them. ‘ 

I will not intrude on yonr read¬ 
ers, Ify entering more deeply into 
the subject; but I pledge .myself 
to answer, in the most satisfactory 
manner, every argument brought 
against a proper restriction on the 
importation of corn, though it 
should he provcil that it would be 
for the benefit of com'iierce and 
mankind to abolish, both at home 
and abroad, eveiy restraint ^ 
commerce, under the name of duty, 
bounty, or drawback, oi by what¬ 
ever name it may be called.-1 

am, &c. 

Senex. 
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roNVEFSATlONS ON N.\TUBAL PUI- 
LOSOPllY 

HE !irviv.il of the carrier was always 
.MI important event to every one at Marlow- 
tiall. irjion the prcbent occasion it was 
tuokcd forward to, hy llie younger part of 
die family, with more tlian usual anxiety. 
Mr Marlow hail commissioned some simple 
iustuivneul\ that be niiglit convey tft his 
fliildren, hy a few easy experiments, an 
ide.a of iH>me of the elementary fads in Na¬ 
tural I’hiloeophy. lie had plomi^cd to be¬ 
gin his instruetions the very' evening that 


* We imderslaml from our piiblish.Lr.':, 
that the little work, from which wc have 
t.iken the above extract, is the first of a Sc¬ 
ries 01 ConverstUioiis, which tl^y have in 
preparation, on various subjects in Science 
and l.iU'KiUuv. It is impossible to predict 
I'.ow the plan may succeed, but we consider 
tins first one on Natural Philosophy as a 
very faviuu.thle specimen; and .should the 
t'onvei ^.itioas vi.ieh follow be ^ me- 
rlt, we may pos.sibly be induced to .allude 
more ji'irJicularly to the whole in anothA 
denartmeilt of cur work.—--I'.biT. 

t 


the apparatus arrived. 1'he evening of the 
important day on which tlie carric- usually 
nmdc his appearance had now set in.—He 
never had bet^i so late before. On tlie me¬ 
morable occasion when liis cart was over¬ 
turned, lie had arrived a full hour sooner ; 
and it was a matter of dispute whether he 
hatl not been rather sooner even on the still 
more memorable day when he was attacked 
by a robber. Before the point was settled, 
the barking of Carlo was answered by the 
well-known grovel of the carrier’s UM>-tift', 
.and in five minutes all the parcels weie pro¬ 
duced. But, among tlieni .all, there was 
none found from the instrument-nriaker. 
^ A|,ailow’s order had been neglected,— 

'nie children were inconsolable_It would 

be a whole month before they could now 
arrive, for Marlow-hall was .'•ituated in a 
remote part of the country, and there was 
little intercourse between it and the capital. 
A montli was the same a.s a lifetime. Mrs 
Miitlow was from home on a vioit^, and was 
not to return for several Jays. Every gome 
I'.ad b^'ii played a thou.sand and a thousand 
times, and without her they could invent 

no. n#w one.-Could they not umltr- 

staiid* any thing at all without experi¬ 
ments ?—.Yes, Uiey might be made to tin- 
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' tlci'Stand; but it would r.at be Iialfi^n en- 'I’lif secoiul brindi or' I’liilo'-oi'i'. 
tcrtainiiif'.—If it waa jKi'-siblv to understand wr'-i, or N’a'ui.d I’hilosinihy. Natni.d I'hi- 
anv thin;'at all, they ire aiiMou-! jiio- b'-ophy t/ the .ip|s.ir.iiiiv.s tltat tain 
cccd iuiniediatdy. Mr .M.irlnw thoin'Jit it p!a!-r^iiii(irii; (f i .c h .i| iif tha^uniMT'i’, 
ri^Tittoindul;'!'them, and to mtiT upon the and iiiqui.es Sirn rl.e r ftnd cliiTti. 

subjeft while tlieiv curiosity Via* .'live. It i. tin-ohju t .li thf N.iluial I'liilosoplic. 

Notwithsitandin;; liis ohildvriiV iin*:itty to to l.eo'iue lu-ii.lain ted i. iiti m.-v tiiifi;; tjuit 
hciii'itrui.tfd ill N'.unnl I’lnlosopJiy, noiu'of takes plaof in n iiiir.',—sniti a, tliat all 
them cotild for sonie time aii'Wer the lirst lieaty bo.iu's, if uii-ii,i;>oi!.(h uul faii to 
question th^ be pot to tlicm :—\\ Intis phi- t'le ;''ouiiil; tiiat au-a in.lis m water; 
losophy '{ After some tiiiie, t'liarle.-,. witli that tile earth and plaae;. uiiih^n mi.I the 
tlic aid of liis (Iveek, said, that a philoso- Miii. 

pluT was a lover of wisdom. Still he could Vhinl-s. 'I'h.en I am .a inain.d ]’hilri,u. 
not say wdiat philosophy was. rpon this p1ier, fur I know ltd tint, 
hint, hoivever, his ohic'l sister, Islij’ab. th. Mi Mn'i.w. 'I hisisa .ei} heiitid Imk- 
who, thou, h less karned, h;ul niiieh more ofknowkd.'je. I only nn'otiened ilu ,■ , 1 - 
natural quickness, stnil., that pliilosophy examples nt tl.e kind ol f.iets that the's.;. 
must signily the love of wisdom. tiiial rhilos.inliiv isaequ iiiited with. 'I'lurc 

''*J\lr iMdiliw. I’hilosophy is ceitainly are ihons.uids of otlier f.uts wlrcli loii imist 
often einpioyed to sii^iufy the love of wis- be tamiliar wiili, befuie you e.in he ealitd j 

dom ; for the most part, howeiiT, it is list'd jiliilosophcr. Besides, (he f.icos to nhieli 1 

in a sense not. very difl'crent fiom a woid .dhid. d have been so eleaily ))i-oved, and 
fhat I dme s.iv you .ire better .ttquainled ;ire so iiispieiitly taken notite of, tii.it tli. re 
with,—knowled.'c. /VoViei/i4.t/ m/.'/ r /,iw.e- is scareely any body s^ .is to Im 

of III!' hues obit nil/ III /hi o/’jhiii- iinaeipiainted witli tliem. 'J’he in.in, !iow- 
anirs of iin/iin. e■.l'r, wlio 111 .-' .isectaineil the incino-i»- 

C/tiitfr.'i. What ilo you hieaii by the 1 h:i\e nu tnioned In he j'.u i.s, fhon’>■ (iie\ 
Liws observed by till-. 1 } ptaranccs of n.itnrc S' apjie.'ir to you tpnic sonple and iili. .oi. 

Mr M<'>hKc. By a law of iiutur,' no- truly nients the ii one of a plnlosi.jiin.. 
thin.j; more IS nie.ini. th.m a fe.et which h.is (/liiiihu. 'I'iie m.tii s. lin fooiHl out lii.il 
alw.iys been observed to hold true respeet’ou; the sun does not !;o round the e.inli, im;;h. 
natuie. It is .1 law of ii.'.ture, that ice luclUs be a philiv ojiher ; but any body U.'i i.s ili-n 

when placed near n fire ; tli.it is, it is .i fact heavy bodies i'.dl to ti'c ;>ri ii.jd. 

tiiHt ice, wilt# bii.Uj^lit lie ir to a tire, has Man/. Bnl, ji.'p.i. all ’e-i.) s'liisim 
always melted Iniherio, ,uid we believe, that not fall to /.lie ;.noiind ; .i h.illoin n.e. im ; 

it always will melt wh.cn pLieed in like cir- the air. 

eumstaiices. 71//' .\f,i,/,>~,e. \'eiy ii,d,t, Mo/; )/.! 

C/iuiha. W lint makes "us believe that I said 1 1 no njjj-oited. 
it will alw.iys melt ? . M-j/i/- J'mt tleae i- niejnii'.' to ki < p :i. 

Mr Afiit/m. It IS by a l.tw of our na- a balloon in ilie ai . • 

turei We heli.-ve, that wliat ll.is always Afr A/uil-ite. 'I’lio .nr it-eli-in>} on- •' 
been oh-erved to take pUeo in parlicul.ir fUi.A.i/h. How? 
fireunist.inces, will always continue to kike A/r d/e/o-... Non hive not i noi.;;ii i’ 
place in like ein mii-unices. We eannot ki^owkil.t-e to undei t in.l the Reason .d' t'm. 

say re/i// we believe this; but it is a fact exactly .is jtl; I expect to be able to nial . 

that we do hcllev.; it. .And this fact is etiU- you ei mpielicnd it by and bve. In the on m 

l A a, hr:i'of Dili tniiiix'. A l.'iw of natuie, lime 1 m.iy ineinioii, that the balloon s.o'. 

then, is a fact eoncernini' the esuiblishcd thioui'h ih.- air, just in the .sain'- v.av tli.n 

■ ordor of nature. I’hilo'-ophy Is the know- to ship is supported, and .sads dm u;;h the 
ledge of these law-. Mow, bow many kiiuK ^s. Tin wafer bears up tiiesiiip, and I'.c. 
uf pliilosophy are there ? air llie balloon. 

Charlie. Two, Aloriil I’liilosophy and ('/imlcs. We then h'.ukl ri'e iqi into 
Jsatural Pliiloinplij, ' the air as well as the h.iJlooii. 

Ah Afirlo:r. Yes,—^tliesc t\t?> conipre- Mr At/nr/tw. hut you are heavier tb.m 

l-end every kind of knowledge* The first the balloon ; at.least h»..ivier in proportion 

embraces every thing that rdtitcs W Mind, to your bulk. A .stone .sinks, and a pn' ■ 

aiid the other everything that relates to of cork fio.it i in w.iicr, ihougli ilic coi's be 

Matter. The thiei’objeetj of Aloral Philo- larger than the stone. In tlie s.imeii.i\, 

sophy Is to tell us what our duty^is. Por snioke itscends, and birds lise, and you rai.i^ 
instance, that children ought to love and yoiy kite. You .,ce, then, th.it it rapures 
obey their parents; tliat both chiltlren and lnuch obsc<"v.iiion, and nmeii thinking, to 
parents ouglft Ui love and obey Goef. * discover t.'ie appaieiidy simple fact, that .ill 

t hiirlm. But ail is in.the Bible. bodies, if uq^tippoiti d, would fall to tiw- 

Afi ATarlow. And so is every'thing eke earth. ll is nof pl.ifo.iijdiv to know tluu 
that is most le-sful in Moral Philosophy.—, .lohn fell from I’ls I'oiicy I'-.dar, or tlwt -.11 
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respLTtl’ul iha'i dll’ Uiwanls the 

crown—iiotlunj' nwii'e rorbciiiing than their 
trfutnunt ol' tin* arisitoiTiuy. With the 
Ilnnsi- of f oinniotis aloiicf thoy t.<;e the 
I'ru'diiiii of f.miiliii'itv ; upJyr it they pout 
out rtH die vi.iIn of tlioir wrath, and exhaust 
their ^ffininciations of a'liendniint. 

tJciuleiueu. this, fiKmidi extraordinary, 
I- not unintelligible. The reformers are 
<use in their generation. They know Well 
enough, and have read plainly enough in 
our own history, that the prerogiitives of 
die crown and the privileges <it’ (lie peerage 
would be hut as dust in'the Iiiilaueo iigaiiist 
a prepoiiderating <li tuocraey. They mean 
deuiO' i-aey, and notliing e! •. And give 
them hut a House of ('onmioiis eoiisimet¬ 
ed Oil lhi.ir own principles, the peerage, 
and the ihionc n.uy exist for a day, hut 
in.ay he ^we}»t to tlie eartli by the iirst angry 
s'ote of such a deniocratie iftuse of Coin- 
Ttions. 

It IS, ttieiefori', utterly ujmoccss,iry for 
the reformers to declare hostility to tlie 
frown ; it is, therefore, utterly superfluous 
for them to make wai against the [leerage. 
They know th.it, let hut (heir principles 
have fidl play, tire crown and the peerage 
would be to the constitution winch they as¬ 
sail hut as the b!ige,age to the iinny,—and 
the dcstruelion of tliem hut as the glean¬ 
ings ,)f tbc battle. Tliej know that the 
battle is with the House of CnniiTion.s, as 
>it present constituted ; and lliat that once 
overthrow’n, another [xipular :i«sciiitjly con¬ 
structed on /A((V principle, .is the cieature 
and depository of the "people’s jiowc-r, and 
the unrcasonitig instrument of the people’s 
will—there would not only be no choici', 
but (T will go faftlirr for them in avowal, 
though not in intuition, than they go for 
tliemselvi'h) there would imt be ii pretence 
for the existence of atiy other branth of 
die eonstitutior.. 

(uiilleii'en, the whole filktcy lies in'this; 
the reuirnic'.s reason from false preniiio, 
snid therelbre are driving on ilieir imlioppy 
iidheicuts m lid- e and dangc eti■.coiiilegion.-,. 
Tho cc.nstuutioi) of this country is a iim>. 
uariliy controulcd by two assinfolies^dic 
one liefeJitiny, iind independent alike of 
tlie crown and tile people; tin' other clect- 
etUiy and tor the people, but cheted for 
forarouUr.g, nrtl not ai'touiuste^iiig the go- 
ve.-niiient. 'i’he error of the i eformeis, if 
cuor it c.m he called, is, that they argue 
tts if the eonsutut.cm of this country was a 
tlcninetacy, n laid tfoi ori.ameofs sake) with 
a peerage, and topjsttl t'oy sult'erimce) with 
St crown. 

If they say, that ftn such ii constitution, that 
i«, in eft' ct, for an nnconlimtl.d democracy, 
die pts.^.it House of Coiijmoiis is not suf- 


lii 'i-ntly popular, they are right; but such 
ii constitution is not what we have, or what 
we tlesiie. ^^'e arc born under a monarchy, 
wliii'li it IS our duty, as inueli as it is for 
our happiness, to preserve i and winch ttiere 
cannot lie a shadow of doubt that the re- 
foinis^hich arc rccomiuendal yr us w'Oiild 
Oc’slroy. 

I love the monarchy. Gentlemen, be-» 
c.iiise limned and controulcd as it is in our 
hap])y constitution, 1 believe it to be not 
only the safest repository of power, but the 
snicst giiinili.ui of libcity. I also love the 
sy.'-ti m of i>i>]mlar representation ; 1 think 
we have enough for every purpoM- of jea¬ 
lous, stcad.y, coiTcctivcs cflicicnt controiil, 
over tlic acts of that nioiiarclncal power 
wliich, for the .safety and for the peace ot 
the cuiiununity, is lodged in one saiaw-l mmmn 
f.miily, and descendible from sire to .son. 

But they look far short of the ultiin.iie 
eft’ect of the doctrines of die present day, 
wlio do not see (hat their tcndcJicy i.s imt 
to make a Hou-'C of (.'oininons sucli as, in 
theoiy. It has always been dcliiied—a third 
braiich of the legivlatine, hut to absorfj tht 
legitlative and executive powers into one; 
to create an immediate delegation of the 
whole authority of the people, to whicli, 

1» .'dically, nolhing could, and, in reason¬ 
ing, nothing oiigJu to stand in cipposition. 

(ic-ntli-men, it would be well if the.se doc- 
tiiiu-. w ere but the ebullition.s of tlie iiio- 
nuiit, :iiul ended with the ocea.sions' which 
naturally give them llieir freest play ; I ' 
nusoi wilji the M-ason of popular elections. 

But, unlortnnaic'ly, di-aeminated a-, they 
iiie aiming all lunks of the conimunitj, 
tilly .•’.re doing permanent ,ind im.diulable' 
mivlnef. How lanient.iMy is experience 
lo.'t on mankind ! foi when, in wliat age, 
m wh.at country of the woild, have dot- 
trines of this .ort been icduced to practice, 
v.'ithout leading through anaiciiy to imlitaiy 
despotism ? The rcvdiUMii of the si.isons 
ij iviit more certain Ilian this connection of 
events in the tour'-e of moral nature. 

tieiulcmen, my object in political life 
has always been, r-ither to reconcile the na¬ 
tion to the lot which has fallen to them, 
(surely a most glorious lot among the nations) 
than to aggravate incurable impciicctioiis, 
laid to jHiiiit out imaginary and unattain¬ 
able exeellctidcs for tlieir admiration. I 
have done so, because, though I am aware 
tliat more splendidly popular systems of 
gtSvernment might he devised than that 
which it is our happinosis to enioy, it is, 1 
believe in my conscience, iinjiossible to de¬ 
vise one, in which all the gmxl qualities of 
huma?! nature should be brought more be- 
ncficui^ly into action,—it\ which theie' 
should he as much order and as much U« 
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bcTty,—in which pri)pertv (the conservative 
pruiciple of society) slioulil opcr.ite so f.urly 
«'ith the just, but not o\' ruhelnimg weii'ht, 
in wl«ich industry siiould be so sure of *ts 
reward, talents of their due asceiidaney, 
Sind virtue of llie j;cner.il esteem. 

(ientlemen, one ill conseijuenec of ilie-.e 
brilliant'■.'.Ueuies, even where they are the 
visions of unsound iinaj'inati.ujs lalher 
than the suj'‘'estious of crafty luisLluit, is, 
that they may tend to diasiiisly the nunds 
of the luisinfonued with the aetutd consti- 
tufiou of the country. 

'J'he theories of ptetcrnalur.il purity fire 
founded on a notion cf doiiij' away with 
these accustoincil rdations, of hieahuig all 
the ties by which society is held together. 
!*r,„„yty i, to havcuoiuHuenee—taleiifs no 
respect—virtue no honour among their 
nt’ighbourliood ; iitikcd, .distract, pohtic.il 
rights, are to be set up .ig.'iinst the .uitho- 
rilies of n.iture .and reason : and the result 
of sudVages thus freed from all the onlmary 
influences which have 0 )>eriiteil upon man¬ 
kind from flic hegminng of the world, is 
to be the erection of some untried systeni 
of politics, of which it iiiay be sulliticnt to 
say, th.it it could not I.ist a d.iy,—that, if 
It rose in the mists of the morning, it would 
di-solve in the noon-tide sun ! 


')i:sClllPTION Of THE IltiMAT.A MoIiN- 
TAixs,— lii) .Mil I'uxzi.u. — III a (ko- 
liiir'icaL Tom. 

♦ 

- HE plains of IlinJostan are hounded 
,)n the N. 1C. by .a muuiit.iinous tract which 
runs from the b.inks of the lluiTamixiotei to 
(he Indus ; and, crossing th.U river, .spreads 
<’Ut into a less circumsi ribeil and less lofty 
highland country, the ch.iins ot w'hich arc 
eonnected with many of the chief rulge> of 
Asia. 

The belt ol' hilh which thus separ.'ites 
llindostan from TIuhet, is perfectly luiwin- 
ncctcd and unbroken, running in irregular 
ridges, undivided by any valley of conse- 
ijiicncc from tlie one pl.iin to the other. 
These niount.tins on the side of Hindostaii 
. rise from a IcvtJ at once into sliarp and pre¬ 
cipitous clifts, while the north-western side, 
according to the best aaounts that have been 
obtained, falls more gradually into greew 
lulls, and ends in a gently sloping plain. 

The gre it Iliniala mountains form the 
centre of this ridge, and rear their sfiarj) 
crests covered by eternal snows to an abnost 
incredible height,*in unanproaduible disrate 
' grandeur. Mr Colubrooke, in the 12th 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, ?»tin!ate.s 
the heighi. of the dilFcreni peaks at 26,802 
feet to 22,000 fi ft. .Tvnr'.itn, the tource 
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of the .hunna, i, estimated at 2o,.>00 feet 
above the level bf the sea. During the 
tour, in|ny cun.’^is spe. imeils weie collect¬ 
ed; the lout.' 1^,'o'.ei a sliouhler ot' fins 
iiiouinmi, withinpi, w.ij . oiij'-i tilled) i.UOO 
feet of its summit. The geiieril hue in' tlir 
mount.iins is here iieuly N'. W and S. K. 

Miull ifbrupt rid je, rising fiom MO to 
JM feit in liei^lil, .iiid extending from three 
to SIS. n.iles in hreadlli, runs ii.-\t to the 
pl.iins from Il.ird'.v.ir, hah w.iv to Sutlej. 
This lonrists of s.uuhtone, imhuiued cltvy, 
anil beds of roundetk pebble.s and giavcL 
The nest range of hills runs from 1 ,,jUl) to 
5,l)d0 feet in lieight, witli sliarp iiairow 
crests, and coiisr is of a very decompos.ilile 
greyish brown indurated clay, containing 
siliceous matter, .lust beyond this r.iitgc 
iisCs a iiiount.iin of limestone, about 7,()00 
feet high ; a lafge pereiinuil stre.im markctl 
the division between this range .and ,i mass 
ol mountiiins, consisting almost entirely of 
varieties of siliist, with iiiiidi inie.i, and 
Veins with iju.irt/. Conneeied wall thc.se. 
Wire ohserved a ciutjc .iiulstone, and :t 
couglomer.itc of s.uid, mu’.i, and gravel, 
cemented by a white spar lasily I'rangihle. 
As tile snowy muiintains were appro,iehed, 
rocks of wliiti' qu.ut/. were ohsciveJ, and of 
a hard seini-transp.ircnt stone of iii.uiy co¬ 
lours, grey, red, yellow, and grccni..li. On 
reaching the heart of the .snowy inoiintains, 
the ilistant peaks appeared to be titiatilied. 
and to tlip to the N. K. at an angle of .about 
4'.'j degrees. For several thousand feet be¬ 
low tlicir t()j).s all vegetation ceases, and iiw 
living tiling IS to be .seen. The rctiiriiiiig 
roiUc was for .i considerable way.ilolig tlic belt 
of tile nver I’ahiir, whn li^isis among tins 
depths of the llim.ala ; in this bed, blocks 
of a jiciiiliar kind of roek were found. The 
neighliounng rocks were schist and limestone. 
Another oppoitiinity presented itself of view - 
ing the sumiiiit of tlic llimala, ftom .lum- 
natree, wliieli rises in two grand p.'.iks, co- 
■stred oil the S. and S. Is. by perpetual 
snow, but showing ,i precipitous rocky face 
towards the N. W, The river Jiimnu wii 
iiere^{[r.iced to its source in a number o) 
sm.'.ll nils flowing from the snow, and tol- 
Icc’.cd in a pool at the bottom of a steep slope. 
Nearly every sort of rock obterved through¬ 
out the tour was found here, particularly the 
rock before referred to as ocrurring m th.- 
bed of the Pabur, and white quuit/ in vein- 
intersected the general stralifleation. From 
them veins trickles a stream of iioi water 
impregnated with c;dc;.reoiis matter, wliieli 
it deposits on the sm fnce of the rock* ov.t 
wliich inruns. Tin re are no glaciers in any 
^it of the snowy inountAiii', but a perpe- 
frost appnrs to rest on tii-ir siinmut-. 
After descending itj'o diJ bed of Hhagl. 
rutta, that rivvi was .Jhi tri.ieil nc.iriy to n- 
source; theghn «*’. ’< ■'rur.i i 
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tlec])cr aiul darlwd', and i)rccipiccs on 
fititcr si(k' far nioit* lofty than those fonu- 
injf tlif l)id of the Jumna ;|thc roelrfiin the 
neii^hboiirlu Oil of its source was granitic, 
and (oiiUincd black tuuruialinc. 
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FROM LETTERS FROM ILLINOIS.- 

BY MORRIS UIRKUECK. 

Lkt. XIV. — hJ^Lutc.— atiil 

I,(i!v;iirs. ihttr lahuiim and prnts.-^ 

Judi^t!) Salunj.—jlnccdotcs of a lUons^ 

l(>. 

•UV JIEAII Slit, I'fh. 1818. 

J iiOi'E you li:t\e iv*rl*cd a long let¬ 
ter which I iles[):it. lial about four months 
.igo, and that the next mail will bring me 
one from you in return. It is tliiis tlml, by 
the glorious invention of wilting, of which 
I never iK'tbrc so fully felt tlie value, the 
inmiensity of space which diiides us from 
our friends may he reduced to its ongiii.il no¬ 
thing ; for if I wcic re-established in iny 
old arm-chair at Wuiiborough, and you re¬ 
maining in your’s, we should, in point of 
fact, be separated us completely as we are 
at this moment. 

IVe shall not be entirely sett’ed in our 
own liouic beyond t!ie Wabash, before tltc 
beginning of ,\lay, a period whieli we an¬ 
ticipate with mudi pleasure. 'I'lie Indian 
side of that river luis the stait of the Illinois 
about tluee years, which makes a vast dif¬ 
ference in tlie stitte of things to a near ob¬ 
server, but to you it is one and the same 
country ; aiid a resideiKo of seven iiiuiiths 
oil one side or other, has iioiv given me sonic 
file to bc.^aciTiuntec' aii iiiiiabttaiit. The 
interest 1 feel in evciy p:i'.on and thing 
that surrounds me is natundly very great, 
not only fioin tlie novelty of the situation, ‘ 
but because it is that in which 1 hope and be- 
lie-e I am to puss the remainder of invdays. 
We have jii->t li.act our assives ; tlri'I’ir- 
euil Court, similar to our Court of Assi^e, . 
'A .IS held hist week, the second time since 
our airival. I wish I could intrpdiice you 
to “ his honour” the judge, the gemlemen 
of the jury, to the le.arneil orethren who 
til] the puits hotli of soHcitoi and counsel, 
to the as->eiub]agc of s|x:ctators, all nude, 
for women never attend the courts CNccpt 
ou.busiius'S,—and even to the aeamiplkshcd 
villains, wlio are here exi)o.setl to ppblic in¬ 
dignation,' fur more terrific than tlie venge- 
am e of tlie law. " . 

In this early stage of foeWty, where the 
(>iuntry is savage, hikI many, of tlie people 


Init just iinergiiig from that condition, much 
intreindity of mind and hardihood of body 
are findispensible requisites in tlie adini- 
iiistfatiiMi of justice. Jiram for the iface 
w'li’nt suffice, they must be uted from head 
to fool;- Your military or fox-hunting ex¬ 
perience has, I dare say, furnished adven¬ 
tures siinihir to those which are constantly 
oceiining here to the gentlemen of the long 
lobe oil their progress from court to court- 
Tlu* judge .Old the bar arc now working 
their waj to tlie next county-seat through 
almti.st trackless woods, over snow and ice, 
with the Uicrniometcr aboiu Zero. In last 
November ciu uit, the judge swam ids horse, 

I Uiiulc, seven times m one day,—hov/ 
often in the whole circuit is not in the re- 
coril; What would our English lawyer^i^m^^ 
to seven such ablutions in one November 
day, and then to dry their clothes on their 
backs, by turning round and round before 
a blazing lire, pre'p.aratory to a niglu’s 
lodging on a cabin floor, wra})ped in ilimr 
blanket;., wliiili, by the bye, aie the only 
robes used by the pnifcivsion here ? I liave 
an anecdote of a judge with whom I am well 
au|uainted, and therefore I believe it. I 
jpve it you as an uislancc of intrepidity, as 
well as of that leiocioiLs violence which oc¬ 
curs hut too frequently ; by no means, liow- 
cver, ns a specimen of the jud ‘.al charac¬ 
ter. A few years ago, before he was iul- 
vmiecd to his present dignity, the foreman 
of tt grand jury insulted liini outrageously, 
out of court of lourse. The man had a 
large knife in liis hand, such as hunters 
always carry about them, and well know 
the use of; but the enraged barrister, with 
a liaiid-wlrp of coiv-liidc, as they are call¬ 
ed, laul on so keenly, that be actually cut 
his jacket to pieces tn deliance of tlic knife; 
and when-the beaten and bleeding juryman 
made his piteous case known to his bretiuen, 
they fined him a dozen of wine for Jiis 
cowardice. 

Another anecdote: A notorious oflender 
had escapetl from coiiffncinent, and, mounted 
on a capital horse, paraded the town where 
the judge resided, with a brace of loaded 
pLsUiLs, calling at the stores ard grog-shop., 
anil declaring he ivould shoot any man w tio 
sliould attempt to molest him. I'he judge 
hcarhig of it, loaded a pisial, walked di- 
libcrately up to the man to apprehend him, 
and,, on his making a show of resistance, 
fliot liim immediiitely. The ball cnteri.d 
the brca.st, and came out beliind, but did 
not jjprove mortal;—he fell,—was re-ccn- 
ducted to goal,—escaped a second time,— 
and^ffwas drowneil in crossing the Ohio, 
.ludges are appointed by, the Legislature 
fbt the ^term of seven years; salary, 70(J 
dollars per annium, a sum which is certain. 
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ly inadequate, even in this cheap countiy. 
It will, however, be iiirreabeil, ab wealth and 
population increaie. The office is honaiir- 
ablc to a man of talents and integrity, ^nd 
iria)' open the road to more lucrative ap¬ 
pointments. My personal knowledge of 
the gentlen-*n of the law is not, I flar, a 
fair criterion of their general character ; I 
have seen’ many proofs of candour, high 
principle, and correct judgment;—theie 
are lawyers here whom no siini would bribe 
to undertake a mean business, but I Iiejr 
of chicanery in some, and have ])crceivid 
.strong syiupaims of vice and dissijiation in 
others. 

The tendency of the profession Jierc, as 
in England, and, I suppose,, every where, 
i.s to increase the baseness of little, eiinniog, 
......feioiis minds ; and the iiestllent exam- 

jile and .society of the idle and eoiring, 
liave the S.UI 1 C baneful influence over in¬ 
experienced young men who arc cxjioscd (o 
it. As coinpamons to my anecdotes of the 
judge, I must ’give you some tiaits of an 
honest young lawyer of my aequaint.ince. 
Three jears ago he made his appearance as 
it candidate for practice in a fionic-sjiun 
coat, and jmibahly without a dollar in lus 
pocket. He was called the home-spun law- 
jcr. Ills fatlier, a plain farmer, had given 
him as good an education as he could aflbrd, 
and, on his quitting tJic parental roof to 
coninicnce his profcssioiul cancer, wtdiin^ 
him to make a tjgiive suitable to lus new 
character, he desired him to call at the 
store where lie u-iially dealt, and fio-nish 
his wardrobe to lus own liking : 1 lie young 
man thought of his brothers •and M-.tcrs, 
•ind of the exjicncc v Inch had been incumd 
in lus education, .'lul siq.poscd he iniglit 
have already rccicei! his share ; so, passing 
fJie store, he resolved to rul) on in home¬ 
spun clothes until he earned better, wliicli 
soon happened, and they woie well. His 


practice increased, and his reputation wuli 
It. The second.year he obtained tlie oHiee 
of statR-attornev for tlie County, with the 
salary oi 100 dcfllars. Jn the course of tlie 
year, his e.xerti/ns in bringing to jiistwe an 
oflendei, merited a fifitticr reroiiipeiue m 
tlie ojiinion of a nyn iiitciested in tU' 
case, anil who could well attoid to give it; 
this gentleman olilTcd him fifry dull.ivs as a 
present. The young m.in htsit.ited he 
had done no more than his duty in (|ii:ddy 
of altoincy general, and for tiuit he wii. 
ji.itd by the public; he ex.tunni>d tlu- law— 
no prohihiiion appelfred to Ins aicepung an 
iidditiuiial lea ; the sum vvas templing, it 
was ,is much as I.. .'>00 to the m.in who re- 
ccive.s a salary <>f L. 1000; still lie coidd 
not he satisfied that it vvas his due, .ind he 
tinrilly refused it. This year he was ehoser. 
by ins felloiv-gti^ens to rcjircseiit them in 
tilt sute legislature; from wIiilIi duly he Ii.is 
jiist returned,,and if prosperity does not ,-poil 
him, tlie home-spun lawyer will he an ho¬ 
nour to his failier, and useful to his coun¬ 
try. 1 shall sjiare you for the present an in- 
irodiietion to any of the remainnigqiersoii- 
agcs vvho coiiiposixl our couit. Our fiiend 

-, to whom 1 would be most kindly 

rciuenibered, will he amused at the amount 
of the judges .mil attorneys salaries. Should 
liis amhition be exciteil, I am sorry to say 
he would have but a piMir chance of suc¬ 
cess, for I believe, from one end of the 
L'nion to the other, every deparfiuent of 
law is crowded ulniost to xuftbcation. 

We have had an uruisqally severe winter. 
The nuTCury has once been 1 below Zero, 
and several times approaching that extreme; 
at present iJic weather is dilightfgl, tlie 
tfieniiomcter just above fA;e/ing, and tho 
air clear and serene. We are told tli.it iliere 

will be but little more cold weather. . . 

I remain siiicerdy your’s. 
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OUTMNES OK Pmi.OSOPmCAL K- 
nuc.\TinN, ilfu,slra(ed hy the Me¬ 
thod of Teaching ike Logic, or 
Fini Class (f Philosophy in (he 
Univer.shy of Glasgow. By 
OjionGK Jaudihe, A.M. F. B S. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
in that University. Anderstfn Sf 
Macdowal^ Edinburgh. 1 8. 

It is a trite rcmaiic, that no 
subject can be of greater intc- 


rc'^t to a rnuntry at lar^e, tban llio 
manner in winch its educnlion is 
ronductod ; ina.smiich as tlie cha¬ 
racter <;f flie more ctiicient classes 
of society, in respect of talent, in¬ 
dustry, .and virtue, is found to de- 
p;.'nd very closely upon the tniiniiig 
to which they are subjected in tlie 
course of their elementary instrnc- 
tiJn, With regard to philosophi¬ 
cal education, iindecd, as it is con¬ 
fined to tlursc who, by courtesy, are 
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called llic learned, and who, gene¬ 
rally speaking, follow out a certain 
roniine of study as it mere Vtatii- 
tnry qu.ilillcation to Center upon 
flieir seveial pi'ofessions, it may 
jjcilu'ps he viewed as of very little 
coii'-cquence, cither what shall be 
called philosophy, or in what par¬ 
ticular way the thing so called shall 
be taught:—whether, in short, our 
youthful randid.itcr, for tlic pulpit 
and ihebar, shall pin sue a discipline 
as active as was that of Sparta, or 
enjoy a five years lepose as ttanquil 
and Inciturn as w'as enjoyed by the 
disciples of I'ythagoras. This last 
view of the matter is p'fecisdy that 
vhich ."ceins to be entertained by 
the pcojile of Scotland at the jire- 
sent juncture ; for whilst they ma¬ 
nifest the ut-nost com ern about the 
success of the Ahccdaiian, and the 
clumsy machinery of a Lancastiiau 
school, they take no lieed to the 
method in whidi college classes are 
conducted, and lend but a dull ear 
to any suggestions which may be 
offered to bring about an improve¬ 
ment. This indifl’crencc ou the 
jifiit of our courftrymen is, we'aie 
venly convinced, radically' and jicr- 
niciously wrong; for although the 
cdiu'ation of the poor is a concern 
of very great importance, and de¬ 
serves all the care which is be¬ 
stowed^ upon it, the instiuction of 
tlie men wlio arc to fill places of 
trust, to disehaigc the highest dur 
tics of lilc, ami to diiruse the liglit 
of their knotvlcdgc over the great 
body of the community, is still 
inoie precious interest. „ But the 
two objects, after all, are not in¬ 
compatible : on the contrary, eve¬ 
ry impiovcnieiit wliiefi is iritiodu- 
eed into education in anyone of its 
ticparlmciits, will natumlly' extend 
itself, if undue means are not uj^ed 


which the author gives an account 
of tlic .subjects on whieli bo lectures 
in ^le Logie class; whilst tlie latter, 
the more important of the two* is 
occupied with details on the me¬ 
thod'in wliich he conducts his exa¬ 
minations ; prescribes tlicmcs for 
the young men to w'rite upon; 
reads and criticises the essays which 
arc thereafter piodneed; and in 
particular, how he keeps active the 
zeal and cxeitioii of his ])iipils, 
stimulates the idle, and rewards 
the successful. Wo intend to say 
a little on eatli part. 

Every body kiiow's the kind of” 
filing that is taught in om Logic 
cla.sscs under the name of philo¬ 
sophy,—a heterogencouscornpound, 
made up of observations on the 
five senses, on the intellectual 
powers,’ and on the principles of 
taste and romjiosilion. The sub¬ 
stance of the whole is to be found 
ill Dr Reid’s treatises on the two 
former of these subjects, and in 
• twenty books which have been 
written on the last. ^ This has not 
been the ca.se, however, duiiiig any 
great length of time ; for it is well 
known to such as arc at all ac¬ 
quainted with the history of phi¬ 
losophy, that from tlic days of the 
Antonines down to the middle of 
last ccnliny, the writings of Aris¬ 
totle coiistitvited the main subject of 
study among academics, all over tlie 
western ))arl.s of I'airope. We find, 
indeed, that the speculations of that 
wonderful man weie read and tp- 
comniendcd, at a still earlier )ie- 
riod than we have mentioned, by tlie 
renowned orator Cicero ; and that, 
upon the revival of learning in the . 
fii'tcenth century', and more espe¬ 
cially after the chuichof Rome be¬ 
gan to be as.sailed by the arguments 
of the reformers, the works of Aris- 


10 pi event it, into every othei* de- 
])ai tmoiit. * 

; 'I'lic woik before us is divtded 



toWe, and, above all, his Aiuilytic-s, 
caBic into gieater repute than evci 
'JPhe syllogistic art was now every 
where studied vith the gre.it-w 
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assiiluity, both by those wlio l.i- 
boiired to del’cnd the cstablishcil 
buth, and by those who hadl un- 
d?i taken to expose its errors ; and, 
as to be a skill'ul disputant was at 
that cptich regarded as th# most 
enviable ot* all distinctions, the in¬ 
dustry of studious men was lbi‘ a 
long time diiectcd, not so nint h to 
the acquisition of science, as to the 
teclmicitlitios of speech, and tile 
forms of aigument. Fioin the opc- 
lation of these and similar causes*, 
which aie very 01001131; explained b3' 
Air Jardiiio, the (heck philosophy 
oljtained a ilrin cstalilishmcnt in all 
our schools,both Protestant and Po¬ 
pish ; and the mere circuinstance of 
its being once introduced, aided by 
the intrinsic inei it of Ai istotic's vo¬ 
lumes, and by the still more powei- 
t'lil principle of the vis inertia’ aiul 
dislike of chaii(>c which attach to 
all large societies, will perhaps suf¬ 
ficiently account for the cstinuition 
in which it is held in the English 
Universities at the jiresciit day- 
There is .very little of Aristotle 
read now in an}" of our Scotish 
colleges; and the Professors of phi¬ 
losophy in this pait qf the united 
kingdom are not iinfreqiiciitly loiiiid 
taking credit to tiiciiisolves for hav¬ 
ing completely exploded the crude 
system of the pcii[>atotic.s, with all 
their barbarous j.irgim of enlilies 
and qutddilios. 

In 177 ' 1 '> however, when Air 
Jardinc was apfioiiited Piofossor at 
Ulasgow, the old system was still 
so much in I'orce, that the business 
of the class, as he informs us, con¬ 
sisted chieily of the Aristotelian 
logic amj metaphysics. These sub¬ 
jects being discussed in the bcgin- 
ninty of the session, the teacher 
next proceeded to ilie higher bnfneh 
of Onlo/o^i/, or that dc[>attment of 
abstract science which treat* of the 
geiiLMid attributes of cxistei^ce, cs- 
‘•ence, uniVyj bonity, truth, ralatioii. 


ruodi's of jiossibilit}', necessity and 
contingency; which topics, togc- 
thcilwnh tljc ipu'stions iisiudly con-, 
nected wii’^ them, lehuivc to the 
immateiiaiity and immortality of 
the soul, the hjieity or iu'ccs»ity 
of liniuan action, consiituicd the 
whole coin sc ot stiidv- It -soon ap¬ 
pealed, indeed, as might have been 
expected, that -such siil'jccts wen* 
vciy ill adapted to tlieage .md lia- 
bits of the stutlcms who fnapumted 
the logic clas.s. Eiom the time 
that the lectures hegan to he du- 
hvcicd in English, (an impiove- 
nient in the mode of teaching then 
recently iiurodiiccd), the eyes of 
men wcie opened to the misnilahle 
nature of tlie topics which tlu y em- 
hi accil ; and thus the defects of the 
system hceamo everydasMiiorc sin¬ 
king, and called, every da}*, moie 
loudly for a ladic.il lefoiin. It u.is 
oliscrvcd, says our author, by lliost 
who interested themselves in this 
(juGstion, that the subjects intro- 
ducal in the logic* class, cvi-n when 
perfectly understood, had little or 
no connection with that spccie.s ol 
knowledge whicli was iieccssaiy to 
jiicparc the student, either for the 
puisuits ol’ science 01 foi the busi¬ 
ness of life. Accordingly, about the 
jiciiod now alluded to, some vci} 
•severe strictures were published at 
Glasgow, the chief object of which 
wns to impress iiponllieTaimniiiiiit} 
at large, as well as upon those who 
were more immediately engaged in 
tcftCliiiig, the conviction that miivci- 
>,iiies adhered much too rigidly* (o 
the principles on whicli tiiey were 
founded, at a lime when cihicatioii 
was confined to a few bigotled 
cluirchmen, for whose purposes it 
was almost exclusively calculated. 
In short, the public feeling conrui- 
red sti'ongly witli the views of the 
Professor liimscif in favour of iw 
change; and the logic and nicla- 
• pliysicsof Ai'iblotlc were accord- 
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ingly laid aside, to make way for 
the miscellaneous course (<f Icctuies 
to whicli we have already ailut^ed. 

Upon icfciiing to ^r Bower’s 
Histoiy of KdiJihiirgh College, it 
will be found, tluy; Dr Stevenson, 
Frofes'^or of Logic and Metaphy¬ 
sics here, had at a period somewhat 
cailier been actuated by the same 
views. The.school logic, or Ana¬ 
lytics of Aiistollc, was no longer 
held in re|)utc ; and as at that efioch 
a very strong desire began to mani¬ 
fest itself for genera! hteiatiire, ji.n- 
ticiilarly for tliat of Knglund and 
France, this excellent teacher em¬ 
ployed one hour a-day ir Icctming 
upon criticism and the laws qI 
composition, as dlustraled by the 
most approved authois of modern 
times. 

Whether the science of mind, 
which forms the ground-work of 
instruction given in a modern logic 
class, be the fittest of subjects on 
which to engage the attention of 
very young pupils, may, we think, 
admit of a doubt. It is, vve will 
own, no easy matter to fix on a se¬ 
ries of topics which .shall at oncecon- 
nect themselves with the previous 
studicsofhoysjusicomc ft om school, 
andaft'ord tiiciHeansof traininglheir 
minds to the abslruscr investiga¬ 
tions of science; and pcrliaps no 
subject is better calculated to meet 
these innhjrtant ends, than a regu¬ 
lar iiKpiiry into the principles of 
cjiticism, and tlie laws of literary 
f’oniposition. I'he chief objection, 
too, which we have to state ag.iipst 
iliis species of study may appear 
trivial, or even ill founded. It is 
tins: Such speculationshaving no 
lirm basis eitlier in the human 
mind or in the nature of things, 
iiie apt to create in young persons 
a wandering, sceptiral tin not think¬ 
ing; for, as the only .standard to 
which they can refer their division, 
ifi. the taste or opinion of a lew iiv< 
di vid uals, reason is Icft^ntirely wi th- 


out a guide; and thus, he who wan¬ 
ders farthest from the beaten path, 
ma3|^ notwithstanding, be closer to 
nature than he who abides in it. 
Besides, tlie kind of reasoning 
wliiclK-.is applied to poetry and 
paiiiung, or to any other of the 
fine aits, is ratlier a playful exercise 
of fancy than an invigorating and 
irnisculinc exertion of the powers of 
intellect—the amusement of a shal¬ 
low, efleminate dilcUanto, and not 
the severe and aidcnt application 
of a iinm of science. The mind in 
early youth is peihaps naturally too 
much disposed to loose thinkilTg, 
and to give itself up to the wild 
and extiavagant suggestions of the 
imagination ; and, as the pursuits 
now under consideration have a 
manliest tendency to increase these 
evils, liy drawing the young stu¬ 
dent into a boundless field of fan- 
eihil tlieory wheic any one man's 
opinion seems as good as any 
Ollier’s, we should have been in¬ 
clined to iccommeiul the study of 
nnUheniatics and of the physical 
sciences, in place of the ancient 
dialectics, as being at once the best 
means for strengthening the powers 
of intellect, and for tcaidiing, piac- 
tically, the use of a sound and ra¬ 
tional logic. Mr Jardine, however, 
tlunks otherwise, and liis argu¬ 
ments, aiihoiigh not satisfactory to 
us, are sufficiently ingenious and 
well expressed. His first objection 
to mathematics is, that they ad¬ 
dress themselves only to one fa¬ 
culty, and arc in general not 'a fa- 
vouiite study with, young men: 
and, as the mental powers, in their 
growth and dcvelopemcnt, exhibit 
a close dependance upon one an¬ 
other, it is to be appiehcnded, he 
thinks, that the partial direction of 
some of these powers, while the 
rest aemained unemployed, would 
prove hintfil to tlicii general cuL 
ture*^ He illustrates t^iis view by 
a refcrejijce to tlie scholastic ages. 
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when, as the whole force of educa¬ 
tion was directed to the improve¬ 
ment of the powers of reasoil||ng, 
many instances of surprising acute¬ 
ness and penetration appeared a- 
mong th^ learned, whilst, on the 
other hand, the bad effects of this 
mode of ihstruction were stjikingly 
manifested in the total absence of 
invention, in the decay of taste, 
and in the neglect of the important 
powers of communication. It is 
f.ii ther objected, that, as the mathe¬ 
matician cannot proceed one step 
witjiout the aid of demonstration, 
there is no small hazard that the 
young student may acquire such 
notions of evidence as will com- 
[)letely disqualify him for making 
pi'ogress in other branches of study. 
“ There have been,” he remarks, 
many instances of able writers, 
tvho bavin" formed their habits of 

O 

reasoning on geometrical principles, 
and who, having acquired a predilec¬ 
tion for the kind of evidence on which 
that science lests, have absurdly 
. attempted t» carry them into dis¬ 
cussions which did not admit of 
their application ; and there have 
been not a few distinguished ma¬ 
thematicians, so devoted to their 
favourite pursuits, and so insensible 
to the charms of all otlicrs, ns not 
to have shewn any relish for poetry, 
elo(}Ucnce, or the very rational stu¬ 
dies of taste and criticism.”—We 
certainly do not find that philoso-^ 
phers, divines, legislators, orators, 
or men of business, are particular¬ 
ly distinguished by acquisitions in 
this science, and we seldom hear 
them, when they refer to their edu¬ 
cation anti acquired knowledge, as- 
cribe their success to geometrical 
skill, or to a minute acquaintancx: 
with algebraical analysis. It is, on 
the contrary, to studies of a moie 
general tentlency, to languag?, hi.s- 
tory, eioquj^jnce, morals, an^ law, 
that they aft: usually found tf> at¬ 
tribute wliatever ai t may huve add- 


cd to' nature, in strength of talent 
or command of resources.” 

TAesc remarks, we must, take- 
leave to say, proceed exclusively 
upon the assumption, lli.it njatlic- 
matical and pliy;«c.il science wouM, 
in till* ariangemcnt for wliicli we 
contend, occupy the whole atten¬ 
tion of the students, and fill up the 
whole field of’ study during the 
academical coyrse; whereas the 
question at issue involves simply 
the detcrmiiiiuiun of the following 
point, namely, whether the sjiecu- 
lativc inquiries whicli respect the 
nature and qualities of mind, or 
the rcguISr demonstrative know¬ 
ledge connected with the properties 
of body, should take the lead in a 
university education. With re¬ 
gard, again, to the tendency of 
mathcm.uical investig.ition to dead¬ 
en the spirit of invention, and ob¬ 
struct the exercise of ta.sie, we have 
only to refer to the experience of our 
readers, and to ask them whether 
the most eminent mathematieians 
of the present day aie not also the 
most distinguished writeis, both in 
point of elegance and force of argu¬ 
ment } We find not that the able 
authors of the lilustratioiis of the 
Huttonian Theory, •and of the Es¬ 
say on the National Debt, have 
attempted to carry their habits ol' 
geometrical reasoning into discu.s- 
siohs which do not admit of their 
a|iplication : so far from it, indccil, 
that, if we admit the facts and piin- 
ciples assumed by these jiliiloso- 
phers, we must also admit the just¬ 
ness of their conclu.sions, as well as 
the close and beautiful concatena¬ 
tion of deductions by which they 
arrive a?them.—It i.s not meant, 
however, that demonstrative sci¬ 
ence should engage the undivided 
attention of young men at college 
during the whole period of their • 
residence; we insist on notliing 
ftiort* than that such pursuits soeiii 
better fitted*fo discmlme and invi- 
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sorate tlic youthful mind, {lian 
loose theories on the intcllcetual 
powers, or f iiicifiil speculatioiiSi on 
taste and critieis-'.n. Atiall events, 
ethics ind the pimciples of reason- 
iij<f would fall intt) the course of 
study with much more effect,'after 
young persons liad formed intellec¬ 
tual habits, and ailived nt the 
knowledge of mind, from the use of 
its various powcis. •. This is our 
firm opinion: but Mr Jardinc thinks 
differently, and he has strong au¬ 
thorities on his side. Every reader 
remembers the observation of Dr 
Johnson, that the knowledge of 
external nature, and thb sciences 
which that knowledge require.s or 
incluiles, arc not the gi cat or the 
frequent business of the human 
mind. Whether we provide for 
action or conversation, whether we 
wish to be useful or pleasing, the 
first requisite is the religious and 
moral knowledge of light and 
wrong; the next is an acquaintance 
witli the history of mankind, and 
with those examples which ma}' he 
said to embody truth, and prove 
by events the reasonableness of opi¬ 
nion. Paulencc and justice are 
virtues and exeellencies of all times 
and of all placCs ; wc arc perpetu¬ 
ally moralists, but we are geome¬ 
tricians only by ch.ince. Our in- 
Icicourse witli intellectual nature is 
necessary ; our speculations ii*pon 
matter arc voluntary and atlcisuic. 
Physiological learning is of such 
rare emergence, that one man may 
know another half his life, withefut 
being able to estimate his skill in 
hydrostatics or astronomy'; but 
his moral or prudential character 
immediately appears." '■ 

Were we disposed to follow out 
the aigiiment upon which we have 
entered, we should here remark, 
‘‘ that almost none of the things 
which Dr Jolinson has eifumo- 
rated iji the above paragraph, cjfn 
be taught or learned at school. 


The “ religious and moial know- 
ledge of light and wrong,” “ pru- 
denti; and justice,” are acquire- 
inems not to be sought for in tlfc 
formal lectures or discipline of a 
college^; they are the fruit .5 of an 
earlier education, or they .spring 
from a well-regulated intercoiir.se 
with tlie world in after-life. It is 
wisdom which Dr Johnson oppo.ses 
to physical .science; and he .seems to 
liave forgotten that wisdom makes 
no part of modem scholarship. 

But leaving this head, which is 
comparatively unimportant, we now 
proceed to make a few ohservatioTis 
on the manner of teaching philoso¬ 
phy ; witli respect to the view.s en¬ 
tertained on which, by this excellent 
author, tlicrecannot, wethink,be the 
smallest difference of opinion. He 
has long been persuaded, he tells 
u,s, tliat philosophical education, as 
it IS generally conducted in our uni¬ 
versities, is too much confined to 
the mere coinnninication of know¬ 
ledge ; and that too little attention 
is bestowed on the ^jirmation of 
tlio.se intclh ctiial habits of think-, 
ing, judging, reasoning, and coin- 
niuiiication, upon which the farther 
prosecution of .science, and the 
business of active life, almost en¬ 
tirely depend. In this opinion wc 
cordially agree with the 'Icai ned 
Professor; and although, in our 
review of Bower's History of the 
.University of Edinburgh, (see vol, 
I. p. 384 .), we have expressed our 
sentiments thereupon at consider¬ 
able length, yet, as this important 
subject caniiot be too frequently 
discussed, and as we have now tin- 
authority of such a man,gs Mr Jar- 
dine to warrant all our statements, 
and nearly all our recommenda¬ 
tions, we shall once more ad\ ert 
to the several points in our system 
of urMversity-cdtication which seem 
to want amendment. 

W( 1 set out, then, vuth this pre¬ 
vious remark, that'the things taught 
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in the logic and ethic classes, are of 
comparatively small value on their 
own account, and derive all the 4on- 
scv^uence which belongs to tlrem 
from the use to which they may be 
applied, tas means for cxerftsing 
and improving the minds of the 
students. . It is not positively as¬ 
serted, that a young man may not 
derive some information, and have 
his views of the human mind some¬ 
what enlarged, by listening to the 
discourses of a Professor in the de¬ 
partment of logic or of ,ethics; but 
we have no dilficully in maintain- 
ing,*that as every thing vvliich in 
these days a Professor can brmg 
forward in his lectures is found in 
very common books, the know¬ 
ledge of the student would be more 
precise and more extensive were he 
to read the books in his own room. 
To a plain reflecting man, who has 
been at all in the liahit of consi¬ 
dering the adaptation of means to 
ends, it must appear not a little 
ridiculous, to see a teacher reading, 
from a written paper, in the hear¬ 
ing of a great number of boys, the 
very things, or the substance of 
them at least, wliich they them¬ 
selves might peruse at leisure in a 
printed volume; and then to dis- 
■ miss them without putting a single 
question, .or enjoining a single ex¬ 
ercise, in relation to any of the facts 
or statements which he may have 
bt ought before them. If the "com¬ 
munication of knowledge” be the 
main and only object with such 
teachers, they certainly adopt a 
method very unlikely to secure suc¬ 
cess; and if, on the other hand, 
these persons have nothing more in 
view by theif lectures than to im¬ 
part a little information as to what 
an author, or class of authors, may * 
have written on a particular sub¬ 
ject, they entertain a very restrict¬ 
ed notion indeed of the purposes 
of education. • - *, 

• “ It has been UBfortunately for- 
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gotten,” says Dr Barrow, " that 
coriimimication of truth is only one 
half (A' the business of education, 
and is not Qven the most import¬ 
ant half. The 'most important 
part is the habit lyf employing to 
some good purpose the acquisitions 
of memory, by the exorcise of the 
undei standing about them; and till 
this ho acquired, the acijuisition 
will not be fomid of iriiicli use.” 
Mr Locke speaks much to the same 
purpose, wlicn lie says, “ That no¬ 
body has made any thing by the 
hearing of rules, or laying them 
up in the memory ; practice must 
settle the hftbit of doing, without 
reflecting on the rule; and you 
may as well expect to make a good, 
painter or musician extempore, by 
a lecture or introdnclion to the arts 
of music and painting, as a cohe¬ 
rent thinker, or strict rcasonor, by 
a set of rules, .shewing wherein 
right reason consists. The facul¬ 
ties of the soul arc improved, and 
madeuseful to us, justafter the same 
manner that oiir bodies arc. Would 
you have a man write, or paint, or 
dance well, or perform any other 
mechanical operation dextroiisly, 
and with ease ; let him liave ever 
so much vigour and activity, sup¬ 
pleness and address, yet nobody 
expects this from him unless he 
has lieen used to it, and has em¬ 
ployed time and pains in fa.shion- 
iiig and forming his hand, or other 
parts, to these motions. Just so 
it is in the mind. Would you have 
a man reason well, you must use 
him to it betimes, exercise hi.smind 
in it, observing the connection of 
ideas, and following them in train.” 
The unfortunate practice, indeed, 
as Mr Jardine describes it, of at¬ 
tempting to teach philosophy to 
youth by the sole means of public 
discourses or prelections, and with¬ 
out any regular exertion on the part 
of the student, either to acquire in¬ 
tellectual hatSits^ or to understand 
P . * 
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ihoroiiftli'y wliiit is pronounced in was reserved for the times in which 
their hc.tini;^, is most ccrtiiirdy :i we live, to nliihe the singular dis- 
inodeni invention, and can Ifty no coviiy, that philosophy may bp 
ehnni to the authority of antiquity, taught to any number of youiTg 
We l.Mve no exact aecolintj it is ad- persons, and that intellectual habits 
nutted by our ajsthor, of ancient may lie formed in then- infnds, by 
.systems of education ; but* from the simple act ol pronouiicing a 
the doctrines taught in the |)rinci- lecture from a professorial chair: 
pal schools of philosophy,•there ran and agreeably to this view of things, 
be no doulit that regular and vigo- no exertion is demanded on the 
rolls cxcilion on ilic part of the p.irt of the student, and no excr- 
])upils, formed an essential branch ciscs are enjoioed wherehy ho might, 
of the discipline eiiftirccd by the he able to ai range the knowledge 
inastc's. Aiistntle, the groat law- comminneated to him, to diseovei 
giver of science, considered the the eonneclion of its vaiious parts, 
whole ol [ih'IiiSophy, viewed in re- to rompaie ojiinioMs, prineiiyfes, 
lalion tr) (he stiuh'nt, a?! consisting and thcoiies, and ihu.s at once to 
of habits, nioial and intellectual, make that knowledge completely 
aequiied by a regular pioeess of his own, and iinjirove the poweis 
inonlal discipline. (Quintilian, in of his uiKler.standiiig. 
like manner, the most distinguish- Indeed, who is tliere that vvilS 
ed instructor of yoiiili aiiioiig the not agree with Professor Jardinc in 
Kumaiis, uniformly made it a part thinking it .surprising, that men of 
of his plan to piescrihc lo his ])u- ability and experience, employed 
pils a st'i'ie.s of exercises-md themes, in conductnig cdueatiori, .should 
of whicli he has handed down to us imagine that young poisons from 
.s-iine of the pniicipal topii s. May, fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
Wluit IS moro, coiitinikes Mr Jar- could possibly aequirp habits of in- 
diiie even dining ihc scholastjc dustry, or intellectual eneigy, from* 
ages of taLe learning, of ignoranee, li'-'tcning to lectures, however Icarn- 
aiid of superstition, wln n the pro- ed or inge'iiious ? With persons of 
per olcie't:; of a liberal edue.ition mature ag'*, who have a deep and 
were hut ilf* understood, the pte- immediate interest in the .subject 
lections of the teachei in every |mh- of the lectin e.s, the ease is mate- 
lie seminary were accompanied lially different. Such individuals 
with ivgiilai exercises in reasoning will naturally e.vcrt attention in the 
and di.spnt.aioii. * presence of tlie Professor, and may, 

The facts now stated may heron- besides, be able to form foi thein- 
'•idered as suflieieiU pi oofs that the selves a course of practical disci- 
wiscst and most learned men, whe- plinc, iiiul to follow out a regular 
liter in remote antiquity or in ages plan of reading and composing, 
borileiing ujioii our own, did not vviiliout hi.s assistance or direction, 
iiold lectures a cornpi tent means of But this cannot be rationally c.x- 
eduention, viewed in its proper pected from the young men who 
light; but that, on the contrary, attend Icctutes in a first class of 
they regarded them as altogether jihilosophy.. Every .system of^a- 
imulcquate lo answer the jmrposes ’’cademical instruction, therefore, 
of academical discipline, without which leaves it optional lo the stu- 
tlie accompaniment of aeertaiq dc- diHits whether or not to .second t!ie 
gree of jiractice in all thd arts to exertions of the teacher by private 
which the utlemion of the stiwlent apiilication and staged labour, is 
might h-appen to dbe ^diiected. It founded on a principle radically cr- 
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Koneoiis, and, in the* ordinary coiti sc 
of tliijigs, can never be successful. 

The labours of the icailici l ac- 
•aVrding to the method jiuisuctI at 
Glasgow, juesent iheinselvc* to us 
under tJiiee different heads;^lunic- 
ly, the composition and delivery of 
lectures, -. the examination of the 
students on the subject of these 
lectuies,- and lastly, the pi escrib¬ 
ing of exercises or themes to lie 
written by the young men, and 
whicli are ei 1 her at oi.ie lead aloud 
in the class, oi given, up to the 
Professor lor pnvale inspection. 

On the first divi-ion of labour 
we have got noihiiig to say, as the 
materials and nmniier of lectuimg 
arc iiearl3f same in all semi¬ 
naries wlieie this mode ol leaching 
is adopted. We have only to re¬ 
peat again and again, th,it, taken 
by itself, and divested of the c.s- 
sential accompaniment of c\.imina- 
iion and essay-writing, it is the 
most futile and impiolitabio |‘l.in 
jor iiaprovnig the yiniihliil mini,! 
that ever was acloit upon in any 
'l iv'ihzed country.—V\ iih icgaiil, 
then, to the second head of pio- 

iessoi i.ire.xei lion, tiieie imii he hut 

* 

oneopiiiion as to its expeiiieney ami 
mlvantage. We aie, accoidmgly, 
infotmetl by AIi .laivlnie, tiait by 
the st.iltites and mnloirn (tiactiee 
ol the University to wliidi he be¬ 
longs, the Piofessors of Piiilosoj 
yiliy uie requiicd to conv'cne their 
respective students at an eaily liour * 
in the forenoon, for the c.\press 
purpose of examining them on'the . 
subjects explained to tlieiri in tlie 
lecture, and of pi escribing written 
exercises on topics more or less 
connected * with these subjects. 

“ The increased number of stu¬ 
dents in this (logic) class of late 
years,” he adds, “ ha.s occasioned 
a corie-sponding increase in thij; de¬ 
partment of the Professor’s duty, . 
and has induced him to devotd.tlic 
greater part of an hour every (lay, 
with the view of dischai‘ging it 

Pp 


mold fully to his own salisf.ution, 
an.l agrce.ihly to the spirit of the 
system accoivlmg to whicli the gc- 
ncial plan of education is regulat¬ 
ed.” 

One groat and, vci y olniotis ntl- 
vanfasie of this method ol te.ii lniig 
is, tliat 111 .siu'li ciiciiinslaiice.s the 
Icetiires will always he listened to 
by till* students, iimlci the impies- 
sion tii.i; thcy,jire to he sul'iecled 
to a stiict exainiii.itiun on every 
tiling liicy hear,—on the penei.d 
division of the matter,—the ar- 
rangemeiit of the sevcml paits,—. 
and on the analysis, pi oofs, .uul 
tacts whick 1110 employed to illii'-'- 
trate or conliim them ; .'iml this 
impiession, it is obvious, will coin, 
niand a degree of attention both in 
llieclass and in then pnvale studies, 
which no otlier consideiation could 
possibly iiuliice young men to c.\ ■ 
eit. Is it to be expected, indeci!, 
that hoy.s of iiltcen or sixteen ycais 
of age will, for the meie love of 
knowledge, livot their niiiuls upon 
adi.scum.se an hour loiigcveiy d.iy, 
whilst they aie pel foetly assined that 
no question will evci he put totiieni 
on any om> thing that may he pio. 
noimced in their licaring ! No man 
who has had tlie smallest expeii- 
ence in teaching, or has attended 
to the wayward and listless charac¬ 
ter of youthful pupils when en¬ 
gaged in studies which •demand 
close attention, will expect any 
thing hut idleness, m rime cases 
out of ton, wherever exeilioii is en¬ 
tirely voluntary, and where neither 
check nor stimulant is us'cd on the 
jnnt of the muster. In truth, it 
is not to be sujiposcd, as our author 
remarks, ^lat the mere single hear¬ 
ing of a lecture formally pronounc¬ 
ed fioin the chair, will prove suf¬ 
ficient to, furnish young students 
with facts and reasonings on which 
to ex*rcise their talents, whctlier 
for thinking or writing; and it is 
from this (^ii^iction, he adds, that 
the praciicjil business of teaching 

O 
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so to call itj ill Glasgow CoHcge, 
is made to embitice a Vcgular ])lan 
of oxiiitiiiuition, as the basis 41’ all 
the other exercises which arc en¬ 
joined in the several cllisscs. Be- 
hi'l; si this daily^ examination af- 
foiJs many opportunities to the 
teacher, of illustrating the more dif¬ 
ficult parts of his lectures, with 
gcciitcr force and cfl’cct than he 
could possibly coami.md in a formal 
discourse, biicovering thus from ■ 
the answers r-'cclvcd the principal 
obstacli s uliiiii iiupeile the pro¬ 
gress i(f the student, the point 
whore his counirehension fails and 
where mista’u; .succeeds, the Pro- 
fcs'Oi Is cnablul to accommodate 
his instiiutions to the particular 
ciiTuiu. 1. nccs of each indiv.dual, 
and to put all in tlic way of under¬ 
standing the .subject with gi cater 
distinctn.css and accuracy. “ We 
may,” says Profes-sor dardine, 

“ condemn or ridicule as much as 
we please, the scholastic mode of 
education pursued by our forefa- 
thcr.s; but there ceitainly never 
was a wilder scheme devised by 
the perverted ingenuity of man, 
than that of atteiripthigto improve 
the iniiids of youth, and to create 
intellectual bt^bits by the sole means 
of reading a lecture, without any 
farther intercourse between the 
teacher and pupil. By the ancient 
method of instruction, a high de¬ 
gree of acutcnes.s and discrimina¬ 
tion was produced in the mind of 
the .student ; whereas the mere 
lecturing Professor - does nothing, 
and can expect nothing, but what 
may happen to result from the vo¬ 
luntary efforts of the student him- 
self." ^ 

, We come now to the' third di- 
vi.sion of a Professor’s labour, or 
that which consists in presetibing 
exercises to his pupils, and in guid¬ 
ing them in their first attenyHs at 
composition. We have all along' 
regarded the lectures as valuable. 


not for what they contain, but 
simply inasmuch as they afford ma¬ 
terials to the student for exeicis- 
ingfhis thoughts, and for Icarnirig 
to write ; and did the teachers of 
philo4.iphy deign to receive in¬ 
struction in the principles of edu^ 
cation, from a common artist in 
the simplest occupations of life, they 
would no longer refuse to combine 
with their elementary precepts a 
system of constant and progressive 
exercise, w'ith the view of habitu¬ 
ating the young persons under 
their care to arrange and cxpres.s 
their ideas in classical InngUTtge. 
The young arti.st is no sooner made 
acquainted with a rule than he is 
required to practise upon it, and 
to produce specimens for the in¬ 
spection of hi.s nia.stcr; whilst, on 
his part, the master knows well 
that nothing could be expected 
from hi.s in.structions, unless they 
were immediately followed up by 
earnest endeavours to embody them 
in action. The teacher of a first 
philo.sopby cla.ss, observes our au¬ 
thor, must follow fhis example.* 
He must from time to time pre¬ 
set Ibc subjects for specimens of 
compo.sitidn, vtliicli the .students 
shall be requited to execute accord¬ 
ing to the directions given to them, 
and these specimens are also in a 
similar manner to be subjected to 
his correction and amendment; the 
inspection of which will naturally 
suggest such farther instructions as 
may be necessary for subsequent at¬ 
tempts. “ If," he concludes, ‘f thete 
be any other way of forming habits 
of these intcllcrtual processes, it is 
altogether unknown to mt^” 

In picscribing subjects for young 
men to write upon, a duo regard 
must bo bad to their previous ha¬ 
bits and acquirements. Piocecd- 
ingj^tpon this principle, Mr Jauline 
divides bis Themes into five orders, 
acemding to the comprative diffi¬ 
culty of the execution, and tlie 
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iiujro or less complex nature of tlie 
topics which they involve; it be¬ 
ing always understood, that*the 
diiily lectures, examinations, Vmd 
the books which arc occasionally rc- 
coininoivlcd, shall afford a sufficient 
supply of materials for argument or 
illustration. The first order of 
themes has for its object, to ac¬ 
custom the student to foim clear 
and distinct notions of some one 
principal topic explained in the lec¬ 
ture, and to express these notions 

in plain, perspicuous language_ 

The subject is often proj>osetl in 
tluWorm of a question, as for ex¬ 
ample, “ IIow may pliilosopliy be 
distinguislicd from other kinds and 
degrees of knowledge —In what 
sense is it a knowledge of causes 
and principles.^ - It is icquircd to 
give an illustration of the dilferctice 
between the know ledge of the })hc- 
nomena and that of the cause, by 
rainbow or an eclipse.—What is 
the appropriate office of the faculty 
of pciccption ?—In what manner 
may it be distinguislicd from sen- 
•sation?—How do we acquire our 
notions of power ?” 

^'lle themes of the secoiid older 
aie caleulatcd toe.xeielse tliestudent 
in the anangeinent and distiihutioii 
of ideas, accoidiiig to tjie several re¬ 
lations in which they piesent them¬ 
selves to the mind : And for this 
purpose the Professor lays before bis 
jaqrils a variety of unconnected par¬ 
ticulars, which they are required to,* 
furaiige according to some given 
principle. A cha|)tcr of the book of 
Pioverbs, for example, is pointed 
out, and the pupils are desired to 
Hjakc an arrangement of the verses 
according to the matter A similar 
use is sometimes made of the undi¬ 
gested precepts of Greek morality, 
of the moral distichs of Cato, and 
ofsuchlikccompositions; whilQ,jna 
somewhat difierent field, the young 
men are rqt|uested to explain^ the 
grounds of arrangement adopted by 


Y\ri«:otlein bis Predicnbles and Ca- 
tegoiies, or’by Lord Bacon in his 
class.lic.ition of his idols or sources 
of error. W e are therefore fully [irc- 
pared to .igi'ec witJi Mr Jardipc in 
holding, that “ a ^yf'tein ofcxcivi.'sbs 
exectikod in tins maimer must have 
the certain ofl'ect of assisting the 
natural principle of imMiigemenl, 
of enabling the sliidciit fo acquire 
knowledge Inorg easily, to reinein- 
ber more steadily, and to icndcr 
the results of coaiparison more ex¬ 
act and more general.” 

The*object of the third order of 
themes is, to train llic student to 
those processes of analysis and in^ 
vestigation, which arc found to be 
the great instimncnts of acqiining 
science. Befoic,however, the young 
man makes any direct attempt to a- 
nalyzo, he is required to give an ac¬ 
count, in wiiling, of the manner lu 
which a philosophical analj sisouglit 
to he conducted, as exemplified in 
the woiks of Locke, Hume, Ucid, or 
any other author in a similar de¬ 
partment. When the principle is 
understood, a piece of composition 
is selected, such as an oration of 
Demosthenes, or of Cicero, or a 
pa])cr of the Spectator, and the 
student is desired to* point out in 
order, and separately, the principal 
paits, and the connection that sub¬ 
sists among tlieseparts. Tlie young 
phii«sophci sarefarthci exft cisedoii 
the topics implied in such questions 
us the following;—“What may 
be leai i\cd of the stale of Greece 
at the time Homer wrote the Iliad, 
supposing we had no other source 
of information than his works ?— 
What was the state of the High¬ 
lands of ^Scotland, aecurding to 
the infciencCs that may be drawn 
from the poems of Ossian ?—What 
was the condition of Egypt in the 
time of Moses, in respect of go¬ 
vernment, science, and art, pro¬ 
ceeding upon the single fact men* 
tioned by* that inspiicd author. 
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thm /iiic lliicti w.is list’d by tlic^ub- 
ytfts td' i'li.iioah r” 

* Alx.iit li'iir ilic session i.s 
Jj', MK li t xi i fisL*-. ils llio^c now df- 
riu'y ate uiideistotid to 
in'* •'hni 1 , coiieise ,e‘<say.s. aiui are 
e .I'.iily lead uloiui in the clajis by 
their le^ji'etive anthois. Afu-r 
this liovvevei, llio subjicts 

pi (’SCI il.eil aie is'ii.siilei.dily more 
iliniciilt, ll.e ess.ivs^.i'c miuii loicr- 
ei, and instr.id ul Ivnn* lead by 
the sliuh Ills tliciiiseivcs asloiiin i- 
ly> they au* imv. ^iveii up to the 
I'l ul'’ss()i, «lio I Nannnes tlum at 
IhiIii'', and altciw.iids u'j oils upon 
till 1 . nil . Its 111 (Ik prcsnici" of Iny 
4 l.'c s. On ll., o((,(.sKm lie reads 
as inii(l, ol ihcii' .i ■ to enalde the 
yi nn;'; r.cii *•, ' im a jiidaoieiit Oil 
one 111 'ida i' | ('i li >1 n antes, as v>cll 

!(• ,dii..tiatc ihe j,>,iomids upon 
\i hii !i his nv, n jiidp.mt nt as fciin- 
td. -e 11, instead ol one or Luo 
even’ a-., vtlndi was the }h i iod 
nMin' \ idlowcd lor the t >,(;eiilioii of 
the si ntci cxcreisos, the students 
.11 e r'o. ciiti iialcil willi a l.nncr 
j'oMii.n ol nine, pei haps live oi si\, 

• a e\'iieii.'hl (lavs, in older that 
iiity ni.iy’ h.ivi sofllcicnt space to 
ii'iaet n',.tii..ds, and jiohsh their 
ti'inpo iiions.* 'The lollewing aie 
.'ouifol llie sidijects, or texts, on 
vineli liie\ aie t'n;>a''etl to write, 
•‘'a.'/.Ill Siij/ii'iitcyit dirtlan exse.- ■ 
(iu.'il e ‘f —Wiiar aioi the 

adviailapes of (las,^il'al liierntiiicf’ 
--Is the mslitiirion of piizcsin se¬ 
minal les of cdiiealioii, useful?— 
Do liohday s piomote study?”— 
haimetnncs aoam the students arc 
mjititcd to institute comparisons 
lelvvccii public .ind |>rivale ediica- 
lioi', between the diJ^'jient and 
ci.ielcss student, belwetii n town 
..ntl countiy life, between the syl 
lo”islie aiiit induotive mode of rea¬ 
sonin';, Ai'. &c. 

Mr Jaidine hcie obviates an qb- 
jLCtioii which idleness or ignorary.'e 
m.iy advance, and y^hicJij with the 


answers to it, we give in his own 
wolds.—“ It may be said that the 
slmU'iifs of a first philosophy clas.s 
caiurol possess sufficient knowledge 
nr nuueilnls to write upon .siudi 
subjects ; and if perfect o*' finish¬ 
ed compositions were expected, 
there would be sortie gtnund for 
that ojiininn. But it is abundant¬ 
ly obvious, ill,It if students did 
not btgin to compose on any sub¬ 
ject iimil tlicy had obtained a 
«’("Hp){:le Liiowledee of it, ihty 
woujd never begin at all 'J'he 
season for fonniug that iin[)Oitant 
haliit would thus be ultcily b'.t. 
Impel feel, then, a.^ the fust ex- 
eiei.ses oi the students may be, 
they cunstiLUle the naiuial and iii- 
dispeiisihle stops whicli lead to 
highc’r degrce.s of peifecLion ; uiul 
to whom, can {.iicli nnpeifect at¬ 
tempts he so propeily submitted, 
as to a te.idler who can illicit how 
tliey m.iy he itudcioil inoie com¬ 
plete ?” 

'J'he filth (ader of liicmcs lias for 
ilsohji'ct the “ mi[)iovemeiil ol tlie 
jioweis ol genius and of lasti’ by a * 
piiulical coiiiseol discipline.’ 'I’liu 
suhjicts are eecoulmgly selected 
limn the legioiis of hteiatuie and 
imagination, and me nut imcotn- 
11101 ly lelt to the choice of the stu¬ 
dent himself. On one occasion, at 
lea.st, the young men are left at 
hherty to fix upon their subject, 
and to exci'uto it in prose or in 
■ verse, in the foim of a dissertation, 
a description, or an apologue. The 
following is a specimen of*111080 
whidt aie usiully pointed out.— 
“ What xs the distinction between 
poetry and piose?—Wliat are the 
liinil.s to winch poetic fii^lioM should 
be subjected ?— What arc tliose 
ports in the Iliad which best dis¬ 
cover the invention of Homer ?— 
Whgi ax'C the various shades ox 
courage, with their combinations, 
in tjte heroes of the Ilixd ?—Wliat 
qie those iraiU' in tlic poetry e; 
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Virgil, by wliicli it may be distin- ontiustcd wmIi the I.ilxnirs of siich 
Kuisbed from thi>t of" Homer?”— ns rii|ik loi’vt iic.itly on the siiie.e 
At other tones, the students'are level, ••.vn y ex.ooomtor, :is tluy 
r«?<jniicd to imitate a dialognr in are ealieii,^is io give e,* 

the manner of Socrates—a b^ble in along v, iili tlie c'.say which Irt- h^is 
lh.it of .i'so})—or an eastern story reviewe.!, a w ritAii entii(ii(' .i-.oied 
.similar to those in the Arabian with liis name: and if th-- aoiliur 
Nights F.iiteitainmcnts. thinks himself ay/iieved, iliM'om- 

Nert follows a veiy intereslino petent to him U' liiin;>_ !»i>ih Ins 
chapter on the method of “ deter- essay and tJie enut .sm upon it I c- 
inimn'f the merits of theinc.s,” in fore the class a* la. 'j,e, mal *o ,i.._ 
which wchave ex|)!ained to US a part mand the jiidyinem ej" ilie 'iholc ,™ 
of the machinery ly which the Inisi- sor, as to tlie meiit-: « i’e.ich. 
ness of a class, amounting to near- lint we must satisfy ouim Nc'. 
iy two hiiudrcd students, is .so sue- with refcriing the ri’a.'orfoi l.uduu 
ecs?l'ully cairied <ai that the oxer- details to the valii.ihle win k ils( if, 
tions of every individual in it arc from nliicj*i we are abrid'ong thes,- 
jeengnized and appreciated. The notiecs: Ami ho will tliciein pci- 
fxereiscs, which nuis* be legibly ceive Imw inm-h the tc.ichei- in 
written out, .nrc for the most part someofonr colleges have yet to 
lead over by the Ih’ofessor at home; learn oftlieir duly, aiul liow inucii 
and a few horns m the evening, he ihe}'^ liave to do in order to Inlli! it 
^tells ns, aie ^adhciout for the exa* as they ought. Compare the mm- 
niinalion of as many as he can pos- milting activity, cxci tlon, an ! cmim 
sihly discuss on the following d.iy. latimi, wliich au: kept up, in acla'i; 
In this piivatc perm d, he makes taught as Mi J.trdmo tuiches Ins, 
me (if c.ertain tf clmic.d marks p>iv with the ap.ithy and idh'ut" s wlneli 
viouslv explijined to the class, m- cannot fad to cl’ai.a Ici i/c t!!u..e se- 
* dilative of digiessioo, reduiulaiice^ uiiiiarics, where the liow, he.ii a Icc- 
icpcLilioii, ohscmilv, defective or tine as theyho.ira-ei moii ati hincli, 
dl-ai i.niged .sentmu es, .and faulty and whcie they are m-iilier reqmr- 
epitiiots ; and hv noting tiieso cd to ansv^er ;i .single (jiii - li.ui, nor 
on the inatgin of tlie essay, the at- write a single Jiii(\ ’ (inmpaie the 
tention of the stmli'iit is directed l.iboiirs of a Piufcssor who machos 
to those parts of his ]ierfotiTiance three hours a-ilay, (as Mr J.mliiic 
winch dem md collection, or cxiii- does a I'Oiisidcralile [lait r^f the sc.s- 
bit tokciiMjf misconception orhastc. siorf), and who retuins in his hom^c 
Towarfs the close of the scs-^ loaded with the essay . nl'iiis [uipil-, 
sion, however, the Professor finds whieh he reads and coiici ls in the 
it iiLvess.iry to call in the a.s- evening, with those of the time nr- 
sisiance of tlie students themselves, der ofinen inotheruiiivcisitics.vvim 
who aie thu"! made to net the part content tlieinsclvcs witli jm’iiu.m- 
of critics in relation to the essays ring ii wiitten discomsallvc imim' 
of one another. The experience a-week without using any u’- atis to 
which the teacher lias acquired of ascertainlilml'uer it is lisicncd to, 
the aliilities and progress 6 f Ins or at all umierstood. It is iinpos- 
juipils, enahics him to disiribilte f-iblc, sindy, but that the at ten 
his tlicnics 111 .such a manner as to tioii of the public wid now be diawn 
render tins txeicise of the critical to this most important sulijcct, and 
functions both fair and equal. Tlie cven'Mhat arrangomciits .-ImII be 
stiongcntef^he lists with the .sfoong, i.nmediatcly devised, by wlmh tic: 
and those of moderate talents arc able ProfdSsor.s who a e still cm ■ 
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clcmiicfl >)}' tlit'ir jhiga^.ory system 
to waste their own time and tl^atof 
their pupils, shall ho enabled to 
toiidiict pliilosopliieid cdfteatioii, as 
cd'icuioii is conducted in every 
other dcpaitment’of life, by com- 
Gining with their precepts constant 
and regular practice. No luan, in 
modern times, has done so much 
as Mr Jardine to set forth, by a 
living example, ilic .iieans and me¬ 
thod of toachiiifr young men to 
think and to wnte and now he 
has aridi’d anothvir claim to the 
everlasting gratitude of the public, 
by piiiiiing, ior the use of teachers 
at large, the outlines ol the plan 
which lie has so successfully pur¬ 
sued, and the hints for still farther 
improvement whieh he has derived 
from the experience of near half a 
centuiy. 


Women ; or, Pouit et Coxttie. 

A Tale, By ihe Author tff Ber¬ 
tram, In fi volimc.v. Con¬ 

stable Co. Edinburgh, 1818. 

The title-page of the work be¬ 
fore us asserts, on the authority 
of a Scotch ballad, that “ ’tis good 
to be merry And wise.” Holding 
the truth of this adage, we hope our 
readers will not take it amiss, ili 
from Parochial Schools, and Gene¬ 
ral Assemblies, and Statistical‘Re¬ 
ports, we call their attention to a 
novel; or, as it is now the fa¬ 
shion to call such works, a tale, 
by the author of Bertram. Per¬ 
haps we write for some who never 
heard of Bertram, and at present 
we cannot enter into the merits of 
that strange work. All x/e can say 
is, that Bertram is a tragedy with 
more than the usual quantity of 
murders, cursings, adultery, and 
other deadly sins, worked up in 
that insane energetic manner tebich 
the poetry of Lord Byron and the 
prose of Mr Godwin hat^e unfortu¬ 


nately brought into fashion. The 
fame of this diamn was such, as ta 
sccufe sufficient demand for a no- 
vel Gy the author, (an Irish clerg;^- 
man, we arc told, of the name of 
Matunii), xvho had, before die pub¬ 
lication of Bertram, produced two 
novels, the Milesiaii Chiefs, and 
the House of Montorio. If our 
readers have any curiosity as to 
these works, we are sorry to say it 
is not in our power to gratify it; 
we can only advise them to apply 
to the nearest ciidilating library. 
Our business is witli “ Women 
and to this, without farther pre¬ 
face, we shall apply ourselves. 

Charles J^e Courcy, a 'young 
Irishman of good fortune, and an 
orphan, entered the University of 
Dublin, in November 1813, when 
he was about seventeen years of 
age. His guardians were a Mr 
Asgill, who also acted as his tutor, 
ami Sir Richard Longwood, a fa¬ 
shionable baronet residinej in Dub- 
ILii. During De Courcy’s rcsidenco 
with Mr Asgill, that gqntlcman had 
formed an opinion of his character 
which certainly did not augur well 
for his future happiness and utility 
in life. He found him generous, 
afrection.ite, biave, with high ta¬ 
lents and lively spirits j but on the 
other hand, credulous and irreso¬ 
lute, acting from feeling more than 
from principle, tremblingly alive 
,to ridicule, and giving himself up, 
heart and soul, to every v/hira that 
crossed his fancy. Such a genius 
coiild not be long without meeting 
with an adventure. The coach in 
which he was travelling towards 
Dublin broke down, about five 
miles from that city, an^ De Cour- 
cy resolved to pursue his journey 
on foot. As he entered Dublin 
about seven in the evening, a car- 
riageipassed him at full speed, from 
which were heard the shrieks of a 
worwan. De Courcy pursued the 
carriage but lost si^t of it, and 
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perceiving a light in a cottage in 
(he direction which it had talien, 
nttfempted to gain admission. With 
.some difficulty he forced an en¬ 
trance, and found there aiP old 
beldame, who resisted his attempts 
to enter an inner room, in which 
he found a young female who hail 
fainted through terror or fatigue. 
This, ofcour.se, was the lady whose 
shrieks he had heard from the car¬ 
riage ; and he cairied her off in 
spite of the resislanco, the curses, 
and the prayers of the old woman, 
llis {Trize proved to be Eva WenU 
worth, the niece of a Mr and Mrs 
Wentworth, rigid Calvinists, who 
had brought up Eva according to 
the straitest .sect of their religion. 
Having committed Eva into the 
hands of her uncle, De Courcy re¬ 
tired to hi.s hotel, and iininediatc- 
ly fell into a fever; a disease, by 
tlie bye, to which he appears to have 
a rnnstitutioiuil tendency, and to 
which he has recourse on every, 
emergency, Ins recovery he 

altemied Mr Montgomery, a fel- 
low-hliuient, will) had watched 
I'.im during his illness witji a bro- 
lliGi ly kindness, to a certain cha¬ 
pel called Brthesda, where he again 
met Eva, accompanied by Mrs 
Wentworth; was recognized by the 
former, and invited to their resi¬ 
dence in Dominick street. Here 
Do Courcy soon establishes him¬ 
self as the lover of Eva, and is in- - 
troduced to a society jjerlectly new 
to him; although similar circles 
are, wo dare say, familiar to many 
of our leaders. Mr and Mrs 
, Wentworth, who possessed a con¬ 
siderable fortune, did not “ live 
ill the worldthey were surround¬ 
ed by persons of their own senti¬ 
ments on religion ; and the conver¬ 
sations and disputes of this cirtlc 
on popular preachers and the five 
j'oinls, were vtgy uninteresting aT*l 
ii'kiome to poor De Courcy, v^hose 
silence was construed into consent 
Voi. IL , Q 


by I'.j' various disputants in Mis 
VV' ii Wurth’s parlour. 

W line t!)^ hero was serving thi.s 
severe appieniiceship to Calviuism, 
poor Eva’s heart4|vva.s loit beyond 
lecovepy. 'I'he elegance of liis 
manners, the beauty of Ins person, 
llis taste and his accoaiphslimcnts, 
rendered Couicy uicsistihlc, 
although she fel^ as if iicr love to 
him wereacinne, andovciyt'! night 
sinful that was not devotcil '■. } ic- 
ligion. The dclicaLy, liowevor, 
and the letircd habits in which she 
hud been educated, rendciod !icr 
UMiiiicr towflrds Dc Coitrc)' soinc- 
tiines cold and consliuiiu-il; luul 
this, which ill fact arose fioin her 
efforts to conceal aUcclioii was 'ty 
him interpreted into iniiitleiencc or 
dislike . he tliercfore falls into n 
second fever, in which he again 
experiences the kindest attentions 
from M.mtgomeiy. 

Ouring this illness he confesses 
his love for Kva, to whom Mmt- 
gomery was deeply attached. Tiii,s 
/itlus Achates generoii.ly resigns 
all prcteii-sions, and iJeCoimy in 
the spring is admitteil as ihe pro¬ 
bationary lover of isvni. 

This slate of proh.itTon wa.s ma¬ 
naged very unfavimrabiy for De 
Courcy lie was not a religious 
character, and knew iioihing of 
tlieol^y ; he could, thei elmc, re¬ 
ceive no pleasure, and v( is dctei- 
mined to receive no profit, from 
the Calvinistic synod in Dominick 
street; while, on the oilier hand, 
he was muble to share or to ap¬ 
preciate the spiritual quietism of 
Eva. Tims mutiaally loving and 
loved, theyi vveie miserable, for 
De Courcy was un.satisfied because 
he could gain only a part of Eva’s 
heart, and Eva we (it when she 
found that her de.stiocd lui^baiid 
would rS)t walk in tlie good path 
whioh she had chosen foi herself. 

Dc Coiirdy, however, was not 
vicious, and. his •aitiuhn^/it lo 

q 
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Eva’s society kept liim from those 
lasliioriable amuseineuts which he 
could not have visited w'itKout 
com'tij' to an op6n rupture with her 
iiicnds. Uiidcr^ this restraint he 
remained until a ncwspapcr'that he 
took up at Wentworth’s announced 
the performance of Madame Dal- 
matiani, a famous sirjgcr and ac¬ 
tress, at the Diih^n theatre. After 
an angry iclnikc irom this zealous 
histrioin.tsiix, J)e Courcy left the 
house with a detcrinination to visit 
the theatre every night of Madame 
Dalmatiani’s engagement. At the 
theatre he saw Madahie Dalrnati- 
ani, and met her afte^wa^d^ in so¬ 
ciety, at the house of his guardian 
Sir Richard Longwood. 'J'he Sig¬ 
nora was every thing that is great, 
and cvciy thing that is fascinating, 
aCatalaiii, a].)acier, and a beauty; 
learned and sentimental, daring 
and modest ; in ^hort, sbe was all 
that “youthful pools fancy when 
they love," and De Courcy fell in 
love with her forthwith. 

As might be expected, he found 
the classical and liixuiioUs boudoir 
of Madame Daliiiatiani, nnich rnoie 
to bis taste than the theological 
divan at Mr W'entworth’s; her 
tastes and her cnthusia.sm coincid¬ 
ed with his own.-“Ina plirenzy of 
passion he declared his love ; and 
she, knowing liis engagei|^nt to 
Eva, called him her “ iJear, dear 
Dc Courc),” and desired never to 
see him more. Of course he did 
not take this declaration au pied 
de la Iclire; but, forgetting Eva, 
and every thing hut Madame Dal- 
matiani, he woiked himself into a 
third fever, and cc^jeludcd with 
accompanying her to Pai is This 
elopement, however, is quite Pla¬ 
tonic : the parties travelled in dif¬ 
ferent carriages, and lodged at dif¬ 
ferent hotels. In fact, ‘the lady 
considered herself as a sort of tra¬ 
velling tutor to tlic gentleman; and 
busieji herself'very assiduously in 


making him fit for the honour of 
reueiving her hand. We must not 
ort-it, that during the flirtation^ in 
Ireland, De Courcy and Madame 
Daliiiatiani had ■ more than once 
met with the old beggar woman, 
in whose hut De Courcy. first found 
Eva; and this old beggar, appa¬ 
rently more than half mad, evinced 
a wonderful insight into their cha¬ 
racters and situation, and startled 
them by her mysterious predic¬ 
tions. 

At Paris, De Courcy for a while 
fancied himself in paradise; he was 
sunounded by wit and beauty, 
and his beloved Zaira, for such 
was Madame Dalmatiani's Chris¬ 
tian name, was the object of admi¬ 
ration and respect to the liighest of 
the parly. But soon this poor 
changeling began to tire even of 
Paris and Madame Dalmatiani. 
He began to think that he cut but 
a poor figure travelling about Europe 
, in the train of an actress ; he fan¬ 
cied that there was something 

a ^ 

theatrical in her constant display 
of literature and the aits; and he 
heard some strange reports of a 
husband and a cliild, circiinistance.s 
in her piivate life which she had 
not thought fit to communicate to 
her lover. At this period he met 
with his old fiiend Montgomery, 
who informed him that Eva’s 
. health was declining, upon which, 
apparently as much in love with 
‘ her as ever, and thinking no more 
of Madame Dalmatiani than if he 
had never seen lior, he sets off for 
Ireland to cfl’ect a reconciliation 
with his first love. 

During her residence in Ireland, 
Zaira kept up a correspondence 
w'ith a Madame St Maiic, and from 
these letters we are led into those 
particulars of her former life which 
she did not entrust to De Courcy. 
She was tlie natur^hdaughter of an 
IrisJ^nian of fortune, an infidei 
and a debauchee, but possessing 
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considerable taste and literature, 
llie mother, a rigid Catholic, was 
aqpn deserted, and debarred from 
holding any intcicourse with iier 
daughter, whose opening tnlcnts 
and beauty rendered her the darling 
of her father. Among the difFei ent 
masters who superintended the e- 
dneation of Zaira, was M. hioretti, 
a clever, unprincipled, insinuating 
young Italian, who married her 
without her father’s knowledge or 
consent. Zaira was banished from 
her fathei’s house with Ids curses 
on lier head, her infant, immedi¬ 
ately on its birth, tom from her 
by Fiorelti, and she herself, weak 
in body and mind, tianspoi ted to 
Italy, where her mnsical talents 
W'ere turned to good account her 
husband, who forced her, airainst 
her own wishes, to appear on the 
boards of a theatre. Here she 
speedily acquiicd fame and foitune, 
and being released from thraldom 
by tlie death of her tyrant Fioretti, 
she returned to Ireland in order lb 
.solicit her falHicr's forgiveness, and 
to recover, if possible, her long lost 
child. Her father, however, died 
before .she was admitted no Ins pie- 
sence ; and as to liet child, it real¬ 
ly appears as if her love for l)e 
Courcy had put that out of lier 
head entirely. 

We must now return to De 
Courcy. On his ai rival at Dublin, 
he met Eva once only, and found 
her rapidly shiking into the grave, 
with a heart broken by him. Zaira 
soon followed him to Ireland, and 
Ihe mystery of her life was un¬ 
ravelled. The old maniac, whose 
curses and predictions had so often 
alarmed her and Dc Courcy, 
her deserted mother, and Eva 
VVentworth, blasted in youth by 
her instrumentality, was the child 
she had come to seek. The s?ene 
now rapidly^ets in darkness, iiya 
died in faith f De Courcy scarcely 
survived her; and Zaira stMl lives 
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witli a file id her heart, and a fire in 
her (•lain; and llio.se who are by 
her, hear lier con.staiitl'v muttering, 
“I ninidcvcd niy.ihild.” 

We aic nwaie how vciy inade¬ 
quate.an idea c!^i he given of a 
work of fiction, by such a skele¬ 
ton of the plot as we have present¬ 
ed to our readers. It would re¬ 
quire little‘genius to have written 
the arguments ^)f Paiadise I.ost, 
but Milton alone was equal to the 
filling Uji. The intcre.st of the woi k 
before ns does not arise fiom any 
riovt'liy in the plot, but fi oin the 
Inirniiigclf^pience and passion that 
are developed in the doMiiption.s 
and conversations. We look upon 
it a.s a. dangerous and f'scinatiiig 
hook ; hut we aic bound to do im¬ 
partial justice, and shall tlurefoic 
fir.st present onr readers with spe¬ 
cimens of the hook itself, and then 
tnake a few remaiks on its general 
natuic and tendency. 

As a sinking passage, wc shall 
now prc.sent onr ictulers w'llh the 
scene whcic Dc Courc}' rescues 
Eva from the hands of heninknown 
grandmother, whose ohjcct in se¬ 
curing hec person was to .secuic her 
soul by sending her, to a foreign 
convent, where .she might he re¬ 
ceived into the bosom of the Ca¬ 
tholic church. As he entered, 

• 

• 

No human creature was to be 
. seen—-diaries paused—the deep stifled 
breatliing inafeasctl—at last, a voice near 
him,' die speaker still unseen, wliisperixl, 
“ Is that the min 

Charles, who knew not what to answer, 
advanced; a woman then started forward 
from a dark corner, and sttwHl wildly before 
him, as if wishinf; to' opjio.se him, she knew 
not how. SJie was a frightful and almost 
.supernatural object; her figure was low, 
and she was evidently very old, but her 
muscular strength and activity were so 
great, that, combined with the fantistic 
wildness of her motions, it gave them Ui 
appcarafice of the gambols of a liideout 
faiqr. She was in rags, yet their arringe- 
ment had soifiething of a pictitrest^ue ef¬ 
fect. Her short tattered petticoats, of all 
1 2 * • 
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colours anil of \ariout. lengHis, depciuling 
in angular shred'', hir red cloak h£|iging 
on her hniJt, and displaying her bare bony 
-irn.s, with hands whose veins were like 
Topc', and fingers like talons', her naked 
•Wp, with which, when she moved, she 
:-iarnp(.d, jumped, niiS beat the earth like 
an Imlian squaw in a war-dance ; Ifer face 
/iitloord with the deepest indentings of 
time, want, wretchedness, and evil pas¬ 
sions i her wrinkles, that looked like chan¬ 
nels of streams long llowcd awfay ; the eager 
motion witli which shj shook back her 
long matted haf, thac looked like strings 
of the grey b.irk of the .esli tree, while cyi's 
flashed through them whose light seemed 
the ])Ostlminous oflspriug of deceased hu¬ 
manity, her ttliole appearance, gestures, 
vohe, and dress, made l)c Courcy's blood 
run cold within luni. They gazed on each 
other for some time, as if trying to make 
out each other's purpose, i'rom fares dimly 
seen, till the woman, wliosc features seem¬ 
ed kindliii;.', by the red light into a fiend¬ 
like glare, .qipcarcd to tli.seovcr tliat he w'as 
not the person wlioni she expected, and 
cried in a voice at once shiill and hollow, 
like a spent blast, “ What is it brought 
)ou h- re ?”—,ind before he could answer, 
rushing forward, stood witli her back against 
a dour, twlueli but for this uiotioii he w'ould 
not have fbseivid), and waving her lean 
lien oils arms, exclaimed iierecly,—“ Come 
no farther, at your peril.” 

“ 'J’liis attitude and tone of defiance rou¬ 
sed l)i (\)urey,—At my peiil, then,” said 
he ; but he i crollei ted that lie had to con¬ 
tend with a woman, and attempted gently, 
but til mly, to toiiiove her from tlic door. 
Till, he fimiid no easy task; the beldame 
grappltd with the streiigtli of a fury, and 
it was only by his utmost exertions that he 
Miecreib d in tearing her from it. A taint 
inuTi'.nn whbin, as if proceeding frpuf some 
one diiturlKil by the noise of the struggle, 
UMclied l.is ear a-- at length he flung the door 
open. .\ wicUh. d candle threw its^ dim 
I’glit (loo dun to be di'-eovered before) on a 
pallet and a tiguie m white that lay extended 
on it. 'I'he spotless white of tlie dmpery 
made a strange contrast to the darkness, 
filth, and misery annmd it. De C'oiucy 
-ipproaclu'd;—it was a fcin.ale; thefacO was 
averted, and one arm was fluhg wildly over 
tlic bend, but ringlets of luxuriant dishe¬ 
velled hail, that even in the darkness gleam¬ 
ed like gold, wc'-e scattered over tlic shoul- 
dvT, de.seending almost to the slender waist, 
and half the pale cheek, lovely even in 
apparent death, was seen beneath'’ it. A 
gush-of pity, horror, and indignation, swell- 
I'd in He (.'oureVs^xroat;—die could not 

leaned 


for support against the wretched bed on 
which she lay unransciously. She was 
young,—how young and how lovely that 
]ovcl|'“ hair and slender milky arm told him 
as he hung over her. What she must have 
siiftcredcto be there—what might she not 
have suffered since she came cr ^.ad been 
dragged there ! Her present insensibility 
seemed manifestly the stupor of illness or 
terror. He sjxikc to her, though he scarce 
knew wliat he said, but she gave no an¬ 
swer. lie attempted, as he thought, to 
raise her, but his touch was too feeble to 
have raised a far lighter weight, though he 
felt that even his toiicli was something like 
profanation. She fell like a corpse from 
his aims, but as she fell, a few imlistinct 
reluctant sounds announced, that though 
hie was apparently suspended, it was**nor. 
cxtinguislied. 

“ At this moment the hag approached the 
door, and stood without entering, bending 
backwards and forwards, like a tigress col¬ 
lecting force for a spring. Dc (lourcy. 
looked at her for a moment; there was no¬ 
thing humaji or hopeful about ber; but flic 
dread that she might have assistants near, 
made him risk an appeal even to her. 1 Ic 
caught her arm, and attanpted to lead her 
towards the sufferer; she struggled to get 
loose from him, feaiing, like all who in¬ 
tend an injury, that some wax intended to 
her. lie released her, and with an appeal¬ 
ing look pointed to the bed. The woiiiau 
hesitated, and De Courey, tiiinking In 
knew the cause of her hesitation, promised 
her seerrsy apd an ample reward if she as¬ 
sisted him in removing the lady, oi im'« 
no/ofiifnii'titigthnr aetjif. Her wild, bii!. 
meaning eye, was strongly fixed on him 
while he spoke, and she burst into a laiigJi 
of frantic derision, in whoso “ madius-, 
however, there was meaning.” 

“ And you would give money for her 
soul, would you ? and for my soul, too?— 
you would ; but I am no .ludas. 1 won’t 
sell her for your thirty pieces of silver. 1 
have watched for her, I have sought her, I 
have bought her. I watehed in day and 
in darkness. 1 waded through tears and 
blootl for hershe is mine. Do not touch 
hershe is bought with tlie price that 
you can never pay. Oh ! tlwy were weary 
hours till I paid her price. I paid it on 
the mountain—I paid it on the bog—I 
paid it on the road when I begged—in their 
d.'trk holes, where they kept me screeching, 
and told me I was mad—in their prisons, 
wheA they kept ine starving, and said I was 
a vagabond. Vagabond and mad as I was, 
I w*n her from them aU, ajnni I'H keep her; 
—I was weak, but Go^ was strong." I 
.had thaf glory from God to laugh at them 
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and tre:id on thorn ; tread on life and death 
to !-ave her ;—and 1 havesa\ e<l her throUttli 
the power of the f ros'j, anti the powtjr of 
lh« lloly Mary, and of all the hlcs^ed saints. 
—Ota 1)10 /w6l.f, SeiM'td — (ha\ro 

7>nlih sunclr dinboh’.. No, no,— tl^it was 
tlie tenipttr’s doing ^—he takes the words 
out of niy month, and the grace out of tuy 
heart, and J.lierc he stands grinning and 
mocking— .\afimu—(»ii pio nnhlxlh)- 
■niinr Jesa—-that’s it, that’s it—dial's the 
'.vord. I wanted it, but Satan sent it far 
sway. Let me kiss the (hoss—ha, ha, ha ! 
XVhy do you offer that great black daw ?— 
lia, hu, lia !—that’s the tempter.”—Vol. I. 
*’p. It—21. 


IJiis is very good drnwing, in 
ihc Meg Merrilies style, hut we 
^nust- prol'ced to sorrjething more 
generic. Eva was devotedly 
jeligious, and she felt that her love 
for De Courcy. was drawing her 
lieart baek again to earth. * WInIe 
;\t church, attcjjded hy Dc Courcy, 
she found her attention distiacted, 
;md her devotion cold. 


“ 1 dunk too much of him,” .she said to 
h.Tself, and she .shuddered at finding tliokc 
words had hiinjfled themselves among her 
'prayers. Memory, with a busy, backward 
glmcc, led her tolfctlic'-da Chapel, wlitrehis 
Mght h.ad first c.aused her to wander in .her 
prayers. She compared the present agita¬ 
tion of her heart with the udeless calm she 
had felt before '■be knew bim ; and to 
those who ha\c experienced a calm that is 
the result .of religion, any disturbance of it 
.appears like a crime. ‘I’he novelty of the 
agency makes tlicm .suspect the agent. “ I 
love him too much,” she murmured to her¬ 
self And when they were retiring, she 
felt some reluctance at the arrangement ’ 
made by Mrs Wentworth, who took her 
friend’s arm, and ennsigned Kva to the care 
of De Courcy. Tlieir inteUigeiicc was now 
becoming so intuitive, tliat Dc Courcy felt 
he h.4d ofl’endtd her, though lie knew not 
how'; he reeollu'ti.d, however, that she was 
in the habit, <Jn quilting a place of demotion, 
to endeavour to impress on ber memory 
the substanee of the sonnon she had been 
listening to. Ueiiaused, till he Could pause 
no longer. 

“ Why are you so silent, Eva ?” 

“ I was tliinking of that fine text." 

“ Wh.it was it •>” 

What wa*«t 'r” said Eva,' almostveliu- 
quisliinj Ills arm, from a fr.iinj' stronger 


and iiffirc unjdt.i^ant th.in surpii-e, for >-116 
had no iilut of any one forgetting the ti\i 
so .s.ion. 

“ I have a bad memory—-or a bad head¬ 
ache,” 'lid Dc ( ouicv, tiying to simic aw ay 
her I'lma/cnicnt—"or* puhaps, 1 wmild la¬ 
ther lie.tr it fiiiin yoi^r hp^ tliaii those of 
that d isk-browtd sallow m.iii.” 

“ It is little ui.ittcT,” s.iid •• from 
what lips we he.ir the inuh. 'fl.c icMwas, 
‘ Co.1 is Love.’ ” 

" Oh, Kv.i,!” said De rmuii, iimlcr .in 
inqiiilsc he could yot icmsi, “ do w,. re- 
quire -any thing more (ban this d.uk-tihic 
.sky, this b.aliny air, those Iindy st.irs lliat 
glitter like isliiids of li.ght in an iimnc.isu- 
rable ocean, and point out our disiiiiaiioti 
amid its brieht and hoimdless iiilitiity, to 
tell us that ‘ thul is luvc r’ Wliy must we 
learn il in (bf close anti healed air of a t’On- 
wnticlc, with all-its repulsive ;tefomp.ani- 
menls of gloomy looks, sombre habits, dim 
lights, iia'-al hymns ? Are llii'se the inler- 
jireters (he Dcilj employs as the iiitmiaiions 
of hi.t love r” 

" 'J'licy arc,” s.iid l.va, awakened loan 
.answer, but lu-M-r tint-, awiikentil fur more 
than a moment—" tlua are. I''iir to the 
poor the gospel is jneacheU, and they sel¬ 
dom feel any thing of the atmosphere but 
its inclemency,—to tlic sick, and they can¬ 
not encounter it,—to the unhappy, and 
they cannot enjoy it.” 

“ De Courcy was silent ; tor wh.it can be 

replied to truth'”-\'ol. J. I’p. 111. 

— 14 L 


In this’there is nmcli icality, ns 
well as beauty. Infleeii the cha¬ 
racter of Eva, in iill its tlignilicd 
simplicity, is kept up throughout. 
We shall refer to it again ^ but now 
we *rau.st introduce her mother, 
Madame Dalmatiaiii,on the Dublin 
theatre. 

——“ The curtain rose, and a few mo¬ 
ments after Madame Dalinatiani interedi 
She rushed so rapidly on the stage, and 
bimtwith such an ovivw helming catoract of 
sound on the ear, in <i hnivura that seemed 
composed .apparenlty not to task, hut to defy 
the hurs-invoice, that all eyes were dazzled, 
and all eavs stunned; and several minutes 
ekpsed before a tluimlcr of applause tistitied 
the astotiMiment from which tlic audience 
appcarctl .scarcely then to respire. She was 
in thc*ch!uai‘tcr of a princess, iilteriiatily 
reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for 
the fate of Iwrlover; and suib v/as her ptr- 
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fpct sclf-passrs'ion, or rather the force with 
which htic entered into the charaetei, that 
she no more noticed ihcapplauiiestimttliun' 
d( red round her, tliiin if .she had been the 
individual she reprevnted; <nd such was 
the dliVi in of her figure, her contume, lier 
voice, and her attituiK-$, that in a few nio- 
nuiits the insp'ration with which she was a- 
giuteJ was counnvinicatcd to every speita- 
tor- The sublime and scul] tuie-hke f Cifco 
tlnn of her form,—the classical, yet unatu* 
died undulation of her attiiudas, almost con¬ 
veying the idea of a sjtbil or a prophetess 
under the force of ancient inspiration,— 
the resplendent and almost overpowering 
lustre of her beauiy, her sun-like eyes, her 
».nowy arum, her rlrapery blazing with dia¬ 
monds, yet falling round her figure in folds 
as light as if the zephyrs had hung it there, 
and delighted to spurt amou^ its wavings ; 
licr impcual loveliness at once attritctivc and 
conim.indiiig, and her voice developing uU 
tliat nature could give, or art could teacli, 
maddening the ignorant with the discovery 
of a new sense, and daring the scientific be¬ 
yond the bounds of c\pectiition or of expe¬ 
rience, mocking tlreir amazement, and lea¬ 
ving the car breathless.—All these burst at 
once on Charles, whose heart, and senses, 
and mind, reeled in intoxication, and felt 

pleasure annihilated liy its own excess.” --. 

V"ol. I. I’p. 1«], 16^. 

Now take the contrast. After 
nisliing from tlje theatre, where he 
fiat) been pointed out and pitied as 
the favuuiilc of Zaira, De Courry 
found himself near the meeting¬ 
house wliich the Wentworths at¬ 
tended. 

The ediigrcgatioD had dispersed (all but 
the private singers, who remained to prac¬ 
tise;) the lights, nro, except a veir few {tear 
the organ, where the singers stood, were all 
fxlinguishcd, so that the building was very 
d.'uk. Bound die organ tlicrewas i, Strong 
blaze of light, stronger from the contrast. 
Charles could sec all the figures distinctly, 
though quite invisible to them from the 
darkness that filled die body of the chapel. 
They sung some hymns, and ^heir solemn 
qmetharmony, wHhoninpplatue^Jihe echoes, 
dying through the empty aisles, soothed and 
<;< ilcmnizcd liiui. It was like a fine twilight 
after a burning day. 

“ Do Conrey felt as if his musical percep¬ 
tions and his sensibility of nature wMre de¬ 
lightfully mingled. He felt this music.to 
be hke '*the pleasant time, th^^cool, the si- 
l. nt” The-mdi ^W ddenly changed; they 
-m'z die from the Ales- 


siah. The solemnity of the well-seicctcd 
words,—the sublimity of the harmony, — the 
awM repetidon of the sounds, “ for ever 
an^ ever—Hallelujah 1 Hallelujah!” for¬ 
cing the idea of eternity on the mind by 
their vidless recurrence, thrilled through 
Dc Courcy's heart. 'And wheif the sweet 
and powerful voice of Rva, sustaining the 
upper part, dwelt on the ascending notes, 
icpcating, “ King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lordswhile all the other parts continued 
the ceaseless, solemn iteration, “ for ever 
and ever,” De Courcy felt os if he listened 
to the songs of angels. 

“ There was nothing round him to disturb 
or divide the impression on his senses or 
his mind ;—no crowds, no bravo’s, no glare 
of lights, no stifling, and yet intoxicating 
heat. He was alone almost in darkness, 
and the figures so far above him, the light 
fidling on tlicm alone, and the unearthly 
music, exalted him for some moments be¬ 
yond himself. He saw Kva separated from 
him high in a region of light and harmony, 
uttering in these awful words a last farewell, 
and rctmning to that God from whom her 
rash and unhappy love had divided her for 
a season. 

Am I then losing her ?” he exclaimed, 
with horror. 

“ For ever and ever,” repeated the voi¬ 
ces,—“ J<'or ever and ever !'\ -Vol. II. 

Fp. 181—183. 

» 

t 

We have room for little more; 
but we cannot refrain from giving 
some part‘of the letter in which 
Eva answers the note informing 
her that De Courcy had deserted 
her. 

“ I answer your letter, because 1 feel to 
do so will remove a pressure from my hear t, 
which has almost crushed it since I read 
y out’s. You have renounced me tlicn— 
wutild you had done so before 1 before pain 
(extreme perhaps) was mingled with the 
shame, which even the humblest female 
must feel at the tliought of being rejected. 
Hod I'never seen you, I had never been 
unhappy; why then is my hsart thtis torn, 
when l am about to bid you farewell ? 

1 will wipe away a few tears, and then 
try to tdl you why I write to you. I write 
not to reproach, but to thank you; to bless 
you—yes, bless you, for having, though at 
the tiik of my life, dissipated an illusion that 
might havebeen fat^ to myevcrlasting pence. 

I trcj/lble yet at the danger into which you 
alone could liave led, and ‘irom which you 
alone coilld have rescued me. 1 do not see 
its extent yet as I ought to do; but I shall 
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see it, 1 trust, more cle.iTly ami more thank¬ 
fully v:viT}' day,—when the oppression of my 
heart abates. 

“ In loving you, (who saved my life,)pnd 
wlio appeared to me in a light so dazzling 
to the imi^ination and the senses)? I was 
beginning to love the world. Be/f inning, - 
Oh [ had more than begun,—1 knew not 
how far I hid wandered. The love of the 
world w as stealing on me under the disguise 
of a conformity to your wishes,—a cultiva¬ 
tion of your taste,— die wish to please you, 
(which I began to view as a duty), was only 
a rediicmcnt on the wish to please my own 
worldly feelings. I already made light of 
the sobriety of mind, aiid simplicity of man¬ 
ner, that becomes the disciples of (Jhrist, 
whciwput in competition with the hope of 
pleasing you. I wished for gsty attire, for 
^^orldly society, for the cultivation of those 
(Mwers in literature and muaic, which 1 
heard you praise. 1 felt a kind of ingrati¬ 
tude to the life from which I had derived 
.so much happiness, and was anxious to di¬ 
versify its monotony, bwause it was irk¬ 
some to you,—so sincere, so simple, so dan¬ 
gerous was my devotion to you. Think of 
the sacriiice I made of my habits, and feel¬ 
ings, and duties, when I went to tlic tltea- 
tre, because you were there. You did not 
solicit me, it is true; you did not even 
know I was there; but hail 1 not known 
you were, wli^t power could ever have 
' brought me within its walls! How far this 
influence might have extended I know not ( 
too f.ir alre.idy for my peace here, and per¬ 
haps, had 1 been united to )t>u, too far for 
my peace hereafter. If I could already 
moke such sacrifices to you, what limit 
would there have been to them, when in¬ 
clination assumed,the aspect of duty, and all 
the rebellious feelings of my worldly nature 
would have pleaded under the names of 
conjugal virtues! As a married woman, 1 
would have “ cared for the things of the 
world, that I might please my husband.”' 
There is always a prupeiisity in out hearts 
to worldly indulgence, and when this is 
strengthened by the voice and example of 
him we love, who can resist its seductions ? 
I should have complied with your taste in 
dress, in company, in conversation, in hs* 
bits, in conformity to the world, and sdll 
the gaudy carriage would have borne me 
once a week to Bethesda Chapel, the ghost 
of what 1 was,—a withered, lifdess profes¬ 
sor, clinging to a creed, while .1 apostatised 
from practice, “having a form of gofpiness, 
but denying the power thereof.” This I 
would have ^een, and from this yo)) have 
saatched me, avith a harsh but niArcifuI 
hand. Let no female, who makos a senous 


y 

profession of tlie religion of Christ, ever 
consett to unite licrseif with one who does 
not join her in religimis sentiments; h\% 
conversion is very doubtful, but hfi aposta- 
cy IS uliniibt jfcrtiiiii. ■ The horrible spiguish 
that struck through me like an arrow of fUe, 
(an arrow that uo hvilHun b ind can draw), 
on reading the lints in which you resign 
me, brought cimviition to my liearL Nn 
human being can, wiilimit u crime, inff'rr 
to much for ortot/icr."—Vol. ll. I’p. siGL 
—2G8. 

• • • • « • 

** Still less think of what I cannot name 
-that the hand you have resigned will ever 
be given to another. Oh no ! I feel even 
in injustice, you cannot be so cruel—you 
cannot—^but I have done,, Berievc me 
there is no s^rificc in this—it costs us little 
to make a resolution, whicli wc know wc 
have not long to keep. Kvery hue that I 
write, a voice seems to call to me, “ Bid 
him farewell, and return tO' your Ood." i 
wdl try to obey ik Oh how strung tlic con¬ 
trast between us at present ! I am about to 
return to the cxistenccyou thought so gloomy 
and monotonous, and whiclt even / feel so 
now. 1 shall be present at sermons, of 
which I iic.ir not a woid ; sing hymns, 
without knowing the words 1 sing, or feel¬ 
ing tlieir meaning; listen to the conversa¬ 
tion of religiouo people, wuhout knowing 
what they say; still struggling, ns if tlirough 
a dream, to recover a sense of the reality 
of my situation. Oh, the ways of religion 
arc weary when we have lost its sjnnt! Soft 
is the life before me—ll may please Uod 
that a ray of light wiU break in uiion Uie 
gloom in which I am pliAigid. I’etliaps it 
may be deigned to me, when I am engaged 
in prayer far you. How different, m tlic 
eyes of the world, is yoiir destiny from 
mine!—you go to all that th%world calls 
felicily—intellectual luxury, and mutual 
passion, in s lovely climate, and amid 
“ troops of friends,” while 1 am left to die 
'in Mlitude; yet I am happier than you, for 
I have injur^ no one—no cry of a broken 
heart is ringing in my cars.”—I’. ‘412, 273. 

Having now summed up the e- 
vitfenCe, we trust our readers will 
be able to perceive why we called 
“Women” a dangcuous and a fasci¬ 
nating book. We think it bad in 
moral hnd religious point of view; 
and as this is a serious charge, c- < 
spedully when we consider the pro¬ 
fession of the author, we shall 
point out*disiinct1y the nature and 
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grounds ol' lins upinuin, II. will 
readily 1)0 sec-n liom the pas^jijfes 
vvc h.ivc selocled, tliat, icligion, and 
the ni uiners and Juibits ^1' religions 
pi'op/c, form protninenl. features 
in this talc. And in the mainagc- 
inent of these topics, we must own, 
the author has maintained a won¬ 
derful impartialitj. If the preten¬ 
sions of Wentwoith anil Macowen 
are ridiculous ; on‘’thc other hand, 
the religion of Mrs Wentworth is 
honourable, and that of liva is 
lovely ; and if tlie theological dis¬ 
putes at Mr Wentworth’s breathe 
any thing lathei than tfee spirit of 
Christianity, we must confe.ss that 
there IS much to authoiize the pic¬ 
ture in (hat class of .society which 
Calls Itself the religious world, Wc 
do not therefore complain of any 
unfairness of representation ; but 
wc protest against making religion 
the ground of interest in a work of 
fiction. Wc arc no friends to 
Coelcbs. Religion is an intcrc-.tuig, 
but can never fairly be made an 
entertaining siihjcct ; nor can it 
leceive suppoit from the perfec¬ 
tions, graces, and beauty of some 
imaginary jiersonage in .whom it 
may he supperied to reside. 

Wherever serious religion per¬ 
vades a society, it will infallibly 
render that society dull to those 
who have no seiious religion. 
Nor is there any thing strange in 
this; for trifiers arc soon tired of 
those wlio have any serious occu¬ 
pation whatever; and it is plain 
thereS^cau be little of social inter¬ 
course between those whose opi¬ 
nions and tastes are not only dif¬ 
ferent, but directly opposed to each 
otlier. Religion, then, 'fhoiigh far 
from being a dull thing in itseU^ 
does, and alw.ays will, appear dull 
to those who are not religious. A 
Lucilla, with a good fortune, cul¬ 
tivated mind, and a pictty fage, 
may be interesting though she is 
vcligioiis;3ut'sliQ would create a 


more general interest without re¬ 
ligion. I'o attempt making reli- 
giup attractive, by uniting it with 
quiilities naturally amiable in ficti¬ 
tious‘'characters, ;is like painting 
gold with gaudy colours, thaffools 
who know not its value may be in¬ 
duced to catch at it. On these 
principles, we infinitely prefer the 
talcs of Miss Edgeworth to that 
work of Mrs Moic to which we 
have alluded. Miss Edgeworth 
paints the world as she finds it, 
and not finding lehgion among the 
I'eaturcs, she says nothing about 
it. We limit the preference to this 
point. When Mrs More speaks 
in propria persona, she is as much 
superior to her rival, as Christian 
truth is to natural morality. 

Disapproving, then, of those 
w'urks of fiction, where, in order to 
recommend religion, it is exhibited 
in the coiulnct and language of fic¬ 
titious personages ; much moie do 
we condemn the intioduction of 
tlie most solemn religious topics', 
nay even the very woFds of sciip- 
ture perverted to all manner of 
strange meanings, for no other pur¬ 
pose than ‘ to amuse the vacant 
minds of novel-readers. Wo think 
that a clergyman might be better 
eniplo 3 'cd than in writing a novel, 
however good; and we think he 
could hardly be worse employed 
than in writing one where religion 
‘is consideied as one of the various 
affections of the human mind; 
serving, like love or any thing.else, 
to give a zest to the story. 

In thescremarks there is nothing 
of tlie wincing of a galled jade. Of 
course, we know nothung about 
Bethesda Chapel, its inmates, and 
' its pastors; we are neither Englislj 
Methodists nor Scotch Highflyers. 
But pf this we are persuaded, that 
to present religion in any other 
lighl'i'than as the indisponsible con¬ 
cern of evei’y individual upon earth, 
—to present it merely as an cxer- . 
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cise for the understanding, or a 
stimidiis to the feelings, may pro- 
duce critical skill on the one h*nd, 
afld mystical enthusiasm on ^he 
other, but can never tend tg pro¬ 
duce any thing Ifte real, practical, 
honest religion. 

L:u.tly, -we must reclaim against 
the prevailing practice of authors 
in the present day, who think they 
can never make a hero interesting 
without making him insane. Childe 
Harold, Mandeville, Bertram, and 
Do Courcy, are all of this deranged 
school; and it really is to be fear¬ 
ed tITat sanity of mind will soon be 
considered as a mark of intellec¬ 
tual degradation. Surely these are 
the reluclanles dracones for which 
the satirist of Albemarle Stjoet re¬ 
serves the terror of his lash. It is 
^igh time for him, and for every 
man who professes common sense, 
to resist this inundation of insanity 
that is rushing upon us in prose 
and verse, in plays and speeches, 
from a Byron, a Maturin, a Godt 
win, a Lady ^Morgan, a Philips, a 

Shiel. 


Speech delivered in the General As~ 
sembly on 2S//r May 1818, on 
the question relative to the neces¬ 
sity and expediency of erecting 
the Cowgate Chapel into a Chapel 
of Ease.—By the'Rev. John So- 
MERriLLE, A. M. Minuter of 
Currie. Macredie, Shelly, Co*, 
Edinburgh, 1818. Pp. 40. 

edition. # 

>. 

Overture anft Act of General As¬ 
sembly respecting Chapels ef 
Ease. 

It is no treason' to say, that the 
Church of Scotland, hovvever •ad¬ 
mirable in her institutions and doc¬ 
trines, has bc^n divided for a Cen¬ 
tury past into two parties^ now 
called by themselves, and by one 
Vov H. B 


another, thq Moderate and the Po- 
pulai| In some particidar ques¬ 
tions before the Church courts, 
they may be called the Whig and 
Tory ; aM in others, where too 
much zcin for tl\f feelings of tfie 
peopli^at large is displayed on the 
one side, and too little on the other, 
they may be dignified hy names 
borrowed from the other side of 
the Tweed, ancL styled the High 
Church and the Low. 

These distinctions, however trif¬ 
ling and absurd in themselves, and 
however unworthy of the tninister's 
of a benevolent and salutary leli-* 
giou, are dl'ten attended with con¬ 
sequences of some importance to 
the interests of the Church, and 
the good of tin; country. 

The question which keenly agi¬ 
tated the Church for more than half 
a century, was coniuTtcil with tho 
presentation to Church-livings, 
which the one paity thought thp 
ecclesiastical courts, by the law and 
constitution of the country, had tho 
power of restricting in its violent 
and unlimitcdcxeici.se; while the 
other now deny this power, e.xccpt- 
ing in those cases wliere the pic- 
sentcc can be rejected on such 
groiiiuls as would inftfr cicpo.sition, 
were they chargeable on a minis¬ 
ter already ordained. For a long 
time, however, the majority of the 
Assemiily, while it confirmed every 
presentation, and ordered the settle¬ 
ment to proceed when there was 
any &ha<low of a call from the he¬ 
ritors, elders, or people, regularly 
remitted to the Commission every 
year, a kind of order to inquire 
into this grievance, and devise 
means for redressing it. Thi.s con¬ 
tinued as long as the violence of 
the people, ami their attachment 
to the Church, brought them to the 
Church-courts for relief, instead of 
erecting themselves into dissenting 
congtegation-s. But when the dis- 
aflected piwt of the cnmmpiiity 
took the relief wiiich the lipirntifu! 
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Spirit of onr Oovcrmnant affofdeil, 
the Assembly nu longer foi|i(i it 
necessary to give any instruction to 
their Commission on this subject. 

, Tltcre were sCill rnaiw respect¬ 
able persons in rtie coumry, who, 
for reasons nnconnoclcd wfth the 
oppression of patronage, wished to 
continue in the coimminion of the 
Church, though they had not an 
opportunity of r.?cciving instruc¬ 
tion from llic parocliial clergyman. 
With this view they were in the lia- 
bit of applying to tlic Presbytery 
of the hounds for leave to build 
a chapel of ease, on such terms 
as should be useful to the parties 
intciestud, and yet give to tlie 
Cliiirch of Scotland all the power 
of government, and all the claims 
for the snppoit of the poor which 
she has over the people. It was 
understood by both parties that 
rostnclions were ncccssaiy, and 
the question between tlicm in the 
overture tiansmitlcd to Presby¬ 
teries in and now passed 

into a law, v\as merely, whether the 
rights of the Ciuireh were not ef¬ 
fectually .seemed liy lodging the 
power in the iheshytery, with the 
libel ty of afipcal to tin? Supreme 
Court, or whither it was not iiece.s- 
sary to have tlie consent of the As¬ 
sembly to the erection of every 
individual chapel. The question 
was of very little importance* pro¬ 
vided both parties W’ere equally 
inclined to afford this accommoda¬ 
tion to the people when it ought 
to be granted. The jiopular party 
were friendly to chapels, as the 
rrieans of retaining within the pale 
of the Church those wlio other¬ 
wise would be compe\ied to join 
the Dissenters, and they weie a- 
fi aid that their brethren of the mo¬ 
derate part)', by a long and violent 
struggle in support of patronage as 
the law of the country, had w’rought 
themselves into a conviction rfiat 
it wa.s tlie best mode ‘•of settling 


churclies, both for the good of tlic” 
country, and the respectability oil 
thcX’hurch. They were afraid tlnit 
a ^prejudice against chapels had 
been /jntertained byugreat majority 
of the ministers of the Church, and 
that these were considered by them 
as more dangerous than- dissenting 
mceting-house.s. 

It is more difficult, indeed, to 
say in what particular circuinstancee 
a chapel ought to bo refused, than 
to demonstrate the danger arising 
from a sufficient number of Chris¬ 
tians uniting thcniselvcs for the 
purpose of religious worship, under 
such regillatioiis as will secure i 
permanent connection v.'ith the E.^- 
tablishmeiit. Oar free constitution 
gives the liberty to such associa¬ 
tions to connect themselves witli 
any branch of the Secession, and it 
is therefore the duty of those who 
profess to be alainied at the in- 
cieasc of chapels, to inform the 
woild of the particular hazard 
wliich arises from them when they 
are connected with lljc Church. 

No man’s interests or rights 
are invaded by a chapel in any 
place. There is no cncroaclimcnt 
on the Presbytei ian form of church- 
government, no addition to the 
number of the Presbytery, no in¬ 
terference of .sessions, nor intention 
to direct the funds of the poor into 
a new channel. 

It is not expedient, however, to 
li.slen to every demand for an erec¬ 
tion of this kind. If the people 
have the right of building a'nd or¬ 
daining ^ place of w'orship to be 
connected citiacr with the dissenters 
or the Church,—the Church-court 
to which they apply have undoubt¬ 
edly the right of ^judgihg of tlie 
expediency of the erection. This 
is a right which all the chuich- 
coi«'ts among the Dissenters claim 
to themselves, and it must be 
equally extended to the Establish¬ 
ment.. 
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This is the faulty part of the 
Jspeech, which, in coiuphance with, 
the usual custom of revicwci Sj we 
Ji«ve taken as the motto for this 
article. The author of it, Air- 
riet! away by l;is zeal foi* cha¬ 
pels, has maintained, that even in 
cases where they would soon he 
descited, they ought to be built as 
u temporary expedient to prevent 
secession. Every sober, tlhnking 
man, on the contrary, will admit, 
that when the people are wilder the 
influence of passion and ptejiuhce 
in demanding eiiapcls, where there 
is tyo security for their perma¬ 
nency, or whole there is no need 
•for them, they ought to he refused. 

The merits of every queslion, 
then, must he tried on ita own 
merits; but the ground ought to 
be firm, and the rcaions good, 
which should induce the fi lends of 
the Establishment to compel a con- 
giegation of people to take icfugc 
among the Dissentcis. 

The feeling of a great body of 
the common people, both in Scot- 
.land and Eligl.nul, leads them to 
have mini.steis of their own choii e, 
provided they are not satisfied w ith 
the choice of those who have a 
legal right to fill up the vacant 
churches. The Government under 
which wc live gives the right of 
choice to the people, if they agiee 
to support the minister, as AiHy as 
it gives the right of presentation 
when the stipend is paid by law.— 
Any map, or body of men, may 
build^and endow as many ehurches 
as they picpsc, and settle the elec¬ 
tion and payment of the ministers 
in what manner tlicy think best. 
No great evil has hitherto resulted 
to the religious interests of Scot¬ 
land from this toleration. For 
though the Secession, in its throe 
leading branches, carry along with 
them more than one-fourth pfrt of 
the populatjon of the country, yet 
ii* point of* doctrine, discipftnc, 

, church-government, and also in 

E 


point of the lespecfability ami 
Jeaiiling^l* their miiiister.s, there 
is no maikcd difrcrciice between 
them and the Cliiirti). In the in- 
stnictions vvliich they give, and in 
the disch/rge of all minisleriiTl du¬ 
ties, they aie as'eonsciciitious and 
ns nsefnl. In these lespects evety 
well-informed and serious liinrch- 
man does not withhoUl his appro¬ 
bation from their labours and in¬ 
dustry. • 

Theie sue, hnwever, jioiiits of 
difletence between the dissenting 
and established clergy. Dissenters, 
from the liogiimii'tx of theii liassi- 
c.il ant! thqplogieal .studies, have no 
tenijitation anil little desiic to con¬ 
nect themselves with men ei’ in- 
fiiicncc tiiul tank in the cmmtiy. 
Still l.iboming under an tmjtisl. 
siispition oi‘defieiene_j'in cdneatioii 
jmd manners, they are leecivoil 
with caution into any family ol tli.s 
tinetion, or what is called mteiost; 
and on this account tlieie is less 
connection tlum there ought to be 
between them and the higher lank.s 
of society : I .say, less iJian ought 
to he, because iti oui excellent con¬ 
stitution the s.dcty of the slate de¬ 
pends on the nu'.tiial conneetion ol 
all ranks,* and on the hold which 
unites tliem, from tfic king to tin* 
beggar. 

In times of danger and difficulty 
the inconveniciiee of thi# may be 
felt, and it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that tliere will not be a very 
cordial union between those who 
have been neglected, and those who 
have neglected them. 'I'he very 
circumstances which exeile suspi¬ 
cion will increase the danger. 

On the other hand, it is not to 
be doubted that the political opi¬ 
nions of Dis.senter.s will beaflccted 
by their separation from the esta¬ 
blished worship. To the natural 
independence of the lower ranks in 
Scotland, there will be added cha- 
giln in £on.se(|uence of the injnrie.s 
which they think thev have recciy 
2 • • ‘ 
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ed, and disgust at tlie men,with 
■whom they have no p6lii|^cal|con'- 
necti on. " 

Everyman who knows this covin- 
try is acquainted with the influence 
which the ministers oP^the Esta¬ 
blishment retain^jver the commu¬ 
nity, as well as the spirit of‘loyal¬ 
ty which their firmness has pro¬ 
duced. This, indeed, is the great 
advantage of the Church in a po¬ 
litical point of vieJr; and though 
wc do not say that Dissenters, or 
even the inajority of them, have 
acted on diflerent principles, yet it 
is for the credit of the Church, that 
her ministers of all parties and sides 
have supported oiir constitution in 
the most trying limes. This in¬ 
fluence vi'hich the Churcli possesses, 
evidently depends on the numbers 
who adhere to her communion. 
Not to speak, then, of the irrila- 
,tion, jealous}^, and competition 
which IS excited by .separation fiom 
the Churcli, iheie i.s an intciruption 
to that influence which faithful 
and loyal ministers have over the 
minds of the people, and a rup¬ 
ture in tliat chain which connects 
the liighcr with the lower ranks in 
a free country. Tlii.s is so import¬ 
ant a fact, that in Ireland the Pi as- 
byterian dissenters ot all kinds re¬ 
ceive a yearly stipend from Go¬ 
vernment, in addition to what the 
people c!\n afford to pay; Thus 
giving an evidence of the insuffl- 
ciency of the Church; of (he influ¬ 
ence wliieli ministers of the peo¬ 
ple's ehoied have over their minds; 
and of the necessity of connecting 
tlicm with the state. The inference 
from all this is, that the establish, 
cd clergy of Scotland, both from' 
political and religious motives, from 
a desire of being useful to' the peo¬ 
ple and useful to the state, are 
bound in duty, as good citizens 
and good men, to take every fair 
and honouralile mean to retain the 
people at large in the communibn 


of the Church. Our fiithcrs car¬ 
ried this the leugtlr of danger and 
absurdity. Nothing less would sa¬ 
tisfy them, than to compel all mfri 
toAin uniformity in religion. They 
urged the necessity of bonds, so¬ 
lemn leagues, and declarations, to 
be imposed on all ranks, to keep 
them within the pale of the Church. 
It would be absurd if their chil- 
dien and successors, mi.staking the 
reverse of wrong for right, .should 
employ every violent as well as 
moderate measure to drive them 
out. 

The erection of cliapel.s of, ease 
. seems to be as likely a mean as our 
circumstances can admit of, to hold 
a gieat body of the people in con¬ 
nection with the Church. They 
are, indeed, subjected to many ne¬ 
cessary lestrictions, and therefore 
not so captivating to llic leaders of 
a party, as a congregation in a 
different communion. But on this 
very account they ought to be env 
counigcd by every lover of our 
consiiiutioiij as evidencing genuine 
principle, and a stroi^f attachment 
to our Esiablishinent. We have 
no doubt that, along with all the 
purity of ‘motive which wc may 
suppose to direct a separation from 
the Church, theie are many pecu¬ 
liar circumstances which have their 
share. Men of a certain' charac¬ 
ter arc fond of directing a party; 
even the bulk of those who are 
led, are not without their own ima¬ 
gined consequence. From the very 
■ conditions of their separation, the 
habits, enjoyments, and social in¬ 
tercourse of congregations thus de¬ 
tached from the Churcli, and in op¬ 
position to it, ale peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and some of them are affect¬ 
ed by the importance and respecta¬ 
bility of the party to which they 
are attached. In a chapel of ease, 
the ^ride of party, the desire to 
rulc^and the enjoyment of an ex- 
tenSive circle of cler'cal and coin- 
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inon friends, are limited and cir¬ 
cumscribed; and tlicreforc we can 
consider nothing except pure ^no- 
lij^es, and an attachment to the 
Churcli, which can direct the appii- 
cation. There fs no intcraourse 
he tween chapels. They form no se¬ 
parate or distinct body. Their 
ministers stand on their own indi¬ 
vidual merit, respectability, and 
usefulness. They covet no eccle¬ 
siastical authority, but, in simpli¬ 
city and sincerity, and from a high 
regard alone to the Establishment, 
the}^ wish as proselytes of the gate 
to h(i held in its communion; while 
one party of the Church, without 
llie shadow of danger, or possibili¬ 
ty of injury to tlicir character or 
interests, endeavour to exclude 
them. They would rather throw 
them into the arms of the Seces¬ 
sion, than receive them into their 
own. They would rather allow 
men over whom they have no con- 
tioul to direct their religious and 
political opinions, than employ 
tlieir own licentiates and elmrcliv 
ijourts to do them all the good in 
their power. 

Some men affect to talk about 
the dignity and usefulness of the 
Church. We allow botli the terms 
to be appropriate. The one re¬ 
spects her political, and the other 
her ecclesiastical influence, and 
both have their existence and reali¬ 
ty, not in the dry forms by which 
an impassable hedge is planted a- 
bout her, but in the respectability 
and number of those who adhere 
to her communion. A Church 
without a people is not merely a 
body without a soul, but it is a 
body mouldering in the grave, 
a skeleton of dry bones. 

These general grounds of the 
expediency of chapels of case are, 
with the exception above, ably 
stated in Mr Somerville's speSch ; 
and the conclusion from them js so 
, iriesislible, that the only vva;y'* to 
^escape from it is to assent as is 
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somelimcs done, that there is a ge« 
iicralldcvsire In tlic ministers of the 
esiiibiislimc'iil to suppoit chapels of 
ease in all eases when they are ne- 
cessaiy. 

This vffil 1)0 p:n't!y underStomi 
by .'ittendiiig to the merits of the 
particidar case to winch Mr S.’s 
speech allude.'>. An individual case 
can he of no faitlicr importance 
than to iliiwtrate the general pini- 
ciples of those w<ho oppose chapels, 
and theii' ardour in the opposition ; 
but the consider,ition of them may 
be of some advantage in turning 
the attention of the public to the 
gicat danger of deiiichiog the 
minds of the roininunity from the 
Establishment. 

It is a notorious fact, that the 
cstabhslied^hurelies in kdmburgh 
have not increased w'ith the popu¬ 
lation, and, on the other haird, 
that the Secession m tliis city has 
increased to an alarming degree 
since the period that the town has 
been so much enlarged by new 
buildings. A slioit statement of 
facts during the last lliii ty years 
will point out this cicaily to our 
readers. 

In 1788 , there wcic in Edino 
buigli twelve dissenting meeting¬ 
houses of all kinds, with seats in 
them for 84-00 sitters. In 1818, 
there are in all thirty-one meet¬ 
ing-houses, able to acccj«nmudate 
20,41-1 sitters, making an addition, 
since that period, of 12,041. In 
discussing this question, these 
facts were, as they niu^t be. ad¬ 
mitted by both sides. In the same 
year 1788, there were fourteen 
established churches and chapels, 
giving accoramodatioi) to 19,565. 
There hav-» been built since that 
time two churclie.s and two chapels 
connected with the Establishment, 
containing seats for 4,125 ; and 
from this .statement it appears, 
that tfie increase of the Secession, 
coinpitred with the Church, has been 
as three to one. 
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Ailiiullinf^ those f:uLs, the oh- 
jeot fil' those who opp’ojied tile new 
ihjjj'J v-.is to prove, ilnt ni the 
\vh(j!<; churi'lies nnd meeting•hou>es 
theie v.'iis siilIi';iont ju'Conimoclii- 
i^\)iri‘or tlic whole popuVition. In 
on!('/ to shew tlfcir sueress, it wit] 
he iK'cessni yto give their own Ktiito 
jTient‘-. We |imy first ohscive, 
linwi'vcr, that Lite aliove areoiint of 
llie chnrehcx, ehupels nfcasc, and 
tli'-sc'inino inee'mf,'liouscs, inehules 
in it tlie !n’(onnuo<l.\tion of lltc 
Ciinoo''e.le aiul St Cuthbert’s pa¬ 
rishes, and lepeat, that llic whole 
seats, al'U'i df ilneting those who arc 
not yet oeeiipiod, ani'^ those who 
me oeenpied hv dissenters from 
the fountly, aimnint to ."f,8dl. 
'i’he qiicslion, however, was con- 
sideralily ]'ei|de>a'd the state¬ 
ments on tlie siile opposite to the 
fliapol, inelr.thng in tlieir enlfiila- 
tioii the (hnielies, chapels, &c. in 
the parivhes of North and Soiitli 
Lt'itlt. Wlicii these were addeil, 
the whole houses f(>r religious wor¬ 
ship within tlie bounds thus tahen, 
.iinnimled to (ifty-six, being one- 
seventh pait more than the foily- 
< iglil staled above. We will not 
be very fai wrnn;j thougb we .should 
l.ike ilie sitters in J..eitli at a pro- 
poiiion of the numbers netually 
taken in Edinbingh and the sub¬ 
urbs. In other wovd.s, if we add 
the se\e,iilli p.irt of 34',8."1 to that 
number, we will liave the whole 
.sitter.s of the whole district in ques¬ 
tion; and lomakcthis nroundnitni- 
ber, tliough unfavourable to ibecba- 
jiel, it amounts to 40,()00 tiittcrs. 

The moderate party of the 
C'hurrh, in opposition to the Jaw 
and piaeticc of the country, insist-, 
ed iliat dissenting mc«iing-houses 
weic a legal accommodation for the 
people, because they were in ac¬ 
tual existence ; and tltorcforc, that 
there was no necessity for erecting 
a new chaj.el or el unci), provided 
rho.se \vhich wcir already built 


were sufficient to accommodate that 
proportion of the inhabitants wbii b 
tht;. law provides, for, and which in 
all cases is taken at one-half of tiic 
piipulation. Tlie next thing they 
had So do, therefore, was,, either to 
make the population to be provided 
for equal to the actual seats, or to 
make the houses for icligious wor¬ 
ship capable of holding the whole 
sitters. 

I'lie population of Edinburgh 
and its submb.s, togctlier witli the 
parisliesnf Noitli and South I icith. 
iiy the census of J Sll, and the ad > 
ditionsmadesince, does not amount 
to less than 112,0C0, oi r>fj,000&it- 
ter.s. To holil these, it wa.s found 
that there were exactly 5(i place;:, 
of v/orship; and it requned no¬ 
thing more to give easy and com* 
for!able accommodation to the peo¬ 
ple, thaii to admit one thousand 
into every rlmreh. On this gr#|id 
llie iiuc.stiun was determined be- 
foic the As.sembly. It was unfor¬ 
tunate', however, fur the statement, 
that for tliese 5(),000 sittcis, there 
were, liy cniimcratieiH actually ta¬ 
ken, and the ealcnlation for Leith 
above made, no mote than 40,000 
Seats. If wc were to take the avc- 
lage number over all the cburelie.s 
and meeting-houses in Scotland, 
wc would find that .'500 sitters will 
be a sufficient allowance. In Edin¬ 
burgh, however, where the churches 
and .some of the meeting-houses 
arc large, the average number is 
Ibund to be 72.'5, and this, in what¬ 
ever way it is taken, leaves 1.6,000 
sittcr.s unprovided for. Wlien we 
add to this, that Edinbuigli and 
Leith areju.st now increasing at a 
\Talio equal to sitters of one churcli 
annuall 3 q we will see the extremr 
foUj' of icfiising a chapel of ease 
wlicrever it may be demanded, to 
assist in accommodating this in- 
cieasing and overwhelming popu¬ 
lation. 

Another ground fot refusing thi-’ 
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chapol was, the number of seats 
nrKjrcnpied in tlic present ehurclics 
•-(f Kdiuburgh and Leilh. This 
nnmijcr was found to ainount|J;o 
2000 ; and.it is^possiblc thaf tliis 
is eotre«t!y stafed, as ini equal 
number of unoccupied seats is 
found in the dissenting meeting¬ 
houses-, rontainiug, as wc have 
stated above, nearly the same 
number of scats with Established 
churches and chapels. This was 
triumphantly urged as an irre- 
sistil)le reason for refusing tlic ap¬ 
plication of nearly the same nmu- 
l>ei' df people for a chapel of ease, 
^’here apparently was sulheient 
room for those who were .seeking 
relief; and it was stated with gieat 
humour, that if tlic.se seats were 
to be found in a variety of churches, 
the persons requesting a cliapel 
might surely find something .suit¬ 
able to their taste in the vaiioiis 
gifts of the ministers who discharge 
their duty in them. This was an 
insult to the feelings and riglits af 
men, and p\;occedcd on the sup- 
‘position, that no chapel could be 
giiinted to a large town till the 
seats in the cliurchcs occu¬ 

pied,—a condition which never can 
be fulfilled, and therefore fatal to 
every future ap[)lication of this 
kind. Tile letting of seats is an 
airaiigement inaiie for the conve- 
nicncy of tliose who let them, and 
sanctioned only by the consent of 
those who choose to take them. 
Every person in Scotland, by the 
conetrtution of the Church, and the 
law of the country, has a right to 
be accommodated in his ow'n pa- 
rish-church| when he complies with 
the terms of his admission to it. 
—But in Edinburgh the inhabit- 
.'ints may sit, if they choose to 
pay for it, in any church of tl.e 
corpoiation; find therefore,* the 
magistrates and church-courts have 
no riglit tK>, compel the si^*crs 
in any parish to go to astotlur. 


ofJui.se. :>lt 

wlieiil they •may iiapjicn (n find 
roomi Bi'side^, it i.s a fact wo!! 
known, that wild her the .scats of 
the clnuclic.s .iro lot or not, there 
are many/moio tliaii liOOO people 
who cons/intly rui'cive lustruttioa 
in them witliout having any scats. 
The sort of reasoning iliiidcil low.is 
tvcll put up, forthc [uupuso of |no- 
ducing an cjJ'ect in a })opa!ar as.soni- 
bly; but thouL^ji tlic nnocciipicd 
scuts in the churches >,010 much 
greater than the miinbcr slated, il 
could never be I'airly used as a rea¬ 
son for relu.sinc: acconiniodation to 
an excess of population, having it in 
their wish To sock accommodation 
in the Clnircli, and in iIk'u- power 
to find it in the Scce'Sioii. 

The ilnirclies in tlie gieat towns 
in England are not betU'c filkd 
tlian oars, and yet the Government 
of the country Iiave made it a jiai- 
liamentary coiucin to proeme new 
cluirches and chapels of ease; and 
a large sain of money i.s to be 
granted for that |)urj)use. The 
morals of the common people may 
have been corrupted by the vv■lm^ 
of religions iiislriidion, but tins is 
not the sole, nor is it tiie c-liief 
reason foi* the hourly and nitcr- 
lerence of GovcrjiiriJiil. Tlie in¬ 
tolerant and nuriow policy of what 
is termed the High Church, has 
forced the gieat body of the people 
into the dis.scntiiig inteiest. The 
Chinch, by maintaining its dignity, 
has lost its importance. It is a go¬ 
vernment withoatsuhjtcts,aiHi like¬ 
ly soon to have nothing except its 
forms and its revenues to support 
its respectability. The Govcin- 
ment has opened its eye.s to* the 
danger, a^d the above is one re¬ 
medy provided against it, leaving 
u.s to Judge whetlur an application 
of the kind wc are discus.sing wi^uld 
h ive been rejected in England a.s 
it ljas*been with us, 

•All the measures of government, 
indeed, in* u.s far as the .safety ot 
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the state wili permit, ote calmlat- 
ed to y the initicls.of thf peo¬ 
ple. I* is the {>lory and boast of 
our lice constitution, that it is ne- 
ci.'ss.'fry not only to secui t the rights 
of all ranks of t!tc pcojirc, but to 
gain their approbation. The ob¬ 
ject of tliose who oppose the mea¬ 
sures of goyermnent, from the most 
moderate to tlie most jrioleni, are 
directed to the s.^'inc point; and, 
on all sides, the appeal is made to 
the people at laigc: While the ni¬ 
ters of our Inciaiehy think it c.\pe- 
dieiit to pay little attention to the 
opinions of t!ie people. In their 
hiimlile sphere they thiiik they are 
doing good service to the country, 
by pui.sumg a conduct directly op. 
posito to the wise policy of the 
wi.scst men in the administration. 

From the little we have seen and 
heard of this question, wc arc con¬ 
vinced that, if the facts connected 
with it had been brought to proof, 
seven-tenths of the clergy of Scot¬ 
land would have .supported this 
chapel. 'J’hoso which wo have al¬ 
ready .stated may, in some measure, 
shew that the General Assembly 
had blit an imperfect view of the hii- 
siness. What seemed to \^cigli most 
with that venerable Court, was the 
statement respecting the increase of 
-Dissenters in the country. The 
counsel fpr the chapel, in a glowing 
and animated manner, represented 
their growth and increase as alarm¬ 
ing and dangerous. To counteract 
the elTect of his leasoning, it was 
stated on the other side, that there 
is no country where Christianity is 
established, in which there is less 
dissension from the Church and. 
that the whole of thi.s ^description 
of people did not ainount to more 
than one-ninth of the population. 
—This assertion was, doubtless, 
very gratifying to the Assembly, 
but unfortunately it gives no just 
nor precise idea oh the subject. 
It is founded on some loose calcu¬ 


lations made many years ago by an 
eminent Doctor of our Church, and 
it fi confined to the thiee leading 
bpdies of Di.sscnters in the coun¬ 
try. r If it was at all accurate at 
that time, it niu.st have been an 
enumeration of those only who 
were in communion with the Seces¬ 
sion, neither including the remain¬ 
ing part who took the scats, nor far 
le.ss the whole {lopulation. 

The pamphlet from which the 
statement of one-ninth is taken, was 
written more than thirty years ago, 
and wc sincerely believe that the 
pci son who laid the facts which it 
contains before the Assembly, waf 
firmly persuaded of its application 
to the present times; for there is 
an opinion floating in the minds of 
many of.thc ministers of the Church 
respecting the Secession, which the 
examination of the facts will not 
support. " 'riicir division.s, their 
weak cnngrcgation.s, and the dis¬ 
tress of the times,” say they, “ have 
not only placed them in a worse 
condiliou than they w/;re twenty or 
twcuty-fivc years ago, but tliey 
will cvciilually reduce and destroy 
llieiu.” On this subject it i.s worth 
winlc to state the facts, not merely 
to demonstrate that the As-scp^ly 
had but a veiy imperfect vi^P^. 
llic case before them, but' tesaVa ru 
the country and the cJiurt4s|PKho 
danger,—considering it as^^ppfiliti- 
Ciil d.ingcr alone,—to which they 
are expo.scd. 

The number of congregations at 
this moment in separation frdm the 
Cluirch, and supporting their own 
miin-sters, or paying the necessary 
expence of their accommodation in 
the religious societies to which they 
belong, amounts to upwards of se¬ 
ven hundred, and the churches and 
chapels of ca.se to somewhat more 
thaif one thousand. The former, at 
the most moderate calculation, can- 
noU contain less than cite half of tjie 
seats of all the houses for religioiis 
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worship connected with the Esta¬ 
blished Church. Were we, on tl^e 
oth^r hand, to take the numbers 
of persons who receive religious in-% 
structiun in the Cliurch, and aincng 
the Dissenters, wc hesitate not to 
s.iy, that the latter would divide 
the country with the Establishment. 
Let any of our readers compaic 
these facts with the assertion, that 
the Dissenters are no more than 
one-ninth of the population. 

Dr Chalmers, in some part of his 
various and important Works, has 
maintained, that the increase of the 
Secession must bring exertion on 
ln& part of the established clergy 
to meet the danger; and therefore, 
that there are certain limits to 
which this increase may extend, 
and beyond which it cannot go. 
Wc have no doubt that llic Seces¬ 
sion in this respect has been of ad¬ 
vantage to the Cliincli. But the 
respectability of the Secession, the 
talent, industry, and zeal of its 
clergy, increase also as their field 
of jiisefulncss ii# enlarged. From 
the year 36 to the year 88 of last 
century, their increase was gradual, 
but slow. Partiality to thcChurch 
was, during that period, a predo¬ 
minant feeling in the country; the 
eleigy among the Dissenters were 
not educated as they now are; the 
country was not distracted by po¬ 
litical discussions, in which the, 
lower ranks of society were inte¬ 
rested ; and it might have been 
then predicted, that the Church, by 
the increasing popularity and assi¬ 
duous attention of her ministers, 
would maintain its own ground, or 
at least yield no more than one* 
ninth of the population to the dis¬ 
senting interest. Prudent ma¬ 
nagement, joined to the increasing 
respectability of the Established 
clergy, might doubtless have veri¬ 
fied the prediction. A sufficient 
number of new •churches in the* 
great towns; and chapels of easdi.! 
the country, might have prevented 
Von. II. • S 
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the c\ll. do not maintain, 

however, with Mr S. that tliesi; 

, should have been planted at thq call 
of disatlection and prejudice; but 
if they had ,6ecn erected in all largo' 
villages and countr^’-towns, whero 
the population could not be contain¬ 
ed ill the parish-clmicb, and in the 
remote parts of countiy.parishcs„ 
wiicre the distance made attend¬ 
ance on the parish-church incon¬ 
venient, the talent, respectability, 
and uunibeis which are now set in. 
array against the Establishment, 
would have been ananged under 
its banners, ;«ul placed under its? 
controul. Instead of this, our rulers 
in ecclesiastical matters have look¬ 
ed with a jealous eye on the in¬ 
crease of chapels of ease, while they 
have been blind to the inciease of 
Dissenters. 

We arc happy to he able to lay 
this increase before the public dol¬ 
ing the last twenty-five years. 

Ill 1818 the mectin>;-liouses 
of Presbyterians and Dis¬ 
senters in Scotland arc, 43;? 
In 17;)3, - - 28f> 

Making a^i increase of lOO 

The Congiegational Unihn of 
Scotland, against which tJic 
(Tcneral Assembly issued 
a very animated pastora^ 
charga, did not exist iu 
1798, and they have now 
congregations to the a- 
inOOnt of - - f)0 

, Total increase, 210 

In these twenty-five yeais the 
Dissenter have added 210 meet- 
ing-liouses, or liave nearly doubled 
their funner numi.cr, Since last 
Assembly, the chapel in quMtion, 
and a inceting-bousc, have been 
adfleda^d from* this statement, 
which has been veiy accurately 
taken,’’the friepds of the Establi.sh- 
ment will be able to judge whether 
the rfSpectab’l'ty cf the Cliuixh i«i 

3 ' 
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"ainiii'f, or likely td gain. Ion the 
Secession. • • 

TJie respectable author of the 
life ol DrErskhie lately published, 
•lia^ .sufTgested a plan for bringing 
the Secession Back to the Church ; 
and it is no otl’.er than 'giving a 
facility to their meeting-houses be¬ 
coming chapels of ease. But the 
objections to it ane, Iji, That 
houses already connected with one 
or other of the classes of Dissent¬ 
ers, would not now avail them- 
.sclvcs of the offer, were it made to 
them ; and 2f/(y, That there seems 
to be no great disposition on the 
part of the Church to make it. But 
we have no doubt, that if two 
hundred chapels of case had been 
in time erected in proper stations 
in the country, the Secession would 
have been in u condition no more 
Hourishing nor extended than it 
was in the year 1750; and that if 
proper encouragement were now 
given to the erection of such cha¬ 
pels, the farther increase of Dis^ 
senters would be very much re- ■ 
tarded. This, indeed, since the 
increasing respectability of the 
Church has so completely failed, is 
the only/iieans in lier power to 
maintain a connection with the 
body of the people; and we will 
venture to say, that the advantages 
to tiitt poor alone wilt be a sufficient 
compensation for any inconveiii- 
ency that can be apprehended or 
stated against this measure. 

Upon the whole, the refusal of the 
(amoral Assembly to erect ibis cha¬ 
pel will not call for very deep' re- 
giet, it iLiiave the etfect of direct¬ 
ing the public mind strongly to the . 
consideViVtion of .he subject of 
chapels of case in general; for ijfc 
think that nothing more than ififs' 
is requisite to inttodirce a very dif¬ 
ferent policy from that which, in 
this case, has been so perseverrng- 
ly followed. 


Tales of My Landlord, Second 
Series, collected and arranged hy 
* Jedediak Cleishholham, School- 
^ master and Parish-Clerk of c5 an- 
derrleugk. 4 vols. Constable 
4* Cof Edinburgh, 1 8, 

, The author of this romance ha.‘. 
certainly erected against himself 
higher standard of criticism than is 
usually applied to a mere work of 
imagination, and accordingly, if wo 
had any deficiency to notice, or 
faults to find out, it would only be 
in a reference to his former splen¬ 
did doings, and not at all from anv 
preconception on our part of wB?ft 
it behoved him to perform. But, 
in truth, we have no faults to point 
out, and scarcely any delects to no¬ 
tice ; for wc liave been .so much 
delighted with the tale itself, and 
with the wonderful powers of its 
matchless author, that we never so 
much as once bethought ourselves 
of our official fastidiousness, and 
had in fact fairly got to the end of 
■ it, without once uidng our censorial 
]>encil on the margin of the page. 
In setting out, pcrhap.s, weweiea 
little staggered with the improba¬ 
bility that two young Edinburgh 
lawyers, and their imfortunate cli¬ 
ent, (who in this instance are Peter 
Pattieson's authorities), could tell 
the. assistant dominie of Gander- 
cleugh so long a story over •their 
claret at the VVallace Inn, particu¬ 
larly after having been thrown from 
the top of a mail-coach into the 
river Gander. This, however, is 
a mere trifle; and we are fairly left 
' to conclude, that the ingenious and 
indu.strious pedagogue drew up the 
amusing narrative, entitled “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian,'* from the 
memoranda which on that occasiau 
he had been fortunate enough to 
draw from the conversation of hij 
hospitable entertaiiier.s. 

Evciy one kn®#s Ftory 
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is connected witli tlic ** Porteous 
Mob,” which took place in ourGude 
Town in the year 1736; an^ of 
which unpSi'alleicd exploit the 
thor gives a vcfy entertainmg ac¬ 
count, mixed up with his usual 
most lively and graphical descrip¬ 
tions both of persons and things. 
The incidents which constitute the 
body of the work are engrafted 
upon the event now mentioned, 
by means of a fiction, whicli le- 
presents one of the principal actors 
therein as the Ibver of a young 
woman, who, at the period the 
jaol was forced and Porteous de- 
‘livered up to the indignation of 
the populace, was confined in one 
of the cells upon the charge of 
child-min der. The teiualc in ques¬ 
tion is the youngest daughter of 
David Deans, a cowfeeder at St 
Leonards, and who it .should seem, 
having been seduced by the noto¬ 
rious George Robertson, had been 
prevailed upon by him to conceal 
her pregnancy; and thus, without 
the knowldlge of her rclatioiKs, in 
due time became a mother, in 
the house of a furious unpiincipled 
hag, to whose care she had been 
committed by her paramour. The 
child was taken from her during a 
brain-fever which followed her deli¬ 
very; but whether it had been 
murdered, or w'as still alive, poor 
Effie Deans knew not. The cow- 
feeder, who by the bye is describ 
cd throughout as a sturdy Came- 
rpttian, has another daughter about 
ten years older than Effie, whose 
name is Jean-—an incomparable 
damsel for integrity, affection, and 
firmness*of mind. This good girl 
having been persuaded to give the 
meeting, at a midnight hpur behind 
Salisbury Ctaigs, to her sister’s lo¬ 
ver, is practised upon by him, with 
all the arts of intimidation*and in¬ 
treaty, ^ induce her to giva favour- 
' able evide'nce. Jennie reserves her 
intentions till the day* of trial, 
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giviijg none other assumnee than 
thatVhe will be guided by the dic¬ 
tates of religion and of conscience 
Even her fat her, the stoical, rigid 
David Deans, c.'icrislies the* liqpe 
that, on this otaMston, her sisterly 
affection will overpower her literal 
adherence to ti nth, and carry her to 
acknowledge before the judges, that 
Effie had,made known to her the 
condition in which she found her¬ 
self. The casuistry with which the 
old man endeavours to reconcile his 
paiCnul feelings with a connivance 
at prcvaiicalion on the part of his 
eldest dayghtcr, is strikingly true 
at once to nature and to the par¬ 
ticular character of the fanatic in 
who.se mouth it is put; and it is 
moreover detailed to the reader in 
a highly masterly style.—The day 
fixed for the trial at length arrives, 
'and Eflic Deans is placed ;tt tlie 
bai’; but the principal witness for 
the exculpation, namely, our he¬ 
roine Jeanie, linn to her purpose 
of telling the truth aiul nothing 
but the truth, could only reply to 
all the prompting and leading <|ues- 
tions of her .si.ster’s counsel,— 
“ Alack ! alack ! she never bicath- 
ed word to me about it.” 

The unfortunate girl is, of course, 
found guilty, and sententB of death 
is pronounced ; upon which Jeanie 
Deans forms the roma^iiic and ap¬ 
parently impracticable resolution of 
going to London, to implore the 
royal clemency in beliulf of lici 
sister. The journey to the nieiio- 
polis is attended with many .secon¬ 
dary events, and among others 
with the recognition ol' George Ro¬ 
bertson at the house of his fatlicr, 
a dignifed clergyman ; and here 
she fiiuLs, that the rca\ name of hci 
8ister’.s seducer is Staunton, that 
he is highly connected in the ncigli- 
bourhood, that he had led a very 
wild and dissolute life, to the great 
* distress of his worthy parent, and 
that he*had been but lately received 
s 2 
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"aiiiii)/', or likely tfl gain,|on the 
Seex'ssutn- • " 

Tlie respectable author of the 
life of Dr Krskjne lately publisbedj 
• hak .sujigested a plan for bringing 
tlic Secession Hack to the Church i 
and it is no other than’givirfg a 
facility to their meeting-houses be¬ 
coming chapels of ease. But the 
objections to it anc, Ij/, That 
houses already t^onnccted with one 
or other of the clatiscs of Dissent¬ 
ers, would not now avail them¬ 
selves of the offer, were it made to 
them ; and 2 dly^, That there seems 
to be no great disposition on the 
part of the Church to make it. But 
wc have no doubt, that if two 
iuiudrcd chapels of ease had been 
in time erec ted in proper stations 
in the country, the Secession would 
liave been in a condition no more 
flourishing nor extended than it 
was in the year IT-'iO; and that if 
proper encouragement were now 
given to the erection of such cha¬ 
pels, the farther increase of Dis-^ 
senters would be very much re¬ 
tarded. This, indeed, since the 
increasing respectability of the 
Church has so completely failed, is 
the onlyjncans in lier power to 
maintain a connection with the 
body of the people; and we will 
venture to say, that the advantages 
to tl* poor alone will be a sufficient 
compensation for any inconveni- 
cncy that can be apprehended or 
slated against this measure. 

Upon the whole, the refusal of the 
General Assembly to erect this cha¬ 
pel will not call for very deep rc- 
giet, if ithavc the effect of direct¬ 
ing the public mind strongly to the. 
consideration of ..he subject of 
chapels of case in genera); for we 
think that nothing more than 
is requisite to introduce a very dif¬ 
ferent policy from that which, in 
this case, has been so persevering- 
ly followed. ‘ 
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The author of this romance has 
certainly erected against himself a 
higher standard of criticism than is 
usually applied to- a mere work of 
imagination, and accordingly, if wc 
had any deficiency to notice, or 
faults to find out, it would only be 
in a reference to his former splen¬ 
did doings, and not at all from anv 
preconception on our part of wi!?ft 
it behoved him to perform. Buti 
in truth, wc have no faults to point 
out, and scarcely any defects to no¬ 
tice ; for wc have been so mucli 
delighted with the tale itself, and 
with the wonderful powers of its; 
matchle.ss author, that we never so 
much as once bethought ourselvc.s 
of our official fastidiousness, and 
had in fact fairly got to the end of 
it, without once uaiig our censorial 
pencil on the margin of the page. 
In setting out, perlwps, weweiea 
little staggered with the improba¬ 
bility that two young Edinburgh 
lawyers, and their unfortunate cli¬ 
ent, (who in this instance are Peter 
Pattieson’s authorities), could tell 
the assistant dominie of Gander- 
cleugh so long a^tory over -their 
claret at the Wai^ee Inn, particu¬ 
larly after having been thrown from 
the top of a mail-coach into the 
river Gander. This, however, is 
a mere trifle; and we are feirly left 
to conclude, that the ingenious and 
industrious pedagogue drew up tlie 
amusing narrative, entitled “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian,” from the 
^ manoranda which on that occasiau 
he had been fortunate enough to 
draw from the conversation of hi.; 
hospitable entertainers. 

Every one knmfs rfor) 
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is connected witli tlic '* Porteous 
Mob,” which took place in ourGude 
Town in the year 1786 ; and of 
which unpSi’alleled exploit the «U“ 
thor gives a vefy entertaini«g ac¬ 
count, mixed up with his usual 
most lively and graphical descrip¬ 
tions both of persons and things. 
The incidents which constitute the 
body of the work are engrafted 
upon the event now mentioned, 
by means of a fiction, which le- 
presents one of the principal actors 
therein as the lover of a young 
woman, who, at the period the 

^ jaol was forced and Porteous de¬ 
livered up to the indignation of 
the populace, was confined in one 
of the cells upon the charge of 
child-murder. The female in ques* 
tion is the youngest daughter of 
David Deans, a cowfeeder at St 
Leonards, and who it should seem, 
having been seduced by the noto¬ 
rious Geoige Robertson, had been 
prevailed upon by him to conceal 
her pregnancy; and thus, without 

• the knowlAige of her relations, in 
due time became a mother, in 
the house of a furious unprincipled 
hag, to whose care she had been 
committed by her paramour. The 
child was taken from her during a 
brain-fever which followed her deli¬ 
very ; but whether it had been 
murdered, or was still alive, poor 
Effie Deans knew not. The cow- 
feedcr, who by the bye is describ 
ed throughout as a sturdy Came- 
roaian, has another daughter about 
ten years older than Effie, whose 
name is Jean—an incomparable 
damsel for integrity, aifeiption, and 
firmness'of mind. This good girl 
having been persuaded to give the 
meeting, at a midnight hour behind 
Salisbury Craigs, to her sister's lo¬ 
ver, is practised upon by him, with 
all the arts of intimidation*and in¬ 
treaty, induce her to givo favour- 

• able evidAce. Jeanic reserVes her 
intentions till the day* of trial, 


giving none other assurance than 
that^lie will be guided by the dic¬ 
tates of religion and of consciencc, 
Even her father, the stoical, rigid 
David Deans, cherishes the* hqpe 
that, on this occasion, her sisterly 
afFccrton will overpower her literal 
adherence to tiuth, and carry her to 
acknowledge before the judges, that 
Effie had„made known to her the 
condition in which she found her¬ 
self. The casuistry with winch the 
old man endeavours to reconcile his 
paiental feelings with a conniv.mce 
at prevarication on the part of his 
eldest dai^ghter, is strikingly true 
at once to nature and to tlie par¬ 
ticular character of the fanatic in 
whose mouth it is put; and it is 
moreover detailed to the reader in 
a highly masterly style.—The day 
fixed for the. trial at length arrives, 
■and Effie Deans is placed at the 
biU'; but the principal witness lor 
the exculpation, namely, our he¬ 
roine Jeanie, firm to her purpose 
of telling the tiiUh and nothing 
but the truth, could only reply to 
all the pn)tn[>tingand leading (jiies- 
tions of iier .sister’s counsel,— 
“ Alack ! alack ! she never bieatli- 
ed word to me about it." 

TJie unfortunate girl is, of course, 
found guilty, and sentence of death 
is pronounced j upon which Jeanie 
Deans forms the roma^itic and ap¬ 
parently impracticable resolution of 
going to London, to implore tlic 
royal clemency in bclialf of her 
Bister. The journey to the metro- 
polls is attended with many .secon¬ 
dary events, and among others 
with the recognition of George Ro¬ 
bertson at the house of lii.s tather, 
a digris^od clcrgyiuan; and licrc 
she finds, that the real name of hei 
sister’.s seducer is Staunton, that 
he is highly connected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that he had led a very 
wild and dissolute life, to the great 
distress of his worthy parent, and 
that he*liad been but lately received 
I o • • . ' 
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as a rt’tiiniin" proiligiU iindei the 
paternal iijo/'. All tliis inforniftion 
she flp)i'<’s iWini himseli’; and he 
farther a'lSiii os lier, that upon hear¬ 
ing of hffie’s condemnation lie had 
aef out on horsel^ck for London, 
•M'lili the intention of presenting 
himself before Sir K. Waljiole, to 
fovenant with him for the pardon 
of her sister, upon the promise, 
that he should secinc for the ven¬ 
geance of Jaw the principal ring- 
(eaxlcr in the Porteoiis mob. His 
horse had broken down on the 
road, and he was now confined to 
a sick-room ; but lie iiitrealcd of 
her to use the same hribifwith the 
Premici'* and to save the life of Effie 
at the oxpence of his own.—At the 
period in ciuestion, the government 
was vested in the hands of Caro¬ 
line, the consort oi" George II. who 
was so greatly enmged at the in¬ 
sult, and open defiance of her au¬ 
thority, which were manifested in 
the afl’air of I’orteous, that she 
had imbibed a thorough dislike for 
the whole Scntisli nation. It was 
thcrcfoic a matter of no small dif- 
liculty to obtain a gracious hearing 
in behalf of any person connected 
with Scotland, and more particu¬ 
larly with Edinhuigh ; but the vir¬ 
tuous aniL affectionate Jcanic had 
procured a letter and other vouch¬ 
ers addi ossed to the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, that Icrmwned patriot, sel- 
dicr, and slatcsnmn. The letter 
:lic received liom the hands of Mr 
heiihen Jhitlci, at tlial timea.ssist- 
ant schoolmaster of Liblieiton, 
docent young man, who had been 
the companion of Iier childhood, 
•uid otic of whose anccstois had 
b' cn insiiumcntal in saving the 
litieof the Duke’s giandfutlier. The 
introduction to his Grace, and the 
subsequent interview with the 
li^ueeii at Richmond, arc admirahly 
conceived and pourtraj'ed. All flie 
power and ciu liantmentofamiglity • 
,'cnius lay hold upon the Kaclei’ij 


mind, and llic deep emotions of 
sympathy which agitate his heart, 
bear* the most unequivocal testi¬ 
mony to the nalunilnes# of all the 
words and action? which the au¬ 
thor places before him. Her Ma¬ 
jesty IS completely softened by 
Jeanie’s nariative and appeal, pio- 
miscs, as was her way, to intcr- 
cede,with tlic king, and finally dis¬ 
misses the petitioner with the pre- 
sent of a needle-case containing a 
bank-note for L. 50. 

'riie pardon granted to Effie 
Deans was burdened with the con¬ 
dition of fourteen years exile from 
her native countiy, but this a- 
ward happens to prove no hard¬ 
ship, lor the youthful culprit is no 
sooner released fiorn prison, than 
she is carried to England and altcr- 
wards to Italy by lier lover, Mr 
Staunton; where she receives a 
good cilucatioii,and isthcrcliy qua¬ 
lified to partake with him, as her 
husband, the wealth and honour of 
winch lie becomes possessed upon 
the death of a rich luiele,* The Duke 
gives Butler a chinch-living on the 
Highland border, where Jeanie of 
coui.se bcconrics lady of the manse; 
and old David, her father, is pro¬ 
moted to the superintendence of a 
stock-farm, which the same bene¬ 
volent nobleman had set apart I'or 
the improvement of black cattle 
and milch-cows. After a few years, 
the young couple, now Sir George 
and Lady Stuunlon, visit their 
Scotish friends in the west, in the 
hope ol being able to discover, 
among a hand of fmngglers or 
gypsies, some traces of their son, 
who, they were made to understand, 
1 ) 3 ' the dying confession ot the 
wretch in whose house the child 
was born, had been put into the 
hands'of a female vagrant whofre- 
quciUec^ the conltncs of Lennox 
mid Ar^lesliire. Upon entering a 
lhicket*near Uoseneatb, Sii^Georgc 
is attacked by a party of those out’- 
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J xws, wlio at tliat pcn'od infested 
the western counties, and is assp.s- 
siiirtted, it is tltpu/^lit, by the himd 
of his own son. Her lajlyship sogn 
afterwards retired to the continent, 
where, if is said, she spent the re¬ 
sidue of her days in practising the 
austerities of the lloniish chutch. 
Meanwhile, happy in each otlicr, 
ill the prosperity of fheir family, 
and the love and honour of all who 
knew them, the Rev. Reuben But¬ 
ler, and Jcanic his wife, lived bc- 
Iqved and died lamented. 

B^jsides the characteis mcnlion- 
Vrd in the above sketcli of tlie tale. 
There are several others of a secon- 
ilury order, among whom wc enn- 
?iot fail to mention Mr Saddletree, 
an honest hurgher of Edinburgh, 
who had run mad about law,— iukI 
his worthy spouse, a bustling mana¬ 
ging woman, rcmaikablc only for 
■A good share of common sense, and 
for combining some practical bene¬ 
volence with much worldly wis 
Horn. There is Madge Wildfiiv, 
.too, a maniac, the victim and tool 
of smugglers, gypsies, and rob 
bers, who, on particular occasions, 
is made to say, and sing, some 
very striking things. Ratclifle, a 
rolonncd highwayman, and imder- 
tmnkey in the “ Herat of Mid¬ 
lothian," is a fine specimen of the 
less blood-lhii’sty knights of the 
pad ; ami the good impressions 
which aie occasionally made on ins 
obdurate heart, arc finely brought 
out by the cliaracteristic touehes of 
this ablcauthor. OfCaptainKnock- 
dunder, a proud ostentatious High- 
hinder, we are willing to hope that 
the picture’ is a little caricatured ; 
imrsmuch ns we arc slow in belief, 
that any chief, or representative of 
a chief, would so far insult com¬ 
mon decency, as to smoke his pipe 
in, churcli during the whole il-ngth 
of a sermon. In other rospe^’ts we 
, wre fully pcfsuaded, that theVap- 
. tain is not altngetlicr a ctctiture of 

o C’ 


imagliation.' The two lairds of 
,Dumuiedilies, father and son, are 
queer productions; hut we me not 
to judge diiginatically of mankind, 
from any c\tcnt of ex leiii'nctJ da- 
rived from timet fS<«Titia!lv dif- 
Icrcnl' and among the oddities 
which now and tlien appear airmng 
human beings, there may be such 
cxtruor(lin.vy bipeds as the two just 
mentioned. » 

Exit acts from a work of this 
kind would serve httle better to 
give an idea of its general merit, 
than the fool's biick of the house 
he meant tp sell; hut for tlie grati¬ 
fication of such as may not have yet 
seen the original, we shall give a 
few jiaiagraphs without any .p.'ftfi- 
iTilar selection. Tlie followingqiio- 
tation describes the interview of the 
two sisters in pi ison the cveitmg 
before the trial of Ellie, ami affbids 
a very good speciiiieii of tlic natu¬ 
ral and pallietie style in winch the 
whole book is wiitlcn. 

o Yc are ill, Killc," weir flic fii',t nords 
Jciinic couW utter, ‘‘ ye are tcry ill.” 

“ () what wad I j;i’e to be ten tiiiiei 
waur, .leanic," «;te tlie reply—ivhat wad 
I lyi’c to b<',cauld dead ahne tlie U’li o'chiek 
bell the inuin ! And i.ur i'^tlier—but I .ainna 
Ins bairn laiiger now— O ( hue nae friend 
left 111 tlip wailit!—O iliat I were lying dead 
at my mother's side, in Ncwbattle Kirk- 
yard!” 

“ jloiif, la.ssie,” .said R.'iteliSl', willing to 
diow tile interest whicli he absiJutely felt, 
“ dinna be sac dooms down-hc.utul as it’ 
that; there’s inony a tnd hunted tluat’s n» 
killed. Advocate Laiigtalc lias brought 
folk through waur snappers than a' this, 
and tlitrc'.s no a cleverer agent tli.m JV’ichel 
Xovit e’er drew a hill of .suspension. Hang¬ 
ed or unhanged, they aiewetl all’has sic an 
agent and cuutiscd; anc's sure o’ fair play. 
Ye arc a hoiiiiy la>s too, an’ ye w.ad busk 
up your cocHcnionic .a bit; and a bonny 
lass will find favour wi'" judge and jury, 
when tluy would strap up a grewsome carle 
like me lor the fifteenth part of a fleii’s hide 
and tallow, li —n them.” 

“ Ho this homely strain of con.sol.Htion tiit* 
mnuriiers returned no answer; indeed they 
were so luucli lost in their own sorrows as 
to have herotne iuscnjiblc of pro* 
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scnce. “ 0 l i/in ." l*cr elder liUtcr, 
“ how r"il(i y'H conceal j»ur Mtmtion 
from '1 viiiiian, had I deserved this 

at \oiir .1 .r'd i'—yc '’pokcii but ae word 
•—,,(irr^ we iiuj'lit hiie been, and shamed 
veViiis'iit l<ac iH-cn, bat tlii,aw{ii' di&pcn- 
Miion hiLil iicier eomiArwer us.” 

“ And what (’ude wad tliat hue done ?” 
..nsweied the prisoner. “ Na, n.», Jeanic, 
a’ was uwer when I iiiicc l'or"oi what I pni- 
liH'cd when I taulded down the leaf of my 

r. ible. bee,” she s-aid, produchig thesaered 
volume, “ tire boon ojiin.s aye at the place 
o' itsell. O see, Jeanie, wliat afearfu’ scii]>- 
tuve 

“ Jcatiio took her sister’s Bible, and found 
that tile fatal m.irk w.e. made at this iiiipres- 
hive text in the book of .lob; “ He hath 
^tupl)ed me of mj (^lory, ajjd taken the 
erovoi iiom iny head. lie liatli destroyed 
luc on every Mile, and I ani gone. And 
iiiintliope haib he re\..ovixl like a tree.” 

“ Jsim that oner true a doctrine ?” said 
the piisoner—“ I-in my crown, my honour 
removed ? And what .am I but a poot wast¬ 
ed wai'-tliriveii tiec, dug up by the roots, 
and filing out to waste in the highway, that 
limn and beast may tread it nndcr foot ? 1 
thought o’ the honny hit thorn that our fa¬ 
ther rootul out o’ the y.ird last M.iy, when 
it hiul a’ the flush o’ hlossouia on it ; and 
tlicn it lay in iho court till thp beasts had 
troll (Iieni a’ pieces wi’ tlieir feet. 1' little 
Uuiugiit, when { was wac for the bit sflly 
green busli and its lloweis, that J was to 
gang the same gate iny-el.” 

“ O, if ye iind bjxiken a word,” again 
sobbed.fe.iiiie,—“if I were freeth sweartlut 
ye had said but ai?word of how it stude wi’ 
ve, they eouldua hoe touched your life tliis 
day.” 

“ Could theyr n.a ?” said Bffie, wilhsome- 
tlii'ig like i^’ukened intcrc.st—for life is 
deal even to thoic who feel it as a bufthen 
—•* W’lia Uiild ye that, .Teanic 

“ It was :mc tliat kenned what he was 

s. »yiiig weel njitaigh,” replied Jeanie, who 
had a natiu'id nhictance at mentioning 
even the name of her sister’s seducer. 

“ Wha was it ?—1 conjure ye to tcU me,” 
said Kflic, .scitiing herself upright.^—“ Wha 
could tak intesest in sie a east-bye as I mn 
now ?—^Wivs it—WHS it /<?»i 

“ Hoiu.” s;dd flatcliflc, “ *ihat signiftoo 
Itecpnig llie poor lassie in a switlier ?—I’se 
uphiuid if'.s been Iloberlson that learned yc 
dial doctiinewhi n ye saw him at Musdiat’s 
» Cairn.”—Vol. 11 Pp. 197—200. 

« » « • « , 

“ And liiii was liisadvice ■•” were ihetirst 
words she ufU’Kil. • 

“ si, as 1 Jt.ae fell’d ' .v" u rde'tl her 


“ And he wanted you to say something 
to yon folks, tliat wad save my young life,” 
“•lie wanted,” answered Jeanic, “ tljpi, 
I suld be mansworn.” 

• And you tauld him,” said Effie, “ that 
ye waiAa hear o’ commg betwe^ me and 
the death tliat I am to die, and me no 
aughtcen ysar aiild yet ?” 

“ 1 told him,” replied Jeanic, who now 
tfcinbled at the turn which her bister’s re¬ 
flections seemed about to take, “ that I 
dared na .swear to an untruth-” 

“ And what d’ye ca’ an untnith ?” said 
riflie, again ihewing a touch of her former 
spirit—“ Ye are muckle to blame, lass, if 
yc tliiiik a mother would, or could, murder 
her .aiu bairn - Murder ?—I w’.ad hac laid 
down my life just to see a blink o’ its»e’c.” 

“ i do believe,” said Jeanie, “ that yc 
are as innocent of sic a purpose, as the nev.-i^ 
new-born babe itscU,” 

“ I am glad ye do me that justice,” said 
Kffic, haughtily; “ it’s whiles the faut of 
very good folk like you, Jeanic, tliat they 
think h' the rest of tlie waiid arc as bad as 
tlie warst temptations can make them.” 

“ 1 dinna deserve this frae ye, Effie,” 
said her sister, sobbing, and feeling at once 
the injustice of the reproach, and aimpas- 
sion-for the state of mind which dictated it. 

“ iMaybe no, sister,” said Eftk. “ But ye 
art! ?,ngry because I love Bohert .on--How 
can I help loving him, that joves me bettir 
than body and soul hai«h ?—Here he put hk ‘ 
life in a iiift'cr, to break the pikon to let 
me out; and sure am I, had it -tood wi’ hin ■ 
as it stands wtf you”—here she paused and 
was silent. 

“ O, if it stndc wi’ me to save ye wi’ ri I 
of mr/ life !” said Jeanic. 

“ Ay, lass,” said her sister, “thgt’s light¬ 
ly said, but no sae lightly credital, frae am. 
tliat winna ware a word for me ; and if it 
be a wiang word, ye’ll hac time ancugh to 
repent o’t.” 

“ But that word is a grievous sin, and its- 
a deepT oftence when its a sin wilfully and 
presumptuously conimittetl.” 

“ Wed, wed, Jeanic,” said Effie, “ I 
mind a’ about the sins o’ presumption in the 
questions—we’U sjieak nae nnur about this 
matter, and yc may save your breath to say 
your carritch ; and for me. I’ll soon hae nnc 
breath to waste on ony body.” 

“ I must needs say,” interposed Rat- 
clirtc, “ that it’s d—d bard, tliat when 
three words of your moutli would give tlie 
girl tilt chance to nick Moll Blood *, that 
you mdi such scrupling about rapping f to 
them. D—n me, if tliey would take me, if 
I would not rap to all Whatii’yecallnm’o 
fabbs for^ier life—I am used to’t, b-.-t 

• The Gallows. 


Siwearing. 
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bie, for less mattevs. Why, I have sinarkcd 
valf-skin * fifty times in England for a keg 
of brandy.” 

, “ Never speak mair o’t,” said the Jrison- 
‘r. It’s just asweelasit is -andgude 
day, sister; yc keep Mr Ratcliffe wnting 
‘jii —Ye’jJ come ba«k and see me f reckon, 
before”——here she stopped' and became 
deadly pale. 

“ And are we to part in this way,” said 
.fcanic, “ and you in sic deadly peril ? 0, 
Elfic, look but np, and say what ye wad hac 
me do, and I could find in my heart kmaist 
to £ay that I wad do’t.^’ 

No, Jcanic,” replied lu^ sister, after an 
elTort, “ I am better-minded now. At my 
best, I was never half sae gude as yc were, 
and what for suld you begin to mak your- 
noU*waur to save me, now that I am na 
wortli saving ? God knows that, in my so¬ 
ber mind,, 1 wadna wuss ony living crea¬ 
ture to do a wiang thing to save my life. 
[ might have fled frae this tolbooth on 
that awfu’ night wi’ ane wad hae carried 
inc through the warld, and friended me, 
and fended for me. But 1 said to them, 
let life g.ang when gude fainC is gone be¬ 
fore it. But tills lung imprisonment has 
broken my spirit, and 1 am whiles sair left 
to myscU, and then 1 wad gi’c Uie Indi.-m 
mines of gold and diamonds, just fur life 
and breath—for I think, Jcanic, I have 
such roving fits as I used to hue in tlie fe¬ 
ver, but ii^->tead of the fiery een, and 
Wolves, and Widow Butler’s bull-segg, that 
I used to see spieling up on my bed, I am 
thinking now about a high bliuk gibbet, 
and me standing up, and cuch seas of faces 
all looking up at poor Effie Deans, and 
asking if it be her that George lloheitwn 

used to call the Lily of St Leonard’s.”- 

Vol. II. Pp. 206 -211. 

The interview with Queen Caro¬ 
line is exceedingly well managed. 
The Duke of Argyle had cairied 
Jeanie to llichniond, where her 
.Majesty usually resided, that she 
might plead in person for her sis¬ 
ter ; and the meeting took jilace in 
the inagnihcent park which still 
jriares tnat once royal residence. 
On this occasion Caroline was af- 
tended in her walk by Lady Suffolk, 
who contrived to combine in her 
own person the apparently incon¬ 
sistent characters of being confi¬ 
dante o£t|ic queen, and th» favour¬ 


ite niistresii of the kiir^. Aftci sotva 
gcnfral convcrsaljoh on the provi¬ 
sions of*thc statutes upon v/lii<h 
tlftie had hcon coiuleinned, the 
Duke begged leave to refer her 
Majesty to the views entortaihed 
on i|jat suhjvLt tiy Ik t humble pe¬ 
titioner. 

“ Smiid up, young woman.” wul tlie 
Queen, hut in a kind tone, *• ^'I me 

what sort of u barlwrout. people ji.u- couii- 
tryfolks are, whcrc*child-iuurthiT i-. t'cconir 
so ccinmon as to rcijuire the rcsiiMiiu of 
laws like your’s ?” 

“ If your Leddyship pleases,” answered 
Jeanie, “ there nro inony places hi'ubs 
Saitland siliere mothers are unkind to tliei- 
oin flesh and blood.” 

“ It must be observed, that the dispute! 
between George the Secoiu!, .uni Krederick, 
Piincc of Wales, were tlieo at IIk' hre.liest,, 
and that the good-natured part of tlu' pub¬ 
lic laid the blame on the Qaceii. SI c eo- 
louved highly, and darted a glanci- of a mic.r 
penetrating character first at .leanie, and 
then at the Duke. Rotli sustained u un¬ 
moved ; Jeanie from total tmeonsemu-ncss 
of the ottence site had givtn, and the It.ikc 
from his habitual composure. Hut i.i hi. 
heart he thought, Aly vmlucl.y prot.gc'e 
has, witli this luckless answer, .sho* th id. 
by a kind of chance-medley, lier oi.ly liope 
of success. 

” Lady Suffolk, good-1.'liiiou'.^dly and 
skilfully, inlerixiscd in this awkward irisis. 
“ You flyjuld tell this lutij,” '-he said irf 
Jeet.io, “ the partii nljj misis which ren¬ 
der this crime ixnninon in your country.” 

“ Smic thinks it’s the Kirk-Session—tliat 
is—it’s the—it’s the cutty-stool, if yuur 1 ,ed- 
dyship pleases,” said Jeanie, looking down, 
anjjl lurtseying. • 

“ Tlie what?” said Lady Sufl’olk, frt 
whom tlie phrase wa.s new, and who hetidt s 
was ratlier deaf. 

“ That’-, the stool of repcnt.incc, madam, 
if it please your l.aldyship,” aasw'ered 
Jcanic, “ for light life and conversation, 
au3 for breaking the scvi nth command.” 
Here she raised her eyes to the Duke, save 
his hand at his chill, and, totally uiicon.sciouri 
of what .site had saiiluut of joint, gave dou¬ 
ble efil'ct Rj the innuendo, by stopping snort 
and looking cuibarnv.'sed. 

“ As for Lady Suflblk, she retired like a 
covering party, which, having interposid 
betwixt their retreating friends aiitl the eu?. 
inj^ have suddenly drawn on the.u’/'lvts a 
, fire unexpccttdly scveie. 

“ Thg dciicc take the ka.s, thought the 
Duke m Arg’ilc to him,self; tlkic pm 


* Kissed tlie book. 
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I'lodicr [,(101—.li .1 !i.i. klUcd 

•■arixK ii.i'l Itf 

“ Ind' iiJ (III 1>.!' ■ knd !iiiii flf hi-; blum; 
offljt -lOii, l"'\ l'<i^’ing;u'(.eiiannifMir 

of ccrtnabia'i III llus iijijoiLnt ofliiuler, In; 
■fell Hill. fi in til.; I iii-uifi'itancc‘5 of a coiir.- 
iiv-Miiii' ’'’l.Oi huvv.;i^i.it'ia!'(i'L(t Ir..'sj-.a- 
mcl i/iiii .1 wcll-.ijjp'.'-mti il dr.i’,ijii;.;-riio^ii, is 
din .ni.'l to v.itiiisi the disorder aii'l tlaiiiM}.;e 
»iiii’h j.risij> to eliipa fiinl to dress-gowns, 
m eoiLseiiuence of its tiiiUinely frotics. .K-a- 
nie’s l.i't cli:inte*hit, 1 tow ever, oliliteriited 
the ii; impression which li.uliu'sfti from tl;c 
first; for lier Majesty In<?l net so lost the 
fccUngs of a wfit'e in tii 'se of ,i (iucen, 
but what she coiild enjoy a jest at the 
expence of “ her good hiidblkr” She turn, 
eil towards tlie Iti.he of Argjie with a 
smile, wJiiiii in.irkcd ili.it she enjoyed tlic 
triiim|)!i, .and obseived, “ the l-*’oteli arc a 
rigidly moral people.” 'I'heii itg.iin apjily- 
ing herself to .Jtanie, she a>ked, how she 
travelled up from Siotkoid. 

“ Upon III) loi t mostly, madam,” wtis the 
reply. 

** ^Vh.it, .ill iIi.'H immense way iipiin 
foot ?—How far ean you wmIIc in a d.ay ?” 

“ l-'ive and twenty miles and a hitUick.” 

“ And a what ?” .said tjic Queen, liwlimg 
towards the 1 take of .krgyle, 

“ And about five iiiile-s more,” replied 
the Duke. 

“ 1 thought I WHS a goml walker,” said 
the Queen, “ but. this .shaiue.s me s-ully.” 

M.iy yom l.tddyship never li.m sae 
weary a heart, ih.jt ye ennna be -sens'hle of 
tlie weariness of the limbs,” said .Je uiie. 

“ 'I'hat came better off, tboiigtit the I lake: 
it’s the first tliiug she has 'ind to the pur- 
po,se. 

“ And 1 didna just a tliegi'llicr walk the 
hail way neither, for I li.id whilys the east 
of a cart; and 1 had tlic cast of a horiie 
from Ferryljri4gc, and divers other ease¬ 
ments,” said .liMiiie, cutting short the story, 
for she obseivrd the Duke m.idc the sign 
he had lixed ujn>u. 

•* With all tliesc acconmiodations,” aii- 
iivered the Queen, “you uiiist liatc'had a 
viry fiitij^uing journey, and, 1 fear, to little 
purpose; sjuee, if the King were to pardon 
your sister, in all probafnlity it would do 
her little good, for I suppose your people 
of Kdinburgl) ivcuild hang her out of spite.” 

“ She’ll sink iitistlfuow outriglst, thought 
the Duke, 

“ Hut he was wrong. The shoals on which 
deauic had toiiehed m this delicate conver- 
isition lay under ground, and werci unknown 
to her; this n ck was above water, andtsho 
avoided, it. 

• “ She was confident,” she s,ald, “ that' 
kidih fiovUignd country wad rejoice to see 


ills Afajisiy t iking r/iinpassion on a pm..' 
ui.U'vndtd creature.” 

“ His iMajcoty Ivas not found it in a late' 
instance,” said the Queen ; •• bat I siippos* 
my Lord Duke would advise him to Ik* 
guitlni bjt (lic voles of the labblt ihemsclvcij 
who should lie l.aiigul afid who sparedi*” 

“ No, iiiad.ani,” .s.iiJ titt Duke ; “ but I 
would advise his .Majesty to he guided by 
his (iwn feelings and r'.i..-c of hts loyal con¬ 
sort ; and tlitn, I am sure, punishment will 
only attacli itself to guilt, and even then witli 
t.iuUmis reluctance.” 

“Well, my Lord,” said her Majesty, “all 
these fine speeches do not convinec me of 
flicjiiopriety of so soon .“hewing any mark 
of tavuur to your—1 .suppose 1 must nut 
fiiy rebellious but, at least, your very di.'- 
.itieetcil ami intractable mctropuli-. \\*liy, 
flic whole nation is in a league to screen 
flit savage and aboininuble nnirtliercrs o/ 
that unhappy man ; othenvise, how i.. it pos¬ 
sible but that, of .so many perpetratews, and 
t'ligaged in so public an action for .such a 
lengtii of lime, one at least must have been 
reCogniziMl ? Kveii this wench, for aught I 
can tell, may be a dc()o.sitory of the secret. 
Hcark you, young woni.'in ; liad you .my 
friends engaged in the I’ortcous mol) ?” 

“ No, madam,” answered Jcanic, liapjiy 
that the ijucstiou was so framed tliat slu 
could, with a goinl cojictlence, answer it i.i 
the Jlegalivc. 

“• Hut I suppose,” continuid the Queen , 
“ if you were possessed of .sudi a seiret, 
you wiHild liold it matter of conscience to 
keep it to yourself N’ 

“ i would pri^' to be directed niid guide.! 
what w>as the line of duty, ruadani,” answir- 
cJ .Icauic. 

“ Ves, anil take that which suited your 
own inclinations,” replied her Majetrly. 

“ Ifitlikeyou, madam,”.said.leniuc, “ f 
would liae gaen to the end of the earth to 
save llic life of John rorlcous. or ony other 
unli.ippy man in his coudition ; but I migl-i 
lawfully doubt how tiir I am (.died upon to 
be the avenger of his blood, though it may 
btcoma tlic civil ni ipistratc to do so. *110 
is dead and gane to Iiis place, and tlicy tliat 
have slain him must unawer for their ain 
wt. But my sister—my pair sister Kfiie, 
still lives, though her days aneW hours are 
numbered !—She still lives, and a word of 
the Ring’s mouth might restore her to a 
broken-hearted Hirkl man, tliat never, in his 
daily and nightly exercise, foigot to pi ay 
that his Majesty might be blessed with a 
long aiiden prosperous reign, .and that his' 
throne, and the throne of his posterity, 
might beaestablishcd in riglitcoi^ness. O, 
madamrifever ye kenn'd wtfat it was to' 
sorrow for :t!id with a arming and a suffer- 
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iug creature, whose niiriil is kic tossed that 
slie can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, 
have some compassion on our misery !-*Save 

honest house from dishonour, and an un- 
happy girl, not eighteen years of age, fi;jn> 
an early and drcadivl death 1 A]a%! it is 
not when we sleep sAft and wake merrily 
ourselves that wc think on otner people's 
sulferings. Our hearts are w'ax^ light 
within us tlicn, and we arc for righting our 
ain wrangs and lighting our ain battles. 
But when the hour of trouble comes tos the 
mind or to the body—and seldom may it 
visit your Leddyship—and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to high and 
]ow>~lang and late may it be yours—O, 
my Lcddy, tlien it isna what we hac dune 
for oursdls, but what wc hac dune for 
^ others,* that we think on maist pleasantly, 
^nd the thoughts that ye hac intervened to 
spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in 
that hour, come when it may, than if a w'ord 
of your moutli could hang die hail Porteous 
mob at the mil of ae tow.” 

“ Tear followed tear down Jeanic’s cheeks, 
js, her features glowing and quiycritig witli 
'.•motion, she pleaded her sister’s cause with 
a pathos which was at once simple and so* 
iemn. 

“ This is cloTuence,” said b.er Majesty to 
tile Duke of Argyle. “ Young woman,” slie 
'■ontinued, adilres'jing herself to Jcajiie, “ / 
I'annot grant a pardon to your sister—but 
'.oil shall not wtmt my warm inti,reesi.ion 
with his Majesty. Take this hoasewile j:usc,” 
.'he continued, putting a small embroidered 
leedle-case into Jeanic's hands; “ do not 
jpeii It now, but at your k-isure you will 
!ind something in it which will remind you 
that you have had an interview with (^een 
Caiohue.”—Vol, HI. p. 318—1127. 

It will occur to the most unre- 
Hectino' reader, that the “ Heai t 
of Mid-Lothian” exhibits decided¬ 
ly moregetiius, and greater powers 
of invention, than either the “Black 
Dwart*" or “ Old Mortality.” The 
author has availed himself le.ss on 
this occasion of historical incident 
and traditionary anecdote than in ' 
the latter of the tales now men¬ 
tioned ; and except in that part of 
his narrative which turns upon the 
Porteous njob, he trusts entirely to 
lii.s own resources, drawing finly 
upon the rich treasures of, his 
, imoginatiori! ‘And what stron|;cr 
proof could there be of genius, than 
VoL. II. T 


that^with sficli materials as he hai, 
chosen to ^'ork upon,—-the daugh¬ 
ters of a cowlecder,—he has been 
able to intciest leaders of all de¬ 
scriptions, ami fo touch wirfi ijie 
sincerest and (i.ccpe.st sympathy 
the hearts of young and old ! He 
has not condescendod to borrow 
any of those poweiful aids for 
toucliing ^hc feelings, which be¬ 
long to high rank, rare accomplish¬ 
ments, or even that whicli is af¬ 
forded liy the view of persecuted 
innocence, or ill-rcquitcd benevo¬ 
lence. On the contrary, lie has 
presented to his readers an illite¬ 
rate young woman, of plain appear¬ 
ance in features and pci son, and at 
the same lime utterly destitute of 
all those seemly derorntions of 
speech and manner which belong 
to the upper classes of society j and 
by mere dint of talent in setting 
forth goodness of heart and strength 
of religious’principle in all that she 
does or says, he has created for licr 
a dcgix'e of love and veneration 
xvhich we have never yet felt lor 
any other heroine of romance. For 
her sister, too, a giddy and sinful 
girl, we have our breasts i cpc.itcd- 
edly filled* with comjjassioii, and 
wrung willi anguish; and the biirsW 
of aiffCtion, which occasiuna ny 
break throiigli hergi iefand remorse, 
find theii way to our very souls. 

Tilt great merit of this author, 
then. It is dear, consists in minute 
observation, and in reading atten¬ 
tively the characters of nature and 
nationality, as they arc delineated 
in the lower cla.ss of our country¬ 
men. He is a complete master of 
the habits and language which 
distinguished our pea.sanlry at the 
beginning of la.st century; and seems 
intimately acquainted with the turn 
of thought, and the uncouth phrase- ^ 
ology wiiirh still previiil among a 
small sect, who glory in being uc- 
coilnted tlie descendants of tho'a* 
who sulfeftd fci i ej’S''cnce ,s3k'\ 
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It is on that account, We necd|iard* 
ly rcmaik, that he uniforinly de- 
scrihcs tiicii as they arc actually 
found to speak and to deport them* 
sclvd-s in the real intercourse of life, 
and that he has.*suceceded so ad¬ 
mirably in depicting the thoughts, 
words, and actions of the very [)er- 
sons who were most familiar to our 
cxpenence,and even to pur reading. 
That he can likewise lise into the 
higher regions of society, and give 
the “form and pressure ’ whicli aie 
assumed by theinannersofthegreat, 
is amply proved in the present in¬ 
stance by the sketches so ably pen¬ 
cilled, and, as it were, in passing, 
of the characters of Argyle and 
Queen Caroline. 

We conclude, by expressing a 
sincere hope and Iiearty wish that 
the manuscripts of Peter Pattieson 
are not yet exhausted, and that the 
good schoolmaster and parisli-clcrk 
of Gandercleugh will be graciously 
pleased to favour the public with 
other lucubrations of his quondam 
assistant. 


On the Ci^enland or Polar Icey 
hxj IViLHAM SconESBV Juniory 
Esq. In '2d vol. of Wernerian 
iSocieh/ Meinoirs. Edin. ISIS. 

• 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay in His Majesty’s Ship Ro- 
saimnd. By Lieut. Chjppel, 
R. N, London, 1817. 

Jt is known, we doubt not, to 
most of our readers, that very ex¬ 
traordinary changes « have taken 
place within the last three years in 
the Arctic regions. The immense 
fields of ice which, for ages,' had 
continued gradually to increase and 
spread over the polar sea's, have 
in that period, it is said, been bro¬ 
ken up, and are hasteiting to their 


dissolution. This fact seems now 
to rest upon the most satisfactory 
evidence. All the navigators /if 
tj^c Northern Atlantic, in the sum¬ 
mer «f 1815, and the subsequent 
years, concur in testifyiftg to the 
appearance, in that ocean, of im¬ 
mense mountains and fields of ice, 
unprecedented in number and mag- 
niteidc, and bearing proofs, in the 
soil and rocks adhering to them, 
of having been recently torn from 
the shores on which they were ge¬ 
nerated. In addition to this evi¬ 
dence, we have the diicct^testi- 
mony of several of the Greenland ^ 
fishermen for the disappearancv'^ 
from that sea, of a body of ice ex. 
tending over several degrees of la¬ 
titude, and covering a surface of 
many thousand square inile.s. Mr 
Scorcsby, a most intelligent navi¬ 
gator of the Giecidand seas, states 
in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
that he had observed in 1817j about 
two thousand sipiarc leagues of the 
surface of those seas, included be¬ 
tween the parallels74f^’and 80®, per¬ 
fectly fiee from ice, all of which 
(he adds) had disappeared within 
the last two years. And this state¬ 
ment has been corroborated by 
accounts received from Iceland, 
of the ice having broken loose fiom 
the opposite coast of Greenland, 
and floated away to the soutliward. 
There seems, therefore, to be little 
reason to doubt that an extraordi¬ 
nary change has taken place in the 
state of the Arctic seas. And hcic 
it may be proper to observe, that 
this change cannot be resolved into 
one of those partial and temporary 
displacements which are constantly 
happening in the position of the ice 
of tiiose regions. That the disrup¬ 
tion has, on the contrary, been very 
general and complete, is proved by 
th5 great extent of coast which is 
noy clear in consequence of it j and 
tWat it is not a casual occurrence,, 
is evident from this fiact, that pre • 
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vious to this event the eastern coast 
of Greenland had generally ^eeii 
dot only inaccessible, but seldom 
even seen during a period of foatr 
hundrec^ years. • * 

Various conjectures have, of 
course, been formed about the 
cause of this interesting event. 
The most natural and probable ex 
planation of it seems to be, lhat 
the dislocation and removal of the 
ice has been effected, partly by 
its own weight forcing it from the 
shores to which it had been attach¬ 
ed, ‘and partly by the action of 
^the, impeded currents, and the pres¬ 
sure of the accumulated waters. 
Perhaps it may be reasonably 
doubted, whether those causes are 
alone adequate to the production 
of so stupendous an effect. The 
question, however, is one rather 
of curiosity than of interest; and 
we willingly pass from an investi¬ 
gation into the causes of the phe¬ 
nomenon, to an inquiry about its 
probable consequences. 

• The firsf felt, and perhaps the 
most important effwt of this dtrent, 
may be expected tO',- be the bene¬ 
ficial influence whij^. It will have 
upon our climate and temperature. 
It has been suspected that the tem¬ 
perature of Great Britain has, of 
late years, been much lower than it 
was some' centuries ago ; and that 
the pi eductions- of the soil have 
also, in consequence, become in¬ 
ferior in kind or in quality to those 
of former times. Tlie proof of this 
unfavourable change docs not rest 
solely upon the testimony of the 
earlier historians of our island, al¬ 
though every thing that can be ga¬ 
thered from their writings is fa- 
vouralilc to the supposition of a de¬ 
terioration of climate; nor upon 
the indications of the thermome¬ 
ter, the invention of whicK has 
been too yrent to enable us U) draw 
?uiy gener^ conclusion from it; 
nor oven upon the authority of tra- 
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ditic^n, which is loud in the praise 
ot the Sbrcnc skies and gentle 
zephyrs of the golden time. More 
palpable, if not jstronger proof, is 
furnished by the di^covery of flic 
remams of vegStablc productions 
in places where the same species 
are not now to be found, or are 
found in a very degenerate condi¬ 
tion. No one who has observed 
the large trunUs of trees so fre¬ 
quently met with in situations wlicre 
nothing now grows but stunted 
brushwood, can be at any loss to 
assign the cause of the phenomenon, 
or will hesitate to infer that a great 
and unfavourable change has taken 
place in the temperature of these 
islands. Wc have not the mean'? 
of ascertaining how far this haw 
been owing to the accumulation of 
ice in the polar seas, or if it be 
at all owing to that acciimiilation. 
But it is a matter of no import¬ 
ance ; for, whether wc seek to a- 
scribe the deterioration of which 
we complain to the influence of the 
Arctic ice, or whether wc regard if: 
as a separate, though similar ef¬ 
fect, proceeding from tlic same un¬ 
known cause to which the protli- 
gious increase of thjjt ice must be 
attributed, it is obvious that the de¬ 
struction of the ice affords, in either 
case, equal and good reason to hope 
formal! accompanying and propi¬ 
tious change upon our climate. 
Tlie anticipations of those wiio 
augur good from this wonderful 
revolution, appear therefore to be 
not more gratifying than reasonable. 
Either the cadse of the displace¬ 
ment will operate also in our fa¬ 
vour, or the good effects of it will 
be cjcpervncud by us, and hence 
we may look forward. wHB hope (o 
the return of more genial weather, 
and more productive seasons. , 
l^ie more remote and contingent 
consequences of this event remain 
yet to be noticed. By the removal 
of the ice a rational hope has been 
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induced, of amending the vei^ de¬ 
fective ^,'cograj)hy of.thd Arctic rc- 
gioiiN and of setting at rest the 
long disputed question respecting 
the jiisuliiiity of Greenland, and 
the existence of communication 
between the Atlantic and l*acific 
Oceans, round the nortliern coast 
of North Ameiica. With this view 
two expeditions have been fitted 
out, consisting eaeh of two small 
vessels, one of which is instructed 
to proceed up Davis’Strait, and the 
other to pass northward between 
Greenland and S()it.^beigen, and 
both are to dijcct them,course for 
lihering’s Strait. It is to the snb- 
jert winch these expeditions are 
designed to clucijatc, and to their 
chances of success, that we beg 
(cave to draw the attention of our 
readers. 

'I'he circumstances ^vhich seem 
chiefly to favour the idea of the 
existence of a north-west passage, 
(as the supposed communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is termed), are, Isl, A cur¬ 
rent which, setting northward along 
tile western coast of America and 
the ea.siern coast of Asia, has been 
observed to gnter through Bher- 
ing’s Strait into the Arctic Ocean ; 
and 2r//y, A current which is known 
to set out of that ocean down Davis’ 
Strait, along the easterii coast of 
America and the western const of 
Greenland, and also in the same 
direction round the eastern coast of 
Greenland ; both of which currents 
are said to be perpetual. If the 
existence and perpetuity of these 
currents are proved, the obvious 
ronclu-sion is, that there must be a 
communication between /.he Pacific 
Ocean,—the waters of which will 
thus have been found to be con¬ 
stantly flowing, through the only 
inlet, rnfo the Polar Sea,—an(j[ the 
Atlantic Ocean, into which a vast 
body of water is continually pour* 

:d, through the only outfet, from 

• • 


the same sea. The ingenuity and 
research of those who hold that 
there is such a communicatioR, 
hrve, therefore, been chiefly di- 
rectefi to prove the existence and 
perpetuity of the above-mentioned 
currents. And we shall now pro¬ 
ceed to give a short summary of the 
facts and reasonings which they have 
bidbght forward upon this point. 

It may perhaps be thought, that 
the existence or non-existence of 
these currents is a thing which can 
be very easily ascertained. What 
do navigators say of them ? ibmay 
be asked; they have liad, if we 
may say so, personal experience of 
their force and direction, and is not 
their testimony sufficient to set the 
question at rest ? And, doubtless, 
their testimony is important, but 
it is far from being decisive. The 
fact is, that the currents of the 
ocean are so numerous, so partial, 
the causes of them are so little 
known, and their direction is so 
frfcqucntly determined by local cir¬ 
cumstances, that it i§ extremely 
difficult to obtain any general con¬ 
clusions upon the subject. This 
difficulty is*increased when navi¬ 
gation ivS performed in a sea en¬ 
cumbered with floating mountains 
of ice. Those vast bodies being 
impelled, some of them by the 
wind, and others by the current, 
according to their respective sizes, 
and to the proportion of the mass 
above to that which is below \ya- 
ter, are often seen moving in difi* 
f’erent directions, crossing, receding 
from, or clashing with each other ; 
so that it is only by numerous and 
extensive observations* that anv 
thing like a just notion of the pre¬ 
vailing and permanojit course of 
the stream can be obtained. Un¬ 
der these disadvantages it is not to 
be expected, that the opinions and 
report^! of mere sailors, jn so far 
as they are founded upon their owrt 
experience of the effects of the mr- 
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rents, can be very correct, or en¬ 
titled to much credit. Wc lu^ve,* 
fftwever, other means of arriving 
'll a conclusion upon this subject, 
will ihcsj we now proceed to^tatc. 
^nd first, with regard to the cur¬ 
rent whicli enters Bhering’s Strait. 

The first unequivocal proof which 
v.’c meet with of the general move¬ 
ment of the Pacific towards the 
north, is the great quantities of 
drift-wood con.stantly thrown up 
.jn the southern shores of the 
Aleutian Islands. These islands 
lie botween the peninsulas of Kam- 
schaika on the west; and Alaska on 
the cast, and are at such a distance 
from the continents on either hand, 
.as to preclude tlie possibility of this 
drift-wood's reaching them in any 
other way than by the agency of 
a marine current. The Aiciitiau 
Islands, it is true, are .situated very 
far to the northward ; but there is 
a fact mentioned in the account 
of the Russian discoveries, which 
proves, that the more southerly 
pans of theTJorthern Pacific par¬ 
take of the same motion. In the 
relation of the voyage of Stephen 
(ilottof, it is stated, that, “ among 
other floating bodies (thrown up on 
these islands) is found the true 
camphor wood, and another sort 
very white, soft, and sweet-scent¬ 
ed." This wood, it is well known, 
is the production of the Asiatic 
islands, and of tropical Asia, and 
could have come only from thence. 
Proceeding further to the north we 
enter Bhering’s Strait, and here 
also we meet with numerous relicts 
of this mighty current. On both 
sides of tlic* Strait, and as far to 
the north W'ard as the 70th parallel 
of latitude, drift-wood was taken 
up in such quantities as abundantly 
to supply the vessels of Cook’s 
squadron with fire-wood. One cir¬ 
cumstance^ mentioned by Captain 
Werke, respecting this wood* is 
.very remarkable, and is deSeiving 


of great attention. It was not," 
says he, in the least tvaicr- 
soaked." It is evident that this 
could not have been the case, if it 
had lain any gieat length of lintfe 
in the water; ahd tliercfore the 
unavoidable infciencc is, that the 
trees of the preccumg ye.ir’sdiift 
must have been bonie fullier trt 
the north by the l uuent. In the 
course of the voyages just now al¬ 
luded to, it was observed, that tlin 
ice also wat< in regular and pro¬ 
gressive motion in the same di¬ 
rection. Captain Cook, in the first 
attempt to 4 )ass the Strait, fell tn 
witli it on the 17ih of August in 
latitude 70 ® 1*1'; and in the fol¬ 
lowing year it was met w'lfh by 
Captain Clerke on the O'th of July 
in latitude fi7® ; its northerly pro¬ 
gress being thu.s about the rate of 
a quarter of a mile an hour. Tlii*-^ 
fact seems decisive of the existence 
of a current. As the icc is gene¬ 
rated in the bays and creeks, and 
along the shores in still shallmv 
water, the diflbrcnce in the time of 
falling ill with it might be account- 
cd for, by suppu.siiig, that the lat¬ 
ter season had been Jess scveie, 
and more favourable io the break¬ 
ing up of the ice, than tlic former. 
But it is impossible to account for 
the diffciencc of jMice otherwise 
than by admitting the agency of a 
current. It must likcwi.se be par¬ 
ticularly noticed, that this is a 
current in a comparatively mu row 
.strait communicating with a vast 
ocean ; and that consequently it is 
scarcely possible for it to vary ei¬ 
ther in its direction or its force. 

We now lose sight, at least for 
some time,•of this great ennent. 
Of the Arctic ocean, upon the side 
of the American continent, we 
know nothing beyond the 70ih pa¬ 
rallel pf latitude. On the northern 
coast of Asia, indeed, we meet witlt 
some facts wliicli are favourable to 
the hypothesis cf a circumvolving 
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current; I)"t they are not suffi¬ 
ciently nmncroiis to %v4rrant us in 
placifi^f nuicli dcpeiulancc upon 
tlicm. It is meynioned, in the ac*. 
eoinit of the llussian discoveries, 
that Shalauiof, i?i his voyage from 
the nioutli of the I^ena towards 
Bhcring's Stniit, was stopped in 
his progress by a current setting 
westerly, and'carrying with it large 
bodies of floating ice ; and that, 
upon his return, he found the cur¬ 
rent setting almost uniformly from 
the eastward, that is, towards the 
opening into the Atlantic Ocean. 
This statement, wlicn taken in con¬ 
nection with the other proofs of tlie 
existence of a circumvolving cur¬ 
rent, is not altogether unworthy of 
attention. But upon the whole, it 
must be admitted, that our hypo¬ 
thesis derives little or no support 
from any thing which we yet know, 
of the movement and direction of 
the polar seas. This, "liowevcr, is 
to be attributed entirely to the dif¬ 
ficulties which are opposed to na* 
vigation in those regions of cold 
and tempest, and which have been 
hitherto .so great as to frustrate 
every attempt to surmount them. 

Emerging^, then, from* this " .sea 
of doubt,” let us turn our attention 
to a quarter where we shall meet 
with more satisfactory proofs of the 
supposed-interchange of waters be¬ 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. A current is known to 
set down Davis’ Strait, and round 
the east coast of Greenland. This 
fact is so well established, that it 
may be considered as superfluous 
to go into any proof of it. We 
shall, however, state several facts 
which can scarcely hav<% been mis¬ 
represented, and from which we 
shall be able to draw more correct 
general conclusions than would be 
founded upon the personal expe¬ 
rience and limited observauon of 
individual navigators. The ^rsl 
of these relates to the position of 


the ice previous to its disruption 
•and departure into more southern 
latitudes. Let us suppose for" a 
woment, that the Pacific Ocean 
docs* roll its waters through the 
Polar Sea into the Atlantic, and 
that we were asked to point out 
the place where it was most pro- 
, bable that the ice of those regions 
wo\ild first become stationary, and 
begin to aeciiraulatc;—we would 
be at no loss in forming our con¬ 
jecture. Wc would immediately 
determine, that this event must 
have happened upon the ea.st^coast / 
of Greenland, somewhat between ' 
Cape Farewell and llic 72d or 7:jd 
parallels. The splitting of the cur¬ 
rent upon the northern extremity 
ef Greenland, (which upon our 
present supposition would bo insu¬ 
lar), the consequent diminution of 
the weight and force of the stream, 
anti the rapid inclination of the 
coast to the smith-west, below the 
72d or T-'ld parallels, by which it i.s 
pVobable that the current is thrown 
to a greater distance fium tht; 
shore, are cirnimstances which 
seem to mark this as the place 
where the*ice woidd first be per¬ 
manently fixed. Now, it was licie 
tliat the ice did become stationary^ 
upon the cast roast of Greenland, 
which, in consequence, has been 
inaccessible, till within the two or 
three years last past, for upwards 
of four centuries. The natural in¬ 
ference from this is, that the po¬ 
sition of the ice has actually, been 
determined by such a cui rent as, 
for the sake of illustration, we have 
supposed to exist. 

But if the position of the ice af¬ 
fords any grounds for thinking 
that there is a communication and 
current between the Pacific and 
Atlantic, without doubt the move¬ 
ment and direction of the ice after 
being broken up, is a still stronger 
presumption in favou^ of the same 
opiniod* As the Northern Atlan- 
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tic, and the approaches to the 
Arctic sea upon that side, are much. 
iijoie fre([ucntcd and better known 
tiian the northern Pacific and Bhe\;- 
ing's Strait, it must follow,* that 
tile phenomena observable in the 
former ocean will be more accu¬ 
rately ascertained and recorded than 
those of the latter. And accord¬ 
ingly, we have the most unecfui- 
vocal and satisfactory proofs of the 
existence of a current fi-om the 
iioithward on both sides of Green¬ 
land. The history of every voyage 
to and from our North American 
possessions, and especially of late 
years, ii filled with accounts of the 
prodigious fields and moiiiitains of 
icc which were encountered, all of 
them floating to the south, and 
2 >ornc as far south as the iith, and 
even as the 41st parallefs of lati¬ 
tude. It is almost unnetessary to 
-|uoic authorities in support of this 
statement, as the facts are so ge¬ 
nerally known. There is, how¬ 
ever, one ciI cumstance 1 elating to 
.these ice-lwiigs, to which it is ne¬ 
cessary to advert, because it has 
been asserted, that the southerly 
current is confined to the suimner 
months, and is therefore owing to 
the melting of the ice, or to some 
other temporary cause. It cannot 
be doubted, that the velocity of 
this current will be greater in those 
months, when so many large rivers, 
now loosened from their icy bonds, 
have poured their swollen stieanis 
into the polar basin, and when the 
sea itself undergoes a considerable 
degree of expansion. But the cir¬ 
cumstance now to be mentioned, 
vi 2 . that floating mountains of ice 
arc met with in all the seasons of 
the year, in winter as well as in 
summer, proves clearly, tliat the 
current which bears them along, is 
not indebted to these sources for 
all its waters. The Fly slo^ip of 
v*ar, aftei^ §t*tling clear of *the 
Greenland floating ice, fell in with 
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two islands of ice, in latitude 42®, 
about the end of March. Captain 
Vivian of the Grace packet, from 
Halifax, observed., upon the 29th 
of March last, several largo isISnefci 
of ice stretching ift a ilircction from 
east to*west for more than seven 
leagues, some of them appearing 
to be from 200 to 2ri0 feet above 
the surface, of the sen; and it is 
added, that altliough the packet 
was running at the rate of seven 
miles an hour during the whole 
day, she had, at the end of it, but 
just lost sight of the ice. 

The Am;, of Poole, left Greens- 
poiid, in Newfoundland, on tlic 19th 
of Jajiuary 1818, and next morn¬ 
ing the captain found himself com¬ 
pletely beset witli ice, and no open¬ 
ing to be seen in any dircctioiu 
He remained thus inclosed for 
twenty-nine days, in the bust four¬ 
teen of which the ship had drifted 
with the icb S E. by E. from lati¬ 
tude 46® 57' to latitude 44® 37', 
nliout two hundred and eighty 
miles, or twenty miles a-day. Oa 
the 17th of February she got dear 
through the only opening that ap¬ 
peared round the whole lioriison 
from east* to south-gast, the rest 
of the circle appearing to be one 
compact body of ice as far as the 
eye I’oiild reach.—It is needless to 
multiply authorities, those already 
givcA are sufficient to prove the 
perpetuity of the current which wc 
have stated to issue out of the Arc¬ 
tic into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Vast quantities of drift wood af¬ 
ford another proof of the existence 
of this current.—This drift-wood is 
found chiefly upon the northern 
shores of tjic islands in the Arctic 
Sea. It is mentioned in Phipps's 
Voyage towards the North Pole, 
that on an island near Spitsbergen, 
fir-trees were found seventy feet 
longj^which had been torn up by 
the routs, and others that had been 
cut down* with the axe, not the 
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least (l( nor tfle strokes of 

the in the least effaced. 

(jii.'iiitity brought to Jan May- 
fu\ J'-liiid is .said by Crantz to* 
Mjiii'.'id over a .surl’ace equal to the 
cifthc whole i.sland. Farther 
*() the Koutli it is well knowti to be 
a regular arliele of fuel, and the 
souiee uj)on which the inhabitants 
of tliose dreaty region,chiefly de¬ 
pend lor tlic suf)^7ly of this ncces- 
j^ary of life. The principal part 
of this ehift-wood cou.sists of fir, 
larch, hireh, and aspen trees, which 
being cqu.illy the produce of North 
Anu'ni a aiul the nort[iern shores 
of Asm and Fiirojic, have most 
piobably been flouted down the ri- 
vei i of tliose continents into the 
jiolfir ba.iin. In this way it is pos- 
,Slide to account for a great propor¬ 
tion of the drift-wood, without sup¬ 
posing any communication to exist 
lictween the l-'acific and Atlantic. 
But thcio is one circnm.'itance which 
it seems impossible to explain upon 
any other supposition. The cir- 
nnnstanre alluded to is, that ma¬ 
ny of the trees composing tliose 
floats are found to he perforated 
by the sea-worm, an animal which 
opci ates only, in warm latitudes, A 
log of mahogany picked up by Ad¬ 
miral Lowenorn was in this con¬ 
dition, and must, therefore, have 
been not.only in a warmer climate, 
but in the •■cas of a warmer climate. 

'I'he chain of evidence winch we 
have gone through, appears to be 
nearly decisive of the existence of 
a water communication between 
the Pacific and Atlantic, and 
holds out, we think, the fairest 
piospcct vif the success of the ex¬ 
peditions now in progr<ess. 

Before concluding, however, we 
must advert to some other fects, 
tvhicli seem to prove, even more 
tlin ctly than the existence of a ciir- 
^rejit, that there is such a c^imu- 
■'iiication. It is stated to be a fact 
'^cll known to the GrctSilaiid fish¬ 


ermen, that, frequently, whales 
siiuck in Davis’s Straits are killed 
upon the coast of Spitzbsrgcii, lyid 
i'/cc versa. The son of Captain 
f’'rairk.s killed one, in 180.5, near 
tJie latter coast,* in thd body of 
which he found a harpoon engrav¬ 
ed with lii.s father’s name. And 
he afterwards ascertained that this 
whale had been wounded Uie same 
year in the strait of Davis. The 
natiiial presumption here certainly 
is, that .such whales, instead of 
doubling Cape Farewell, must Lave 
found an open communication to 
the northward between Davis Straits 
and the sea of Spitzbergea. Sup¬ 
posing this to have been actually 
the case, it proves, it is true, no- 
thing more than the insularity of 
Greenland. And even this suppo¬ 
sition ddcs not rest on very strong 
grounds, for I heic appears to be no 
rc'ason wliy ivhalcs should not pass 
round the southern extremity of 
Greenland, since tliey aie fre¬ 
quently found in much lower lati¬ 
tudes. Anotlicr fact much more 
cuiious and decisive, is the ap¬ 
peal .inccs, in the Nortliorn Pa¬ 
cific Occ.an, of whales which have 
liavo been struck with harpoons in 
llie sea of Spitzbergen or the Strait 
of Davis. In an account of a voy- 
.age in lG53 published by Ilend- 
riek Hamel, it is mentioned, that 
In the sea to the north-cast of 
Kore.i, they take every year a great 
number of whales, in some of which 
aie found harpoons and striking- 
irons of the French and Dutch, 
who practise the whale fishery at 
the extremities of Europe ; whence 
(the writer infers) (hete is .surely a 
passage between Korea and Japan 
which communicates to the Strait 
of Waigatz. In this voyage the 
ves.sel was wrecked upon the island 
of Quilpacrt, and the crew were 
carrjpd as prisoners to (!orea, where 
Ihd)' remained upw’ahls of thirtasn 
ycai?.* Tlicy must therefore liavo 
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had good opportunities of obtain¬ 
ing correct information. And if 
miy credit is to be attached to*the 
first part of the statement, it seems 
ihipossible to avoid forming the 
inference whicli’is draWri from it, 
since the only other way of account¬ 
ing for the appearance of these 
whales in the seas where they are 
said to have been killed, is by sup¬ 
posing them to have taken the long 
Sind circuitous route by Cape Horn. 

We shall mention one or two 
facts more in support of the same 
opinion. We have already said that 
great quantities of'drift-Wood are 
\cvery year thrown up upon the 
shores of Sjiitzbergen, Iceland, and 
Greenland. This fact is one of the 
strongest proofs of the existence of 
rt circumvolving current. But the 
nnost singular circumstance in re¬ 
gard to tliis drift-wood is, that a- 
inong the trees of various sorts, of 
which the floats arc composed, ma- 
jjogany and logWood trees have 
been found. The governor of the 
Z)anish settlement of Disco, Or 
the west coast of Old Greenland, 
is stated to have in hiS possession 
n table made out of a plank of ma¬ 
hogany which drifted thither fiom 
tlie northward. ,A tree of logwood 
was taken up near the same jilacc. 
it appdars also from the journal 
kept by Admiral Lowenorn* who 
was sent in 1786 to re-discover the 
cast coast of Greenland, that in 
lat. 65 ® 11', long. 35° 8' west of 
Paris, with the land in siglit, he 
found a floating log of mahogany, 
of enormous size, and completely 
perforated by the worms. These 
two species*of wood are the pro¬ 
ductions of the isthmus which joins 
the northei n and southern parts of 
the American continent, and must 
have reached the high latitudes in 
which they were picked up byfldat- 
ing, either along the east coast of 
Amer^i^, ‘aad up Davis' 
or along the west coavt, and through 
• Vor . H. U 
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Bhering’s Strait. Now the fact, 
that the great cquinoxial current, 
after passing thunigh the Gulf 0 !' 
Mexico, and along the sllofes of 
the United States, is thence de¬ 
flected to the Cflsi, renders it very 
unlikedy, or rather altogether im¬ 
possible, that the above-meijlionei 
logs could in this way have reach¬ 
ed tlie placjcs where they were Couiid. 
Tlicre appeal's, tjiercl’ore, to be no 
other alternative biit that of adopt¬ 
ing the lattfcl- supposition, viz. that 
they had been cariicd by the ri¬ 
vers of the isthmus into thb Pa¬ 
cific Oceat^ and thence with the 
current thiough Bhering’s Straic, 
and round the northern coast of 
North America. 

But we are by no means dispos¬ 
ed tb urge these alleged facts as de¬ 
cisive of tlie question. On the 
contrary, we think that they ought 
to be received with caution ; fot we 
are aware that it may appear tO be 
at least as probable tliat there 
should be some error or misre¬ 
presentation in the statement of 
these supposed proofs of the exist¬ 
ence df a tiortli-wcst passage; Us 
that siich a cdmmiinicatidn should 
exist widiout having furnished 
more numerous, if not mure une¬ 
quivocal proofs of a similar descrip¬ 
tion. It must also be mentioned, 
that several plausible objections do 
occur to the general inference wllich 
we are disposed to make. Of these 
the rhosi important are the narrow¬ 
ness of Bhering's Strait, and the 
slow rate of the current to the 
northward of it, whicli, Cook says, 
never exceeded a mile an hour. 
The difficulty is, to conceive how 
a quantity water can be thrown 
into the polar basin, .adequaV; to 
the Supply of the perpetual current 
which we suppo^ to issue from it, 
not only through the capacious out¬ 
let bAween Greenland and Ame¬ 
rica, but also found the east coa'Jt 
of Grecnfend. We leadily admit 
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lliat tills, at first sightj is a very 
serious lii/liniily, but believe 
that, upon consideration, it will be 
of more apparent than real ifti- 
portancc. In tho first place, it is 
to he observed, that many of the 
largest rivers of Europe and* Asia, 
besides seveial considerable Ame¬ 
rican rivers, discharge themselves 
into the polar basin. As little or 
no evaporation c^n talcc place in 
this sea, all the %vater of those 
mighty streams goes to swell the 
current which sets into the Atlantic. 
Again, w'C know not if tlicrc be any 
fixed I'roportioii between the depth 
of tlic current, and ih^ depth of 
the water, (hirrents may m one 
place be merely superficial, and in 
another may reach tfi the bottom. 
And ihu.s we can understand how 
a body of water, which is in one 
pait of its course compressed into 
a narrow .strait, may in another 
part present the appearance of a 
broad stream. It is probable, also, 
that the current, when obsti iicted 
by ice upon the sin face, may find a 
vent below. And there may thus 
be a rush of water from the Pacific 
under tlic ice, although little rno- 
‘ion be observable on ths surface. 


But whatever wc may think of 
these objections, the principal ar- 
gurtient for the existence of a north- 
w’est passage is still unimpeachecT 
The gurrent may. be stronger or 
broader in one place than in an¬ 
other, but if a current every when' 
exist, there seems to be no otlier 
way of accounting for it than by 
supposing an open communication. 

Wc have now touched (imper¬ 
fectly wc are conscious) upon the 
principal points in the evidence 
which has been adduced on thi.s 
interesting subject; and have stat¬ 
ed the opinion which we arc our¬ 
selves disposed to adopt. Wc ma)'.. 
perhaps be found to be wrong; and 
even if our notions were confirm¬ 
ed, there are doubtless many who 
would be disposed to question the 
utility of the anticipated discovery- 
We trust and believe, however, 
that the facts which wc have placed 
before our readers, are sufficient to 
.secure from ridicule those who cn- 
teitain hopes of the existence of a 
north-west passage, lyid to raise 
above the imputation of blame 
those with wliom the present at¬ 
tempt to asfcitain its existence has 
originated. 
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NOTiCEb. , 

J^tow-PiPK.—Wc are iilfbrmcd 
that M. Lampadins, on using the 
gas blow-pipe, has found the heat 
which is produced by tjje combus¬ 
tion , of oxygen ^ith carburetted 
hydrogen procured from coal, to be 
more intense than that with pmc 
hydrogen. 

Coral REEFS.~The exaftiina- 


tion of a coral reef during the dif¬ 
ferent .stages of one tide, is parti- 
cularly interesting. When the tide 
has left it for sonic time, it becomes 
dry, and appears to be^ a compact 
rock exceedingly hard and rugged; 
but as the tide rises, and the waves 
begin to wash over it, the coral 
worms protrude them.selvcs from 
holeif’which were before invisible. 
Tliese animals are of a greht va- 
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iiety of shapes and sizes, and in 
such prodigious numbers, that in a 
choit time the whole surface o& the 
ft»ck appears to be alive and in 
motion. ^ • 

The piost common worm is in 
the form of a star, with arms from 
four to six inches long, which are 
moved about with a rapid motion 
in all directions, prob;d)ly to find 
food. Others are so sluggish, lhat 
they may be mistaken for pieces 
of the rock, and are generally of a 
dark colour, and from four to five 
inches long, and. two or three 
round. When the .coral is bi*oken. 
about high-water mark, it is a solid, 
hard stone ; but if any part of it 
be detached at a place which the 
tide reaches every day, it is found 
to be full of worm.s of different 
lengths and colours, some being as 
fine as thread.?, and several feet 
long, of a bright yellow, and .some¬ 
times of a blue colour; some re- 
.:cmble snails, and some not unlike 
lobsters in shape, but soft, and n,ot 
.ibove two inches long. 

The growth of coral appears to 
ease when the worm i.s no longer 
exposed to the washing of the sea. 
Thus, a reef rises in file form of 
i cauliflower, till its top has gained 
the level of the highest tides, above 
wliieli tJie worm ha.s no power to 
advance, and the reef of course no 
longer extends itself upwards. The 
other parts, in succession, reaeli 
the surface, and there stop, form¬ 
ing in time a level field, with steep 
sides all round. The reef, how¬ 
ever, continually increases, and 
being prevented from going higher, 
extends itsejf laterally in all direc¬ 
tions. But this growth being as 
rapid as the upper edge as it is 
lower down, the steepness of tlje 
lace of the reef is still preserved* 
These are the circumstance^ \((hich 
render coral reefs .so dangerP4s in 
navigatioi^;/or, in the first pi, ice, 
jjhov are seldom seen above the 
- U 


water, and then their sides are so 
steep, that a slop’s bow's may 
strike agauist the rock before any 
change of sounduigs give warning 
of the danger, • , ^ 

From this ilescuiption of the for- 
matiop of coral rocks, they seem 
to be formed by the operation of 
worms in the same manner as every 
shejl-fish forms its own shell, by 
enlarging’it with different rows or 
layers from time*to time round the 
edges; only the one operates se¬ 
parately, whereas the others seem 
to carry on their woik in concert’, 
like a hive of bees. 

DiSTiLL^tTtON.—The unpleasant 
flavour, inoi'C or Ics.s, of all di.stil- 
Icd products, whieli hiip[X.'ns in the 
best distillation by the common 
mode, is entirely prevented by a 
new contrivance of Mr Henry 
Tritton, by liis improved appara¬ 
tus for distilling. This iipparalu.s, 
for which t,his gentleman has taken 
a patent, ptovide.s effectually foi 
obtaining a produce divested of 
any empyreuma, by rendering it 
impossible for the matter in the 
.still to be burned to the bottom, ot¬ 
to be over-heated. I’his is accom¬ 
plished bjitlio transmission of heat 
to tile still throngh rfic medium of 
a surrounding litpiid; outer ease.? 
.are attached to the still, by whicli 
it is completely sm rounded with 
w.itef; and if the outer case, in 
which the still is fixed, lie placed 
on the fire, as the still itself is in 
the common way of distilling, it is 
evident that the matter in the still 
can never be healed to a liiglier 
degree than 212^, the greatest 
heat of tlie surrounding water. 
But in the improved apparatus, a 
much )es.s "licat than 212® in the 
surrounding water suffices to dflect 
distillation. Generally the neces¬ 
sary heat is about 80® les.s than 
the <>i)mmon boiling point 212®; 
and of course, from the regular 
application of so low:« degree of 
u2 , ' 
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lieat, a niU'-J* better flavour is se¬ 
cured to fbe distilled producti To 
cflTfct distilljition at so low a tem¬ 
perature, tlic pressure of the atmos- 
plierp is rcmovetl from the surface 
. 1 ? the liquid in the still by means 
i)f an air-pump.' From thj great 
j eduction in the'applicatiop of heat, 
an important saving of fuel is ef¬ 
fected; and the vessels, being less 
exposed to the action •of violent 
heat, will be far Aorq durable. A 
less quantity of cold water for con¬ 
densing the vapour in the conden¬ 
sing vessel and receiver is required 
than in the common distillation, 
which will be found a vory material 
convenienee in many cases. Tlie 
distillation being confined during 
the whole operation to close ves¬ 
sels, the usual loss by evaporation 
at the worm's end is in this appa¬ 
ratus avoided, and an inciease of 
produce is obtained- 

New South Wales, —The in¬ 
crease' ip this colony of cultivation 
and live stock, fropi the end of 
18in to the end of 1815, has been 
ojj .acres cultivated 3,756, pasture 
4f>,()45, horses and mares 4.37, 
and sheep 3,706. For fifteen 
years, from 1800 to 181,5, the in- 
cicasc of stoek was very surpris¬ 
ing, being from lt|3 horses, their 
highest number for the first twelve 
yeais, to 2,328; from 1,044 liorn- 
• 'd cattle, to 25,279» lUid from 
0.121 sheep to d2,47f>, vhlumt 
taking intothc account tlieimmense 
({uantities of cattle annually killed 
lor the supply of his Majesty's 
.stores, and general consumption. 

Meteorological Observa- 
rioxs.—The heat experienced dur- 
f't: this summer in all parts of 


Kurope, and in all latitudes, has 
been found to be nearly equal. 
—At London, Vienna, Madrid, 
Rome, Marseilles, and Berlin, tile 
thermometers have been found to 
agree nearly to tKe same height. 

Coal Mines. —A gold medal 
and one hundred guineas have been 
adjudged, by the Society of Arts, 
to Mr Jame.s Ryan of Netherton 
Colliery, near Dudley, for his dis¬ 
covery of a safe and practicable 
method of ventilating coal-mines. 

Caoutchouc.— Mr F. Syme 
has discovered, a method of dis¬ 
solving caoutchouc by means of a 
substance extracted iVom coal tar. 
It was pften found requisite to dis¬ 
solve caoutchouc by means of 
naphtha, for the purpose of forming 
it into tubes for certain medical 
purposes; but as the tubes, formed 
in this way, w'ere very expensive, 
this excellent discovery of Mr 
Syme's will greatly reduce the 
price. 

Cow Tree. —Mr Humboldt, in 
the course of his travels, mentions 
a tree which grows in "the valley of 
Aragua, the juice of which is a 
nourisliing milk ; and which, from 
that circurnstance, has received the 
name of the Cow Tree. This tree 
is found in many places of South 
Amei ica; the natives in many 
places call it the Milk-tree. 

Hauvest Moon. —This is oni? 
pf the years in which the Harvest 
Moons are most beneficial. This 
series of moons began with 1816, 
and continues till 1825, being a 
.scries of 10 years, when 10 years 
of less beneficial moens will be- 
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ANSWERS TO (QUERIES. 

CJ. A. J.—Put X = time of tlcscenf, a — b = 400, c = 111, 

i liciVi e‘> the ijeificiiilicular fall in tliaUtiine ax- : b: : b : — rr — 

' « ■ ax- 

y h “ IP 

tiiiie of the plane; nliercfoit;--- ~ accelerating force, and—1)''^ 

b~c, whence x -=---— 6l", and the alti-* 

tilde =-j 2 rrOoO.T. 

Of). Ry A. ,J.—Let .r rrndius of the interior part. Then 10' — 

]() " ' ■ 
HUH a' - , -- 

V- * 

^ "7. Ry M- A.—T,et ARC he the i.'iosceles triangle. 

From R diaw 1511 porpendicular to AC. Let BC ~ n • 

AD - /.; AC - AB .r. Then BD-’ = x’^h‘- = 


{x—h) ' ; Qx'- — 26x -a- ; x- — l,r and 

' j > j -o' 


\ 2 4 - / 2 



d«. By A. J.—Let a~ semipetimeter, x ~ the brciKlth, and «—4 
will he the length. Then a—x 4 = a -}. 2,f piice of the land, 

and .»■(«—.)■) = ax—x''' - content. ’Vvitcicfore 

OXTr-X*" 

rnttm, and hy difi*. 2(r/,i'—r-)—(«—2.r) (tr-f 2r)~o. And .r = 
V/(v^—1) = and «—.i =31.7- 

II 

.39. By A. ,Ji —Bisect AB in ()- v 
Draw AC, OF, HB piirallel, anil 
CB, Et^, DO pcr|)cndicidar to 
LM. Let AD = a, EG = b, 

0(1 = ,r, Ci(^ rr. y. The angle 
of incidence AQK— H(^B, and 
A L ; EQ ;; HB : H(^, or «-j- x : 
b 4- ^ ; fl — 4 ; y — b, whence, ■ 
xr/ -r ab. Con.scqiicully the locus 
is part of an cijiiilateral hyperbo¬ 
la, of which the asvmtoles are 
OF, OD. 

do,* By C.——I.«t s = sine of the given vertical angle, n = 120 the 
II penmeter, 04-4 and a ~x the two sides comprehcndiiKT (he ver- 
.anglc; the «—?« = third side, and (er'-W-’) x .> = area of the 
^igie, which js evidemly greatest whcn«j = 0, or when the triamde 
f ies. And ns the sun^of the natural sines of the three anoles^is 
perimeter, so is the natural sine of any one angle t<5 its oppositie 
the sides are rtluhly found to be SO, 1297, and 43.74059. 
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QUKIIIES. 

■ii. T HE solid contained by flic 
ladius of curvatuic at any point in 
an ellipse and the.square of tlit se* 
tnipatamcAer of the greater axis, is 
equal to the cube of the normal at 
the same point. 

42. A shell being thrown from a ■ 
moitar, at an elevation of 30®. the 
repoit of its fall was heard at the 
moitar, exactly 20 sec.inds .after 
the explosion. Required the length 
of the range. 

43. I’he area of a triangle being 
fdven 120 : the siiiii of its three 
.sides = 5 and the sum of their 
squares = 1010; to determine the 
triangle. 

44. To determine the position 
of a point with respect to four giv¬ 
en points, so that lines drawn horn 
it to the given points, the sum of 


the four squares formed upon them 
shall be theileast possible. 

kf. The sides of a given triangle 
aie lO, 20, .and 24 iiii lies; to de¬ 
termine a point within tins triiin*glc', 
I'rom whence poip«iuheuIars being 
let fall tm all the sitles, the sol ill 
contained under them sbull be a 
maximum. 

4(). The,dHFercnrc of the two 
sides of a right-angled li i.inglc, of 
which the aica is double the aica 
of the insci ibed circle, is given e- 
qnal to C ; to find all the sides, and 
the radius of tlio circle. 

17 . A fai^uer would have a bu¬ 
shel to contain three quarts above 
statute, to be one-lifth of an inch 
in thu’kne.ss, of hammered bms.s; 
required the deptli .and diameter, 
so as to require the least quantity 
of metal; and what will bo the cx- 
pcnce at l6d. per !b. ? 


P O E T II Y. 


iWr. li.avo cxtriicted the following songs 
from the .5th volume of select S' oiish me¬ 
lodics lately publislied, part of the highly 
respectable and vny popularVork of Mr 
Thomson, and pu .sent them to our reiulen 
as a specimen of the song-writing ot tlie 
tunc. We are sure they will be accept¬ 
able to those,'—and there are manysuch,-- 
who have not access to the vulunie itself. J 

rAltEWEtL TO THE MUSE. 

By Walter Scott, Etii. 

jhixen+NTUESs, farewell, who so oft lias 
decoy’d me. 

At the close of the evening, through wood¬ 
lands to roam, • 

Where the forc5.tcr, lateil, with wonder 
espied me 

Seek out the wild scenes he was quitting 
for home. 

Farewell, and take with thee thy numbers 
wild speaking, 

'I'lie language alternate of rapture and wWc; 

Oil! none but some lover whose heart¬ 
strings arc breaking, » , 

J’hc» pang that I Veel at Oiir parting can 
know. • 


Eiieh joy thou couldVt double, and uhen 
tliere e.inic soirow. 

Or pale disappointmenl, to darken niy way; 

\\ h'lt voice w:y, like tliine that could sing 
of (0 morrow', » 

Till forgiA m ihe strain was the grief of 
to-day ! 

But when friends drop around us in life’s 
weary waning. 

The gri^f, Queen of I’limber;, tliou c.in.st 
not assuage; 

Nor tlic gradual estrangement of those yet 
remaining, 

Thebnguorof pain, and the eliillnessof age. 

’Twius thou that once taught me, in arcenfr 
bewailing. 

To sing how a w'arrior lay stretch’d on the 
plain, 

And a maiden bung o'lr liiin with aid un¬ 
availing, • 

And held to his lips the cold goblet in vain. 

As vain (hose eiielmutments, 0 Queen of 
wild numbers ! 

To a bard w'lun the reign of his fancy is o'er. 

And thc,*quiek pulse of feeling in apathy 
sluiribers— 

Farewell then, Kncliantresa I—I meet thw 
no more. 
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oft, IIAl> MV PATV flEK.N’*jrOISl.U WITU 
THINK. 

Pj! T.OKtt JJvnos> 

Oh, lui'l mv t.itt bct'H jomwl v-ifli tliine, 
As'dfK't til’s plrtlge appear’d a taken ; 

Tin-st t’lillif!. had notjthen been mine, 

I or then iny peace had not been broken. 

To tlicc these early faults I owe. 

To thee, the ^^ise ami old reproviitg ; 

They know niy sins, but do not knp'V 
Ttvus thine to br^alc the bcgids of loving. 

For once my sout liketliinc was pure. 

And all its rising (ires could smother; 

But now thy vows no more endure. 
Bestow'd by thee upon .inotlier. 

Ferhaps his peace 1 could destroy, 

And spoil the blisses tlmt llwait him ; 

Yet let iny rival sunk- in joy. 

For thy dear sake I cannot hate him. 

Ah 1 since thy aiigel-forni is gone. 

My heart no more can rest with any ; 

But w'liat it sought in thee alone. 

Attempts', alas ! to iiiid in many. 

Then fare thcc well, deceitful maid, 

’Twerc vahi and fruitless » 0 'regret tliee; 

Kor hope, nor memory, yield their aid. 

But pride may teach me to forget thee. 

Yet all the giddy w-oste of jeaf'. 

This tiresome round of palhng pleasures; 

These varied loves, these matron’s fears. 
These thoughtless strains to passion’s 
measures, 

f 

If thou wert mine, hiul all been hush’d. 
This check now pale from early riot, 

"With passion’s hectic ne’er had flush’d. 
But bloom’d in calm domestic <piiet. 

Yes, once the rural scene was sw'ectt 
_ For nature seem’d to smile before thee; 

And once my heart ahhorr’d deceit. 

For Uicn it beat but to adore tliee- 

But now I ask for other joys. 

To think would drive my soul to mad¬ 
ness t 

III thoughtless throngs and empty noise, 

I conquer half my bosom's sadness. 

• 

Ycteeven in these a thought will steal. 

In spite of every vain endeavour; 

And fiends might pity what 1 feel. 

To know that thou art lost for ever. 
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Till: SlttPUEJlD’S SOM-. 

• Jiy JoAXKA Baillie. 

'Jiir gowan gllttcr.s in the sward, 

TIJ laverocks in tly; sky. 

And Colley on my plaid keeps Ward^ 

And time is passing by. 

Oh no! s^ and slow ! 

1 hear nae welcome sound ; . 

The shadow of our trysting bush, 
it wears sd slowly round. 

My sliccp-bell tinkles frai: the west, 

My lambs are bleating near, 

But still the sound that I lo’c best. 

Alack ! I canna hear. 

Oh no ! sad and slow ! 

The shadow lingers still, 

And like a lancly ghaist I >tand. 

And croon upon the hill. 

I hear behiw the water roar. 

The mill wi’ clacking dm. 

And l-uck^ scolding frae her dooi 
To bring the baifnics in. 

Oh no ’ sad and slow ! 

These are nae sounds for me; 

The shadow of our trysting busli. 

It creeps sae drearily. 

I’coft yestreen frae f'liapman T'am, 

A sniKid of bonnie bhicV 
And promised when our trysting cam. 

To tye it round her brow. 

()h no * sad and slow ' 

The titne'it Winna pas,. ; 

The shadow of that weary thorn 
fs tether’d on the grass. 

O now I sec iicr on the way. 

She’s past the Witches’ knowc ; 

She’s climbing up tlie Browny’s bta* 

My heart is in a lowe! 

Oh no ! ’tis na so ! 

'Tis glamric I liac seen ; 

'I’lic shadow of the hawthorn bush 
Will move n.-ie mair till e’en. ’ 

My book o’ grace I'll try to read, 

Tho’ conn’d wi' little skill; 

When Colley barks I’ll raise iny head," 
And find her on Uic hill. 

Oh no ! sad and slow ! 

The time will ne’er be gane; 

The shadow of the trysting bu*!Li 
libfiic'd like ony staiie. 
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COI LD THIS ILt WAHI.D. 
liij JaUSS Ifocc. 

^^Oi’LD this ill Wiirld hiivc been contriv’d 
To stand without that mischief, womt^ii. 
How peactfu’ budicd would have lired, 
Rclehsld frae a’ tlie ills sac common. 
Rut since it is the wiicfit’ casci 

Tliat man must have this teasing crony, 
Why such a sweet bewitching face ? 

O hail they no’ been made sac boniiie ' 

• 

I might have roam’d wi’ chcarful mind, 
N:ie sin nor sorrow to betide me. 

As ciirclcss as the w^twid’ring wind, 

As happy as the lamb beside me ; 

I might have -.crew’d my tuneful pegs. 
And cai'ol’d mountain-uirs so gaily. 

Had we but wanted a’ the Megs, 

Wi’ glossy een sac dark .intl wily. 

I saw the tiiingtr—fear'd the dart,— 

The smile, the air, and a’ sac taking ! 
Vet open hud my wailess heart. 

And got tile wound that keeps me wak¬ 
ing ! 

My liaq) waves on the willow green. 

Of wild wileh-noles it has na uny, 

Sin e’c) 1 '.iw that pawky nuean, 

Sa< - le wiikeil, and -ae bonnic ! 


Come down ti> iliy nest, and till thy nnue. 
But tell thy mate alone. 

Thou hast seen a maid, whose heart of lo\c 
Is merry and light as thine own. 


, OIHt’.INAI.. 

SON’C. 

Tunc.—A’ti'f Marion. 

• 

How blythe were wjp aye wi’ our she|)her4ls, 
How lightsome the hoiiis pass’d away ; 
At gloaimri’ their tryst aye they kcipit, 
A-tsiuIding then wi’ us to gae. 

We then to the liughtens at e’ciiin. 

Would stray wi' our !>waiii,s thro’ the dell. 
Or o’er the dewy lawn would we wiinder. 

Or brush light the sweet heather bell. 

Tlicn hamew'ard, the siller moon shinin’, 
Tho .'tars blinking lioiiny and elear ; 
M'hile of love would our '-hephetds be 
talkin’,—- 

That tale aye to maidens so dear. 

But n.inc hac we now to g.oc wi’ us, 

With grieV arc our hearts sad and torn. 
Our lives they arc dowey and wricsome,—- 
f.ike doves for their niate.s v. e do niouin. 


oil! iiior; \uitiii i \nor mv in; wi , 

\V1 I 1,\ . 

fiij IViiu.wi .S'virar, Esij. 

Uii ! liiou art the lad of mv heart, Willy, 
'I’l'ici'c’s love, and tlieie’s hie, and glee. 
'I'licte'-. a I heel m ihy i.ue .md thy bound¬ 
ing step. 

And liiere’s bli'S in thy blytln-onic c’e. 

'But oh ! how my heart w;u tried, Willy, 

I’or little I thought to see. 

That the I.id who won the la-vscs all, 

Should ever be won by me. 

I 

Atlown this path we came, Willy, 

’Twas just at tlie hour of eve ; 

And will he, or will he not, I thought, 

My liutlcrivg heart relieve ? 

So oft he paused, as we sauntered on, 

'Twas fear—.snd hope—and fear. 

But here at the wood, as we parting stood, 
’Twas rapture his vows to hear ! 

All ! VOW'S so soft, thy vows, Willjit! 

Who would not, like me, be proud ! 

Sweet Laik! with thy soaring echoHjg song, 

» (’onic down Vrom thy rosy cloud. ’ 

X X 


Now of the bughtciis we’re weary, 

Alane we niiuin gang ami return ; 

Our swains- arc .i’ (led true our niimut;nns. 
And left us alane now to mouin. 

» 

Far, liir mere the braid sta they’re gaen 
Beyond jon blue nifumtain.s and high, 

M i’ lierce men in wild war to strive it, 
Millie o'er them to watih we’re not by. 

Onr iove and our blessing gae wi’ them, 
Frac a’ luirin may they tinskaiih’d re¬ 
main, 

Frae the shafts Of fell w.ar, O protrrt tin in, 
Frac the rage of yon pitiless intii ! 

’Gainst the snares, too, of you faiise, faiiNC 
■women, 

G aye may they faitidvi’ remain ; 
jMay tlieir fnuse (breign wiles ne’er cnliic 
them, ^ 

And thote hearts steal we reckon trurain. 

And soon may the battle be over, 

.\ntl soon may our shepherds return ; 
Fo: tljen will our love, find rC(|uitBl, 

F’tk then shall wc cease aye to inourn. 

< I KIIK I 


Voi. ri. 
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f,T TO MA»y, 

/t .rill F.iiibj Friend, 

f»ll ' il. it I iitnv could calmly view 
W'jiii [ili.ciirc unalloyed with sadnc$^$, 

'rhc'-L' tfidiaiil eyes of TOl'test bine, 

t'Iiosc sindes which breathed unmingled 
gladness •• 

Iti early youlli, while yet no sighs 
Disturb’d my breast, but hope, still near 
me, 

Bade many a golden pmspcct rr c. 

Sweet fairy scenes of4)liss to cheer me * 

I then ne’er dreamt that frii ndship’s glosv 
Wivs weak to that which, deeply stealing, 

'I’o sorrow’s piiiigs gives keener woe, 

And adds lo joj a wanner feeling. 

• 

Those smiles so artless pietee my soul, 
Those lips that talk of fi lendsliip merely ; 

'I'bose eyes in innoecnee tliai ri'll, 

Alas ! tlicy wound my peace severely. 

In vain for me those smiles, those lips 
Of coral hue, those aiibiirn trrs.scs! 

Stern Kate litis sunk in dim ellipse 
Kaeh rising hope of l,<ne’s earesse', 

• 

III vain I look, in \aiu I sigh ; 

In vain 1 wish, and toiully kinguibh ; 

My diK)m so hapless lills my ive 

With burning teais of keiiu-i aiiguisli. 

’i el, sweetest maid, mv aideni hetnl 

'I’o friendshiii’s lall shall thioli shicercly ; 

.\nd when we meet, aivl wlieii we p.art, 
'I'liy fi'tend shall still ejteeiii thee dearly. 

• W. ( 


I in j, ,\\it 1 tii' <f« \t 1 

i'lnn thr I’n.iir/i. 

Hi stath a Jiowery myrtle'.'sii.ide, 
Whirli from its moilici'b arms h.td sprung, 


'I he Ood of I..o\e in sleep was laid, 

Tho’ I-ore but .seldom slumbers long. 
Tlie playiul Oraccs sported near, 

Ned knew who rested in tlie grove, 
Kiitil a sigh had caught their car;— 
Tiicre needs no more lo .speak of love. 

• 

• 

W hen lluy beheld the blooming boy, 

“ Ah it is Love !”—the damsels said—> 
And their first motion, as they fly. 

Was tliat of every graceful maid. 

While Love so beautiful appears. 

And wliile tlic Graces shun his sight, 

A new idea calms their feais. 

And Stops the virgins in their flight. 


“ The tre.irlicrous hoy in .sliimlnv lie 
'I'he (iraccs said ’mid tlu-ir til,inn*', 

“ \h ! wlio could wickedly devise 

“ To join such malice to smli ch.irnts •' 
“ i.et’s now hew'are ot being mild, 

“ I.et’s seize his airow.s, cruel things ' 

“ Hut first we’ll bunt the cunning chiltl, 

“ For we may lee the boy has wings." 

They then approtuh’d, and lunim'd liin 
round. 

Hut soft thei trod, to slum all nni'c, 
Aia, ! to waken l.Ovc 'lis fiuind 
'I hat triilcs light .IS .111- sufliie.— 

YeHeie swict sleep had teas'd (o reign. 

The (.lilies had their tlironts fulliirn— 
Lose struggles to bi fiee, in vain. 

For to the Grau-s .ill must yield. 

• 

“ Come," said the bey, “ your anger leave, 
*• liretik now iny airows, dry voiir tears ■ 
Siiite I t've c, w'ith you, cease lo grteie, 
“ Ills arm,- the God no longer wears." 
And eier since tliat happy day. 

Love follows these throe Sisters’ traces, 
t\ ho still .-ulorn his gentle away. 

While Love adorns tho modest GiatC'’. 

Priii.osiATiirs. 




M:a DEJSfICi\ L INTELLIGETS^CE. 


■ Dea j'ii.h Wiliam Scott, teaclior of elocu- 

‘ ■ % flon and geography. He wa.s the father of 

'/in| 13. At Edinburgh, in his 73d (locution in this country, ^ai^d for inon 
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than 40 years tlistingiitshcd himself by ex¬ 
tensive usefulness in his prutession, and se¬ 
veral publications. 

*-31. At Montrose, James Ross, 

Esq. M. D. jiliysieian. ^ % 

June 9. At Edinburgh, Sir James Ken¬ 
nedy, SuiJeni of Medicine, eldest son of 
.Mr James Kennedy, merchant, 

-11. At same place, John Gordon, 

Esq. M. Jl. Lecturer on Anatomy, and the 
Institutions of Medicine. Hi.s amiable 
manners, extensive knoivlcdge, and puft’es- 
sional skill, render his deatli a general lo^-s. 

_ U). .\l Inverness, .aged 89, Ale\- 

andcr Maobe.'iii, bite janitor of tlie liivern. .. 
Jieademy. 

- 18, At Stranraer, in Ihe vear 

of his age, Mr James C.arjiocli.m, latij pa- 
loeliial sehoohni'stcr there. 

- 2G. At (hiniliernauld, Itev. (.eorge 

Hill, Miiiister ol' the ;’o-jiel there, .tnd I’ro- 
scir of llivinily to the orij^inal Hurgher 
S\tu)d, in the (jHth \e.ir of his age, :md 
il'Itii of his ministry. He oeeupied the si¬ 
tuation of Professor for 1.) ye.irs, and ilis- 
eit.irged l! e dnlies ot tli.it ofliee'with great 
lUhgeiiee and siiecess. 

Jnlj/ )•>. At KiUKnmv, (’.inipsie, in the 
S.ld ye.ir of In- .igc. .Mr John <iidlot(|^, 
Miiiknt ill Diii.iily at the Pniversity of 
<.la^;,o«’, oi Iv '■on ot Mr Andrea' Cal- 
low.iv. He wa. a young man of promi,- 
iiij; abilities, :,n^..!)le dispositions, iii.d a 
highly eiiltivatal t.i te ; wliile to tlu-e v.;is 
.iddtd a n.itne mode-ily, by wlii. li lie a.is 
I’.iif'iiiiiil) dislingmsiied. 

■ /.(O'' 11, lilr-lllaki*, iiKisfer of 

.m Aeademy id Hallwo.nl, near Itureoin, 

( Ite.stcr, and 'iis .'is^istant', ;u eiimpained by 
h’.s pupils, v.eiit lioni his house, to a situa¬ 
tion on the.Iwnks e,t the liver Mersey, il.at 
!tad iihiays li.'.ii used by tliem fi)' the pur- 
jiii'f of bathing. Sineo the last sjiring- 
tubs, liiiv.ever, a l!at laid licen ncajied, or 
had diifted to tlml 'pot, and formed a pre- 
eipiee of aboi.t f. ur teet, fine of the boys, 
ignoiant of tins (mumstanee, soon aficr 
going into the river, slipped into the va- 
lumii, and went bejoed liis depth ; imme¬ 
diately subseqiunt to this, three of Ins 
seliool-fcllows, in attempting to rc.scuc him, 
w ere ))laeed in tlip kanie perilous .situation. 
Air Hlidte (vvlio eannot Hivnn) instantly 
plunged into the v.ater, though not un- 
iliessed, and used cieiy exertion in his power 
to s.ivc them, wiiliout eflcet. A boy of 
tlio name of M'oodall, an excellent swim¬ 
mer, also u.'jpd every iiieihud he could] de¬ 
al-e to save his uidia]ipy companions, but 
id) his eilbrts pi o\ed unavailing. A boa) ar¬ 
rived - few niiiiutti, after the boys had sunk, 
and the bodies were found soon after ^ when 
tHe best means were used to produce resus¬ 
citation, b’.it u’.ilbmtnatfly without success. 

X j 


The following were the name.s and ages n; 
the sufll'rei'st--'riio!niis E.mlley, L»t .)•> 
seph Schofield, 11-; Peter Jackson, 1 )•, ,d! 
boarders; and'!'. Nixon, Li, day scholar. 

- 13. At ILnaiUiah, Islanil ofH‘iiba. 

Jolin (.'lirLstic, At. 1). of (ibisguw, a voiing 
gentleman of tlie highest idnliiies, and most 
Hiniable*niannii ', ailorncd hv .i coiieit .md 
honourable mor.d eonduel, 

-At I’otlobi'llo, near Shefheld, 

Mr .loseph Voule, a sell-l.uie.ht luathema 
tiei.an, of sOiiAeemiiieneein ih.ii ncighlunir- 
hood, and an ,iblc iftstrucror. Hi- lUaih 
w.isf.oi'-id bv Ki eping the window of hi 
scliuoi-room ojn ii dining the wliole of iho 
\Ve(intsd.iy )iiLCeilaig, to aioid as niu.h i- 
possible the iiuonvenienee of the inleii'-e 
heat of that day, by wliich lie caught -m 
iiitlamniatury*lever ill'i ot cassoiied !.'■ 
death. 

-\( Pive Hells, Old I'i.nl, Mu¬ 
ter .1. Iliuiter, ligeil 10 years, pupil .it l)i 
lands.iv's .'leaileniy at How, li.uiiig acci- 
dt nl.illy siiot liinise-lf wirli a pistol. 

PUOMO'I liixs. 

/iVtv thwr.-AV.'.— !''.miidiititm Hiicsai n 
rnivci-iily of St Andrew’s.- Mess. Ahx. 
himinmt, and .foliu (.'alveit, Montrose; 
(’ha. Skene, Hicso; Alexander Wilson. 
Uimning. 

Afii// -Mr-iM‘lnto-il, te.ubee, I'- 

diuliuf',li,—'ll iMoliij.ister of 'I’enijile, in 
room of .Mr Dei..i , ir.-';,n.sb 

./.it/ It. Mr Aiuir,—I'hi^sit.il 'I'e.-ulni 
in (iLiiye Henot’s Ho-,jiii.d, i.iraisl by tin 
|)ni.mouon (p..‘;l’0i. 

. - - - — M. -Mob._P.'i'b'‘Or of Vl;. 

nevili^iy an.I tii ■ Ait oi .'oil.ng Mine--, it 
l'■|•L)l)eIg, i.ii.iiU hv d'.,.th. tV'iil. 1. p. 
330.) 

7- Mr iVill'-im l.aw Pope, A. H. 
—EelliRv ; and Mr.lolinWhiUinguiiilteiidv 
L.'tndoii,—Sell! !..i- of Woiiester College, 
(111 Dr Clarki’s l■'o■.md^llIlln. 

-.\lt*.\andi r Darblav, I’si]_I’VI- 

low' of Cauls College, Cambridge. 

- 13, Hev.‘ E. Hav-kin,, A. .M. 

I'ellow of Oriel College ; Htv. Gran- 
tliam, A. M. Fellow of .Alagdalen College ; 
and Hcv. VV. Spencer PhiDijri.A. .M. of'l'ii- 
niiy ( ollege, (in a con im at ion)—Ma-'lersof 
the Schools, University ol'O.vford. 

-18. Mr James ilandall, A. — 

Fellow; .Alr.TamesHardwiik Dyer,—Sehn- 
lar; and .Vfr.Iohn Henry Newman,—Ev- 
hibitiontr, of Trinity College, Oxford. 

—— 21. Rev. George l.cigh Cooke, 
H. D. Profe-ssorol Natural Philosophy, and 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College,— 
Keeper of the'Arclnve.s in the Cnivcisity ot 
Oxtol, in place of the Rev, James liigraii', 
B. D. wmctinic FtUvw of Trinity Cyllege. 
. o 
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Til ft mimbm wire for Mr Cooke 180; 
Mr Blit'S, b'cllow of Si John'i) College, ami 
iditor of WoodV Athcme Oxonienscs, 122 ; 
TNIr .lolin Lea llejcs, B. D. Vcllow of 
j:\ijer .College, and Mic of the Whitehall 
jin'iulicr-s, 107. 

-- ‘^l. llev. Ailatft Sedge wick, A. M. 

I'cllow of 'I'rinily College,—Woodifardian 
I’l'ofcssor of Mineralogy, vice Hev. Jolm 
llailitone, resigned. The nimibors were 
jor him ISO, and Rev. G. C. Gorham .70. 

•funr 25. Right lion. William C'cnyng- 
hani Plunkett, L. l..*l)—Representative 
for the University <(f Dublin, (after a severe 
scrutiny, in which 0 votes were rejected). 
'I'he following were the numbers declared, 
for Dr P. 81; .lohn Wilson Crokcr, Esij. 
RO. 

/)(j«‘tvr,r.——I/. I.. 1). Jifiir — Rev. 
Skellington Thomson, A. R. Rector of the 
Academy of Clough, Ireland. lijf l/tr 
f^iihi 1 / /i/'<ilasgow. 

M. 1). H/uirlt — Mr Roderick Gray, 
.surgeon, Cowcaddens, Glasgow,--... -St 
Andrew’s. 

.‘Ijiiil 21. 'v .John Campbell, Argyll- 
shire, ■. ■ ■ . Gla.sgow. 

Jwn If'. As,si»tant.Suigeon. James Pa¬ 
terson, l.OlhPoot; and John‘Kastoii, lss<i. 
.suigeoii, l'7th Foot..-Ibid. 

P. D*. 1817. I)tr. — llev. Kbemv. r 
Henderson, (fir the sewues rendered (o 
Denmaik, Holstein, and Icel.ind, in pro- 
iiioling the eiif.ilation of the Sci'ptiiies, 
ami establishing Bible Societies and Assoii- 
.ilKins)^-Ived, (Denmark.) 

A. Al. :\Iess. Wilh.am liati- 

kine. New Monkl.iiul ; and Hohert Ivr. I<. 
M ood, Reiifrcwshne,.-(ilasgow. 

.ljuil — Mess. Willi.im Neilson, I-on- 
donderiy ; James Steele, Donegal; Hugh 
Mutton, Bel last; Josepli, M*Rie, widSum- 
ue’l Thimipsein, Antrim ; And. Mitchell, 
I.onelonelerry ; Will. Memre, Denen ; John 
Montgomery, Anirtni; J.i. Dick, and .l.i. 
Alexander, Tyriine; S.mi. W.irren, Liver. 
pt)ol; Ja. 'J’lvyloT, IVithshire; Tho. Aitken, 
Borixne stouness; 11 eii. (hJloway .Penhshiie; 
.lames Dolihie, (Jlasgow; William 'rhom- 
son, Kilmarnock ; William Steel, Kilm.iurs; 
IVilliain Di-cnnan, Ayishire; James Smith, 
tJlasgow ; John Gardiner, Old Aloiikl.ind ; 
Anelrew Kiitherford, Broughton ; Joseph 
llay,* Pertlishire; David Wyllie, T.ivtT- 
pend ; John Stewart, <Treenock ; Hugh 
, Alair, Newmilns ; Thomas Carr, Shniis ; 
Matthew Bowie, Kilmarnock-llnd. 

May — Mr Jolm Whitson, Masjmony, 
-St Andrew’s. 

-* 

• Phihsujiliiit Docl^r. This title, though 
m Great Britain, is recognised in 
Gnktpty and other placeb of the continent. 


C, M.f March 12. Air Archibald Muir, 
surgeon, Rothsay, (p. 230.)———Glas- 
gow.* 

Jp>il 21. Mess. John Brown, surgeon, 
I'i^'iark; George Barr, KiLyth; JoJin 
WhitclJw. Glasgow ; .tnd James Cameron, 
Edinburgh.-Ibid. ' 

A. B. /fpri/.—Mess. John James'Laylor, 
Nottingham ; Willwin Laird, Washington, 
Amerir.a; .lames Nicol, London,——— 
Ol.isgow. 

PHl/.LS. 

UxivniisnY III EmMiuiioir. 

Man'll ID— Ih'bi'i-.c _ailvancdl. Air 

George liiay, Kt Iso ; junior, .^lr William 
AluTTay, Selkirk. 

Api'il. — lihi'lorii .— Me.ss. Hobert Paton, 
Ayrshire; Geo. AVilhaui hledniaii; Alex¬ 
ander Gentle, l'',diiil)iirgh ; Itavid Ross ; 
Alexander Haldane, J dinlmrgh ; Arthm 
Burnet; Alex.ander M‘(’oll; •l.'imis (Jraiii, 
Edinbmgli; Patrick Boyle Mure, Ayr- 
shuc ; .lud James Campbell 'J'ait. 

Af'jse. - Aless. John Berry, fife; .Jolm 
ncjand, Lanarkshitc ; .Joseph Soiiierville, 
Bo.fflurghshiie ; Jolm Ifer, Peebles; L- 
benevei Miller, l’'.dinbiii'i;h ; David J.yon, 

I aiiark.hne; Alaiiliiw Aikni.in, luiin- 
buVgh ; \\ illi.uu I’ltt DuiuLis, Aniiston ; 
.Jolm D.ivelipoil, Statloiiisltire ; a’ld Hugh 
Biuce, ( l.ii l.nirtniiansliirc. 

fust III. - Siiniilonl Ar- 

iiot, ( iipai, fif, ; W ilh.mi (tIovi r, Leitli ; 
Wilh.im Suisn, I’.-ililes; Alexander M.ii- 
sh.ill, I’lebles-shiie; amt C.ileb Evans, Lon¬ 
don. 

Si. ami nnn'.f'a/.—-Aless. (Jcorge 

l.yem, I'.m.ark ; James AUdr, Edinburgh : 
David Aiaill.ind, Haiikeilor; and Jami 
Hinton, Oxtiird. 

Svrand tiitd Tlurd CJ/irA.—(jli ck Poili.- - 
—Mess. David L)on, and Hohert Men/'ie^. 
l.anarkthire; and Alc.x.inder Smollei., 
Dimihiittonshhv. 

1 atm Poems.—.Me.s. William 'ilover. 
Leith; \’i illi.nu Miinay, Sellvirksliice; 
(iibhon Stott, .Aineiie.i; John Donur, fidin- 
hurgh ; Unbelt Hogg, Peeblts-shire ; .lanits 
.Johnstone, John Johii.stone, Clackmannai.- 
siiirc ; ami William IVaildel, Edmbuigh. 

1-iiglish Essays_Aless, John Scott. 

Boxburghshirc; Peter Balfour, Fifesliire ; 
W'ilh.un Thomson, E.dinbnrgh ; John Krr, 
Peebles ; and Robert Meiklejohn, LinlilL- 
gOwsWre. 

Exemplary conduct, regular attendance, 
aml^skperior progress —Scevad Mr Wil¬ 
liam Reid, Edinburgh. ■*' 

Chirmc,hc Ma Utir, A ok 1. pa.i-. 

331. 
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Third. James Moir, and Ro¬ 

bert Jauiiesiin, Kdinburgh. 

.Sccottd Poem -and 

fciiay_Mr WUliaiii Glover, Leith. 

Latin Poems. - -Me-.s. William Reid, 
John Uunuas, and William Thtnisoft, 
LilinburgTi; and Alexander Boyd, Leith. 

JiUtin Est>ay.-Mr tJeorge Murray, liilin- 
tnirgli. 

Knglish Essays_Mess. John Dinning, 

Fdinburgh ; William Laidlaw, lloxlnugii- 
. liirc; Patrick S. Stevenson, and Alekan- 
dcr ^^^llt, Edinburgh; and John 'I’odJ, 
blieflield. 


UNlVEJlStTY AM) MaIUSCHAI. CoX.- 

i.EGK, Anruui'i.'x. 

Afiiich 2.'1 .—Clink _Silver P<h.— 

ifr Samuel Paterson, son of Kodeiick Pa- 
ttrson, blaeksiiiith in Aberdeen. 


GfORtlK llLUIor’s IIOSI’ITAT-, Kuitr- 
lii’iu;ii. 

•l/i/'V L Dean of r.uild llcriut'.s.-—. 
Miisiers.lohn Anderson, and J()lin 
Pill ins— liilhnnti), Tilastera Alexander 
Iver, and .lohn Vnderon. 

Othii jireiniuins_fP/'/ni,.,', M.isters 

Andrew k'ninie, and .fnlni Sa.injsoii.— 
.U ilhiiii In , Sfiniid, M.isiers Alex.iikler 
Bam, and Jolin Aikiu.m. 


I'.vi'i i.i) (a^ i.rt.i,, Sr Axdukv.’.s. 

L l)i (liiii/'i. 'rr.in^l.uions of 

S'leeehes from Livy_Mess. Ueniy C.ir- 

I iichael, .Musselburgh ; and Alexander 
Kimnont, Montrose. 

I'liihti lliiiiiiiiiilij .—Geoige Walker, 
King.isk ; William Bri)*’n, Dundee; .lames 
Boy, I’ettii; Laureneo Brown, Dundee; 
VVilliaiuStewart, Couitie.—.Vlex. Crawford, 
and Ariiiihald ABLean, St Andrew’s; 
Cliarle, MB^ueen, .Mull; iJavid Dunean, 
f't \'igLan’s; Willimii Kennedy, Ayr; 
.loliii Hope, Falkland ; Patrick .M‘Far- 
hme, Perth; Adam Warden, Dundee; 
Akx. Wil«on, Dunning; Charles Rmu- 
say, Dundee; David Dewar, Marklneli; 
John Bell, Lanark; John (.'alvert, .\lon- 
trose; Jolin Marlin, Cupar of Angus ; 
James 'fhomson, Critfl',—Henry Cauni- 
ch.iel, Musseihurgli. 

(;/<v/,-.__Mess. .John Martin, Ciijiar of 
Angus ; Alexander Crawford,^St Andrew’s ; 
David Dewar, Markineh; William Stew¬ 
art, Conirie ; James Thomson, Cried'. 

A/irZ/iCOT'/t/m/.—Mr James Webster, Car- 
mylie.— Fint, .Mess. Thos. Bruce,-Errol; 
James Roy, Perth ; James C'raik, Keniio- 
way; (ieorge Dempster, Skibu;., Joint 
Loi’htie, Abertluur ; John Campbell, Col- 
}ur.-ly ; D;hi, Grant, Blairgowiie; Janies 


Watt, Cortnehy': .lolm Bill, Ciail—R.ilpli 
Anstiuther, B.dm-kie; Robert Nc-biit, 
Berwick; Charles iM'Queen, Mull; D.i- 
vnlR.iuisiy, .Monvlicth ; llnh. B.'imsiiv, Si 

Andrew's_ Scntitn. ''■KsV. 'riiomas Lyell, 

liennoway ; .lohn I'ml), PvTih;»Al»\- 
aiider Anderson, Now burgh; D.ivid .Martin, 
Ciuigrothu-; J.imes ’ABi'ulIoeh, St An 
drew's; J.mies luigii'-so)’.. C.'i:nmliacl; 
.1 .lines .Vdio, Dutidio. 

/.ogio.-Mess. .I.nui.'. Wobiior, < armylie; 
and J.mies Ford, Dundee. 

Hfiinil 1‘hilon'ii'i’', —Mi'. .Movandii' 
Amlerwin, Nc\vbiiri.^i ; Gcoi.;o Crawturd, 
St .Vmlriw’s; John Foihes, Peuli : .l.ones 
M'Culloili, St .Xndrew's. 

Ihililiiiil .Mes'.. M'Iniosh 

M'Kay, Laggaii; Wilheiii Weii, St tjm- 
vox. 

JS’iiiiihil ft'hilosui’h'!. -Moss, Piitiiol, 
M'F.iriano, Perth; Lo’iry Carmiili.ul, 
.Musselburgh; Andrew Wilson, Di-'iil; 
.hil'ii Bom am, St Andrew’s; John AI* Vicar, 
and David Davitlson, Duiidoe; William 
Brown, M Andrew’s; Ale.xaiider Dunn, 
Portmoak; David Thomson, Cupar, File, 
.lames Jervis, St Andrew’s; James Adie, 
Dundee. 


U\iv^i;nsfrY oi' Gl.xsoow'—1. 

SiUri Ml dal, giiri/ hi/tin' Uiiii't'rsiti/.— 
Illustration of the Prophecies, in Siip- 
lioitofthe Mosaic Di'-pensation—.Archi- 
h.ild Bonnie, Batony, Glasgow. 

Ah Doitiilion —Leeliire on tJic 

IKltli P-alin—James .Miller, Xll.asgow. 

Tnuislaiiuii into English of T.u'iiu .' Life of 
Agn((il,i.*-,l.imos Myliie, filasgow. 

iliiiii li>i l/it Ji'i'i.alii III! (((.—For 

Latin Gr.iuon—AA’dli.ur' Muir, Kiimar- 
noek ; Jami'' Alvine, (>lasgow ; John 
!M‘F.irl.ine, Cauipbilltown. 

JOunnli/ —Es'.iys-On tbo Hapid .iiid 

Ewteiisive Propagation of I'hristi.inity,—. 
.ind On the F.lleets of I Jinstiumly oii tlu 
Charaiters and Manners of .Men—,M,ir- 
tliew Blown, A. AL Ayrsliire; Robei! 
Young,/Vvondale; .Jolm Birkmyre, A.M. 
Parsley; James .\l tiler and William Afair. 
Glasgow; Petei Al'PImn, Barony ol 
Glasgow; Matlliew Dickie; George Rit¬ 
chie, A.M. Glasgow; Janu.s (Abswn, 
A. M. Cric/f; William J’inkertoii, Ba> 
Tony of Glasgow ; I Jiene/er Russel, 
(jl.esgow. ^ 

Crcneral Merit.—.MUImel Willis, *A, M. 
Stirling. 

Speemiens of Public Heading_Alix.iiuhr 

Lang, I’aisley ; James Boyd, ,\. AL 
Gla.sgow. 

JIcbrcrt'. -Senior.—-Essays on Cerlaiii 

peculiaiities of Hebrew Syntax, in ine 
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tises ol'th'‘t fi'nirO tctisics of tin- 
N'lrb, anil nion; particularly as aftcctcil 
bv tlsc iinMiii e or absence of the panicle 
—Ji'lin Ocildes Crosbic, Ghu-irow; 
William hwiin, KiiUcaldy. 

I’■■pNlsiiDii anil (InticTil Analysis of Tsaiaii 
aiv. —Joli ’1 JA-dflcs Crosbic, (llin- 

jji/a i William Sw’an, Kirkcaldy_du- 

niin-,—Gcncr.il Kinimaices in tin* Daily 
isvaimnadiiijs.—llobcrt Younf.', Avon¬ 
dale; .(iimcs Gibson* A. M. Cried'. 

i^ptvin'cns of the I’anidi'iiiaol' 1,1'iC ll' bi. A- 
Verb— iMiclif.cl Willis, A. I'M. Stiihu,;; 
W illlum J ‘inkcrton, *(; I:n Li;ow. 

S'til lull Law. —li>cecl]inj.; at the Daily I'iv- 
aniinations.— Itobtu Coh.ni .iiul l/.ivid 
Connell, Glasgow. 

yiiliinil I It'.h'i II —I’a'.ay on li.e It'duto- 

iiicnis io tl'c Mill’,V of N.iigi''] i'li^loij. 

—ArC di'ld Htno. •, I'l. i'-ny ol iiias-^ini'. 

,1'i I'liirii _Iv^iay c'li tie' Miosis of the 

fill, and til-- jiov.ii'oi .akipiii'p, li’e Dye 
to su’ ‘ ts at did’erent dn.iau » 
Kobi-rt iMai'-hall. 

I'lifii'i'ifj .— losay on the I'dl'cct of Ja;;!- 
iiircs tvhen applied t.< Aiu-ii.'s,—'iIm- 
iii.is I’aticison, Glas.;oa. 

^iiu.ilication of those uceidmts wlnrlt re 
iimic and lu'inltof iheDpuatnai »if Am- 
(iiitaticn.—M.iitheiv Nidn-ii, Glas^or.. 

l/id/o'w.'i/'i-o/.-Cxi-mplai\ 'diopiirty. Dili¬ 
gence, and Ability.— i''riii:'i —Williaiu 
H.iiii, I’aislcy; iVler 1 ,i\ei [niol; 

Cdm. Kell, Uinniiiehinn; l‘i.!;'us.-('n, 

t <rtt-noek.— Jiiiii^'i _-Senion -1 '.e id 

bivden, Ayr: .lames DiniiLstoun. td.:-.- 
•;>iw; .loiin .t^oiton, {town; Don.dd 
M'l.achlm, Arjrvli-'hire ; Will. Somer¬ 
ville, l^ovcn ; WiUiaui M.lIim, b'en- 
'iiMshire; 'I’h.i. Soivtii, Done};.!]!—.Iii- 

s/iou's_lan.ie.vm \> dl.s, Siiilino; .lohn 

Moiomnieiv Hell, I’.ndey; .Coiie.s 
'M‘\V'l(Ute'., Ayr; W .11 ami .bihif-oii, 
'fyioiie. 

JViifiiml l'.'tUit.-iiyliy _(..nrr.d Kniif 

in nee and I’tolmiiicy, .vnd be^t Si’e- 
I linens ("f ('omp'isitiiMi in I-’, says on Sub- 

jmIs ill ?siitm:il I'l.dosopliy-D.iviil 

'iVvlle-, M. l.uerpool; -Vlev.o.der 
fs.. Wall, Diiipv.all; .fames Steck-, M, 
Dotie-'aH; .).tn'e. Mylne, (llasjicvt ; 
.i.nnes Smytli Candlisli, MtUnburoIi ; 
dolni Mewart, \. Al. Green i^ k; if iv-epli 
M. I’cithsiiire; Thomas Ciirr, 
A. Af. iSltoUs. 

tkiicelleiico ip the Composition 
of l>'\t'rci!ies on Subjects prescribetj, or 
oti'UsionaUy chosen by themselves, ami 
to. distinguibhrtl Einincnee.—Seniores. — 
ll-’l- .1 roller, Ayr j Joiiu JaiiA's T.iylor 


A. n. Nottingliam; Arch. Jack, Ediii- 
burgh ; James Smith, Glasgow; Ed- 
mgnd Kell, Birmingham; Robert Craig, 
Eaglesbain; Don. M'Kellar, ArgyllsliirA 
—.luniores.—Will. Bain, Paisley ; Peter 
^.an^ l.ivcipool; .fyimes Adair Lawrie, 
Newmills ; Robeit King, Pat^cy ; Ja¬ 
mieson Willis, Stirling; James Ftrgus- 
son, Grecnoek. 

Tv.'inslation of the First Book of Cicero’s 
Olfices, with Critiial Observations.—John 
Stewart, A. M. Greenock. 

y.oyjic.—l-lssay on Incgtilar Syllogisms—. 
Willi.im Bain, Paisley; D.iviu Strong, 
Glasgow. 

I ■ .ays on I-igurative Language_Robert 
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NOTb.S TO CORUiiSPONHI’.XTS. 

If the suhjeets of C.’s jr.ipers vvi-.e U' interesting as the manner m which he Ii.tiidlc= 
them is tihle, we could liavc no In- >il.itioii iii giving them .i jilace in oiir Magazine. 
As they are, we .shall pioh.dilv iii-eit the most nsefnl ji.ilts of the seiics last sent ; foi 
their length precludes us fioni going the whole? 

We h.ive been already indehied to I). jM. for one or two cmmimnic%tions ; but tllose 
last received wo do not think of solKi'ient nniKiriaii. e. He will receive tliem, along with 
such of his former ones as were not insetted, hy the clianiicl pointed out to us. He was 
probably not aware of the he.nv jiostagc of a litter siieli asjie sent. 

\V. H. “Oil the Natuie taid Teinkiicies of Sliejilierds' Dogs,” is reciived. 

The Rt:v.i]-5v of the Translation of DuI/lI’s “ Colleeianea Minnia” i, too satirieah 
If there were any thing iineioral m a sehool-woiK, we would the first to condemn it - 
but in other resjieits, wlieii vv, notice honks for the use of sehonls, n is either to point then 
out as good, or to jireseiit our readers with what good things are in them. 

Oii.ST'.iiv VTOR will ohserve an lutiele on the subject of his paper in tile present N'um- 
her, and we are promised the eontipnation of it for the next. AVc .shall thou consul." 
whether the eontroveisy of whuh we Imvcgiven so nmiii, shtmld be eontimicd in our p.ag's. 

\Vv thank .1. 1). for his juomised Statistical .'iitiile. 

The hist jiaper of .1. M. will be inserted. The first, though e\'prcs.sed with great de¬ 
licacy, Is' upon ii subject wliicli would be eoiiilcmned by the fastidiousness of this 
over-refined age. , 

We .are sorry that our airailgements jnu it out of our jiovver to gratify ,1. R. at thi 
time. If his pajier had heen of an onlinary b'i’gtii, we might have found a corner for it : 
as it is, we must, with his leave, hreiik it down into two or three sejiarate portions. 

I). M. at I.. will find that we h.ave not forgotten what tic alludes to.f AVaiit of room 
in last Number oreasi.incd the omission. 

B.vchki.or and Som?o-c«itici'.s will be iiiscrlcil. 

L'o.viaiA Rfvi'.rsum shall ajipear in our next. 

Guukl.mus is received, and T. H. 

Wc h.ave been disappointed in the St.itistical article to wliiih we trusted for this Niii’i- 
her. Such of our friends as have promised us artfclcs of this kind will be. so good as for¬ 
ward them to us with their earliesrvonveniency. 


• ERRATA. , , 

Page 1T2. line 5. for icad — Make a similar correction in Ihr- 

‘4' v 

succeeding fractions, placing the &c. on a line with the numerator. 

Rfio. or tlic cliorvl of 36*^1 
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ON TUI! rTII.ITY ov TIH'. .SVSTKM 
or (;m.l and bri RZiiFOM. 

“ It is )'ot ihiid, lid 

^tus f.yJTciij is ffonc'i.'tlly roncuiv- 
eil to lie uieidvnn iinpiiieiil llieoiy, 
llie utmost tililily of whit ii is, to 
en.ihle iis to f^nitify on jcilc cuiio- 
bity, by jtne.ssinp; at file pni|)cnsi- 
ties of’ others. 'Fhi^vis ii ore,it mis¬ 
take. It IS .1 ststem of the jihilo- 
•sophy oI man, embraenm the phy- 
sienl, moral, anti intelleetnal [tarts 
of liis eon.slitution. Let ns piove 
thi.s to he the case, by u shoit ac- 
eonnt of Dr Spurzhoini’s iiitjuii ies. 

In tfic first place, then, afiet 
trcatiiVj; of the anatomy of the 
nerves in gciicial, :ind of tfic brain 
in jtarticniar, Dr Spnrzheim con.si- 
ilcr.s the la\vs*ortIic five sense.s. We 
can only state a few of his obser¬ 
vations, as a sjtet injcn of the na- 
tiiie and mode of Ids investiijation.* 

He observes, tfiat in this inquiry 
facts are taken as the limits o# our 
knowledge, and that no'attempt is 
TOto explain the mhifner 
in which imprcs.stons inad« upon 
* ^^OL. II. V 


the MCI ve.s, which tire material, con¬ 
vey sensations to.i percipient mind, 
I'Xteinai nature, the oigans nl the 
mind, and the mmd M'clfj have all 
been cic.ited with leicrcnce tf) each 
other, so lh.it ceitain impri'ssions 
on the oiu> exciic < ei lam • i n''.i(ioijs, 
and give I ISC to cel t.iiii [icici piinns, 
in the othei ; .and no aicoiml can 
be given of the m.iltei, laithcr than 
that such Is the c.isc.* 

rile oig.ins ol sense arc doiiljle, 
and )eL consciousness is single’, 
Vhiiioiis thcoiies have lieen formed 
to .nKoont for this plienoriiciion ; 
hnt I )r Spur/.lieim thinks that wo 
still w.iiiL f.icts to en.ihle ih to foim 
a eoirect opinion upon the subjeit. 

Lvciy senee li.is its own nature, 
and each pei forms its functions by 
its .own [icciiiiai power. The idea 
that tlie senses i edify each other, 
is Cl I oneons. Tlie i elations of every 
sense to efteinal impressions aic 
delei ruinate, and subjected to jiosi- 
live laws. If an odour ni.ikc an 
impteision on the organs of smell, 
the iwipression is felt to be either 
agieeable or dis.tgrecable at once, 
and this *esu!'i,s lioin the eoiestifu- 
V . . 
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lion of lhcson‘'C, No previous ex¬ 
ercise or habit is necessary to ac¬ 
quire the power of any %ense; the 
functions of each depend only on 
its orgaiiizalion,.}md the establish¬ 
ed 1 elation betwixt it and external 
nature. If the n|5tic nerve be per¬ 
fect at birth, every animal sc*es per¬ 
fectly at the first inornent of its en¬ 
trance into life, as is the case with 
ducks, chickens, am! mtiny of the 
inferior animals • If the apparatus 
of the eye is nut pci feet at biilh, 
as is the case with man, then vi¬ 
sion is distill bed. 15ni in nll states 
of the eye, we sec accoiding to the 
established laws of the ncfractiori of 
light. When a stick is inimcised 
iiiwatei, we sec it crooked. VVe 
may a'cerlaiM it to be stiaight by 
means of the .sen''e ol touch ; but 
after wc have dime so. we see it 
crooked as bcfnic, <md lannot rec¬ 
tify om pciccptioii by the eye, ho 
as to see it .stiaiglit. 

Kvery sense may be picatly im- 
pioved by eseicise. The blind 
VVei.ssenbonrg I'f Manlieim Judged 
exactly of the distaiue and size of 
peisoiis who 111 an eiecl post me 
spoke to Iiini. |}Inid Alec*, who 
ficiiueiils the |)ul)lie walks about 
Stirling, tellf»tlie <o!om ol the eoat 
from the .sense of touch. Many 
bliiul pci sons disunguish good mo¬ 
ney liom bad by the same .serisc. 

The sense’s inuleigo modifications 
at diifcicnt ages, aiul accoiding to 
the state* of health, and ,.ie differ¬ 
ent in dijfeieiit atjimals. At one 
time* wc aie disgusted with what, at 
another pcrii'd, wc long ibi. hi 
sickness, we often cannot luar im¬ 
pressions' wliich formeily deliglAed 
us. Ilcrbivorons animats, ami eat- 
nivoious animals, undoubtedly le- 
ccivC difiVient impression.s by the 
scmscs oi smell ami taste, from the 
same .snhstuiicc. A tiger teels flesh 
to be agreeable*, and a hoi^qmust 
receive from it a disagieLablo sen- 
VVhy is it so.^ liecause 


nature has established different re¬ 
lations betwixt the senses of tliese 
animals and certain external ob¬ 
jects. * 

g The external senses do not pro¬ 
duce their own enjoyments. They 
only |ierccivc the impressions made 
upon them.' Superior faculties in 
m.iii produce their enjoyments. 

The*.se arc only a few general con- 
.sider.itions regarding all the five 
.senses. Dr Spmzheim treats of 
the particularities of each .scn.se, viz. 
of I'eeling or Touch, Taste, Smell, 
IIcaiirig,andSight,and investigates 
thcil iiws of theii action, and the 
ideas whicli, tlnoiigli them, are 
communicated to the mind. We 
are not now, liowcver, giving an 
abstract of hi-< woiks, Imt only 
conve'yiiig an idea of what they 
contain. Into these paiticularitic.s, 
tlictcfoic, vve cannot cuter in lliis 
essay. 

In the second place. Dr Spiirz- 
Iicim coii'riders theJhcnllies of the 
miiul, theirand llic cir- 
cih)ii<l(titccs, physical and moral, 
which alfeci tlic power of manifest¬ 
ing lliem.—Hut what is a faculty*?' 

It is ot great impoitance to liavc 
a distinct a*nd precise understand¬ 
ing on this .subject, and the more 
so, .IS HI .ill thi woiks on the phi¬ 
losophy of-the imiu! w ith which 
wc are acquamied, no jirceisc defi¬ 
nition of this teiin is given, amj 
no veiy distinct ideas in legard to 
it appe.ir to be entertained, "i'lie 
pi. nil Knglish meaning of the word 
t.KiiIiv, IS po/ccr or capaciltj ; and 
tills is piiHi.sely the sense in which 
Dr Siim/dicim employs it. A 
power or cap.ieity, iipplios iuna/c 
energy and oc.'/nVi/, for it cannot he 
a powet, unless it be a powei to do 
someth,ng. A iiower also must be 
either limited or unlimited. If it 
be miUmilcd, then we need make no 
inquiry about ds functions, for they 
wil^lit* universal. 1 it.be. 
h.jueve;, then it must be a power 
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only to do .some particular acts, and 
not a pou'cr to do others. Then, 
• pf course, we must make imfliiry 
into tlie n.iture and extent of its 
functions. P'ajther, it nwv l'»e 
icstrainsd in its operations by other 
powers, and then we imi.st impine 
into the laws winch »overn its ac¬ 
tivity. All these pniiciples, ac¬ 
cordingly, enter into J)r .Spui/- 
henn’s idea of aol the mind. 
A faculty is an innate energy or 
power: It can lie active or inac¬ 
tive. When active, it gives tlic de¬ 
sire to do cci tain kinds of actions, 
and the power to tee'l or pcicci?e in 
a paiticid.ir way ; E.tcli I’aciilty is 
7 iot unlimited, ami tlieiefoie it iia.s 
special finu-lions: And c.ich I’a- 
culty is siihject toceitain lavvs, and 
therefoie llic^e must he investio-at* 
cd. As these ideas piohahly aie 
not familial to many ol’yoiir lead¬ 
ers, we lio|)e we .sli.ill he excused 
foi illustrating them a little moie 
at length. 

I'oi example; The mind has 
Jive .senses, *',ieli of which gives an 
innate power of feeling or peiceiv- 
ing III some p.irliculai way ; and 
each of wliii h is distiiift hoin the 
mind il.seli", timii its own acts, and 
distinct tiooi aiid^*fldcpciideiit of 
the other '■cnsc.s. I'luis, the sense 
of .smell IS siimetliina distinct from 
the mind, lieeaiise it anav In- lost, 
.111(1 tile tniiid remain cntiie. it is 
di.stinct fiom each act of siiicllnig ; 
hccaiise vve aic cons.•ions o' the 
power of sinelliiig heing a pei ma- 
■ neiit‘capacity in us, altliongli we 
are not at all times exercising it ; 
It is distinct from the senses of 
taste, touch.»sight, or he.ning; !,e- 
cau.se it may he possessetl when one 
or all of these are lost or imp.iired. 
Farther, the sense of smell has de- 
teininiale functions; and these are, 
to feel impressions of^icertain^iiul, 
and to give peiceptions of a cerT 
afid to do Dotliiii]^ «ise. 
Jlesides, it is not a law mneiy of 
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our constitiition, for it lia.s laws of 
its own;^ The effluvia of hodics 
must rcacli the oig.ui, and the or- 
gaii nnist he in a ceitain .slnle, 
Otherwi.se tiie nniiressioiis (siimol 
he perceived. . And tasili/, the 
povvei; of m.iinfc.sting the scn.so, de¬ 
pends upon the possession of’ the 
oigaiis of smell in a .soiiiid and pei- 
fcct siHle. Iiishoit, tile power of 
forming tlial cl.iss of ''iniple ideas 
indicated hy the woi.l .sniclls, de¬ 
pends on the po■.',e.^slolI of the sense, 
and the jiossession of ilic sense de¬ 
pends on the stati' of the oigaiis. 
Whatever deianges the state of’the 
organs, (ieiangcs tlnj power of m.i- 
nife.sting the .sense. 

I'here is only one otlier ohser- 
vation ncccssaiy to he made on this 
point. 1 lie e.xternal senses have 
evidently hciai created for the pin- 
posc of conveying external im](ies- 
■Mons niwaid.s to tiie mind; and 
hence, liy» their nature, they are 
destitute of iiilei mil activity in tlieii 
hc.iltliy and sound slate. l''or c\- 
amjiii', till- si'iisc of smell w.is given 
to advcitise us ol tlic (pialitics and 
existence of ceitun external suh- 
staiices. Jtw.i.sa mattei of neces- 
•sity, iheaefoie, ;iiisnig fioiii the 
very naliiK' ,md desno.ition of the 
sense, tfi.it it .should iiitei nally lie 
entirely (piicscenl, and conninnii- 
cate no imjnessioiis to the, mind, 
except when ailected by the pie- 
seiice of exU'i mil objects. Tins, ar- 
coulmgly, i.s its state when the or¬ 
gans arc iiiiafreeled hy dise.ase. 
When, however, the organs are dc- 
langed hy certain (li-.case.s, the 
sense ac(|;nrcs internal activity, and 
smi'IIs ait; f<. It winch have no ex- 
tcinal c.iuse. The same is the ease, 
with the utftei sen.sys’- Sounds are 
heard, and .spatkies of light aiv 
seen, and taste.s arc felt, if the or¬ 
gans of iieaiing, seeing, or tasting, 
acqu/e inteinal activity fioni dis¬ 
ease, when there is no exioriiaJ 
cause t-xc»fmg them. • 

n 
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These last arc deranged or dis¬ 
ordered inani/estations ot the senses; 
but tiic (acts now brouglit forward 
pive an idea, distinct and precise, 
oftaik iiTipoitaiit piinciple which wc 
to eornmunn'ale. They give 
ns an idea of ii faculty or.powcr 
innate and permanent, liaving xpe-’ 
cijirfuiiclionx, and which also may 
possess interval activili/, as v\cll as 
a sn.sccptibiljty oi hemp txcited by 
cxtcinal iiiipie.-'M^ns. 

Concvive now, that ns there are 
externa; j.ov.».! s or iacnltics destined 
by nntine for carijinp oiitwaid iin-. 
pies.nons inwaiaU, so there may be 
also intoi iiid facilities (Tesfined iiy 
nalincfor nirmifeslinginward emo¬ 
tions outwards, and yon have a 
distinct idea of what (Jail and 
Spurzheim nndei stand by a faculty 
or ])ower of the miinl. A lacnlty, 
according to tlieir ideas, is an in¬ 
nate power of feeling, or pciceiviiig, 
in some particular na\',,(,i ol form¬ 
ing ideas of some pni ticiilar kiiul. 
The mind does not uianifest one 
power alone, eipially applicable to 
all objects, but lliere are \ arious fa- 
r-ullies of the mind, as theic aic va¬ 
rious .senses : Itacli faculty is dis- 
tinct from the mind, Itecaiise the 
mmd may iPniain, altbougb a la- 
oulty is lost ; as I'or exam|)le, the 
power of manifesting the l.icultj' of 
re.isoning is often awanlmgor im- 
jiaiud m idiots oi in otliei ijidivi- 
duals liy discuM', and yet tlic mind 
rriiiains. F.aeli ficiilty i.s distinet 
ironi its own ail.s ; because we are 
conseious of possessing pei manently 
the fieultv to mabc nnisjc, fa in- 
stance, or to wnte logic discoei.>cs, 
although we aic iio! at ail times 
tf'Xi'iCK'niiij; tiicm. 'i.ii-li facidtv is 
disinict ‘inin and ni«4cpcm!cnt of 
iitber l.uiiUics, bei.mse it naiy be 
^mfcstiv! stimioly V. ben I'thcr fa- 
k»r^s tii'C los! o> nnp.oicd ; .IS fir 
p’c, tile l.-i n'tics !ucli»peason 
ei'i’u. \,!i(.ii tlic taculty 
ficoiv ( s inc'cHly.viiid makes 
i.' i |''i;M-Sicd.: Ol t!'c 



faculty which gives the desire to 
acquire property may be very 
stidiig, when the faculty whicji 
gives the sentiment of benevolence 
in ve,ry weak. Farther, each fa¬ 
culty has determinate fun«tion.s, as 
for example, the faculty which per¬ 
ceives melody enables us to make 
music, but to do nothing else j the 
lacplty wliicli fj-.iccs cause and ef¬ 
fect, enables us to perceive that re¬ 
lation, and nothing else ; the fa- 
en'tv wliich perceives the (lualities 
ol right and wrong, can perceive 
these qualities, ami nothing else. 
It ifillows, of consequence, that un¬ 
less a faculty be possessed, tlic 
special pnwci ol' feeling, of pci¬ 
ceiviiig, or of aitiiig, which that 
laculty (Oiifer,-., cannot be manifest¬ 
ed. In short, cicli faciiltv, beside 
rie.si’cs, gives the power of foiining 
a certain class of simple ideas. 
Without the faculty, the ideas can¬ 
not ho formed ; and without the 
orgairs, the laculty cannot be inani- 
lestcd. Each faculty, besides, is 
not a law merely of piir constitu¬ 
tion ; it is an innate power, and it 
lias its own laws. For example, 
it is a law p( tlie laculty wliicIi feels 
.sensual desire, that the feelings 
wliicji attciKl''-'ls state of activity 
cannot lie lecailcd by an clfoit of 
the will. Tile jicrccptions and 
ideas lonncd by the intellectual 
lacultics, on the nthc; band, can be 
iciailed at jilcasurc. Aiul lastly, 
the power of maiiilcstiiig each ft- 
culty i!c|)eiu!s upon tlie possession 
ol tlic oigans of that faculty in a 
.sound aiul licnltliy state. Wliat- 
c\ Cl d.i'i'aiigcs the stale of the or¬ 
gans, del aiigcs ihe pewer of mani- 
jt'stii'g the tacultic^.—The natuic 
oi tl'.c evidence, that tlic b-iain is 
the oigini of the mind, and that a 
scp.irate poition <d’ it is the otgan 
ol L«ch sepaialc faculty, i.s .stated 
ill our former speculation at full 
!ci»<^h, to which wce to 

lol’ei. t 

11 ic, however, let it again be 
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particularly remarked, that accord¬ 
ing to this system, tlie iiitc'inal fa- 
ctilties, which 'are destined to pTo- 
ducc external m-anirestations, have 
naturally iiinate ynd intcn)al«uti» 
vity ; so ihat, on* the faculty being 
intcinnlly active, the dcNiics and 
the conceptions which it is fittcil to 
produce and to form aie experienc¬ 
ed, ex prop} io mofu ol’ tlic faculty, 
withoutany impressiOiuallingit into 
activity from without, while at the 
same time it is also capable of be¬ 
ing oscited to activity by im¬ 
pressions from abiv'iad, when these 
oecuu From tins internal acti¬ 
vity piocced the ai'tions id' men. 
lint lei il he noticed also, that it is 
a law of the internal faculties, and 
what distinguishes tluun particu¬ 
larly from the extcinal senses, (hat 
the extern.d nKiniic'stations of them 
are undci the inliiienre of the will. 
For exainjile, if an impression is 
made on the organ of smell, and it. 
IS excited to .ictivity, vve must 
perceive the iuonessiun wliellipr 
we will 01 nr4- But, on the’ con- 
tiaiy, if a faculty is internally ac¬ 
tive, as the faculty of sensual love, 
altlioingh we must expci icrice the 
fee ling alteiulmg its iiclivily, yet 
we may indulge m rtfternal acts of 
scnsu.iljty or i)ol^,jiiat as we plca.se. 

I’ut it will be asked. On what 
pi ii’.ei|)l('f; dcH’?'Dr Spurzhcim as¬ 
cent. nn the irfrtnber and the fime- 
tinns of ihir f.icnltios of the mind ? 
Ills lilies of inve.stigalion aie the 
toilowing.— He considers man by 
hnii'.'^lf, and also compares him 
witli oth.er anima's. If he finds 
the aiinnals tn ui.testing feelings 
and propensna . tlic .s.nne m tlieir 
11 .tine and pnOLipIcs as feelings 
and propensities lu indcsted hvman, 
he (niu'eive.; the faculties winch 
pinduce llic-se feelings and prop.en- 
sitics to he common to both. •'! his 
ohservatinn will explain part of the 
which would othci- 
T;)se liave been obscure. D^Spuiz- 


heini admits,* iherofure, as piiini- 
tive, such ivfaciill}’’only as lie findb, 

1. I’d exist in one kind of ani¬ 
mals, md not in ajiolher : , ^ 

tJ. Which v.n les in l.oth .sexes of 
the same spi'cics 

8. Vthich IS not proportionate to 
the other faculties ul the s.ime in¬ 
dr. iduals : 

k Wlnc»!i does not ni.inif’est it¬ 
self' sinuilt.ineon-,^' with the other 
faculties; that is, wineli .ippeai s or 
disappcMi s e.irlior or later than other 
lacultic's. 

^V’lnl •!1 nnyaeto! lost alone': 

f). Which .done is prop.ig.ited in 
a distinct in.nniei fioin p.uc'nts to 
chikhen : And, 

7. WIneii alone may pieservc its 
pi oner st.ite of heaitli oi di.seiJse. 

Alloi asccMt.iiniiig, aceoiding to 
these rules, a tin iiky lo hc' inn.ite 
ol piiniilive. the next jiointwasto 
asectl.iin Its* lleaccom- 

plisiu'd (Ins end h)' tiie following 
niinlc of ptoccoding. VVkicn he had 
iisivitained .i faculiy to h(‘ mnale, 
ho obseivci) the actiotis-of ji nuinlier 
u!' nullvido.ils, in all ol wlimn i( 
was manik' teci powerfully. V’.'liat- 
cver ai'ts till of thes^o individii.ils 
Could do Willi supeiior facility and 
excellence, indicated the splieie* of 
the fmietinns of the speei.d faculty 
whieh e.e li of tliern |)osses..sed in an 
eminent degiee. For eximple: 
He ohservcci the actions of a num- 
hei ol persons w ho manifi'.sted a 
stiong f.if u!t\ for music, and found 
a pccuhaily eniinent power of per¬ 
ceiving melody and r,iaknig music 
comnion lo tlicin a'l, ulnle in all 
then otiiur pov.< i piopeiisitics, 
■and sentiments, they ddi’ered ex- 
ticinely. ^)i,e could ii ison v^clh 
,'ii.otlicr coidd i.ot: one was prone 
to sell' II, d lo\(g anotlier W.is not. 
One w.o’ vviihy alive lo the senti- 
iiieii‘#*of hem volence, another wa.s 
not: And ,so on. All wfnrli facts, 
he conceived, indicated that fli» 
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iiwulty of music was separate and These observations will be best 
distinct fiom the faculties of rea- understood by a few illustiations : 
sonin^>;, of feeling sensual love, of The faculties are divided by Pr 
henevolencL;; and that the making Spuizheini into J’ropensitics, Sen- 
of music was life special function tiuituts, and Ktiawing and Reflect- 
of that fin ulty,./or all the indivi- ing Faculties. Of thesa:, all the 
duals resembled each othenin be- propensities, and some of the sell¬ 
ing eminent musicians, although timeiits, aie common to man and 
their characters corresponded in animals.. It is a piinciple of the 
iiotliing else.—In tins way, ho as- .syetein that the internal activity 
cerlaiiied the liinctions of every of the I'acultiits tliem,selves, and 
faculty, or the sjiecial desires and their outward niaiiil'esialions, arc 
powers of feeling, peicciviiig, or ipiite dislinet, .aud subject to se- 
acting, which it conferred, so that parate laws. The faeultic.s are in- 
on knowing what faculties any in- nafe, and have their nnenial acti- 
dividual posses'^es most nowerltilly, vily and (iiihIi()i)s from natuie. 
vve are able to tell to what kinds of Thercfoie, we leel, perceive, 

feelings, perceptions, and actions, and ilesne, in a paiticuiai way, 
he is naturally most disjioscd. w'hcn the I'aenltie.s are active;* but 

And besides, in legard to each we arc not under the ncce.ssity of 
faculty, he invavstigaled wliat etfcct uuimleslnig them in muw.iid ac- 
the size and activity, health and lions unless we p'e.ise Tiieir in¬ 
disease of tiie oigaiis, produced teriial activity, in siioit, and the 
upon the power of manilesting it. consequent feeiings, ueiccj lions. 
On these piineiplcs*, (Jail and or desires, depend on llicir natuial 
Spur/Iieim have indicated .'J.'J pii- constitution. file extern.d main- 
initivc or innate faculties of the festatioiis ol tliem m aeliuiis du- 
mind, and have pointed out the pend ujiou the will, r 
func-tioiis of each, and the efl'ect 

which the slate of the organs has The fii.st faculty ticated of hy 
upon the power of manilesting it. l)i Spuizheim, is tiie laeulty of 

In the ca.se of many of the faciiltic.s, A Ji a riVENEss.-This faciiit v 

their ohservatioms have been so gives llie jl'k^ucusity to sensual 
mimoroiis that they hold their con- love. The iuaI’ t ol' m.inifcstinp 
elusions as certain : In regard to it de[Wfnils on the develoiiehient ni 
others, where the observations the ceiehelliiiii, or *t!ie |)ai t ol the 
have been fewer, tliey state* their hiainuhicli lies ii tl’' top nf the 
conclusions as probable; and in neck liehind. If this pait of the 
every ca.se whcie reasonable e- brain he laige and active, then a 
videiice is wanting, they state strong desiie for sensual gratifi- 
llieni as conjcctnral. —Conjectmah cuion i\ Ich ; if iL be small ai’id in- 
however, must he dnslinguislicd aclive, ,i wc.ik desiio is felt. It i.. 
irom imaginary. 'J'hey have stat- not hil!\ developed till 14 or 1.^ 
ed a faculty as piobabic and ye.iis ol age, as m.y be seen by 
coiijeclmal, only in consequence con.paiirig the hc.ids of childien 
of Jvaviiig lound acTtims which with those of men; and in coi- 
could not he referred to any ol' le-pondence with this fact, ilic jun- 
'}\ the other asceitaincd faculties pensiiy is little iminife.sied in einl- 
as their fountain ; and which, ili enV'ouip'ared to what it is in men. 
llof course, must have proiVeded It possesses, iikeall innate faculties, 
^Vom .some uiuletei mined faculty, an‘intcinal activity,s 
^|tirc special funcliuns of \^Hlich were de|)eiu!ent of tlie will; and hence, 
not asceitaincd, fm-want* of a sulii- when it is intei nally tirtivc, sen- 
f lent number ot obscivatious, sna! desires aie felt, and it is im- 
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■possible to avoid I’oding them. Tlic 
external n'aint'e.'stations of it, how¬ 
ever, depend on the will, and they 
may be lestiiiined or indulged sis 
tile individual pleases. It is n pii^ 
mitive piiopeusity in itself, and, of 
course, independent of others. The 
cxisienee of it in a strong or in a 
weak deiriee, does not necessardv 
imply that the otliei faciillies ^ire 
strong or weak in • |)ro[>oilion. 
Wh.itever ad’ects the otgan, afl’ects 
the power of uiaiul'estmg the fariil- 
ty. Certain otganic diseases jiro- 
duce torpor and suspension of 
the powei of manifesting it; Olivers 
produce such inoulinate activity 
in it, that the powci of legiilating 
thcexteinal uianife .tations is lost, 
and the rnofle.sl viigin hccoines of 
a sudden more lascivious than the 
most .ihandoned piostitute. From 
this faculty being innate, and hav¬ 
ing Intel nal activity, individuals 
who have it weak manifest uni¬ 
form h'and pel inaiiciilly an inilif- 
ferciue to sensual jileasures; while 
those who ^lave it poweiful and 
active, manifest ihioiigh life an 
uniform, peimancnt, and aidcnt 
dcsitc foi .sensual gratilications, 
and their tlioiights, words, and ac¬ 
tions, are modified li,'*it accouling- 

/ 

lliis' is they first piopciisity 
Heated ol liy iX'Spin/.lieim. We 
caiinol go though all the J’aculties 
at the sjiuic length, so vve must 
make a selection; vve therefore no¬ 
tice in the next place anothei pro¬ 
pensity, viz. that oi 

(a)VKTivENKSS. —This faculty 
gives the propensity or desiie to 
aeqiiiie possessions. fhe powei 
of manifesting it depciuls upon the 
dcvclopementof the oigan.s. When 
the organ.sare large and active, the 
jnopensity is cneigctic; when the 
organs aic small and inai livc,*it is 
weak. It possesses innate activ ity, 
and , the inleinal feelifig of 

tne propensity to covet dues not 


depend on the will. Hut the 
exleriial lyanii’eslutioiis of it de¬ 
pend on the vyill, and although we 
desire possessions, we need not ae- 
ipiirc them unless’vve like. Ittnify 
be stiong or weak _ III itself, iiide- 
pendcutly of the sirenglh and 
wcaknc.ss of other faculties. If it 
be strong, and the faculties which 
give the sentiment of duty be also 
strong, the exteri^al manife.slations 
of It will always be in conformity 
to ju.stice ; if the sentiment o*‘dutv 
be weak, these manilestalions will 
often he iiiijust. Jt gives, like ihi^ 
instinct of an animal, a desire or 
propensity in general; the mode 
in vvliicli it is directed, depends on 
higher f.iciilties. As it is innate 
and independent of other lacnities, 
it IS quite eonsonaiit with this .sys¬ 
tem to expect to find it dcca.sioniiI- 
ly joined with a strong sentiment 
of veneiation, or with none ; or to 
find great irvaricc joined with great 
stupidity, or vvit^i gieat laient,.s.' 
Fioin this faculty being innate, and 
having internal activity, indivi¬ 
duals who have it weak manifest 
uniformly and pcrnianently an in- 
diirercnee about money or po.sses- 
siohs, while tliOM* who have it 
powei ful and active, manifest iini- 
foinily and pernianently an aident 
(lesiic fi>i iTionev and po>session.s ; 
and then .seeiet thougllls, their 
spcoli, and their actions, are mo- 
dilied by it accoidmgly tliiongb 
lilc. 

The next ela.ss of faculties i-. 
that of the sentiments or leeliims. 
We sliid! select two for observa¬ 
tion at picsLiit ; and first, of 

Hk\kvo[.i..\cf.- '1 Ins faculty 

gives a natural teniltrny to chari- 
t.ibie and fiiimane actions. The 
(lower of manifesting it depends 
n|ain the developement of the or¬ 
gans, The oigans aio situaled in 
the r^fiiidle pait of the head, im¬ 
mediately back fiom the foiehead. 
When t1k» organs aie laigc and n^- 
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tivc, an uwiatc (it'sirc'is tolt to <lo 
good, uIdi'Ii btiniulates^ the indi¬ 
vidual to seeh objects of his bene¬ 
volence wherever he can hnd them. 
A'inn'll giatcfid* pleasure attends 
the indulgence of^his (acuity. The 
emotion oi cannot be rej^train- 
td when the object is presented, 
but the indulgence of it by acts 
may. When the organs are .small 
and inactive, no sonlinient of bene¬ 
volence is fell. I'hc individual is 
cold and indiircient to the sidfer- 
ing.s, and the inlercsls, and the fate 
of others. He wlio has covetive- 
ncss slrongci ih-in benevolence, .sees 
always inany leasons w I *y he should 
notgi\e cli.nity. fie who has be- 
nevoK nee stuingcr tlian covet ive- 
ness, secs evi'i-y lumi le.isoiis why 
he should. riic c.inse of these 
perceptions being so ilill’Crent, is to 
be found in the dill'cience of natu¬ 
ral constitnlioiis. 'I’he sentiiueul 
of doty should diicet Uith. f rom 
this sentiment heiii;>: innate, and 
inde(K’n(leiit of olhei s, a man may 
be vt'iy benevolent and nut pious ; 
or very pious .iiul nor bei!e\o- 
lent, and so on. liulividu.ils ulio 
have It weak, nianilest uiiihumh 
and pi.rmanently culdiitss and in- 
rlifTereiicc afiout the welfaie of 
oUier.s ; while those who liave it 
powerful, manifest imiloi m!y ami 
poimaneiitly an uideiit Ic'ellng of 
benevolence and chant y to all^min- 
kiml, and theii thoneht'-, wouis, 
and actions, aie rnouifnil by it 
through life : wc call ihein good, 
and they .ue beUivcd (ly nil. 

'J’he next seutiUient whieh we 
notice, is that of 

CoNSriENTtons.\rsi, or Jus¬ 
tus — This f.u'ultv a ualiii.i! 
power of foiining nl'Ms^if light aiul 
wrong. It t'ce.s not give innalcidcas 
^ of what i.'i light and what is wrong, 
any inoie than the e\e uives in¬ 
nate idea.s of any [laiticultijr co- 
^I^Jour. When ohjeot.saic [nesented to 
tilt eye, it perecivos ihcrt' colours, 


—when action.s, or purposes of ac¬ 
tion, arc presented to this liiculty, 
it perceives them to be right or 
wrong by an iriuute power vvhich it 
p jsscry-scs. The. power, in thi.s 
case, must be dis'tinguished from 
each particular exercise of it. When 
the power is given .strongly by na¬ 
ture, the individual has naturally 
a (,|uick and strong perception of 
liglit and wrong. Justice and injus¬ 
tice, in every particular ca.se as itoc- 
cuis; he IS delighted with the ob- 
sciv.iiice of right, and disgusted 
with the doing of wrong. Of 
cuUiVc, il‘ he have a strong pio- 
jiensity to scusn.d love, or to ac- 
ipiirc p.opcrty, the special acU. 
done in gialifuation of these pro- 
pcn''’lties will ahv.iys he in eonfor- 
inity to ju.stice. VVdicn the faculty 
is weak, the same |)ovvcifid per¬ 
ception of justice is not ptvs.ses.SLd. 
If covclivciic.ss be strong, tyid con- 
scientiousnes.s weak in an iiulivi- 
diial, he will not diicct his actions 
so ‘'teadily by the rules of justice, 
O', if that i.iculty wore .stronger 
He will atqunc propeityhy every 
wile, and lie will not be troubled 
with quabijs of conscience to con- 
troul, disluib, oi collect him. l!he 
reasons wby itf.;nkiiui dilfci so much 
in ihcir moial J .qlgnitnts, arc, J. 
Hccausc they ii.c, e^iu.t all naliiially 
tlie same powei luidaciilty ol fier- 
cciving the qn il;iy'.pi right and 
wri'iig m actions: ai'T,\,u, l>ec.ui.se 
thejiuljjtnK'nt foimcd on any case 
in which the individual i.sconcein- 
cil, is uiilucii'cd by the di-sturbaig 
foiieol Ins oi her faculties, vthctliei 
p.'opt nsUie.i or scntimcnls. 'This 
faculty, like all nthor primitive 
powcis, is independent in it.sclf. 
It is found with weak intellects, 
and w’iili slieiig intellects; with 
imuh benevolenct', and little bcnc- 
volcMc ;• with much covetiveness, 
and little covetiveness. When the 
orgRtf i.s diseased, tliunKj^Tu^niz- 
iiig seiktimeiits of reraoise forim’a- 
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ginary crimes torment the indivi¬ 
dual ; or all sense of justice may 
*bg lost Melancholy, in which 
dismal apprehensions of punish¬ 
ment for imaginary guilt are ^elt,* 
is a disease of this organ in parti¬ 
cular. From this faculty l)eing 
innate, and having internal activi¬ 
ty, those who have it weak mani¬ 
fest uniformly and perman(;ntly<u 
want of the sense of justice, and 
are always ready to do an unprin¬ 
cipled action, if excited by interest 
or inclination. Those, on the other 
hand, who have it po^verful, mani¬ 
fest uniformly and permanent!^ a 
stjoiig sense of honesty, and act 
justly from the love of justice, unbi¬ 
assed by fear, interest,or inclination. 
Their thoughts, words, and actions 
are modified by it through life; and 
, there is a truthfulness in their very 
manner, which impresses us with 
an ii resistible belief in their rela¬ 
tions, and confidence in their ac¬ 
tions. 

Besidcsthesc, there arc several o- 
ther faculties vtdiichgive natuial sen¬ 
timents or feelings, butwe pass on to 
notice one Knowingand one Reflect 
ing faculty: and first, oftha faculty of 

Tune. —This gives the power 
of perceiving melody io'nnisic, and 
of producing melow. The power 
of manifesting i»deponds on the 
ilevelopemcnt oMie organs. When 
tite organs aifc-sarge and active, the 
power is gi^at; when small and 
inactive, the power is small.— 
Many individuals cannot perceive 
melody in sounds, and music to 
them is meiely a noise. Such 
persons have the organs of tins 
hiculty small sfnd inactive. Many 
individuals have a strong innate 
desire to make music, and a power 
of making it. In them the organs 
are large and active. If the faculty 
is possessed, it may be cultivated. 
If not, it is impossible to make the 
musician. The inl*- 
• nal desire ta make music cannot 
• Voi.. ir. Z 


be repressed by an eflTort of the 
will, but thciexternal acts of making 
music may. This faculty is inde¬ 
pendent of others, and may be 
strong and others Weak, or wltak 
and others strong.* It docs nothing . 
hut [H-'Mccive and make melody. 
This lacuUy is innate, and has in¬ 
ternal activity, and modifies the 
chaiacter uniformly and perma¬ 
nently tike the others. 

Let us now take one of the Re¬ 
flecting faculties; viz. the faculty 
of 

Causvlity. —The special func¬ 
tion of this faculty, iS" to form the 
simple idea of power or causation, 
and the idea of the relation be¬ 
twixt cause and effect. These ideas 
arc simple, and cannot be accounted 
for in any way, except that natuie 
has given us a faculty which 
conceives them, when objects, in 
that relation, arc ]>rescnted to the 
mind. It is impossible to avoid 
forming the ideas wj^en the objects 
.'ire presented, and it is impossible 
permanently to disbelieve in the 
connection betwixt cause and effect, 
if this faculty is possessed, as it 
is impossible to avoid forming ideas 
of external •objects, and to avoid 
believing m their existence, when 
they make impressions on the 
senses. The power of manifesting 
this faculty depends upon the de-. 
velopesient of the organs. If they 
are large and active, ^hc power i.s 
great; if they arc small and inac¬ 
tive, the power is small. They 
are situated in the upper part of 
the forehead, towards the middle. 

A full and prommyit brow is the 
general indication of a large deve- 
lopeinent. Children cannot exer¬ 
cise this faAilly powerfully, ^je- 
cuuse that part of the brain is veiy 
little developed in infancy. Idiots 
cannot exorcise it, because in many 
of thcifi that pait of the brain is 
awanting, or diseased. 11 is by this 
faculty that*we trace the connoctytfi 
z • • ^ 
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betwixt means and the end, and 
by it that wc minister toAhe gratU 
fication of all the other faculties. 
This faculty is innate, and inde¬ 
pendent of others. It may be 
strong, and otherftcullies weak; or 
weak, and other faculties strong. 
—It is obvious, that if any pro¬ 
pensity be strong, and this faculty 
1)6 strong, tlien the powef of grati¬ 
fying the propensity extensively 
will be increased, and vice versa. 
Whatever aSccts the organs, affects 
the powerof manifesting the faculty; 
thus age, disease, food, liquors, 
climate, and many otI\or physical 
causes, affect it, Trom this faculty 
being innate, and havinginternal ac¬ 
tivity, it results, that when it is weak, 
the individual experiences an uni¬ 
form a)id permanent flifficulty iji 
tracing the abstract relation of cause 
and effect, and of combining means 
to attain an end. When it is srroni:, 
the individual cxpciichces an uni¬ 
form and permafient facility in these 
respects ; and his thoughts, words, 
and actions, are modified by it 
through life. Wc jierceive in ,his 
manner of speaking, a consecn- 
tiveness of iileas, or the reverse, 
which indicates whcthdl- he has a 
batural power of tiacing necessary 
consequence, or whether he speaks 
only from feeling, or the creations 
of imagination. 



This is a very general and very 
serfcct outline of the nature ■ of 
iTstem. The great difference 
it it and the other systems 
le philosophy of man, such as 
Mr Ste^vart's, a|e the following :— 
In this system, as already stated, 
the mind is considered not as ma¬ 
nifesting one single power alone, 
giving equal capacity for feeling, 
for perceiving, and for acting in 
every possible way ; but as mani¬ 
festing a number of distincl'end in- 
jilent faculties, every one of 
is innate, has rnt^nal activi¬ 



ty, and has determinate functions. 
For example, as before mentioned, 
the mind has five senses, each of ‘ 
which gives an innate power of 
ffelin^ or perceiving in some par¬ 
ticular way, and eath of*’which is 
distinct from its own acts, and dis¬ 
tinct from and independent of the 
other senses. Each sense is not 
the mind, yet each sense gives an 
innate power of feeling or perceiv¬ 
ing in some particular way; and 
without the sense, the mind cannot 
manifest the perception; and the 
power of manifesting the sense de¬ 
pends on the state of the organs. 
Accoiding to this system, it is the 
same in every respect with re¬ 
gard to the whole faculties of the 
mind. Flach faculty is not the 
mind, yet each faculty is an innate 
and permanent capacity, giving the 
power of perceiving or of feel¬ 
ing in some particular way; and 
unless the organs be possessed, 
the power of manifesting the 
faculty is awanting. Each facul¬ 
ty is not a laiv merely of our 
constitution, for each I’aculty has 
laws of its own. Unless the power 
of manifesting the faculty be pos¬ 
sessed, the relative functions can¬ 
not be excreted. The manifesta¬ 
tions of the f^vdties, or the spe¬ 
cial acts which piijpceed from them, 
arc also distinct frVm the faculties 
themselves, just a§‘’wuch as eath 
act of smelling is ovslinct from 
the sense of smell. And in the 
same way, each fliculty is as distinct 
from and independent of abother, 
as the five senses are distinct from 
and intlcpendent of each other. 

In slioit, in this system each fa¬ 
culty is considered as an innate 
power, possessing permanent ex¬ 
istence, capable of being active or 
inactive; and when active, as giv- 
ing*a power to perceive or feel, and 
a tlesire to do some kinds of actions 
in* special; as capable re¬ 

strained in its external manifesta- 

a 
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tions^ and as capable of being exer> 
cised; and lastly, in this system, 

• ihe physical causes which affecf the 
power of oianlfestit^ each faculty 
are considered. . • * 

If it k said, ‘that, according to 
this system, the mind is supposed 
to be a bundle of minds, or powers, 
all distinct, separate, and independ¬ 
ent of each other, while the eon- 
sciousness of everyone tells him 
that he has but one mind, insepa¬ 
rable and indissoluble;—I leply, 
that I cannot explain how conscious¬ 
ness is single, when the mind ma¬ 
nifests a plurality of faculties,* but 
it is a fact that consciousness is so, 
and yet that the mind does mani¬ 
fest more faculties than one. We 
must not reject the fact because we 
cannot yet explain the cause. Who 
can explain how cunsicousness is 
single, when there'are five dis¬ 
tinct, separate, and independent 
senses, all of which may be active 
at the same time, and the organs of 
all of which are indisputably dou¬ 
ble.^ The Unities are distinct and 
independent, and confer special pow¬ 
ers, on the same principles as the 
senses are distinct and videpciuient, 
and confer special powers. Let any 
one explain the onc, 'ilnd 1 shall ex¬ 
plain the other. 

According tc^his system, there¬ 
fore, when know die number 
and function^, of the faculties which 
any indi^j^ual possesses, and when 
we know which of them he posses¬ 
ses most powei fully, we are able to 
tell distinctly what kinds of.actions 
he can do, and what he cannot do, 
what kinds of actions he has a per¬ 
manent disposition or inclination to 
do, and what kinds of actions he 
has no inclination to do, 13y no 
•ther .system ran this be done. 

In the sy.stem of Mr Diigald 
Stewart, the mind seems to Ifc con¬ 
sidered as one single power, equal- 
Jy. r of feeling in everjr Vray, 

of perceiving,in every way, and of 
'acting in every way; and the fa¬ 
culties are not considered as distinct 
• Z 


and innate powers, but as modes of 
action of (he single power called the 
mind. In consequence, his facul¬ 
ties have no indepeudent existence, 
like the indeix^nllent existence of 
the several sen^s; tlicy have no 
innate activity, they give no de¬ 
sires, no powers, and they have no 
functions; they are incapable of 
being separately cultivated, and the 
piiysical 'causes ^which affect their 
manifestations are entirely over¬ 
looked. According to Mr Stewart, 
a faculty is not an innate power, 
but merel}’' a law or principle ac¬ 
cording to wliich the mind acts. 
He says,* “ These Jacidties and 
principles iwe t.hc general laws ttf 
our constitution, and hold the same 
place in the plulosnphp of the mind 
that the general laws n>e investigate 
in physics hold in that branch of 
science.” And again, “ What I 
Jmve aimed at has been to give, in 
the first {jface, as distinct and com¬ 
plete an analysis as I could of the 
principles, both intellectual and ac¬ 
tive, of odr nature ; ami, in the se¬ 
cond place, to illustrate, as I pro¬ 
ceed, the application of these gene¬ 
ral taws of the human consUlulton to 
the dilfcreiit classes of phenomena 
which result from them,”--*(J','- 
lem. of Intel. Phil. Vo). I. p. 9, 10, 

11.)—As the laws of the mind are 
uniform and universal, and as these 
law» nre considered by Mr JStewait 
a.s fctciUlies, it oppearst to follow, 
that every one who has a mind at 
all .should have equal faculties, or 
equal power in forming all kinds of 
primitive ideas, and of:^iing, per¬ 
ceiving, ami conceiving; in every 
pos.sib{c way, llut in direct oppo- 
.sition to the (‘onclusion, which ap¬ 
pears inevitably to follow frojn his 
premises, Mr Stewart (p. 25.) ad¬ 
mits, “ that no iiicl can he moio^ 
undeniable than that there are im- 
porvtnt differences disceinible in 
the minds of children, previous 
to that period at which, in gauSral, 
their intellectixil ediicatiqrf^ com¬ 
mences." On what, then, dolhc«e 
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differences depend ? Not, according 
to Mr Stcwait, on the different en¬ 
dowments of their natural faculties, 
for, in his *ystem, a faculty is 
mCreiy “ a law or principle of our 
conslitution and it is impossi¬ 
ble that the laws and principles of 
our constitution can he different in 
different individuals. On what, 
then, do they depend ? ^Jr Stewart 
no where inlbrmSfUs j for the very 
idea, that there are differences in 
the natural power of individuals to 
form certain kinds of ideas, and to 
experience certain kinds of emo¬ 
tions, is inconsiijtcnt witjji the prin- 
ciple.s of his system. It is obvious, 
that he set out on his research¬ 
es with the clear idea, that the fa¬ 
culties are merely laws and princi¬ 
ples of our constitution, and that 
these laws and principles arc uni¬ 
form in, and universal to, the whole 
human tace; for he takes “his 
own consciousness,” ns the standard 
of all minds, and holds it as an iin- 
deniahlc proposition, that in study¬ 
ing it he is siiuiying all the minds 
in the world. This idea would he 
preposterous in the extreme if a fa¬ 
culty were considered as an innate 
power, havirgjr .specific'functions, 
and depending for the power of 
manifesting itself, on the dcvclopr- 
mont and activity of. the organs. 
For if Mich were the case, then 
those who the organs most ful¬ 
ly develi^fcd and most active, would 
have thi^reatest power of manifest¬ 
ing the-^iftrulties, or the greatest 
power of Ibrming pn'mitivc ideas, 
iind of fusing and pciccivinn in a 
certain way*; and the 'liffcrcmes in 
point of capacity in rliH'crcnt indi- 
vido.'ils to foirn certain flosses of 
pinpitivo ideas, as of* idiots aiu! 
children to reason, would depend 
Ip op the dincient states of their or¬ 
ganization ; aiid thus no individual 
^enuld bo standard of uniV*rsal 
liunian nature. 

^^•ording.lo Mr Stewart’s sys¬ 
tem, ppwever, tiie»j)hilos«pliy of the 
*■>: >1 uppiMis to be nothing ninie 


than a knoivledge of tire fixed and 
imiTiutahle laws according to which 
we think, and of course, an objeta^ 
of curiosity merely. We can de- 
rtve ^rom it no -insight into the 
special capacities and tendtencies of 
men for different modes of action; 
for the mind is but one power, its 
faculties are immutable laws, and 
it is equally applicable in all indi¬ 
viduals to every put suit. If an in¬ 
dividual have a strong power of 
making music, this, according to it, 
indicates a strong mind in general, 
equally capable of excelling in every 
braiich of science. In short, the 
mind is either .strong or weak in 
every thing, and its faculties are 
merely laws which it observes in 
acting, and have no strength or 
weakness in themselves. From 
this view, it appears to follow, that 
the philosopliy of the mind is of 
no use, for who can. cultivate 
abstract laws and immutable prin¬ 
ciples, or improve them by exer¬ 
cise? It is on this rock that Mr 
Stewart and all his »predeccssors 
have split. They have never con¬ 
ceived distinctly what a faculty 
is. If at* any time he treats, 
as sometimes he docs, of faculties as 
innate powers', this is always a de¬ 
reliction of the i^eculative notions 
on which he set ou'V for the obvious 
dictates of commd*' sense j and, 
even in these casc.s,’'’^io solid ad- 
ViiiUage is reaped, bccaVse the dif- 
fciciioe betwixt a faculty and a law 
fif our constitution is never kept in 
view for two sentences together, 
and the one is confounded with the 
other at every step of the discus¬ 
sion. ' 

Ibit this leads us* to inquire, 
whether there is in truth any, and 
what distinction, bet wixi a,/hr«/'fy 
and a larr, or principle of our con- 
stilufinn A faculty, in common 
language, means, os already mcn- 
tioifbd, a power or 
is of ntX'c.ssily innate, for it did not 
make itself, and it must have de¬ 
terminate functions, for it is not 
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HniverKiiI in its sphere of action. 
In short, it is an innate, perma- 
jjjeiit, and independent capacity, 
to feel, j)erceive, or conceive, in 
some particular ^yay. It is ayhjetit 
to the will, and may be exer¬ 
cised. A principle of our consti¬ 
tution, OF» the other hand, is an 
ultimate fact; and has no activiiy, 
gives no desires, no power ; ejm- 
not be exercised, and is indepen¬ 
dent of the will; .as for example, 
it is a principle of our constitution, 
that on opening our eyes in pie- 
sence of liglrt, we see the olijccts 
around us, and believe in llieii»c\- 
istencc. It is a principle of our 
constitution, that we can rccal the 
ideas formed by the reflecting fa¬ 
culties at our plc.'isiirc, wdjile we 
cannot recall the feelings experien¬ 
ced by the Ijiciilty of amativeness 
by a mere cffortJwf the will. And 
lastly, A lam of our constitution is 
merely a rule which appears to be 
observed by a number of pheno¬ 
mena which to us arc ultimate 
facts. It has no activity, givcs'no 
desire, no power, and is indepen¬ 
dent of the will: for example, it 
is a law of our constitution tliat we 
must see according to the refrac¬ 
tion of light, and we cannot alter 
or .alTect onr prXer of seeing hy 
any effoit of tl/ will. \Vc cannot 
see a stick wiyf the end immersed 
III water sti,;i!ght, for it is a law nf 
our eoiis^utioii that we must .see 
It crooked. It is a law of our con¬ 
stitution, that an impiession being 
made* on the organ of smell, i( is 
fell to be agreeable oi flisagiceable ; 
and we cannot alter the naluu* oi 
the feeling "by an art of the vmII. 
Individuals may diller in llie c/o’r- 
py nf xhew faciillivs, but the tun s 
and priiiaplf<t of our eoiisiilu- 
tion must be iimforni in all. In 
short, a faculty is a pei isi.iiieiit 
power, e.Msting wliether wo exer- 
not, and subjet t*t» tlic 
will. A law and principle of our 
constitution, on the other ham!. 


are ahstracl'trnths or facts concern¬ 
ing the faculties, and have no in¬ 
dependent existence vvhen the fa¬ 
culties are not exercised, and are 
not subject to iheovill. . • 

No system oljihilosopliy, there¬ 
fore, ^aii be of any utility unless it 
treats of faculties and their func¬ 
tions, and of tiic priiiciple.s and 
laws of our constitution, as distinct 
suhjeets iff consideration. (>all .-md 
Spiirzlu’iin treat "them as distinct ; 
Mr Stewart does not. Mi Stewart 
even mistakes acts of eveiy faculty 
for faculties themselves. Thus he 
calls .Sensation, Perception ; Con¬ 
ception, Attention ; Association, 
Faculties; wiicn in truth they arc 
merely acts of vaiious f.uailtic.s. 
Sensation licloiigs to all tlic senses, 
and to some of the propensities and 
sentiments. Tliey cannot be exei-- 
cised without a sensation, but the 
sensation is not a faculty. Sensa¬ 
tion gives.no desires, no powers, it 
cannot be restiaiiied or indulged by 
the will, it cannot be modified by 
the will, and it cannot be cultivat¬ 
ed. Perception and coiu;eption are 
in the same situation. A faculty 
being .'^ctive, pciri’/nes its object, 
and cortri'Jncs the idea of it; but 
the oc/.s of perce|itiifli and concep¬ 
tion are not ficu/firs. Perception 
and Concep'ion have no innate ac¬ 
tivity, lia\eiio functions, give no 
rlcsycs, no jiowers, cannot be ex- 
cicised, -lie not subject to the will. 
We iiiiisl perceive and conceice when 
external objects arc pre.scnted to 
tlie faculties, or when they are in¬ 
ternally active, ami we cannot alter 
or influeiice our rnanncr'of perceiv¬ 
ing and conceiviii • by ad.s of voli¬ 
tion. It iselear, tlierefoic,(Vouitlie.se 
examples •iloiic, that Mr Stew.irt 
treats acts ofevery faeillly, aiTd iiu- 
imitable laws of our constitution, as- 
fai ullies tliemselve*'. I lis active > 00 - 
ral j*ow’crs arc of precisely the same 
nattiie as hi*, intelltctiial powers. 
His desires ofknowledge, of .'ogiety, 
of e'-teepi, of power, and c^f/supe- 
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rionty, and his a({^ctions,~aU 
which, it is presumed, he considers 
as faculties,—are merely ?nodes qf 
action, or Jaws, or principles, of 
his single power,, the mind. They 
arc not innate ponfers, di/fering in 
degree of energy in different indi¬ 
viduals ; they have not distinct and 
independent existences, and sepa- 
rnte*functions, like the five senses. 
They give no desiics, rto power, 
an; not susceptibl** of distinct cul¬ 
tivation or restraint. They arc 
nici’cly distinct acts of the mind. 

In short, accyiding to the sys¬ 
tem of (Jail and Spuijshcim, 
each fi'u'iiity is constilcred as 
Komctlnng mnate and permanent 
in itself, and as giving a power 
of feeling, of peirciving, or con¬ 
ceiving m some pailicnlai way, 
or of forming certain classes of 
simple ideas; and the power of ma¬ 
nifesting the faculty is considered 
as depending on the slate; of the or¬ 
ganization. Hence, without the or¬ 
gans, a faculty cannot be mani¬ 
fested, and without the faculties the 
ideas, desires, and feelings, cannot 
be formed or experiemed.—But in 
the system of Mr Stewart, on the o- 
thcr hand, either the claxs^’s qf ideas 
themSehes, or*the acts of the mind 
in forming them, appear to be con¬ 
sidered as the faculties, and no in¬ 
quiry appears to be made into the 
question on what the power of farm¬ 
ing these simple ideas depends, or 
in what way the power of doing so 
is affected by organic' causes. It 
is on the Jdcidfq that the power of 
forming a particular class of ideas 
depends; and yet, if any one will 
take up Mr Stewart's Works, and 
keep tins observation in view, he 
will find the faculties lostsight of in 
every page. Lot him ask at the 
beginning and end of cacli chnji- 
Ler, On what does the power of 
performing tliese acts of the reind, 
or of forming these ideas, depend ? 
andjie will find no explanation ; or 
in 'ouW' words, he will find that the 


faculties, as innate and petmanent 
powers, having innate energy and 
spefcific functions, are wholly over¬ 
looked. 

r If,c therefore, a. faculty be, what 
in 'common speech it implies, an 
innate power or capacity, and not 
a law or immutable principle, then 
Mr Stewart has been exceedingly 
unfortunate in not discovering what 
a faculty is, and in not seeing the 
distinction betwixt faculties, princi¬ 
ples, and laws of our constitution, 
before he began to teach the philo¬ 
sophy of the mind. 'i 

Harthcr, If it be a principle of 
philosophy, that any given fcsult 
arises IVom the ’joint action of all 
the efficient causes; and if age, 
disease, food, climate, and other 
physical causes influence the power 
of manifesting the faculties, or the 
power of forming ideas, and of feel¬ 
ing desires and emotions, then Mr 
.Stewart has been equally unfor¬ 
tunate in studying the mind, with 
a total disregard of the influence of 
the; organization upon jt, and a.s if 
it were already a disembodied spirit. 

After these observations, it will 
not be difficult to perceive the 
utility of the system of Gall and 
Spuizlieim. -The utility of it con¬ 
sists in this, that^t gives us a tho¬ 
rough insight into\he human mind, 
and lays open to' 'S the inward 
.springs whence the aci'^ons of men 
flow. Every one must t.ave obser¬ 
ved that there is an uniformity in 
the manner of feeling, of thinking, 
and of acting of each individual, 
(whetlier this manner be good or 
had, - right or wrong), which is pe¬ 
culiar to the individual, which in¬ 
dicates his character, and on the 
future recurrence and permanen¬ 
cy of which we calculate in our 
intercourse with him. This uni¬ 
formity and permanency of cha¬ 
racter can result only from uiii- 
forndy® operating anti 
innate fiiculties; and this system 
investigates these faculties and their ‘ 
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functions. It enables us, when we 
^see actions, distinct and charqfte- 
nstic in their nature, such as acts 
of rapacity, of benevolence, of jus¬ 
tice, or acts of invention in ^hil5- 
sophy, iif poetry, in music, statu¬ 
ary, painting, mechanics, or, in 
short, in any of the arts or sciences, 
to toll from what faculty or facul¬ 
ties the actions spring, and to f<Jrm 
a proper and enlightened estimate 
of the real character, worth, or ge¬ 
nius of the individual who manifests 
them, instead of wondering in the 
vague and ignorant uncertainty 
which overwhelms our understand¬ 
ings at present, and renders us totally 
incapable of assigning their true pla¬ 
ces in the scale of estimation, to the 
different manifestations of chameter 
or of genius.—This system enables 
us also, when we are informed what 
faculties an individual possesses 
powerfully, to tell for what pursuits 
and to what kinds of action he has 
a natural aptitude and tendency; 
and, faither, it explains all colla¬ 
teral phemJmena of the human 
constitution. In short, it is a sys- 
tepi of the philosophy of man. 

It will be easily perceived, that it 
is impossible in oui limits to point 
out the wliole cases in which it is of 
special utility, fto do so would be 
to write a sysym of the physical, 
moral, and i^ellectual philosophy 
of human ir iture. We must, there¬ 
fore, lim^ourselves to a few’, and 
these very short illustrations. 

First, tliL'ii, On what do difl’ei- 
ences in point of charactei and ge¬ 
nius depend?—TJie diHoiences of 
character and genius among men 
depend primarily upon tlieir diffe¬ 
rent powers of manifesting the fa¬ 
culties, and the jiower of manifest 
ing the faculties depends on the de- 
velopemcnt and activity of the or¬ 
gans. If an individual hasl’crtain 
faculties naturally powerful,^ he has 
at siiperkfr ifatural power of feeling 


or perceiving in a certain way, and 
of forming certain kinds and classes 
of ideas. But as innate faculties 
are capable of being exercised and 
improved by excrci.se, the 3ilfcr- 
ences of chaiuctet; and genius de¬ 
pend,’in the second place, on the 
education of the individual. But as 
cduraliun only inci eases power pre¬ 
viously given by naluic, education 
will never inake«an individual who 
has naturally an extremely limited 
power of manifesting a particular 
faculty or faculties, equal to one who 
has naturally a gieal and cnergetie 
power of ipanifosting these faeiilties. 
Thus, if the reasoning faeultics are 
given powerfully by nature, they 
may be cultivated, and the indivi¬ 
dual will become an eminent rou- 
soncr ; but if they are naturally ex¬ 
tremely weak, the individual will 
iievei be made, by cdueation, a man 
of great reasoning powers. Tin* 
faculties have innate activity, and 
from this circumstance, if powerful, 
they educate themselves. For ex¬ 
ample, Shakespeare and Bums had 
powerful innate liicultics, anil a 
great facility in I'orming ideas of 
various kinds. In con.sequence, 
every incident thatfeefel them help¬ 
ed to cultivate their faculties, or to 
give them education. Thu iiuld- 
mouse turned up by the plough, 
and the mountain-daisy, which gave 
rise'‘to the beautiful poems of Burns, 
did so only in consequence of his 
previously possessing strong innate 
powers, which these objects excited 
to activity. If the power of inayi- 
festing a faculty is not possessed, it 
can never he cultivated, as is daily 
expelienced in the vain attempts to 
make children musicians or linguists 
in whom the facultie.s on •which 
these acts depend are not sufficient¬ 
ly developed. 

• Secondly, This system is of great 
utihey in enabling us to direct the c- 
dtication and pursuits of children to 
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most atlv:iiii:);z' * ficn we are 
able to tlisrovei ihe innate liicvil- 
ties vvliK'li iiiiinif’est themselves 
nio'-t powei (iiily in their minds, 
and r/hrii we know the functions 
of llicsc ficiiUicSjjjWe shall know 
Ibr what courses of action tl|/.’y arc 
most fitted by nature. The exis¬ 
tence of an iniialc powcrfiii faculty 
is discovered, not only by perceiv¬ 
ing the organ large, but by study¬ 
ing the actions of the iiuhvidiuls. 
If the faculty bo powerful, it will 
manifest itself in actions. 'I'he 
child who has a slu'iig faculty fiir 
music. Will make inusic of his own 
accord ; the child who Inis a strong 
faculty for drawing, will draw of 
liis own jiropcr motive. The 
child who has .i strong faculty of 
benevolence, will shew it by the 
humaneness of his disposition, his 
aversion to cruelty, and liis leadi- 
nes.s to bestow, 'J’hc cliild who 
lias a strong faculty of* covctivc- 
ness, will sliow it by the selfish¬ 
ness of his disposition, by his pro¬ 
pensity to ac(]ulre, and liy never 
giving. The child who has a 
stl'ong faculty of dcstiuctivoness, 
will shew it by his pro[)ensily to 
break and destroy ; and if bene¬ 
volence be \fcnk, by liis disposi¬ 
tion to be cruel, and by iiis de¬ 
light in tormenting and killing 
aniiTials. The child who Ims a 
strong faculty of the love of appro¬ 
bation, will shew it by his propen¬ 
sity to vaunt himself, and by his 
sense of shame. The child-who 
has a strong faculty of cautious- 
bess, will shew it by his subjec¬ 
tion to the emotion of fear. The 
individual who has the reflecting 


or rapacity, it follows that we will 
best direct the education and pur¬ 
suit^ of children, when we knowjj 
ilic faculties and their functions; 
and vvlien, in consequence, we are 
able to discover for what tpiirsuits 
each individual has naturally the 
strongest inclination and capacity. 

Thirdly, This system enables us 
to Jrame criminal laws conform¬ 
able to buman natuic, and teaches 
us bow criminals may be reformed. 
It considers every action as pro¬ 
ceeding from some innate faculty, 
(’rimes, itconsidcis as abuses of 
the * faculties. Taculties will be 
most apt to produce abuses, either 
when the lower propensities, such 
as Ainativencss, Covetiveness, De- 
sti uctiveiioss, or Combativencss, 
are naturally inordinate in tbcii 
internal activity; or when the 
faculties of the superior scntiinctit.s, 
such as Conscientiousness or jus¬ 
tice, Veneration, Benevolence, or 
the Kedeelirig faculties, are weak in 
their internal energy and activity 
in * comparison with ,thc other.s. 
This system, therefore, teaches, 
that the most effectual way to pre¬ 
vent Climes^ is not by saiiguinaPy 
enactments and indiscriminate in¬ 
fliction of rni.sery, because these 
leave the as they w ere, 

but by rcstraininjn the lower pro¬ 
pensities in their Snanifestations, 
and educating the hrghcr powers. 
This is done by placing’^he crimi ¬ 
nals in a situation where the lower 
faculties can have no opportunity 
of manifesting themselves, as) for 
instance, under such restraint that 
they cannot steal, fight, or destroy. 
'Fhis leaves these faculties inactive. 


faculties stiong, will sliew them by 
e consecutiveiicss of his speech, 
^epth of his penetration, and 
cope of his invention. Now, 
will not be disputed, that 
ijitviduul will do that'best, 
th most pleasure, for wmich 
the greatest, natnual power 


and their internal energy is there¬ 
by diminished. In the next place, 
the higher faculties are cultivated 
and rendered more energetic by 
educalnon, by regular employment, 
and by religious instruction. Ac- 
cortKnj* to this systetn ^or thp 
lower fitcultie.s are susceptible of 
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cultivation as well as the high¬ 
er, and their energy and activity 
.are thereby powerfully increased, 
flence, if a criminal be placed in 
a situation where he shall 4^vc, 
opporluniyes of unrestrained in¬ 
dulgence in sensuality, in fighting, 
and in stealing, every one of the 
faculties of which these acts are 
abuses, will thereby receive ^ 
powerful cultivation, and the re¬ 
sult will be, that he will go fortli 
more disposed and more fitted to 
sensuality, to theft, to murder, and 
to crime of every description, than 
before this cultivation. , 

These are principles which Dr 
Spurzheim has long' taught and 
impressed upon mankind; and 
the reader, is requested to say if 
they do not afford a key to the 
philosophy of the whole facts so 
clearly brought forwaul by J. F. 
Buxton, Esq, in his excellent little 
work on Prison Discipline. Nay, 
farther, a knowledge of this sys¬ 
tem will be found of great and es¬ 
sential utility to those who have 
the legulations of our piisons in 
their power, for it will thiow light 
upon every stop of their proceed¬ 
ings. For example, Mf Buxton 
.say.s, (Fourth Edition, p. lOl), 

“ There is not probably any de¬ 
gree of pcisonal severity, which 
produces so powerful an impres¬ 
sion upon the human mind, as 
solitary confinement.” “The pri¬ 
soner who^ is sentenced to this 
punishment, is confined in a nar¬ 
row cell ; hts allowance of food is 
much diminished’' “ A few days 
are hardly elapsed before a change 
i.s visible ; and, the proudest spirit 
will solicit enlargement, with pro¬ 
mises of the' utmost iiidustrv and 
quietness ; and it is observed, that 
those, who for violence and insub¬ 
ordination are once subjected^to 
it, beceme the least troublesome of 
the prieQners.”^ Dr Spurzheim’’^ 
,sysKm explains this fact also,,and 
indeed would have revealed it 
prior to experiment. Turbulence 
VoL. II. . 3 


and insubordination arise from in- 
ordinate and ill-directed activity 
of the nuunfestatious of the facul¬ 
ties, and this arises from inordi¬ 
nate activity and* energy in <hf 
organs. Take away, therefore, 
first the, opportunity for the facul¬ 
ties manifesting themselves, and 
in the next place, attack the ener¬ 
gy of the organs by a dcbilituling 
regimen, alid you will suixliic the 
most poweiful miiftl, and make it 
submissive like a child. Solitude 
leaves the faculties to prey ujion 
tliemselves, and of necessity, is a 
state of the severest sulfcnng to 
those by wllbm an inordinate in¬ 
ternal propensity to action i.s felt, 
which cannot be indtilgcd. Dchi- 
litatiiig the organization, again, 
i.s a leal reduction of the power 
which gave the trouble, and sub¬ 
dues the individual hy a physical 
diminution of the eticrgy which 
he abused. « 

Fourthly, This system explains 
also, the vaiious and intciesting 
phenomena cxliihitpd by the mind, 
when the body is suflering under 
di.sease. In diseases of the digestive- 
organs, for example, the manifes¬ 
tations of the mind are weak, iin- 
steady, and extiernely tlisticssing. 
The Jiuiividiial has no energy, no 
will, 110 g'aiety. This arises from 
the impel fret digestion debilitat¬ 
ing the organs by which the fa¬ 
culties nianil'cst themselves. As 
health is restored to the organs, 
the manifestations arc rc-stuied 
to their wonted vigour. In 
cases of hectic fever, -again, 
such ns attends, consumption of 
the lungs, the ciiculation is gently 
quickened, and the a<“tivity of the 
■whole systenfc increased. Hence 
ai ise that buoyancy of spirits, an*d 
that gaiety of disposition, which 
gild the lust day,s of the victims 
of thi.s disease with a brilliant but 
delusiv^ hope, resembling the un¬ 
substantial gplendours which tingo- 
the evening clouds, ju.-it as J-oe 
setting sun is consigning thein to 
A 
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the embrace of a dark and dreary 
niglit. 

Fifthly, This system explains 
the phenomena of sleep. Sleep is 
l)ic K'pose of thp organs by which 
tFief.Kill ties manifest themselves, 
and not ihe siisfension of they«- 
ciilfies themselves, Dreanting is a 
stnte ill which the internal activity 
of some of the organs is not kept 
up, while others are inactive. Ac- 
coiding to thcs 4 ' principles, what¬ 
ever acts ns a sedative on the oi- 
gans ought to piodiice sleep, and 
whatever acts as a stimulant upon 
them, ought to chase it away. 
And is it not a fact, \Jiat fatigue, 
cxiL'ssivc cold, o]>ium, and many 
other tlrugs winch adli t theoigani- 
Zation, all piodiicc .sleep; while 
ten, alcohol in moderate cjuarititicss, 
and tn.aiy other stimulating .suh- 
.stances, waid itnlF.^ According to 
lho.se jninciplc.s, al.so, whatever 
keeps the organs in a state of im¬ 
pel feet or Mipprc.ssed activity, 
ought to promote dreaming ; and 
do not an under do,sc of ojinim or 
laudanum, a heavy sujipcr, or any 
flli(jht di.sra.se, all of which act as 
imperfect stiiniilaiits of the oigans, 
overwhelm ns with wcaiisome and 
distressing dieains.? • 

Sixthly, I'his sy.stcm explains the 
phenomena of insanity, and seives 
to direct our exci lions for it.s cure. 
Insanity is a stale in whicli the 
manifestations of the mind fire de¬ 
ranged. There is eithi'r some in¬ 
ward erroneous bentiment preying 
on the mind, which cannot be dis- 
])clled hy an effort of the will; nr 
there is some inordinate and undi¬ 
rected inw'ard propensit}' to violence, 
to piety, to profu.se benevolence, to 
stealing, or to some other act ; or 
there i.s a total disorifer of the rea¬ 
soning povver. According to this 
system, these unhappy effects arise 
not from disease.s of the immate¬ 
rial and immortal principle, but 
from diseases of the organs ^f the 
fu\ittics. Use means to restore 


these organ.s to their healthful state, 
and you will restore tire nianifesta- 
tiojis to their pristine state. 

Great genius is often nearly 
allied to madness. This system 
I'xpftiins wdiy.? -.Genius depends 
upon great internal ac^vity and 
energy of the faculties. Madness 
arises from internal energy and 
activity, inordinate, and uncon- 
tftmlablc by the will. 

In short, as often said, this is a 
system of nature, and no facts 
will be found in opposition to its 
piinciplcs: We are justly entitled 
to use the woid.s of I.ord Bacon in 
repaid to it, when he says, “The 
luirimuiy of a science suppc-Cting 
cacli pait the other, i.s, and ought 
to he, the true and brief confuta¬ 
tion and suppre.Sbiou of all the 
.smaller soi t of objections." We 
have .shewn it to harmonize with, 
and to explain the most important 
phenomena of human nature, with 
a fulnc.ss of coincidence, and a sim¬ 
plicity, which no other system of 
the philosophy of man can pre¬ 
tend to ; and this* quality itself 
.speaks volumes in its favour. 
Blit to point out all the case.s 
ill which k is of utility, would far 
exceed the limits of your Maga¬ 
zine, and we must now draw to a 
conclusion. One observation more 
only is offered, and it is of impoi- 
tance at the clo.se. 

Many well-meaning persons will 
.buy, that thi.s .system •^haiges na¬ 
ture with the guilt of man, for 
it charges her with having im¬ 
planted tile faculties which^ impel 
liiin to action. But of what .sys¬ 
tem may not the same be said ? 
Theiertrc such acts as thefts, mur¬ 
ders, frauds, done by men. From 
what do these acts proceed ? Do 
they proceed from reason, from 
corrupted desires, from any source 
in file mind itself j or do they pro¬ 
ceed^ directly, and de piano, from 
th*e instigation of the deoil 9 ?.et 
each (lersou choose, but choose he 
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must, to wliich of these sources he 
will attribute them. Such actions 
’ are raamfested, and they must 
from so7ne source. If they How 
from perverted reason, then noting 
gave rerfton ; if from corrupted 
desires, then nature gave desires ; 
if from the instigation of the devil, 
then nature intule us liable to be 
instigated hv tlie devil. Still ga- 
ture IS as niueJt to bhin?e in the 
one case as in the other. Tlie 
stupid novelists, ulio think they 
turn this system into ridicule, by 
making it tino\v all t!ie bunion of 
man’s transgressions mi naluro/iaie 
no'Nftware tliat cveiy possible sys¬ 
tem of philosojdiy must do the 
same, to as great an exlent. Man 
did not make hirnsciti and to soi/ic 
principles in nature, therefore, as 
a legitim.ite use, or as uu abuse 
of llieiu, all liis actions must be at¬ 
tributed. According to this .sys* 
tern, naluie implanted faculties, 
giving a desire to destroy, to ac¬ 
quire property, or to fight; hut n.i- 
turc gave » power to rest raid or 
indulge these in outivard acts at 
our pleasure, and she iinjil.mileil an 
innate faculty winch peiecives the 
qualities of light and wrong, Ui 
diieet these propensities in then- 
outward iiianilesiatioiis. 'J'iius, we 
may Mestroy loi suKvistence, ac- 
quiie pinperty by iiuhislry, and 
fight in tiefence, ami the i.vculty 
winch jjcrcciVcs right ami wioi.g, 
will approve of and jiciinit one 
and all of these .lets, ll, howevei, 
we' inurdei, steal, or attack cveiy 
one vve meet, it is evident, that 
although such acts result ftofn the 
‘same faculties as the others abute 
mentioned, yet that now these l.i- 
culties are not tinder the guidance 
of llie faculty which perceives right 
and wtong. Such acts are abuses 
ot the faculties. If natutdj there¬ 
fore, has given us the power to rc- 
• strain tht? external ni:uiift‘s4!itious 
of all our faculties, and «f she has 
'liven us a facuhv which distin¬ 


guishes righl and wiong, all which 
this system pn .es tlut she has 
done, then natuie is nut respon- 
.Hble for vice, hut man is respon- 
sible himself in janpoition to tjie 
quantum of icstraimnsi ]>o\ver, and 
of the distiiigmsillng lav iilty, wliieh 
he possesses. 

Let the novelist.s hewarc, there¬ 
fore, lest they <h-,iw tlown upon 
theiMselviS the 1 nigh, cm «<-coufit 
of their igiuiranc*, wliicli they in- 
teiided to iJisc against tla* systtun 
of (iill ami Spill /licini, wldcii tliev 
have not f.iculties to eou’piclieml, 
'I'liis system is like a two-edged 
sword, It* IS d.iiigeroiis to those 
who do not umierstaml its nature 
and its use. The witlings may 
find it piyiiig into the inner tharii- 
hers of their owm brains, and |ioint- 
iiig out to pu!)lu“ view theemptincss 
that is there, when tlu\y think tlu v 
nic raising the l.nigli against it; and 
It may thus avenge ilseK upon its 
enemies liy pioving itself to he true 
at their expeiiee. /17/ is not rm~ 
son, and they niay he found laugh¬ 
ing at the system, when it is caus¬ 
ing the public to laugh at them. 
So let them hcxvaie. It is foiind- 
cil on a rock, like tlie h.isis of na- 
lure’.-, works, and Ifie .small folk.s' 
iriay hreak theii heads against if, 
hut tlicy will make tio iiriprc.ssioii 
upon Its adamantine walls of truth. 

• Ili.’S- NO\ rEROA OU/KSO. 


7Vj fltc Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Muyazine. 

Sm,* ^ 

A VINO lately .stumbled upon 
Miss lidgeworth’s story ofe.the m?b- 
denn Grisclda, I was somewhat 
sijrprisrd to find, that the Giiselda 
of Ho^taecio, wluun I had always 
considered as the original, i.s nol 
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once alluded to there ; but that it 
is the Griselila of Chaucer who is 
considered as the couitter part. 
Miss E. makes her characters talk 
of Cliauccr’s hcroyic as the original, 
ani\ apologies are even stated for 
our poet having drawn her out of 
nature,—a mistake, it is said? into 
wJiich he might not have fallen had 
he lived in more enlightened times. 

I was curious, therefore^ to look 
more narrowly iijto the matter? 
hut as the authorities which I have 
been able to consult at this distance 
from town aie few, and have given 
me no information on the subject, 

1 will thank you, or any ofiyour cor¬ 
respondents, to let me know how 
the fact stands. In the meantime 
it may not be devoid of amusement, 
to throw' out a few things which oc¬ 
curred to me from the books to 
which I have referred. 

I found, in the first place, that 
the tales of Chaucer and Boccaccio 
afford the clearest internal evidence,* 
either that the one is a translation 
of the other, or that they arc both 
borrowed servilely fiom a common 
source. There is not merely a 
sameness in tlie characters, names, 
and incidents, which might have hap¬ 
pened though Uie stories hhd reach¬ 
ed both writers by oral tradition, or 
though they had each been an ampli¬ 
fication of a shorter written story. 
But the whole arrangementof the in¬ 
cidents, the sentiments of the speak¬ 
ers, and even the most trifling cir¬ 
cumstances, are almost uniformly 
and completely the same ; and I am 
perfcctlj' safe in saying, that none 
of Dryden’s translations ftom Chau¬ 
cer oi Bocc.accio is nearly so like 
the niiginal as these tw'o talcs aie 
to each other. 

Wly.')! tliis is the case, the ncjct 
question comes to be. Did the one 
lUtins’ate from the other, oi in what, 
way did this resemblance arise ?— 
■\ikI here, as my information fads, 
1 am left wholly to conjecture. *If 
he one borrowed^front tlit? other. 


it is almost quite certain, that it 
was the English from the Italian 
writer. This would be probably 
from the circumstances, that the' 
latter,was of somewhat older stand¬ 
ing than the former'; that the Italian 
literature was farther advanced than 
the English; that their language was 
better known in England than tlie 
English was in Italy; and that a 
poet is more apt to translate from 
prose, than a prose-writer from poe¬ 
try. But what is of moreconsequence, 
it i.s, I believe, a quite well known 
fact, that Chaucer was greatly in¬ 
debted to Boccaccio, and that the 
very plan of his Canterbury 
was borrowed from the Decameron. 

While I am thus arguing the 
point, as to which of them was the 
borrower, I must not forget the 
iiict, that Chaucer himself points 
out the source from which /te got 
the story, and that it is not Boc¬ 
caccio. This is the case, at least, 
if we suppose that the clerk who 
tells the story gives the true account 
of its origin, for he sayg in the in¬ 
troduction to it, 

“ I wol you tell a tale which that I 
l.crncd at I’adowc of a worthy clerk. 

As prevcil by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now ded, and nailed in his chestc, 

I pray to God to give his soulc reste, 
Ftnunceis Petrark the Laureate poete 
lUghte the clerk.” 

It appears also, that it was not 
merely a sketch of .the story in 
the course of convcrsatioii^ which 
he alleges lie got from Petrarch, but 
the stofy at lull length, and wiitj.cn 
by that celebrated poet himself; for 
he adds a little below, 

“ I fay that first he with higlie stile en. • 
ditetli 

(Or he the body of his tale writetli) 

A proheiue," kc. ' 

And this tact is again repeated in 
nearly same words by the clerk 
in the conclusion. * 

1 dj pot know whetlier thertfis 
such a talc by Petrarch extant; but 
if lie really wrote such a storv, it 
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IS not improbable that it was a ver¬ 
sion of Baccaccio's: and if it l»as 
i»t come down to ns, it is possible 
that it never was publislied, but 
that it was writteo for amusement' 
merely, dhd presented to Chaucer 
when he was on a visit to him. 
This, however, is of course mere 
conjecture ; and if Petrarch wrote 
such a talc witliout being indebted 
for it to Boccaccio, a new question 
arises, whether the latter borrowed 
it fiom the former,—a thing not in 
the smallest degree probable,—or 
whether they both had it from 
a common source. ' Taking lor 
grafftsd that Boccaccio had it not 
from Chaucer, it is quite certain, 
that the Italian poet and novelist 
must be connected in one of these 
way.s ; for if Chaucer translated 
irom Petrarch, and so much re¬ 
sembles Boccaccio, it is natural to 
suppose, that the two latter must 
have a still greater resemblance. 

^ There is no end, however, to con- 
\j(icturc, and I shall not indulgp 
fahher in it, tWl I find whether the 
fact can be accurately ascertained. 
In the mean time, if a translation 
of Boccaccio’s tale will*give any 
amusement to your readers, and 
can be considered by you as a re¬ 
turn for the Information I expect 
through the medium of your Work, 
it is very much at your service. I 
have made it a literal one, and have 
added, in^lotcs, one or two pas¬ 
sages from Chaucer, taken almost 
at random, to shew the striking .si- 
milai^y.—1 am, vour’s, ike. 

. A BACHEtOK.* 

, Sept, yo, ISIS. 


*.\Ve are happy to iiiibriu our oorres- 
{Wnnent, that his conjectures arc in tlie main 
H'cll tuunded ; the fact being, lliat Petran li, 
in aiiiiiiration of.his friend Boccaccio’s 
translatvd Uiem into Latin. And it 
natural in Chaucer, who, it seen,s, tiandatcd 
from Pttrarcli’s visrsioii received from ^li.’ii- 
seh’ personally, to mention him as the 
lource.-Eu. 


STORY OF ORISELDA- 

• 

Ijono ago tl’.e noble family of 
Saluzzo was represented by ayoim^ 
man named Walter, wlio, having 
neither wife nor family, spent his 
whole lime in hunting and fowl¬ 
ing; and while reputed as a man 
of sense, took no thought of mar¬ 
riage or oflirogeny. Tiiis conduct 
was, however, by ho means agree¬ 
able to his kinsmen and vassals, 
and they accordingly again and 
again pressed him to marry, that 
he might no longer be without an 
heir, and they without a master: 
They offered, at the same lime, t« 
find a lady of a parentage which 
would give the best security for bis 
contentment and happiness. To 
this pro|)osul the young Manjuis 
replied in these terms: “ You 

are advising me, my friends, to 
a thing wliioh I had resolved ne¬ 
ver, to do, wlien I considered the 
difficulty of finding a lady whose 
temper and tnanners should suit 
me, the great number wlioin there 
arc of a different <lc.scrii)tioii,aiid the 
power that a wife has to enihittcr a 
man’s life. ^You pieteiid, indeed, 
to judge of .a young lady from the 
cJiaractcrof her parents, and in this 
ivay to secure my happiness; but 
this is the extreme of folly, for how 
can you know the secrets of her 
fatlier and mother ? and even 
though you were .acquainted with 
them, how often does it happen, 
that the daughter is of a character 
quite dissniiilar from theirs ! Ne- 
vertheles.s, since you are so anxious 
to biiul me with the .shafkle.s of ma- 
irimoiiy, I arii content that it should 
be .so; and ii6 order that the blame 
of an unfortunate marriage shou'ld 
light entirely on my,self, I shall 
choose my own wire; and I swear, 
that if the person whom I select is 
not duly honoured by you as your 
l'•'dy, you jihall suffer severely for 
baving constrained me to marry 
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rontniry to rny inclination.” To 
all this iiis people answered, that 
piovidcd lie took a wife, they weie 
sa^ls'^ie(i that thd rest should be as 
he said. 

W.dter had for some time ybserv- 
cd, and been pleased, with the man¬ 
ners of a poor damsel who lived in 
a nciehbuuring village ; and as .she 
was exceedingly pretty, Re thonglit 
he might contii^^ to live very hap- 
]>]ly w'lth hci. Without farther 
si'fiich, tlicieforc, ho resolved to 
make her his wife; and having 
sent for her filliei, whi. wars in very 
indigent rireunist.iiues* they soon 
agiceu to the proposed marriage, 
'i'bis hi mg done, W.dter called to¬ 
gether his fi lends, and thus ad- 
drcs.sed them: “My fuends, it 
lias been, '.md I believ e still is, your 
wish that 1 sliould mmiy, and 1 
have 1 evolved to •!<) so, more for 
the sake of gratifying you, than 
from any de.snc of my own. You 
rceollcet, that you pioinised me to 
give all due honour to the lady 
whom I might ehoose; and the 
time is now eome when I am to 
keep my engagement, and to call on 
you for the I’ulfdment gf yours. I 
have found a young person to my 
mind, at no great distance, whom 
I intend to espouse, and bring hi¬ 
ther in a few days ; and you will 
therefore think of proper rejpicings 
wherewithal to giace my marriage, 
and of suitable honours for the re¬ 
ception of my bride ; that I may not 
have to upbraid you for a breach 
of your promise at the very mo¬ 
ment that. I am fulfilling mine.” 
The honest gentlemen answered 
with one voice, that this intelli- 
gcpce gave them the greatest plea- 
.sure, and that, be the lady who 
•she rniirlu, they would receive and 
honour her in all respects as their 
iuistres.s'. Tliey accoidingly set on 
.*oot preparations lor a sllcndid 
wedding, .and Walter dij th/ same. 
I le ^ot. ready cyei y tJnng on the 

I 


most magnificent scale, invited all 
his'friends and relations, and the . 
nobility and gentry around; haS 
jjfi.inj; rich and •beautiful dresses 
made for bis intended spoyse, of the 
size of a girl who he thought re¬ 
sembled her; and procured a girdle, 
a ring, a handsome crown, and every 
thjng else that is required by a 
bride *. 

. The day at last came, and Wal¬ 
ter having mounted on horseback, 
told the company who had as.sem- 
bled to honour hi.s nuptials, that 
ev|,*ry thing was now ready, and that 
they had only to go and fetch J'’-' 
intended spouse. Avvny theivLhey 
accordingly went, .'iiid when he had 
brought them to the little village, 
he made them stop at the house of 
‘the liauisel'j. father. It happened, 
that at tin’s very moment the girl 
was letuniing home, in gie.at haste, 
from the well, that she might go 
with her comp.inions to .see Wal- 
tei’s bricie; and when lie saw her, 
111; called to her by her nam/>/ 
(which was Giiselda), and asked 
her where her father was, to which 
she timidly answered, that he was 
in the house. Walter then dis¬ 
mounted, and having desired the 
company to wait witlioul, he en¬ 
tered alone into the cabin, where lie 
found her father, and thus address¬ 
ed him :—“ I am come to iiiarvv 
Grisclda, but I wish in the first 
place to ask her a few questions in 
your piescnce.” He asked her, 
therefore, if, when she became bis 
wife, she would do her utm\st to 
please him ; if she would fret about 
nothing he said or dkl; if she wojild 
be obedient to him, and many otlier 

• “ But nathelc's tliis Alarkis hath to make 
Of gemines sotte in gold and in asurc, 
^Broches and ringes, fo^Gnacldcs sake ; 
And of hire clothing take he thokmesute 
^f a maiden like unto hire su^ture, 

• And eke of other ofliamentes all 

lliiat unto swiche a wedding sliulde < 
till'' 
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things of the same kin^ ; to all of 
which she answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. Then Walter taking her by 
’ tJic hand led her out, and in pre¬ 
sence of all the company and other 
S(Tectators there assembled, he Snads 
her be stripped, and dressed in the 
wedding-dress which he had pre¬ 
pared I caused her to put on shoes 
and stockings, and placed the crown 
upon lier hair, all rumpled as-it 
was He then addressed the com¬ 
pany, who were not a little sur¬ 
prised at these things, as follows: 

Gentlemen, this is the lady whom 
I have chosen for my wife, provided 
she will consent to have me fov a 
" Iteisand." Turning to her, there¬ 
fore, he demanded if she was con¬ 
tented to take liiin for such; to 
which she answered, “ Yes, my 
lord" and J," he continued, “ am 
willing that you should be my wife ; 
and here, in presence of them all, 

I accordingly espouse you.” Hav¬ 
ing thus spoken, he made her be 
^ placed on horseback, and carried 
S her to his house, attended by an 
' liwnourable 'iompany; and e'hlir- 
tainments then commenced as 
splendid as if he had raarridd a 
daughter of the king of France. 

The young lady appeared to 
change her mind and manners with 
her diess. Wc have already said, 
that she was harPdsomc in her face 
and person, and she shewed her¬ 
self to be so polite and graceful,- 
that she might have passed for the 
daiightei'^of a nobleman, instead of 
Janieola the cowfeeder ; so that 
all ’vho had known her before, 
wq/e astonished. She was besides 

srt dutiful to lier husband, tlmt 

* 

’ • Chaucer liiis here made a small, and. 
If think, a judicious variation. 

Hire here* hatj they kempt, that lay un- 
ticssed 

Ful rudely and with hir fingres .smal 

A^orounc on hire hed tlicy han yuressed.” 


he was delif^ited and l:iippy ; and 
so kind and gracious to his dcpoiul- 
ants, that, they loved her as their 
own souls; fouml their duty to lie 
a pleasure, and wore incessant in 
their prayers forlicr happiness'and 
prosperity. Th«,'y had at first 
been forward to condemn Walter 
for the absurdity ol his choice; 
and now they were as loud in praise 
ot his wisdom and penetration, 
since no other could have disco¬ 
vered the woi th winch lay conceal¬ 
ed under coarse apparel and rustic 
manners. Nor was it long till her 
fame was spread, not only through 
the Marqiiisatc, but every where 
around; and thus, the ticcusations 
which wore brought against her 
husband on her account, were in 
all places zealously repelled.’ 

In the meantime she became 
pregnant, and the first fruits of 
their marri.age was a daughter, 
whose birth was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. Shortly after this, 
a new notion entered the mind of 
Walter ; and nothing would serve 
him, but he must put the patience 
of his wife to a long and severe 
trial. He began, therefore, by tell¬ 
ing her, with a troubled counte¬ 
nance, that his people were much 
scandalized at the lowness of her 
origin ; the more so, when they 
found that there was to be issue of 
the marriage ;—and that they did 
notldjig but murmur at the child. 
When the lady had heard these 
things, she replied without hesit.a- 
tion, or changeof countenance, “Do 
with me, my Lord, what you con¬ 
sider best for your honour and com¬ 
fort ; and believe me, 1 shall be 
satisfied, as 1 ought to be when I 
reflect that I am less than they, 
and that I' was unworthy of, the 
station to which your kindness 
raised me.” This answer was very - 
agreeable to Walter, as it show- 

■) 
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€(1 biiTi hou' little shfi had been 
puffed up with the hoiiotirs which 
she had leceivcd honi li'fmsclf and 
others. A short tiiiic after this, 
hiKviiig fist repQited to her in ge¬ 
neral, tliat his vassals could not 
cnduie a daughtei* *• born of her, he 
instruetetl one of his servanfls, who 
went to her with a sorrowful coun¬ 
tenance, and said, “ Madam, I 
am compelled, as I value my life, 
to do what iny rmaster lias conl- 
manded me. He has hid me take 
your little daughter, and"—here 
he stopped. 1'ho lady, when she 
heard the words, and saw the coun¬ 
tenance of the servant,•and when 
she called to mind what her hus¬ 
band had foimerly said to her, 
was convinced that the messenger 
had orders to put the child to 
death : Ncvei theless, she took it 
from the cradle without delay, 
and having kissed it, and given it 
her blessing, she, withejut chang¬ 
ing her coimtrnanco, though her 
heart was bursting with anguish, 
put it into the servant’s arms, and 
said to him, “Go and do what¬ 
ever your and my master has com¬ 
manded ; but leave her not to be 
devoured by the birds aud beasts, 
unless he have so ^nstiucted 
you The servant took the 
child, and caiiiod it to his master, 
who, when he heard what the lady 
had said, was astonished at' her 
constancy, lie sent the infafft to 


• If 1 am ri^lit in Uif triuislatiun of the 

*• Sfilvo sc tgli ntil fi comuiandas-^e,” the 
author, liy tlircwing in suiii a luniiation, 
has, in his e.igtint'-s to make Griseld.! a 
pattern of jiatiente, iiiujuestionably injured 
both her cliar.iciei' and the deep feeliiig of 
the passage. I am not sure that I iiiider- 
st:md ChaVR-er, bat I suspect he [fives it 
tile same turn : g 

“ Gcirfi now, (ipio'.L she), aud doth my 
lorde's liest. 

And o ihing would I pray you of your 
grace, 

But ij'mjf lord fntlade you at thL ifsl, 
llmietli this litcl body in some phiecl 
'that hi-Htca nr uo briddes it to-race.l 


one of his relations at Bologna, 
with a request that he would edu¬ 
cate her with all care, at the same 
time letting no one know whos? 
child she was. 

^ It ‘happened thdt the lady again 
became pregnant, and was, in due 
time, delivered of a boy, to the 
great ileliglit of her husband, who, 
not content, however, with what 
lie* had done, prepared to afflict 
her with a .still more cruel wound. 
He said to her, therefore, one day, 
in a ruffled manner, “ Ever since 
yon bad tins boy. Madam, my vas¬ 
sals will not suffer me to live in 
peace, so much are they enraged 
that a giaiidsoii of Janicola shduld, 
after my death, become their mas¬ 
ter. And I have been given to 
know, that unless I wished to be 
expelled, I must do what I dul bc- 
foie; and in the end leave you, 
and take another wife." The lady 
listened patiently to what he said, 
and then only answered, “I in¬ 
ti eat yon, my Loid, to eonsidci 
wh^^ advantageous and agreeable, 
to yourself, and to ^aste not a 
thought on me, since nothing is 
dear to me except what I can do 
to please yoli.” A few days after, 
Walter accordingly took away his 
son in the .same way as lie had 
done his daughter^ and under the 
feigned purpose of killing liim, 
sent him to be educated along with, 
bis sister at Bologna, The lady 
also behrivcd in this cas<^ as she 
h.id done before, to the renewed 
a'-tuni'-hinent of her husband, who 
swoic to liimself, that no oHer 
wom|)n could have done the saiiV;. 
And had .she not sliowi^herself vorx 
kind ol the children, while he secml 
ed to have plcasuic in them, lul 
would have imagined that she act! 
cd more troin indifference than 
fiom ;gisdom. His retainers, in 
the meantime, believing that‘he 
had caused his children to be «lc- 
stioyed, were shocked at his cruel-* 
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ty, while they were filled vviih the 
sinceiest pity for his kdy. But 
they wished to condole wifh , 
her for the loss of her cliddren, she 
made no other reply, than that *his ^ 
had not hetfii her pleasure, hut that 
of him who was thuit fathci, 

A iiunlber of year-, pas'-ed over 
after the birth of theii' daiisihter, 
and the time <ame vvhirh st'emecj 
to Walter proper for [iiitting the 
patience of hi> wife to the last 
trial. Ho told her, therefore, that 
his vassals could not yet brook tlie 
idea of his marriage; th.it he fouiid 
he had acted like a ‘ youn^ 

he e.spoused hei ; and that 
he now proposed to exert all his 
influence to procure from the l*o|)e 
a dispensation for leaving her, on 
whose account he hail inclined so 
much odium, and for marrying an¬ 
other. To all this she only made 
tinswcr, that it was very proper. 
When she found, therefore, that 
she must return to her father’s 

~^^ousi, perhaps to the herditv? 0 ^ 
ctttiJUy her f^Tner empfoyinA*^ f; 
and that she was to see another 
woman hi possosion of him in 
whom she had been so ^mucl| in 
tere-sted, perchance she was ago¬ 
nised at heart; but as she had en¬ 
dured the other strokes of fortune, 
she inepared herself for sustaining 
this also. 

Ashoit time after, Walter ac¬ 
cordingly produced counterfeited* 
letters fro*fi Rome, and made his 
people believe that the Pope had 
gi'ciiited him dispensing powers for 
takiiyf another wife, and turning 
away Griselda. He summoned hfcr 
befifre him, thurefore. and in pic- 
sente rf many others, he said to 
herl " Madam, I arn now aiitho- 
ri.setl by the Po|)e to leave yon, and 
take another wife. And as my 
ancestors have been men of rafik, 
and Lords of this country, while • 
yours Tterc peasants, I have resoU- 

• VoL. II. .31 


ed that you shall be no lon rer niy 
wife, but sinll return with the 
dowry whicfi you brought me to the 
lioiiseol'.Jaiiicola youi filher ^^vhile 
I shall bring hitlicT another lady 
more suited to my station,’’ W'lieai 
slie heard these thiiio-s, Grisel- 
da, with an exertion heyoud the 
onlin.iiy power of women, rc- 
piessed her tears, ;itid answered 
him thus:* “1 knew well, 103 '' 
Lord, that my Inrtnble condition 
was not suited to your exaltsil 
rank, anil for what I have been, I 
was thankful to (rod and to you. 
It is your pleasure to take liom me 
what you gate, and it ought to be, 
and IS mine, to lestoie 1 I. This is 
the I in;;: w ill wbi'di you espou.sed 
me t-ike it. You bid me carrv 
baek with me the dowiy whicJi I 
brought; and it will not require 
you to cinplo}' a paymaster, nor 
me a purse or beast of burden, for 
I have not •forgotten tliat I was 
naked when jmii took me. And if 
you think it right that this body, 
wlneli has borne ymiir children, 
should be seen by all, I will go 
awu 3 ' naked ; but I cnfieat you, 
as a rcuirii for my virgin honour, 
which T broiighi to you, and which 
I cannot carry hack, ifl give me a 
single '•hilt over and above my 
dowry." Waller, wliile he could 
baldly refiain from weeping, (orced 
hiinseif to maintain a fiim coun¬ 
tenance, and answcied, that she 
should have what slie icquested. 
Those who were present, begged 
of him to allow her a robe, that 
she who h.id been his vmI’c for 
moie than thirteen yeais, might 
not he turned out of Ins dooi.s in so 
wretched a manner, as to have no 
covering but 9 shift, 'rheir pia^'- 
ers, Iiowever, were uni vailing, and 
Grisclda went from the house in 
her shift, l)aic!ii;ad(d and bare¬ 
footed, rfind returned to her fatlier 
nmidsttthc tears and lamentations 

^ \ . 
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of all who saw her. Janioola, who the cookery department, and to do 
had never believed that Walter a thousand things besides, as if she 
would adhere to Griscldii a« his wife, hafl been a servant of the family.’ 
l)ut vvfio, on llie contrary, liad been Nor did she rest till every thing 
id <^)iistant expectation of her di- ^lecoe-sary was arranged, and all the 
von-crncntjiadiircscrvcdtheclothes ladies of the siu’roundiijg country 
which slie laid aside on thjj mom- invited, in the name of Walter, to 
iiig of her marriage. They were the feast. The appointed day at 
accordingly brought out, and when length arrived, and Oriselda, dress- 
she h.id put tlicm on, she betook ed in plain apparel, l)ut with the 
herself, as h id been licr’custom, to manneis of a lady, and a sir.il- 
perf'onn the little services of her ing countenance, icieivcd those 
fitavr’s bouse, b<-aring i^ith a re- vvlio came to giace the cntcitain- 
solnle mind the cruel assaults of u; ".t. 

fmtiiiu*. The cliildrcn had all this time 

When Walter had done what hijen carefully educated at Bologna, 
wc have now i..laud. fie gave out in the house of a iclalion nia>-’ ’\..} 
to his va sais tb it there was lie- in the family of the (’oiints of 
trotli 'd to liioi a rlaniditer of one Biinago ; tlie young lady was now 
of the (anints of I’anago; .and twelve ycais of age,—the most 
having issued orders for s[)lcn beautiful (hingimaginable,—and the 

did man ifigc-|)icp.ualions, he sent hoy six. Walter tlieicforc sent to 
for (irisclda, and spoke to her as his fi lend, icipic.sf ing that he would 
follows: ‘'I am about to bring bring bis daughter and son.toSa- 
hither the lady on whom 1 have luzzo, accompanied uith an bo- 
fixed iTiy choice, and am dcsiious noiiiable company; and that he 
of receiving her with all due ho- shoi^'j^ive it out that the young 
nonr: Now yon know well, that I was 

have no person lieie who can jne- no one know the contrary. In 
pare the chambers, and arrange the pursuance of this lerpiest, his 
other things necessary for sucii cn- frie|d acmnlingly, in the couise of 
tcrtaiimicnts ; anil as j-cni aie bet- a few days, set out with the young 
ter acfpiaintcd than any liody else lady'and her hi other, together w'ith 
with the circumstances of tlie a .splendid ictiiuie of lilends, and 
house, you will put if in order, in- arrived .at Sidiizzo just as-thc com- 
‘ vite what Indies you think projicr, pany had assembled to receive Wal- 
and icceivc them as if ygu weic tcr’s now tnide. The damsel was 
mistress here. Then, when the * accordingly met by the ladies, and 
marriage fcstiv.al is over, you c.in was led liy them into thv hall where 
return home again.” Although Giiselda was, who kindly welcomed 
every word that Walter spoke was her as her niistross. The, ladies, 
a stab to the heart of Giiselda, who li.id in vain exerted Vhem- 
who h.ad not been able to rclinquisli selves in endeavouring to per^.ade 
her love for him as easily as she Walter that (Irisalda shoula be 
had done her foi tune, she answered, permitted to leinain in aiiLther 
that she was ready ^ and, dressed room, oi at least should be alh wed 
in her uisset gown, .she betook one of her foinicr robes, that! she 
^ber.iolf, in that house whence she might not appear as she was befoie 
^ had so lately before been turned hc» guests, now sat down to table, 
j^'Tiut with nothing but a shift, to ar- and the entertainment began. The 
file rooms, t6 Older lA'ds and s*ip^)osed bride wag the object of 
I^^El-pets, to make prcgarajlons in univfrsa! attention : Every one 
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thought that Walter had made a 
good exchange; and among the 
r^t, Griselda was greatly pleasBd 
with her and her brother. 

In the meanlimej Walter thowght^ 
he had wiViessed much patience 
in his wife as he could desire. He 
saw that nothing had power to 
change her, and was certain that 
this arose from no defect in miiui, 
for ho knew her to he possessed 
of wisdom. lie deemed it time, 
tlierefore, to relieve her from tlic 
bitterness of soul, which he could 
not help thinking lay hid imder a 
firm countenance. Having cnlhjd 
“• I..V *,p him accordingly, he smilingly 
asked her what she llioiight of his 
new spouse; “ My Lor], ” answered 
Griselda, “ she pleases me greatly; 
and if she is as wise as she is 
beautiful, which I do not doubt, 
you cannot fail to be the happiest 
man in the world. Lut I entreat 
you, in as far as you can, not to 
put her to trials so severe as tiiosc 
" ^to which you formeidyjn^pss who 
nJisi’• ■•«-'j~'’|T*lllt'tie jTTun af. ■ >U 
she could hardly sustain, as she is 
younger, and has been biought up 
in ease and elegance, while the |tlicr 
was inured to Imrdships* from her 
infancy." Walter, who saw that she 
firmly believed tJie young lady to be 
his bride, and yet expressed not one 
improper sentiment, made her sit 
down by his side, and thus ad-' 
dicssed her: “Griselda, the time 
is now cofcie when yon are to reap 
the fruit of your long patience; 
and when those who thought me 
crue^unnatural, and unjust, arc to 
fine/ that what I did, pointed ‘to 
a hroper end. I wislied to teach 
yoji to be a wife, and that, having 
iii3jself attained to the tree of know- 
Icd^e, I should enjoy unvarying 
quiet while we lived together, a.thing 
of wliich 1 had great doubts wl*en I 
married you. To have proof of 
this, ^ou kiiQw to what triaks I 


have put you; and as I iiavc not 
found you fail in your duty to me, 
either in woid or deed, I am con¬ 
vinced that I have obtained the 
blessing which I sought after, mid 
am therefore about to lestore to 
3 'ou in one hour, what 1 took away 
for many, and to (iimr the sweet-, 
est hahn into the wiauiils which I 
gave, llcceivi! her iheicfarc whom 
you deem hiy Ijiide, and hci hio- 
ther, as your amt my children. 
They are those whom you and 
inaiiyotlicis have long behoved that 
1 cruelly put to death ; and I am 
your hushaml, who loves you above 
every thiiig*else, and who Iielicvcs 
lie can safely boast, that nobody 
has so miieh reason to be re.ntcnt- 
ed.” When he had ^aid this, he 
eiiihiaced and kissed liei,and while 
she wept for joy, they rose and ran 
to the jilacevvhere their daughter sat 
aslonislicd at what she heard, and 
embiaced her tciuleily, and aflcr- 
w.irds her Inothcr. Then the ladies, 
lisiiig joyfully from table, ledGii- 
selda into another room, wheic, iin- 
dci happier auspices, they disrobed 
her of her lusiic garment, and ar¬ 
rayed lier in a nolile robe ; and like 
a lady', which she had seemed to- 
he even in her rag:?, acronipa- 
nied her back to the hall. The en¬ 
tertainments were prolonged for 
several days ; and amidst their joy, 
the guests allowed that Walter 
was wise, though it may be they 
thought he had put the lady to too 
severe a trial; but above all, they 
admired the wisdom of (hisclda. 
The Count of I’anago letuined 
after some time to Bologna; and 
Walter took Janicola from his la¬ 
bour, and placed him, as his father- 
in-law, in a situation where he lived 
and died in peace. He also gave 
away his daughter in marriage, 
and enjoyed a long and happy hic, 
his aftiiction and esteem lor Gri¬ 
selda increasing with his years. 

a < 
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ON THE CAItniAGE OF LETTERS BY 
PIGEONS. 

r 

HE rAJ iifigc of letters in this 
r/jur.try has aii^ved at great per- 
teit on. Every^ one who has a 
fiieml at a distance, with wjiorn he 
corresponds, knows witlj what cer¬ 
tainty, as well as quickness, the 
letteis that go between then) icaih 
their destination. Ijitliei can tell the 
very ('ay and Tiotir on which he 
sliidl he.)) fiom the othci'. 

The .speedy and ecit.iin commii- 
nieat'on of intelligence to diftnnt 
fi lends, or persons in business, lias 
evir been an object of the greatest 
impoitrince ; ami not only men, but 
even brntes, pai tieiilai ly ilogs and 
pigeons, have been employed to 
promote It. 

The pigeon so employed has been 
called, by way of disiincfion, the 
C.'irici Pigeon. It is a variety of 
tbe domestic .species; Hie chief pc- 
ciili. rities of its form sir*, no .tnls 
swelled and loiigb instead ol smonlh 
and even, and a bn a'' ciule of na¬ 
ked while skin round tlit cyc.s, and 
a dark blue or blaikisb colour. 

'i he Ciiiiy'iogot ictleis tiy pigeons 
i.s a veiy ancient pnufije. Hotms 
and Bnuii.s,*at the sugc of ]Vlo:'eu.i, 
corre.spondcd liy means ol pigeons ; 
and Ovid tells us, t!i.it Tauios- 
tlicnes, by a [Hgcm stained with 
purple, gave notice to bis 1 |bci i?t 
.®gina, of bis vietoiy at the Olym¬ 
pic Games-. 

In modi n times the pigeons of 
Aleppo wiic n.uili noiei' for this 
service ; tbongh the ti.se of tl'.cm has 
been laid aside loi ihe hist .-Ooi bO 
years, finm teiiig destioyed I'y the 
(Jocird lolibeis. The met hod of 
training them wasthii, 'fbey took 
pairs wl'.ieh had yeimg ones, and 
^ caiiK-i il.im, without cover, on 
liorsehiick, to the p'ace from 
wlug-h they wished them toH'eturn. 
SpFvi' lews ariivcd, fit to he 
itted, the corre.spi^dgrt tied 
Ttht’-bllci to tlie pigeon’s toot, and 


let it loose info the open air. The 
bird, fond of its home, and eager 
to»see Its young, flew off with the< 
utmost speed, and rcaeheo Aleppo 
in tfii hours fnom Alexandretta, 
^and in two days fiVim Bagdad and 
in 48 hours from Babylon, a jour¬ 
ney of .30 days. 

From Wonder at the powci of its 
aj’cetiori and inemoiy, we may ex¬ 
claim with the poet— 

“ Tell by what ccird transport* the timid 
dove 

Tfic wreathes of amquest, or the vows of 
love.” 

Calculating upon this, jiigeons have 
bpen employed to eariy 
in those eases in vvliirb men could 
not earrv tUeiri. lienee Daniel 
Ileiiisius, when speaking of Doiisa, 
at the siege of Leyden, observe.s,— 

“ Quo pat.'-]® non tendit amor ? mandate 
n ferre. 

Pcistipiani honiineiri ncquiit niittcrc, mi- 
sit iCvL-m.” 

And Fiilloi tv'lls ns, in his Holy 
War/*-;hiit the Cliristian.s, at tlie 
siit»ge or Jerusalem, A 

letter, lied lo the log of a pigeon, 
ill which tbe Persian Emperor pro- 
miscj^'l a.ssist;inc(! to tbe besieged. 

As to Aleppo, it t ail be seen at aii 
immense distance, and this eireutn- 
stance may assist the sagacity of 
tbe.se buds in finding it out. This 
iiiih cd IS .sueli, that they may be 
earned boodvt inked .30, flO, or evc'ii 
1( 0 mile.s ; and yet in a little while 
appear at the p'aee whert^lliev have 
been lircu. As soon as set free, 
they diieel their flight, at an,amaz- 
ing height, tbioiigli the cloiuJL to 
li.t .11 boMie; and dart sliaiglirton- 
wimls to the veiy spot from wlneh 
tiny are taken, by some facullytor 
instil.ct 1 ot e.isy to explain. j’ 

“ 'I'd nieasiiic their speed w'lth 
some (Iccvee of exactness, agentle- 
mai*i .'•oriie years ago, on a trifling 
wager, sent a carrier pigeon fiom 
Lwndon, by the eo.aah, to a^Jriend 
at Ediniindabury, and along 
with it a note, lecjuestiiig that the- 
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pigeon, two days after its arrival 
tlieie, might be thiown up pre- 
. cisely when tlie town-iloek stiaick 
nine in the morning. Tliis was 
ac'oidii'gly done,, and the |ngoon 
arrived in LoniUni, and flew int\ 
Uie Bnll*Inn in Bi.shop^gatoSticct, 
at Imifan liour past eleven o’clock 
of the hHine morni#ig, having flown 
72 miles in two hoin.N iind a half*.” 

They arc ih'cfly tiained to fhc 
cariiiigc of lelteis in 'Fiirkey find 
Peisia. Whi'cyoung, they are first 
taken a .short flight of half n mile, 
ami idterwiiids more ; till at length 
lluy will return from>thc most dis¬ 
tant corner of these kingdoms. * 

"Numbers arc bred in the sera¬ 
glio wlierc the Sultan chiefly ic- 
sides ; and every Bashuw has a 
basket of them at his station, one 
of which, on any emeigent oeca.sinii, 
as .III in.surrei tion, or the like, he 
dispalthes to the «eiaglio, with a 
letter tied under the wing Tlii.s is 
a more speedy, as well fis inoie 
safe method tlian any other. Me 
dispatches. ,mor>j„iJ’'' lid .vever, 

tor fear of iiiculcnts. 

From a vciy beautiful ode of 
An.acrcon addiessed to one rd’these 
birds, it would seem, that ilie an¬ 
cients spimkled them with per¬ 
fumes, as ladie.s do their lap-dogs 
in our.days. This, as well as all 
Anacreon’s odes, has olten hecii 
tianslated ; but scaiccly any tran.s- 
Jatioii which we have seen, has 
reached the beauty of the original. 
The reader, as he has oppoitunity, 
may lo6k at that of Addison, Cnn- 
nii^gham, Johnson, or Fawkes, 
ti/ tile meantime we shall piesent 
Imn with (he following, which is 
pci feelly literah 

t “ Lovely pigeon, whence, whence 
(,ost thou fly ? wlicncc, as thou 
niovcsl tlirougli tlu; air, dost thou 
bieathe and drop odours fi om such a 
profusionofessciices.^ Wlioart thou, 
aiuk what is thy ciiand?—Ana- 
^_ 

* See articles Carrier Pigeon*and Orni- 
• ibology,—Kncyc!o]'udia BiiUinnica; al'o 
luitc'' to Mtorc’b Anacreon. 


croon .sent liie to Bathyllus, who at 
present cont mills and reigns oner 
all, Venas sold me, having re¬ 
ceived a little hymn, and I perform 
such set vices ,is ijii.s- to Anacreo;!; 
and now I cany his letters, as you 
.see; find he .sayts that he will in¬ 
stantly make me fice ; fiut even if 
lie should dismiss mi', I will con- 
linue to .serve him ; for wliy need 
I fly over mountaius and fields, 
and perch upon ,ticcs, devouring 
rustic fail ? At present I eat biead, 
snatching it fiom the hand of Ana¬ 
creon himself; and he hands me 
the wine winch lie drinks before 
me, and Iviving drunk, pcrha|)s I 
.shall dame, co♦or iny master with 
iny wings, or going to rest, sleep 
upon the veiy lyie. You have all 
my story; go away, follow. You 
h.ive nia.ie me mine talkative even 
than a jay." 

To this literal lianslation w'c 
subjoin the poetical one of Moore, 
wliicli is tile late.st, and also one of 
the best:— 

“ 'I'dl me, why, my swecle.st dove. 

Thus your liuniid piiiion.s move, 

Shedding through the air ill .showetb 
Icsstneeiil' die halniiest tlower.s ? 

'I’ell me whither, whence you mve. 

Till me ajl, my sweetest dove. ’ 

Curious stranger ! I belong 
To the li.ird of 'I'eMn Song ; 

With Ins mandate now 1 ily 
To tlie N.vmpli of a/urc eye; 

Ah ! that eye Ints madden'd tiiany, 

]tii| the Poet more than any ! 

Venus, for a hymn of Love 
W'.arljlud in her votive (Jrove, 

(‘Twas in sooth a gentle lay,) 

Cave me to die Bard away. 

K'.e me now his faithful minion, 

Tims viili sottly-gliding pimua ; 

To this lovely girl I licar 
Songs of Jlas^loll tlirougli the air; 

Oft he blandly whisper, me, 

“ Soon, my Bud. I'll set you free.** 

But in vain he’ll bid me Ily, , 

1 shall .serve him till I die. 

Never could my plumes sustain » 

Huttling winds aS cluUing rain, * 
O’er the plains, or in the dell. 

On the mountain’s, savage swell; 
.“sf^eking in the desert wood 
(..r^onij slieltcr, rustic food. 

Now I lead a life of ea.se, 

P.ir ftoTn such ittreat.^ as thc'ci 
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From Anai'rfou’b hfind I cal 
Food delii ioii-', viands bweet ; 

Fluttii o’er Ins j^oblct’s brim. 

Sip till- foamy wine willi him- 
Ti\. II I daniv. and wanton round, 

To i/if lyre’s be.'piilun' bound; 

Ot with (cciitly fanniii|4 wings, 

Shade (he Alinstrcl rvi}iile he sings ; 

On Ins iifiip then sink in slumber^ 
Orcaiinng still of dulcet numbers ! 

This is all—aw.iy—away— 

You have made me waste the day. 
ilow t %e cliatlered ! ]miling itow 
N ever yet did clmtter so.’’ 

It would ocrtiiioly be very grati- 
fying to loveis, tlnit tlicir tciulcr 
intercourse could be carried on by 
ysipcons •, and the following ex- 
trad fiom a manus^ipt letter of a 
genllcinan to Ids latly, deceased 
some time ago, dciives its charm, 
if it has any, from lids idea. 

“ I cannot,” he observes, “ speak 
with certainty of the fiist institu¬ 
tion of letter-carriers; but in all 
probability they vveie coeval with 
Icltcr-writing, and that iS very an¬ 
cient. 

“ There is a very pleasant way of 
carrying letters by jngeons, little 
attended or rcsortcil to in this 
country. When a man intends to 
travel, he takes a pigeon with him, 
and when he^ comes to*a certain 
*tagc, nr the end of his journey, he 
writes his letter, tics it to the leg, 
neck, or pinion of Ids pigeon, and 
then dismisses it. It wings its way 
over hills and dales, lakes amj ri¬ 
vers, till it arrives at its habitation, 
and delivers its chaiue. 

O 

This method transcends all the 
posts in Britain for cheapness, and 
all the carriers in Scotland for ex¬ 
pedition. I wonder lovers Jiave 
let such a convenience perish, and 
not been more attentive to the bird 
ofV’cnus. c 

‘ Suppose you had taken your 
.^geon with you, i||icn you entered 
on this voyage; you could have 
w’rittcn your letter when you were 
htitH-way, and got it conveye4 to 
E^Iinbuigh long before you'had 


landed ; or if sickness had not per¬ 
mitted, •you could have taken it to 
the place of your destination, made, 
up your billet, and given it to your 
airy njessenger. 

f “ To have contiivued this^mode of 
correspondence, it would have been 
necessary to have taken with you 
four or five couple of pigeons ; and 
for nine or ten weeks in succession, 
you could have transmitted an ac¬ 
count of all your affairs, and what¬ 
ever you wished. 

You behoved, however, to have 
hooded them. For if they had been 
allowed to see, the impressions 
whi^h they would have contractcih- 
for their new abode, mig'li linve 
effaced all their .ittachmeiit 1o their 
old dwelling, and instead of bring¬ 
ing me a letter, they might have 
down away to a neighbouring dove- 
house. 

“ Even hooding, if long conti¬ 
nued, might have disabled them 
for service; darkness lasting for 
many d^v.s might have sunk their 
spirits; anu'h^h'c^-wiv ^ ♦ bey, fjyst 
got the use of their ey^s, lendcrcd 
them giddy. 

“ liythis state of things, not rea¬ 
dily dfstingiTishing the south and 
the noilh, the east and the west, 
what aerial excursions might they 
not have attempted ? If then; loads 
had been too light, might they not 
have spiling up into the fields of. 
day, soared above the region of 
clouds, and fearlessly divi^led the 
opposing atmosphere ; till, mount¬ 
ing too high, and their dapping 
wings and expanded tail being^s- 
conijjoscd by the blast, they ri^ 
luctantly wheeled l•(nlnlJ,a^d sweepV 
ing down the paths t)f heaven, an^ 
sailing with the rapidity of th«'^ 
wind, were wafted unconsciously 
to the Shetland Islands, or the 
Norwegian coast 

“ iSay, a more disastrous Tate 
mighjL Jiave awaited them. Had 
their loads been too heavy, (as it is' 
probable*you might have had much 
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to say), when fresh and vigorous, 
they might have made astonishing 
4)rogre.ss ; but when tired and*ex- 
lialisted, moved on heavily and 
slowly ; and at last, quite dispirit¬ 
ed, and unahlc to make fuither ef¬ 
forts, fall down into the dark ocean, 
perhaps never to rise; or, as it 
might happen, into some cottager's 
garden, wliere their wings miglit.be 
pruned, and themselves made the 
bauble of pitiless children ; or if 
food were scanty, be stript of their 
feathers, roasted at the fire, and 
served up at table. 

“ The epistle would divert,the 
family for one evening. The aged 
matron, with hollow eyes, sallow 
cheeks, and withered arms, might 
put the spectacles to the right mem¬ 
ber, and try in vain to understand 
it. The lord of the mansion might 
give it a hasty perusal, throw it 
away as an insipid tale, and 
turn his attention to more inte¬ 
resting matter. Perhaps some 
youth of conscious powei:? and elc- 
ga5=t :!c..i.'v.. 4 ’uui cruelly bornedown 
by poverty; might wonder at its 
spirit, and smother a sigh for the 
unknown fair: or some lc,te-lorn 
maid, with modesty invincible, and 
a heart susceptible of every ten¬ 
der feeling, melt into sympathy 
at its -affectionate details, wet it in 
secret with her tears, and fold it 

• up in her bosom. 

" But, leaving our cottagers, if 
the bujklen of your winged messen¬ 
gers was only of ordinary weight, 
they would point their heads di¬ 
rectly to Leith harbour, and won¬ 
derfully recollecting, and faithfully 
following tl'je track of your vessel, 
oe at the windows of my chamber 
in an instant. 

* “ It is also to be supposed, that 
out of affection for home, and the 
frigid whom you had left* your 
face would be directed thither while 
saiTing; an^l that you wouW make 

* your pigeons do the san^e, as far 


as in your power, tliat on re¬ 
turning they might not lose their 

* 

“ The carriage of letters by pi¬ 
geons would not *be so certain *as 
that by carriers, commonly so call¬ 
ed ; but neither would it be so te¬ 
dious. These kind of messengers 
answer people of light pinscs very 
well, but are unsufforably slow to 
persons of a sanguine temper*. 
I'hcy have often 'a wide circuit to 
go, and halt long in the towns and 
villages through which they pass. 

“ When a letter i* sent to the 
lodgings of a carrier in Edinburgh, 
it must lie a day or two before it 
is taken away; and when it is ta¬ 
ken away, it must accompany him 
in his march, however protracted- 
Packing and unpacking, going on 
board, and coming a-shore, pulling 
up hills, and dragging down braes, 
waste a prodigious deal of time. 

has besides many errands to 
execute at the end of every mile ; 
speaks with every man he meets ; 
stops to let some waggons pass ; 
comes to this village, and asks for 
an acquaintance; goes to that vil¬ 
lage, and bespeaks a dinner ; stops 
at a heilgc-inn, where he is to un¬ 
yoke, sup, iiiul sleepVor the night; 
rises next morning, and harnesses 
his cattle; takes his breakfast at the 
next town, and dangles away an 
hour befoie he leave it. 

“ Thus, ill the course of five or 
six similar stages, he approaches 
the country-town where you reside. 
Carriers meet and converse, take 
their bottle and change burdens ; 
and, a day or two after, the ai tides 
are taken out, and you receive your 
letter. 

“ In slnjrt, I cannot describe how 
much time may be lost by such 
kind of messengers; and what 
meanderings and stoppages my e- 

.* In this country the seniling of letter* 

by (.’arrkri is contrary to law. 

\ • 
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pistic mny iinilri'gf) befoic it rt’arhfs 
you. Is almost inconcciviblc. It 
caiimK Ilf liiouaht to liaiid in two 
or jliifc wccl'.s ; whereas, wcje enr- 
jnage'by |agf-<ns in use lliioiigh 
this country, yoij.jyould receive it 
in part ol:'one day.” • 

Aiuj-al-mamon. 


r 

CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

To the Edit or of Li’erary and 
Suifislical Ma^ azine. 

Sin, 

TPIIOS!'. who, like me, have fell less 
of the tu'dinm vihr. wniiin the walls 
of II I’ouit of ju'-tice than any w'here 
else, nuisi ol'lcii have been surpris 'd 
to find what a deal of dull inatlei 
theie is in reports ol inals. For 
my own part, I know that I ha^e 
often found myself listening with 
miyawning attention to the winding 
up “ wise saws and modern iii- 
stanees" of the diowsy judge, with¬ 
out dinner, without supjiei, 

Ttiicras conjugis immcnior — 
but I jn gen^'ral find » reported 
trial to lie a sovereign soporific, 
and indeed it generally takes ef¬ 
fect before I have swallowed a tenth 
of the do;!c. Even the delicate 
diseovvi'ic.s in a ease for crim*cou. 
or h’ daiker levclations under 
rape and roliliery, are not .siiffieiciit 
to tempt me over the mass of 
forms within which they aie barri- 
cadoed- This at fust siglit strikes 
one as an anomaly, but ii docs not 
require a very gloat depth of piii- 
losophy to account for it. 

Lulling a trial, tliere^ire cireiim- 
stanees that make ns bear without 
•retfulncss oi ennui, all the childish¬ 
nesses, .md delays, and lopperies, 
and follies, and foims of law.—We 
are kept alive by a thousand 

passions. There* are in- 
niuti!^-4ble calls upon ou& sympa¬ 


thies ;—onr curiosity, our surprise, 
our wonder, are held in constant 
excitation yet this rapid and con¬ 
stant succession of different emo- 
t^iiis fioes not distfcict us, for tliere 
is a unity given to tYie whob by the 
interest we feel in the fate of the 
paiinel ; ami this interest again, 
is pi evented from increasing to a 
{■aiAfiil degree, hy the ceaseless 
cliange and infinite variety of inci¬ 
dent, and hy the rirenmstanees 
in which we aic placed, so niiteli 
calculated to suhduc aH violent 
emotion. Even the very forms of 
law ^ive an additional .solemnity to 
the wliole, and in many ea.ses iiiin^ 
fotlh iiiiich, lioih ill ehaiaeter and 
manners, that is vastly cm ions and 
cnlertiiiiiirig.—The solomii'i y of the 
judge, foi m''tance, eontrasted with 
the .shcf pislmess and simplicity, or 
loguishness and effronteiy of the 
witness. Even the man of olfice, 
who comes to swear to his own .seal 
and signatuio,whose eonfuleiiee and 
self-po.s<.t'and ease, contrast 
so strongly ,\it!i the o?R^\VltiH«?Aes, 
even him wo listen to patiently 
and attentively, fioiii the eonse- 
qiieiici/! that may follow from his 
testimony ;— jii.st upon the same 
p.'inciple, as has been ingeniously 
oli.seived, that the Romans watch¬ 
ed witli the dcc|)cst lutciest the 
peiking of the chicken, which 
betnkcncil tlie destiny of Rome. ’ 
Then, besules our anxiety respect¬ 
ing till fate of the prisoner,'^'e take 
a sort of pcr'-oual inte'est in the 
several wuncsses. And who 'has 
not been struck with the natural 
bursts of feeling in whicli theV 
forget their awe, and fdar, and cau¬ 
tion ; and speak, and almost act, at 
if they were imcon cious of their 
situation —To these solid materials 
of interest, seasonings of a less 
substiffitial kind are added, V'.^ich 
give a zest to the whole.— 
Thefe Is, in the first place, conti¬ 
nual exercise afforded to our dis- * 
cursive fiteuliics; then there is ‘ 
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often the malicious delight of 
seeing the blundering rashness of 
prosecutor exposed, or the impu¬ 
dent ignorance of a hireling counsel¬ 
lor rebuked ; and last of all,'Miei j 
is the jufy with their long unstrip¬ 
ped pens, and sheets of paper, and 
slow important faces, and sagacious 
queries. In all this catalogue I have 
taken no account of the skirmtsh 
at the outer door with the veteran 
guard, (whose dismissal, by the 
way, Mr Pattieson has bewailed in 
strains rather too doleful for the oc¬ 
casion), nor the heat; and passion, 
and exertion of a scramble for suits. 

Now there is nothing of all this 
in a fully reported case. The issue 
of the trial is known before we be¬ 
gin to read. All the important 
facts arc to be found in the evi¬ 
dence of the first two or three wit¬ 
nesses, and the rest of the volume 
is filled with repetitions, oi idle 
foims, that are looked at by the 
skilful reader, merely to know bow 
much may be passed over without 
losing the nhiead of the story. 
Really, in looking into a volume 
of trials, one learns to understand 
how the ljuke of Argyle iVok up 
Effie Deans' case so veiy quickly. 

The “Ciiminal Trials, illustra¬ 
tive of the Tale entitled The Heart 
of Mtd~Lolliian,” have suggested 
these remarks. Notwitlistandin:*- 
the interest that attaches to the 
Poitcous mob, and the accidental, 
but vely powerful, additional im¬ 
portance it has lately derived 
frotn its connection with the fate 
of the Deans's; the greater part 
of the Tolume will be found by 
most to .b*e absolutely unread¬ 
able. There are, however, some 
parts of it curious enough. From 
the hereditary interest you may 
suppose me to have in the case, 
I hffve put myself to the triflible of 
scejeing " the two grains of wheat 
•in the two 5ushels of chaff T'-i-likc 
Oratiano’s reasons, they Vertainly 
VoL. II. r 
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“ are not worth the search,” but 
some of y^oiir readers may perhaps 
t'tiiiik them worth taking when 
found. 

A prefatory notfee to the vohime, 
contains “ Extracts” from a tract 
entitled, The Life and Death of 
Captain John Poricous, written 
soon after his execution. There is 
nothing in it woith quoting. Some 
of your readers, however, may per¬ 
haps be giatified tiy having an op¬ 
portunity ofcompai ingthcfollowing 
extract from the Caledonian Mer¬ 
cury with the parallel narrative in 
the Tales of My Landlord ; and be¬ 
sides, in events so curious, one 
likes to have the authentic docu¬ 
ment to rest on. 

“ Ediiihurfih, Monday, Apiil\2. 1736. 
—Friday niuining last, aiiout two o’clotk, 
the felons in the city-jail made a grand at¬ 
tempt to escape ; forwliich purpose H.itcldf 
and Stgwart, horse-stealers, .some time ago 
brought ovei’from Aberbiothock, liad dr*i)t 
a pack-thread oat of a window, to the end 
of which their accomplices tied »pring-saws 
and some otiicr accoutrements-, wlicrewith 
RatdilV and Stewart cut tlirough the great 
iron bars that secure a very tliick window on 
the inside, and afterwards the cross grate in 
tlie window ; tliey then cut a large hole in 
the floor of their apartment, winch i.s imme¬ 
diately over riiiit wherein IVibcrtson and Wil¬ 
son (condcirmed to sufter Wednesday next) 
lie; wliich last, in return for this friendly 
office, contributed in the following manner 
to bring about their mutual escape, viz. 
Katclift’ and Stewart lay every night nailed 
to tholioor, by a long iron bar fifteen inches 
round, the supporters whereof detain prison¬ 
ers at the middle of the bar, and are fasten¬ 
ed with smiJler iron bars passing through 
the floor to the apartment below, fixed thcr* 
with wtdgis through eyes; which wedges 
being struck out by Robertson and Wilson, 
Ratcbfi' and Stewart had access to shift them¬ 
selves to the end of the bar, and unlock it. 
Being thus diseiigriged, they hauled Robcit- 
son and Wilson up through the hole, and 
then proceeded to break out at a vrindow 
fronting the north ; and, lest the centincl 
on duty at the Purses should mar the d^ 
sign, their associatis in woinaii-dress lied 
kr.oekcd him down. Stewart accoidingly 
came down the three storeys by a rope in lii; 
shirt, and escaped; Wilson essayed it next, 
but tvinj^a squiO rnpnd man. sr-,),}; .j, 

r 
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jpratc, and bcftjri.' i»c cdiild be disentangled, 
the guard a a": alarnied Nor was it possible 
for the keepers to hear them -A work; for 
w'henevci tliovc in the upper apartment fell 
a-sju'Jiii,', they below sung psalms. When 
they li'.id (It)iK', Millar of Balitieroy, his 
wife .1 d t!,,i(‘dtter, tuned up another in 
their apartment, and so forth. 

“ ^ esterday lorenoon Tlobt risen aAl Wil¬ 
son w,te carried tiom prison to the Tolbooth 
Kirk, to iiear their last sermon, hut were 
not well settled there tvhen Wil^n boldly 
attempted to break out, by wieiiching him¬ 
self out oflh" ha'ii's itl it ',r 'insd soldiers. 
Finding liims',!* di-irpseritifl hen-, hisnenf 
Ctt-e w.r. to employ tin soldiers till Hohert- 
son should tsc.ipt this he ,He'ted by seeu- 
rtng tntM'f them m his .urns; and. after 
calling Out, tiror/ii,', nn /\ir li'nillf ! snateli- 
«'d hold of a <hiril with hi. t fill. Here¬ 
upon Ilobciist'ti, after trippr'” up thrlourtli, 
jun’ped out of the se ,t, .nid run over tlie 
tops of till' p' vvs, with iMii.hbh ag'.htv, the 
Hudinnes opening a iv.iv lor h.i,' '-ulihiciit to 
receive them hotli ; and ir, hniivir. , out at 
the south gate of the el.ii''' , iie liimhhd 
over the cnljeelinn-nioriv. '! I'.cm’u lie reel¬ 
ed and st.iggercd thiougli Hie r.irlianient 
Close, and got down to Stairs, and 

tripped liy the v.a ''-id not tune 

to t.ill, some of the .n.uc ' - iJ >se after 
!mn. I’aS'ing (luwi' th” t > v,gau, bo run 
up the lloise \v ynd, .ind out .,i tlic I’oltcr- 
row 1‘oit, the ciOwd all ti e w,iy coveting 
his retic.lt, wlio hy this time \'eio heenme 
•so nomor.ms, Unit it was daiigiiuiis tin the 
giiaitl to look after him. In tlie Wviul he 
made up to a saddlul horse, .mil would li.ive 
moiiJiiod liitn bift the gentlenkin to wlumi 
the horse belonged prevented him. I'afsing 
the liross-Causeway, ho got into the King’s 
I’aik, and took the Duddingsione toihI ; 
but seeing two soldiers walking that way, 
be jumped the dike, and made for filear- 
buni. On coming there, licaiing a lioise 
about the house, (dreading rt might have 
been from those whom the magistr.ates had 
sent after him), he stopt short, diul, repass¬ 
ing flic dike, he retook the rout for Dud- 
dingstone, under the loeks. \^'hpn he cross¬ 
ed the dike at Dnddingstone, he fiinted a- 
way ; hut after receiving a lefreshmciil, the 
first (he said) lie had basted fortliKe days, 
passed out of town, and soon after getting a 
horse, ho rode off, nor h.ue since heard 
any futther of him, rotwitlistandiiig all the 
search made. * 

, “ Upon Robertsou’s getting out at the 
chiirch-do’ r, Wilson was immediately car- 
viqcl out, without getting sermon. an<> put 
ill cloac custody, to prevent lus escape, 
V. hich the audience seemed much uiclRied 

• / 


to favour. So that he must pay for nil 
WcdiR'sday next.”— Mcrcuiy. 

Thiritdaf/, April 29. —We are told, • 
that George Robertson, sometime stabler at 
Bristo I’oit, and who Utely made the sur¬ 
prising (.scape while tind’er sentence of death, 
was on Tuesday night last at a certain hoxisc 
ill the neighbourhood of tliis city; and be¬ 
ing talked to hy (he landlord toucliing the 
risk he tun by' his imprudence, and that if 
he was catched, he would sutler unpitied, 
or as a mcilman, answeicd, that a.s he had 
thought hiiT.'iC'lf indispensably bound to pay 
111! last duties to Ins dearly beloved Andrew 
Wilson, by accompanying his fimcral, he 
h.sd been hitborto detained in tlic country, 
but tb.it he w.us now ilctcnniucd to stce-r an¬ 
other coun e very soon. However, that he 
h.id ia'd his account not to be hanged,— 
I’omlmg to some wcMpoms he liad about 
him." — r>. 

T’cirlcoiis's conduct at the execu¬ 
tion of Wil.son is well known. There 
weic four men killed upon the spot, 
and upwards of twelve wounded, 
.some of tlicni mortally'. Hi.s trial 
occiipie.s aliout 120 pages ; less 
than 50 of these, however, contain 
all the cyiidcncc, the rest being fill¬ 
ed with “ hiformation j^or Ids Ma- 
jeshfs Adt'itcule agoinsl John Tor. 
teous and “ fn/onna/iou Jor 
John Tttrleous a^fainst his Majestt/s 
Advocate. “ * Tlicic caft be little 
doubt of I’orteou.s’s guilt. The 
following js the evidence of two 
of the witnesses, the one among 
the most unfavourable, and the 
other the most favourable to Por- 
teous. 

“ Sm Wit.t.iAM Fonm.s, .\dvocate. 
aged thirty yiais or thereby, married, so- 
Itmnly .sworn, purged of malice, partial 
coimscl, ex.unhii'd .md intc'.ioghtccl, depon¬ 
ed, 1 bat, time ai d place iibellcd, and after 
thedcceasi'd \iiduw \\ ihon hud liung about, 
twenty or twenty-live miniitts upon the gal¬ 
lows, tlie dejioner.t, fiom ,i window in Ore 
the stabler s liousi’, opjxisitc, but .a little to 
the Westward of the gallows, saw the exe¬ 
cutioner go up .some .siejis of (lie ladder, as 
the deponent believes, to mtdown tlic said 
rheeased, and saw stones thereupon thiiiwn 
at tile executioner ; upon wltich the e.xrcu- 
tioner •mBicdialely retired to tlie guard, and 
the mob ct^ptinued tlwowing of stones, 
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tliAt the 4ei>onent docd believe Eome of the 
Etones might here toitchcd the guard ; and, 
•about this t*nic, the guard were drawing to¬ 
gether to the north and westt of the gallows, 
where the captain w:is standing; and did 
soon thereafter see the pannel, advSneing^ 
westward, Jire his gun among the people 
assembled at the evecution, and observed 
the fire and smukc^issuing out at the mu,;/le 
of his piece, to the best of the deponent’s 
observation, which he thought it tlie time 
very distinct, and that the said shot was die 
first which the depment lieard ; and the de¬ 
ponent at the time did imagine that the 
pannel had fired his shotliigli, but whellier 
tliat proceeded from the situation his fiitloek 
was in, or from the appearance that,the fire 
and smoke made that issued out of his piece, 
tJie deponent cannot now particularly charge 
his memory : 'J'hat thereafter llie deponent 
heard several dropping shots, about twenty, 
but eannot be positive as to the nttinber : 
That, when the foresaid facts happened, the 
deponent was upon the south side of t'ne 
street, and the pannel to the nortli of the 
middle of the street, almost oppoait" to the 
window where the deponent was; and when 
the pannel so fired, the deponent did not ob¬ 
serve any soldier so far ailvaiiccd westward 
from the body of the jjuard as the jianne! 
was. And this is the truth, as he shall in- 
swer to God.” 

iMATTirnw IIowr.RT, soklicr in the 
City Guard of Isdinhurgh, aged foity jeais 
or thereby, married, solemnly sv.orn, pur¬ 
ged of malice, partial counsel, examined 
and interrogated, de^ioiied. ,’i'hat was 
piesent at Wilson’s cxeculion, at the time 
libelled ; and that, befoie and after Wilson 
was cut down, there was a great many stones, 
boUi great and small, ilirown among the 
guaixl by the mob: 'I'hat'alter tlie pannel 
came down from the scalUdd, he saw him 
wave his piece he liad in his hand, but did 
not offer to present it; then lie saw a soldier 
step out from the rest, Aid fire iiis piece in 
the air; as likewise two or three .soldiers, 
that fired thereafter, did likewise fire their 
pieces in the ait; and tliat these who tired 
first were standing close by tha pannel and 
the deponent; and these were the first .■J’ois 
he licard that day ; and he .heard the soldiers 
Siiy one to another. Fire, or we shall all be 
knocked down ; and upon n.ore stones being 
thrown among them, several of them did 
JirjS; but, before that time, he heard tlie 
pannel say to the soldiers twice, Du not fire. 
•Mlcr these shots were fired, the Captain 
marclifd tip towards thcyBow, and tffc men 
followed him : That, at the time that the 
shots were fired* as aforesaid, thc*p:i«in*'l 
fas standing at tltc foot of the stejis of the 
. • . 3 ' 


scaffold, with his face tow.mls the Castle. 
And deponed. He was one of those that fol¬ 
lowed die Captain,* nor did be see the Cap 
tain fire as he was going up the Bow; 
'J'hat, when thtf Captain w-as iiiarcliing fin 
the hcatl of die men up the Bow, hclie^rd 
a dropping shot or two died from the rear; 
nor did he sec the tJ ipuiin return again to¬ 
wards tilt scafluld, - miicliv'd straight on 
up to the town. .^r,J ihis is truth,” &c. 

Tlie irgsoi'-iii;.', liowever, in tlie ’ 
Inrorinafuiti I'of t|io Loiil Advo- 
Ciite. upon t!ie itisoiejKuu’y in the 
oviilenre, stvnis quite satisliu'tory. 

“ No one could posnbly be so iutere.s(ed 
in keeping his eyes upon the p.iiinel, when 
it coi’ld not lit foreseen dure would be oc¬ 
casion to <:ivc cviilcrici' toiicliing lii^ behitvi- 
oiir, as not to be liable lobe cam'. 1 oil'from 
that olijcct, upon any fresh .surprise dial 
happened in ihc timuilt; the hinig of a 
shot, the Hinging of a stone, tlie extraordi¬ 
nary lieii.iiour of any one of the multitude 
or of tlie guard., might nnpcrceptibly have 
drawn die eyes and attention of any spectator 
fiom the pannel to tluit new object, and pre¬ 
vented his seding or Iiearing wliat lie siyd 
or did in the mean time ; and, therefore, 
no witness, or number of witnesses, who 
should take upon him or tlicm to say abso¬ 
lutely,, that tlic p.annel did not at any pe¬ 
riod of the fiay lire or order to fire, would 
at all be credinle, at least, most certainly 
tlicy could not be credited against sucii wit¬ 
nesses as sliouM positively say, that they 
saw or heard ITiin fire or onter to lire.” 

The trial of one Ma.'laiichlaiio, a 
servant ol the Counteiss ol Wemyss, 
for being ait and part in the cxe- 
ciitioif of PortccHis, fills another 100 
pages.—It was allowed that he had 
a loehaher axe or a .tore!) in hi.s 
hand, but then it was proved that 
he was so diunk as to be unable to 
.stand. 

Tile account of the conduct of 
the mob to Porteoiis from an eye¬ 
witness, must be interesting to c- 
very one. 1 quote it on this’ac- 
count. 

• 

“ Gkobgr Wilson, indwellcr and 
workmia in Kdinburgh, aged thirty-one 
yi.ir.s or thereby, .married, solemnly sworn, 
purged of raiUice, partiiii coiuisel, exaniin- 

' \‘ 
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al and interroj'atcd, deponed. That time 
and place libelled, the deponent came about 
eleven oVlock at nj^ht tft th6 ’^ olbootlj-door, 
where he ^aw two t'aggots of broom brought 
by .some of the mob, and with which two 
faggots, file \^as set to the said door until 
it, was bmnt, and there the deponent waited 
till he saw (’.aptain I'orteous brought down 
by the mob, and alter that the mob can ied 
Ir.m up the Lawnmurket, until they came 
to Stewart’s sign-post, near the Bowhead, 
over which some of the mob proposed to 
Kang Captain Porteous, but others were 
against it. After' this, the said Captain 
Porteous was carried up until he came to 
tlie Weigh-houte, where some of the mob 
proposed to hang him o\\'r the W'eigh-house 
stair, but this ptoposal was also rejected; 
iuid by (his time the di'i>oncnt hupptned to 
get pretty near to (’apbiin I’diteous ; and as 
the mob was carrying the said Cajitaiii Por- 
rcous I'o - n the Bow, one of tlie mob, in a wo¬ 
man’s ilicss, knocked tlie deponent down ; 
and that, as they .were going alongst before 
this, the deponent interceded with the mob to 
give Captain Porteous some time to pray. 
The answer made by the mob was, that 
the said (.'aptain Poiteous never prayed 
for himself, and did not give them time to 
ray that he had killed, and that he should 
e damned before he got time to pray. De¬ 
poned, '1 hilt after this, the deponent was 
run over hv a gtKid many of the mob, and 
that after he had rcaivercd himself, he went 
down to tlieGrassmarkct, following the said 
mob; and there he saw a man setup a halbert 
upon the stone, the common place of exe¬ 
cution ; and the person who did so was not 
the ptinnel; and that tlie person who dul 
so had a hat uiwn his head, and a dark 
coloured coat, and taller than die panncl: 
That at the above place where the lialbett 
w.ib fixed, there was a good many in arms 
about Captain Porteous, and which arms 
the mob kept always until they came to that 
place, and there they threw them down : 
'J’hnt die deponent heard some of the mob 
nry. Let us ebrry him licnce, for we have 
a yope fur him in anodier place. Accord¬ 
ingly he was carried to the dyer's tree, 
where he was hanged ; but before his execu¬ 
tion, the deponent again interceded to give 
him some time to pray, he linving by this 
time got again pretty near him. Captain 
Porteous; but the mob cried out much to 
sme pur]iosc, as is ^ve mentioned. 
lOcjHuicd, That he saw Captain Porteous 
Icliver to John Carmichael a purse, which 
K desired him to deliver to his brother, 
[fid ^at he saw the tope put about Cap- 
|u^drteous’s neck, and afterwards drawn 
he was not drawn up until they 
HP that the military were tmnmg from 


the Canongatc, in by the hospital, at the 
foot of Leith wynd; and that Captain Por- 
tcrtis was three times hurig up, and twi^c 
letdown again. The first time it happen¬ 
ed that the rope was not right about hiseieck, 
^wherlfupon he was let-down, and afterwards 
hung up, and then let down a' lecond time, 
upon the mob’s observing that he had not 
something upon his face,; then his shirt was 
hung over his face, and then he was drawn 
up, upon hearing of the above rumour, 
aftd hung there till he was dead. Deponed, 
That the first time Captain Porteous was 
hung up, he heard some of the mob make 
a proposal of cutting his ears out, and others 
projxistd to geld liim ; and at the last time 
he was hung up, he saw some of the mob 
strike him upon the face with a Lochaber- 
ajjp ; and that during the whole penod, 
from the time the fire was set to the I'ol- 
bootli-door, till the time that Captain Por¬ 
teous was hung up upon the dyer’s tree, 
the deponent did not remember to have 
seen William MuclauchUne, panned. And 
this was truth,” &c. 

'File “ Proceedings in the Trial 
of Nicol Musfhctt, 1720," occupy 
about 20 p.ages. This wretch pled 
guilty. His declaiation is the most 
horrid thing imaginable. He mar¬ 
ried his wife after thiee weeks ac¬ 
quaintance, and soon'bcgan, though 
without any reason, to repent his 
choice. I do not suppose you would 
btaift youf pages with the account 
of the means that he .and other 
three miscreants iell upon to get 
rid of her. You may, however, 
insert the concluding part,* which, 
though as shocking as any thing 
can he, is not quite so revolting as 
the first part. * ’ 

“ But, some time thereafter, the said 
James Aluschett, his wife, and I, epne'erted 
to knock her on the head when going down 
Dickson’s Close, lute, to her room, whidi 
concert wc entered latter end of April or be¬ 
ginning of May last, and for their reward 
they were to h.ivc 20 guineas, (which was 
to be his reward for his riglit executing any 
of the foresoid projects), for which he sought 
my bill, alleging himself not sure without 
it, (and before this concert, wlicn, upon the 
othci^ contrivances, Burnbank wev'dd had 
mu granting my bill to James, and to coti- 
bigp it in his hands, which Janies'wuuld 
not do), because, he said, he had got a 
hundrcA pounds from his brother more than 

I 
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his jwrtion, so that he expected nozie from 
any of his friends, and he only depended 
.T)n that, (his wife being more fond on ^hat 
tieHish design than hiinselff, whereof he got 
one guinea in winter, whicli he gave to Mr 
Janies Ure, writer, to give'to the kitk-trea- 
aurcr, andjhalf>a>gninea to bury his child} 
with sixteen shillings Sterling to turn his 
clothes a little, before the fat^ accident hap¬ 
pened ; which particulars he got in part 
payment of the 'said 20 gitnieas, besides 
sustenance for more than three quarters i^f a 
year for himself and himily. Jlut, before 
we did any thing in this project, he and I 
wvjnt about ten o’clock in the morning some 
time in May last, to Mr Malcolm’s, at the 
head of the Canongnte, and oidurcdhis wit'e 
to follow ; but not tinding that 'house con- 
venient, so soon as we saw through a win¬ 
dow his wife coming, we went out, and took 
her to the i'orcsaid Mr .laiFray’s, having her 
child with her, and we were set in a room 
off the kitchen, where we deeply conjureil 
ourselves never to discover the plot; after 
which she and her child went oil’, and he 
and 1 tarried a little longer. And the mea¬ 
sures we laid down were, that his wife was 
to detain the deceased in the said .lames 
Muschutt’s room till about 11 or 12 o’clock 
at night, by affording her meat and drink, 

. and entertaining her wltli ffattcring dis¬ 
course, and in the mean time her luuiband 
was to wait from 10 o’clock at the head of 
the foresuid clc^e, or immediately widiin the 
Nctlierbow, (the said James’s room being 
at the head of St Mary Wynd), so that he 
niiglit not miss her going at the particular 
hour he had appointed his wife to i^-ep her, 
from his room to her own ; but wc did not 
know how to get an instrument, to get 
which he went to Uobert Siimlc.s'’s, wright in 
Moultrieshill, to see if he could take away 
any of his hammers; and when he had 
waited so for some days, not getting any of 
tliciii, his wife, about the 2.3ih of May last, 
says, ‘ I was last da}' in Mis Decroe’s, 
where I ^aw the head of a hammer lying 
loose,’ wliich Mrs llecroe tlicn lived at the 
head of the Canongatc ; but it was objected 
to her, ‘ What if it be got notice of that 
you took it ?’ • No,’ says she, • the woman 
is just now to remove from that house,- and 
she will never ,miss it,’ and next day slie 
w'cnt and brought it; and for a shaft to it, 
James and I went to tlie said llobertSandes’s, 
and got a piece of timber, which'James fft- 
'ted lor the head that s.u)ie night, and next 
day he coming to my room, shewed me his 
hands how they were blistered byjiandling 
theicnife whitting the timber, and in tliat 
en'l of the shaft which was in the he..d, 
, there was a nWl loosely lixed to keepfon the 
head,,which nail, immediately after action, 


he was to draw, and throw away the head, 
and carry home the shaft and burn it; and 
to get tlic design accomplished, he and his 
wife were very Careful for a good while in 
observing all llic fore^aid proposals, alway.s 
making it their business to invite her* to 
their rwnu, and that never sooner than eight 
o’clock at night, Icstashe, coining too soon, 
might weary, and to keep her as late as 
possible ; but always when he follow¬ 
ed her to give her the stnike in tlic dark 
close, somebody going up or down prevented 
it. .\nd sonielime in harvest last, when the 
defunct went to the country, the said James 
running in debt with his landlord, said he 
could not do any thing (though .site were in 
town) till lie got his landlord tHtlisficd, so 
that he might freely detain her at night, 
wliercupon I gave him two twenty shilling 
note.s,wherev)pth hepaidlum, aiidsitortly after 
he went to Moimtainlvill, where the deceas¬ 
ed wiis, and entreated licr to return to town, 
in order to accomplish our plot; and when 
she came, which was some time tifter, she 
w as invited by tliein as formerly, he and 
his wife always saying to me, We wish to 
God this were over, that we might settle 
some W'ay ere winter came on. And one 
time when they were scarce of money', 
having notljing but what I g.ive them 
from time to lime, and also I having very 
littlc, desired them to give over doing 
any faitlicr in t^^at plot, to wliich his wife 
said, “ 1.S it rciiMinable, think you, so to 
do ? w lien iny husband and I have waml 
so niiich time and pains thereujion, and in 
expectaliim of our reu'ard, jiow to give ii 
over ?” r»ut the decci'sed wearied to stay, so 
often and sg long with them, wiicreupon 
they told me, unless I would go to her my¬ 
self, It was not in their power to keep her 
so late, which aceoidingly I did'the begin¬ 
ning of the week before that barbarity hap¬ 
pened,"and kept her till about eleven, and 
son)ej;imes twelve o'clock at night, and 
.Fames waiting her, was always some way 
or ether di.sappointed ; and, by our detain¬ 
ing her some nights successively, Jamca 
Muschett’s landlord would “ft her to 
stay in bis- house after ten o’clock, and 
James, by waiting her so late for some 
nights, was seized by' a violent tooth-aehc, 
which occasioned him to keep his room for 
two or three days', in which time we con¬ 
trived to take the poor woman to some part 
in the I'antjRgate, where wo were ijot ac¬ 
quaint, and while he detained' her, he 
might go to his former post; and on Mon¬ 
day, October the 17th, being that fatW 
day.^in the morning, before I went out of 
my room, 1 had'some occasion for a kn(fe. 
but^what it-iyas 1 do not mind, having left 
my own ^vith the deceased tl'.c preceding 
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flight, and so asked one of my landlady, 
who gave me, ami inquired what was be- 
eiMiic o( inme own ? I told lirt T lost it last 
night; t'len slie ciesired me, if I pleased, 
make use of hers t)M I got mine own, w'hich 
(,'*•( r*pti il ; at whicli’fitm: I had not the least 
fhoiiglit of what (ell out, and fiu less my 
i.mdlady, who, through the whole course 
of om In Ihsh fontiivaiK cs, never^o iniich 
as knew tlje lea,.t wlu".pei of any of tliem, 
’■fi far ns my knowledge serves; on account 
all these our licllish j)ln*s were kept lip so 
fle-sc, that poiic knew of tlnriu, ixiipt 
lUtrnhank, James >tiischctt. Ins wife, and 
mys-elf; ami licit Mondev', after dinner, 
J.uucs Miii'i,licit and 1 went down the Ca- 
iiongafc, and. IiK'-. !ing with some conqiaiiy , 
diveit! d cuiM-Ivcs till aliont ■seven o’clock, 
uhcii he went to i any her to theC.uiongate, 
/ii’conling to (jiir propn.al, wlKin; I nnclit 
del, 111 ! lur (ill lie wotiid w.iil her as fi.rnitr- 
ly in ihe forcsaid '‘Iom' ivilli the Iiammei, 
not in the least all liiis lime th'iiking on 
whathapp'ind; and .vlien lie returned to 
me, (lor all llie ( me he vmh .it lici, 1 stayed 
in llic hou-.t III one 'I'ea.mliii, gnuMuith, at 
the head ol the ( .inongate,) wii'nout promise 
of meeting us tlnit mgiit, he and I went to 
a billk looni, andwiie veiy angiy at her 
not coming, .md nmmihitely'we went and 
sent a i.idte lor hu, .iiid wluii she came we 
took lict to Mr lioyd’',, whcie, aCter we had 
staid a good while, .J!inies»wcni od’, and I 
gave him direciions, as foniicrly, at Mr 
I.oyd’s stair foot, whicii iicioidmgly he 
went to cxce’ute. Hut, oh ! tliat I might 
dissolve into a ilood'of tears even in mention¬ 
ing such bloody crimes. When she and 
1 liad staid a gocul tiiiic after •James Miis- 
ehett. went olfi the devil, that cunning 
advcTs.ary, suggested to me, being now 
f fcjl^ued, and also desperate by all tlie 

ether hu or I were executioner; 
yielding to the temptation, did as 
indictment bears; and when 1 returned, 
thinking James Miischctt and his wife 
would as ^oon intiirm of theihselves as of 
me, I called first at them, and told what I 
had done, but what they said 1 ilo not 
mind, and James went to my room with 
me, but what my dcjxirtnient was, or what 
words past, (my thoughts, after such horiid 
unnatural wickedness, being so distracted), 
I have entirely forgot. 

• •• Nl. Afl^Sl liETT,” 



dlt'ss to say, that tins 
ul'cssioii tiic iiitio- 
ciu'c to “ Miiscfiett’.s 
liis iMiin was nnnovocl 
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during the formation of a regular 
foot-path through the park, sug¬ 
gested by Ciord Adam GordoifJ 
then resident at Holyrood-hoiise.” 
^ I liave not sa'jd any thing re- 
oarding the trial of WHIson and 
llobcrtson, (gentle Geordie), as it 
is not niore interesting than any 
other trial for robbery tliat may be 

seen in evciy newspaper.-I am, 

youis, &e. 

Reuben Butler, Min. Nat. 


ON FUIENDLV OR ItENEEJT ,SO- 
iir.i'iEs. 


(Lontiiiuul fioiii p. 112). 

In the admission of nicmbers 
into h'licndly Societies', ihc first 
lequisite is, tiiat the candidate for 
ineniberslnp must, at the time of 
Ills admission, he fice from ailment 
or disease; this is evidently in- 
dispensible, otherwise tlio society 
would be loaded wiili siek-membct.s, 
without the means of suppoiting 
them.* The age under which incin- 
hers are generally admitted, is from 
.‘i.'ji to 40 yeans, anil in some so¬ 
cieties, those under 30 ycals are 
admitled at a loW'er latc of entry 
tlian those above that age; which is- 
obviously a very judicious regula¬ 
tion. 

On admission, there is alway.s 
a sum required, in name of entry- 
money, the amount of which is 
fi.xcd by tJic articles or rules of the 
society; and as thiswsum is only 
ptiid oiu'c. Its value in the funds 
can be estimated at no more than 
the intciTst aiising from it; and 
tlierefure, as the annua] income ran 
be veiy little augmented froinjtliis 
source, it is injudicions to fix the 
enlry-iwoney at a high .rate, as ibis* 
mu.st opfiatc'to discoinagc entrieg. 
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na; 

. without producing any material he- ' sion to swell ol' tiu'ir inpinliers 
nefit to the Funds. Spvcial sociiv may. From time to time, he visited 
tiA have fallen into a Fatal error by sickness, or meet with such ae¬ 
on this point, by^ incicasing ^hc eidents as to disaijie them fn>n> 
entry-money in pTSaportion as the »)nnsuing their orilinarv oei n|Mt ion. 
stock advalices ; reasoning, that This weekly allow.ince v.n ies lioiii 


those who are admitted to the par- 
ticijiatioii oF a considerable capital, 
ouglil, in justice, to pay more For 
that privilege than tliose who ciu* 
tercil when the cap^al was compa¬ 
ratively small, not considering, that 
as the ca|iital increases, so do the 
members comjiosing the society in¬ 
crease in j'earsand infirmities ; and 
althongli members enter subse* 
tjuenlly to a greater ca[)ital than 
th«-fir>t members did, they at the 
same time engage to support a so¬ 
ciety containing a mueli larger pro¬ 
portion oF aged and infirm mem¬ 
bers ; and consequently, as they 
never can rca^i any moic personal 
advantage than the first members, 
it seems inneasonable to require 
from them a liiglier entiy. All the 
societies within my knowledge that 
have adopted tHis plan oF incieasing 
the terms oF admission, have uni- 
Fortnly brought them so high at 
last, as to amount to a prflhibitiSn ; 
and, by the gieater pait of the oii- 
ginal members dying out, or Wilh- 
drawing, the funds, m many cases, 
have descended into the hands of a 
few individuals, and the original 
object of the in.stitution has been 
lost. It seems, therefore, to be 
decidedly the interest oF such in¬ 
stitutions, to keep the entiy-inoiiey 
model ate, and, if the Funds require 
it, ratlier to augment the yearly 
accounts, as a ^single six[)ence per 
member added to them, ivill be 
more efficacious in suppoiting the 
disbursements of the society, than 
ten shillings added to the admis¬ 
sion-money. 

Tlie'^irincipal object tliat all these 
institutions are designed to eUeqt, 
^ h+o secure a stated weekly yrovi- 


two slnllhio's to seven or ciidit, ,k- 
cordin'! to the cunstitiuion of the 
society. 

The prowsions uiulci which this 
is gcneially distiihylcd, aic, l.vf, 
Tliat the member ap|)lying For the 
benefit has been a .specilU'd length 
oF time coniiecled with the sorieiv, 
(connnonly two or three ye.ii'.); 
MiJIjj, 'J'liat l*is accounts aic not in 
aricars beyond a s|)ecificd time, 
(usually IL' months), at the time 
oF Ins application ; and .'>/////, That 
Ins disc.ise is not (he elFcct oF dis¬ 
sipation or dehaiicliciy. It is Fur¬ 
ther required, that he be visited by 
two managers oJ‘ the society, and 
leported by tjiem to be justly en¬ 
titled to the aliment. Ji. in llie 
last case*, tlieic is any amliigiiity, 
tlic piescs if. cmpowcicd to oblain 
tlie opinion ol a inctlic.ii man at the 
society’s cxpeiiee, in older to pre¬ 
vent imposition. 

When the weekly aliment is dis¬ 
tributed inid'ei tlie aDtive jirovi- 
.sioMs, as the sick-memher ni;iy 
not have heen the specified time 
connected wilh the society,—as his 
accounts may he too Far in arrears, 

. or his ailment .such as disquahlics 
him Fiom participating in the Funds, 

—and as, m any oFtlie.se cases, there 
can be no demand iinide on the 
iunds, .so they will be .so much the 
easier suppoited, than iF these re¬ 
gulations were not enfoi ced ; and 
this IS the eireumstaiice we for- 
meilv allnded to in staling, “ That 
although the propoition of sick lo 
healthy• members might be about 
1 to iC, yet it would be sufficient * 
if provision was made for 1 in 20.” 

Fn some .societies the payment*- 
collected from each member (usu.d I v 
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^ On Friendly 

dcnomii)ntctl (jmrler-acamnls) arc 
taken up only once a-ye*ir, in otiicrs 
hali-ycarly, and otilcrs (|uaiterly; 
w/e, li.ivc alreaily stated what ap¬ 
peals to lie nearJ}.^ the proportion t 
these ought to bear to the weekly 
allowance. • 

The principal circumstance that 
.scens, in the infancy of these insti¬ 
tutions, to have deceived many into 
a belief, that oye-li.ilf oi less of the 
annual payments would be siifli- 
cient to support them, which sui)- 
seqileiit experience has since pro¬ 
ved to lie nccess.iry, is, the con¬ 
tinued increase of the stock for the 
first 10 or 1 r» ycais, even under a 
very small scale of annual |)ay- 
incnts, and conccivinfi that it miirlit 
be sufficient time to augment the 
annual payments when the dis- 
bur.seineiits cumc to trcncli upon 
the capital, lliit as the stock can¬ 
not, in this case, nse^ to any con¬ 
siderable amount, and as theintcr- 
e.st arising tliercfioin will ‘add but 
•little coinpaiativcly to the in¬ 
come, so the advances made up¬ 
on the quai ter-accounts must he 
considerably gi eater at last than 
would have been necessary, had 
they hcen».siifficieiitlj high from 
the beginning. 

Thti.s, in the case to which I for- 
Tiierly alluded, for tlte sake of il¬ 
lustration, It required 13s. yearly 
to allbrd a security of 5s. |j(?i- week ; 
but if, from the sniallne.ss of the 
accounts paid during its infancy, 
the stock should become stationary 
at L. 200, as the inteicst aiising 
from this, amounts for the 100 
members to no more than 2s. each, 
the yearly payments behoved to 
be augmented from time to time, 
usitil they rose at last so high as 
11s. annually, in order to meet the 
disbursements: Whereas, had they 
.set out and continued the quarter- 
ll^ounts from thebeginniiigatfis.Gd. 
m^ar, then it would have fully ai> 


Socleties. 

swered. the purpose without any 
farther augmentation whatever. 

There have been some attelnp1^s, 
hovycycr, to establish Friendly So¬ 
cieties upon a plan which (excludes 
the accumulation of capital alto¬ 
gether. These are generally known 
by the designation of Penny Socic^- 
ties, from the circumstance of a 
penny per week being collected 
from each for^ every sick-mem- 
ber as tliey occurred. It must 
be pretty evident, I think, that 
this plan can only he temporary, 
and by no means afford any secii- 
I t't,y for support in old age. When 
a society of this description has 
existed a considerable length, of 
time, their disbursements, and the 
consequent demands on tlie mem¬ 
bers to meet tliein, will naturally 
become so high, from having no 
interest aii.sing from capital to as¬ 
sist them, that young inembers 
will he discouraged from entering, 
and numheis of those alieady con¬ 
nected will be disposed to with¬ 
draw. To remedy'this last evil, 
iiidecil, it would appear, by your 
correspondent's account of Calder 
paissh, that it lias been attempted 
to compel the members of such so¬ 
cieties to cotihnue tiic ncces.saiv 
payments. 1 confess, I do not see 
Ik'w this can well be accomplished, 
without involving the society in 
continual disputes with those who 
wish to w'itluliaw ; and although it 
were possible to hold all the mem¬ 
bers ftyybrca who have once enter¬ 
ed, still no expedient whatever can 
compel others to join, to fill up 
the vacancies that must unavoid¬ 
ably occur. In short, unless a 
sufficient inducement is held out, 
both for members to enter, and foi 
those already connected to conti¬ 
nue, and that from motives in self¬ 
protection, no institution “of this 
kjn^ can continue to thrive., Thev 
arc in their natureas io- 
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eialions, and every attempt to 
shackle them by compulsory melons 
«iust end at last in their destruc¬ 
tion. 

Some societies:* have two ?epa-| 
rate ratts* of weekly aliment, viz. 
one for bed-fast members, and an¬ 
other, something lower, for those 
who may be convalescent, and able 
to walk abroad. Others make *0 
distinction of another kind ; they 
have a fixed weekly allowance for 
the first three or four months of 
the member’s illness, and if he 
continue longer on the funds, it is 
reduced about a fourth part durivg 
the remainder of the time he may 
hg^indi.sposed. 

Besides the support thus affoid- 
ed to the sick and infirm, which 
is the principal object of these in¬ 
stitutions, there are frequently 
some other minor provisions made, 
such as a stated sum allowed for 
funeral expcnces on the death of 
a member, anil sometimes a small 
annuity is paid to the widows. It 
is plain, howwer, that unless these 
additional disbuisements are met 
by a proportional advance on tbe 
amount of the quartei-acco’jnts, 
they must injure the principal ob¬ 
ject of the institutions. 

The management of the afiairs of 
these societies is in general devolv¬ 
ed on a.set of office-bearers, usually 
denominated the Master Court ; 
they are chosen annually by the* 
vote of 1;he society, at a general 
meeting, and consist of a prtscs, 
clerk/and a number of maiiageis, 
from srix to ten or twelve; the 
proses is empowered to call all !hc 
meetings, whe'ther of the manag¬ 
ers or of the whole society, and to 
preside at them, h:\s a easting-vote 
m' cases of parity, signs the mi¬ 
nutes of the society’s procedure, 
and i.f usually treasurer to tl/fe so- 
cietyis funds; but in some cases’, 
this last i,s a Separate office, *uAlcr 
*hc title of box-rna^-toi. 

‘ Vnr. II 

I 


The funds are let out on suffi¬ 
cient personal or heritablu security, 
or in the purchase of property, oi 
they arc deposited in the Bank^ as 
the regulations may dcteiminc! 

There is alway.s.a fixed time al¬ 
lowed fpr arrears to run, and when 
that is expired, notice is given to 
the defaulter, that if all dues are not 
paid up at, the first stated meeting 
thereafter, he will be held to have 
withdrawn from allVonncction with 
the society, and to have forfeited 
his privileges as a member. 

I have .still a few adilitional re- 
mark.s, witlj which I may lieieafter 

trouble you.-In the incaiuime, 

I am, &c. 

■ G. 13 


HINTS TOTHR KDITOn, RESPECTING- 
THE TRUK PLAN OK A PERIODI¬ 
CAL JOURNAL. 

My Dk\r Editor, 

nouaii I cannot boast the ple.v 
suic of your acquaintance, 1 am 
about to take one of the greatest, li¬ 
cences of fijendship,-ylhat of giv- 
ingad vice and admonition,—and on 
a point too, which you may tliink in¬ 
timately connected with your claims 
to discernment and knowledge of 
the wgrid. It i.s perhaps presum¬ 
ing too much upon your cmidour, 
tJicrefuie, to imagine that you will 
take such an epistle in good part, 
and prove how little it yfl’ects you, 
by giving it in your own pages to 
tbe public. 

I am much mistaken, my dear 
Sir, if your Miscellany will do any 
good, until you change thp styl^ of 
It. You appear to have erected some 
old-fashioned standard of literary, 
morality, and to have rallied round 
it a remnant of the last century, 
tv hose notions are as antiquated 
as Yuwj' »vvn. Anti wiib this band 

1 * u • 
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of veteiaii frn('iI)IcSj you have, it 
soerns, icsnlvcd, and perhaps pru- 
ilenLly when wc cousidcr your 
means, to rotifme yoursolf to your 
own''|.i oviiicu, to outer info no of- 
K'I.mvo Will litre,, ijiid to piovoke no 
auat-k. How ciiifcioni tln.s,is from 
the modern system of liteiary tac¬ 
tics, I bciieve I need notinforrnyoii; 
but you sliould-alsoknovv, jhatii work 
of the naturcof your’v, far from seek¬ 
ing to losd the pul)lic, must lie con¬ 
tented to follow. Amidst your gra¬ 
vity and wisdom,therefore, I am al- 
tvays remiiuUdof the fliiure a tiCMitle- 
man ol tlic old sehool cuts in aeiicle 
ofoiirinodern |)ctits-inaures. Xow- 
a-da\s we nevei look for wisdom in 
a hook less than a poitlv octavo ; a 
M agazine wo wish to heaconipunion, 
not a tutor, and lay it aside wtJi 
a nii.\tuic of surprise and contempt 
when wc find it piettiKlin'j, to make 
tis u iscr or bet let. 

You have, inoieovei' appincntly 
foi nieci I'oi yoiii self a very nii'c mea¬ 
sure of .,n I'aiitoi'.sicsponsibdity, by 
wliicii \ ousqu.'ueyoui conduct. You 
wish, perhaps, to act upon the trite 
ni;l.\ini of doing nothing secretly, 
which you would not wisli known 
hy the whol(; world ; and accord- 
iiigly I have been told tliatyou have 
used no means for concealing your 
identity, that yon wear uo mask, 
and are not even half concealed hy 
a ved. 'rrusl my, how'evey, that 
in all this you liave thought and 
done wrong. You aic no moic 
answciahle for the articles inserted 
in your Miscellany, than a clergy¬ 
man is for the life and dor tiines of 
those, whom he admits into Ins 
pulpit; or the keeper ot a London 
eating-iiouse for thedeleTcrions por- 
tci^winch he allows to be sold there. 
While tins is true, how great <i con¬ 
straint must It be upon you, that 
the world can point you out as 
the liditor ! A ibol will always call 
wholesome ehivstisemeiit severity ; 
a wise man even will fometniHis 
give to strengtli pnd hi!.r-jur the 


appellations of vulgarity and abifse; 
a temperate man may traduce your 
c.haiacter ; a choleric man may 
kiior-k you down. The Editor of 
jO Johinal, and ils.piiblisher, should 
be to one another as the soul and 
body, enjoying their respective pri¬ 
vileges, and bearing their respec¬ 
tive burdens. The soul, lor e^- 
nfnph', carries away the praise, am' 
the body the profit; and, on the 
other band, the soul has to consi-* 
der, concoct, fabricate, falsify, &c. : 
winic tlie boily is reviled, insintcci, 
and buffeted ; the Ixidy trcmhles, 
slvulks, runs, and so forth and 
finally, the body may be sent to Co- 
veiitiy. 

r«v not attending to the obvioue 
remarks which I have ventured to 
make, you have indeed raised uit 
fcvi enemies, but a very host ot 
despisers. Yet yoit perversely 
go on in a comloitable belief ol 
vour own good sense and good 
taste, lifting up your voice against 
notbicig but the degeneracy of the 
times, in which eveiy man’s voice 
i.s lifted up against his neighbour. 
Contmue, I intreat you, to preach, 
as ^|oah n» doubt did, against pre¬ 
vailing conuption, and gloiy ih 
your eflbrts to ])ic,scive yourselt 
from the Hood of bad t.iste which 
is even now deluging the land ; hut 
all this will avail you nothing. 'I'lie 
people will go on to make merry 
•witli your sayings to the last, anrl 
you may find, that after all, Noah 
was not a type of ihct', but that 
the little aik to which you com¬ 
mitted yoin wealth, has been shat¬ 
tered from the discordant matcirals 
ol whtch it was composed, or frotii 
its own weight has sunk to rise try 
more. • 

It you wislt to be re.'ul and ad¬ 
mired, you must be coirtcnted to 
minister somewhat to the la.ne, of 
which, it your less seiupulou.s bie- 
thi'cn cannot boast of being the pa¬ 
rents, slicy may safely say, at least, 

tliat'ithcv have been the foster-fa- 

' •> 
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thers. Now-a-days, a peiiodical 
writer must not dip merely, he 
wjust steep his pen in gall, and, 
enreless ot the foul bloUi which in 
this way will stahi his papoi* ho 
7/nist go o« with an iron hand and a 
•steeled heart. No puling senti¬ 
ments of delicacy for the first timid 
aspirings of imfoimed genius, no 
.sJly eompiission for the offendetl 
vanity of fools, no fretful anxiety 
about correctness of information, 
no childish care about expiession, 
must ever impede him. 'A rule much 
in vogue among our best writers of 
this description, i.s to write against 
those whom they dislike, or to 
l^ndle np, in their mind, an enmity 
agathst the persons about whom 
they mean to write. Jf, for ex¬ 
ample, you have faileil in seem mg 
a post which you had m view foi 
yomsclf or your iiicnd, you will 
wiite much better against tile paity 
who has disappointed you; if you 
have succeeded, yon will appi}' the 
lash to your opponent with an ex¬ 
ulting sneer. aft the woik of a rival 
at college is gaming the ear of 
the public, it is time to be pii'kiiig 
Out the mteiior passage.'-;, aiid^iv- 
iiig distorted views, if you have 
teen ntfended by tlie pride oi an 
indivithial, fix your eye on tins 
part of his charactei, till his 
f'very opinion Ikicouic tinged with 
the tbrbidcling hue,—then wiite. 
Jf you have otl'eied your seivi- 
<’cs to a-^iterary Journal, or nioie 
humbly transmitted .a pa|)cr to 
ii valuable and interesting inis- 
ecllany, witli tlie earnest request, 
that the Ed^r wyuid bum it iflie 
did not likem * and if the offei, or 
the essay, is rejected, then open 
the fieod-gates of yoiir resentment; 
tcU the pubjic, through the medium 
of another work, that the Js<®tor to 
whomjyou ajiplied is a knave ^ir a 
fool, and that Ins valuable and in- 
tfj^esting work is a nauseous *co^n- 
• pound of all that is heavy and hane- 

" • ■ A- 


But the TM tor of a periodical 
work has the fiirO't opportunities 
foi wOikingup his mind to tlie pitch 
of satire, and _\oii should take shame • 
to youisclf, liieicloie, fm hl^m*g 
ne,glcci(il tlieni. ^Have you never 
asked assistance from any one, and 
been reiused and wliere w.'s the 
spit it of a'man, not to say ol a cri¬ 
tic, wiiCn ^<->0 allowed siK h all af- 
fiqnl to [lass mirevcnaeil ? 1 li-ive 

known one ol yon;* bretliien piss, 
in ins opinions of i wiiter, th.rjugh 
all the degrees of Eiihivnlieil. At 
first our Editor w.cs waun in liis 
praises, nmf dni nfil simple to say 
of him, that “ when his taste and 
judgment were left to themselves-, 
lie was among the best, if not the 
\ery liest eiitic on our national li- 
teiatine.'’ Tlie weather, however, 
changed a-p.icc, and ‘ now is the 
winter ot his di.scoiitentthe Edi¬ 
tor’s opinions have sunk iiir below 
Zero, and the sanis man who was 
foimerly be-prmsed, is now styled 
an ‘ egregious blunderer,' a ' mere 
ijiiark,’ an ‘ impudent charlatan,' 

‘a si-nbbler,’ and 'a goose.’ is 
tlie Editor a fool, or is the public 
ignoiunt? Mas the otleiuler fallen, 
like Liieifer^atoncc fnjm the high¬ 
est excellence, to the lowe.st de¬ 
gradation ? Or, lias he merely pre- 
ierred the piinciples and teims of 
a rival woik, and eiiriehed its pages 
witli h^p effusions ? 

lint if yon will not attend to 
your own interest, why are you 
dead to that of the public .i* I 
say dead, for in what instance 
have you been foiim! watching 
over the lepnliiie of letteis, and 
punishing delinquents ? Have you 
ever detected a man stealing fiom 
himself.? Hi*'c you discovered f\ny 
forgciy of a I’cisian apologue, or 
a (jciruan rhodornontade.? Have , 
yoii^ hi any case, raised the hue 
am! ciy when yon saw a man giv¬ 
ing- the last stab—to his own repu¬ 
tation? Or, if you state in de¬ 
fence, ilvjt you have to do ^vith 
‘2 
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opinions only, Tiot with actions,— 
4hen, I pray you, did^ you ever 
displ.jy any watchfulness over our 
political, our religious, or our lite- 
raiy faith ? I cannot recollect that 
you ever called a.man a knave, or 
a fool, because ho preferred#;cpten- 
nial to triennial parliaments, or vice 
X'crsa ; that you have threatened a 
churchman with your- eteiHal en¬ 
mity in this world, and eternal pn- 
nishmciit in the next, because he 
talked more of faith than works, or 
more of works than faith ; th.it you 
have inventLsl any inotjc of laii;;li- 
ing at bad taste in the grQss, by club¬ 
bing men of genius togctiicr as om; 
school. You have, in no case, made 
use o» the forcible language, which 
js the only sure tost of inward zeal, 
and which stamps ,a man with a 
decided character. Thus I cannot 
aay you are a'Whig, Ku you never 
talked of administration as a “loath¬ 
some thing, th.it rises 'i*p from the 
dirt every tune it is knocked down, 
wriggling and eiawling on more 
actively and noxiously than be¬ 
fore," or given to a monarchy the 
more pithy and appropriate title of 
Strumpetocmey. I cannot say you 
aic a Tory', for you never indulge in 
the epithets of Demagogue, Incen¬ 
diary, Jacobin, Luddite, or in quar¬ 
terly sneers at tbe notwithstand- 
-ng his fall—the nevertheless—nc- 
vei -enough-to-be-detested, Bona¬ 
parte. Your religious opinions I can- 
hot guess at, for you neither sternly 
“deal damnation lound the land," 
nor gaily sneer at “ cv.aiigelieal 
bullies," “ holy swaggoicrs.” 

As it minister foi watching over 
the taste of the puhlic, 1 never 
heard th.it you put in prictice any 
oLthc precautioi’s wki<h gicat mi¬ 
nisters, of all kinds, tlinik them- 
1 selves jnstifiiible in having recoinse 
to. Spies and iiiformcis, for, ex¬ 
ample, arc as neces.'^.iiy ih yt'ur 
defiartmcnt as in any other ; for, 
besides discovering fioin^whence 


come the secret blows levelled at 
yoi^r reputation, a machinery of 
this kind gives a wonderful insighw 
into all that is curious in the ma 
puifairturc of our; literature ; and 
into all the small but - powerful 
springs which give pl.iy to the ac¬ 
tions that occupy the public. It is 
like going behind the scenes of a 
llfeatre, and seeing the actors wash 
off the puipt, lay aside the dress¬ 
es, and reliniiiiish tbe strut, with 
which they garnish out .a feigned 
chaiactcr. I do rtot indeed (leny, 
that what has happened to greater 
m,<i ri may happen to you, that your 
informers may sdrmetinies be them¬ 
selves deceived, or may find an 
inteiest in deceiving yon, Tin.s is 
the abuse of a good thing, and 
cannot ho weighed for a niomeiA 
.against its advantages. I have 
known tlie retainer of a peiiodical 
yoiirnal, se.it himself .smigly in .a 
bookseller’s back-shop ; und, while 
appaiently intent on the pages of 
a newspa[)er, pick up ns much from 
the communication of a gentle- 
m.an to his fiiend, never meant to 
reach any other ear, as was after- 
waifls drivwn out into an aiticlc 
which foinied the town^talk fora 
week. I'lic inform.ition, 1 grant 
you, might be incorrectly heaid, 
it might even be from the founda¬ 
tion untrue ; liut a man of genius 
can make an astonishing deal out 
of broken snatches ; and if nuich 
good matter was lost, it vVould go 
hard also if much better was not 
added. 

Ono other gieat defect in the 
plan of your- work .^^hall allude 
to- - for I am merely giving hints — 
i«, that you tell us by far too lit¬ 
tle about the great men of our 
own tunes. You seldom indeed 
allow%« novel of Mr Scott to pas;'' 
unnbtieed. You even deign to 
inform us when Lord Byron ba? 
sent‘‘home an addiftonal sheet ni 
his fo^ciijii niusines. These, how -. 
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ever, aie oiir mighty sjiirits, ijot 
our great men. They dwell in so 
elevated a legion, that ihoifgh 
their tluindcnngs aie heard through 
the land, and aw’aken an inUtiest 
in evciydiosom, we can scarcely 
hope to know more of them than 
they themselves are pleased to tell 
us, and at any rate,’always leceive 
with suspicion the minute details 
which some pretend to give us of 
them. But of our great men who 
dwell amoug us, and about us, you 
say. little. You never talk, for 
example, of the innocently-raving, 

;noon-ad ini ring ^-. Our 

great c.ssayists, from the gennams- 

_in^ -down to the self-alone, 

-, aie never the theme 

of your applause or condemnation. 
Yon indeed alluded to the Knights 
of the Round Table, hut^without 
any graphic sketches; and i'rom any 
thing yon said, we should have 
thought them leal and tiue, xniix 
Iteur el xa»s reprochc. Something 
you did lell ns about the eaily in¬ 
spirations t^f the shepherd haul, 
but never hinted that he wore li'p- 
boots and eoi^uroy hiecches. 

As little informatioiji do yon give 
us touching the co: jiorations mto 
tvliich onr beaux exprits are united. 
And should a copy of your woik 
peradventurc be found fifty years 
hence by your grandchilciren in 
your rcpositoi ies, they might read 
from beginning to end, without 
cvei-'^essing that the finest sp'iiits 
of this our northern Allicus were 
wont to assemble in a gloomy ta¬ 
vern of a dai ksome close, to con¬ 
gratulate themselves on ihei? own 
parts ; to Jdugh at Horace, whom 
few of them could read ; and Pope, 
whom none of them could iindci- 
* stand ; but chiefly to drink punch, 
md smoke tobacco. 

_.t_ - » 

* —Hold, tor God's sukc—you'U oflcinl; 

« I’-Q nsnub—c.'ilui—leatn prHi1c4'’ci f a 
VT^ind.”——F opb. > 

/ 


Again and again, therefore, do ! 
sny, that your idca> of Irteraiy mo¬ 
rality aix' ft gloat ilc.d loo icfined 
for the times, and that in scorning 
to write from personal or jRirfy 
feelings, you have calculated upon 
the good-nature of mankind, when 
you should have looked the other 
wa)\ The second-rate class of 
writers, and in it yon will pardon 
me for placing you, ha\e always 
found the re;ulie.*it»i)aLli to- euntcin- 
poraiy fame in catering for the 
passions of men. J'aste may sliim- 
bei Ill a iiniion, or be per veiled, 
and he who ])resents to iIk* people 
the iiucii.s? of a pure olt’eniig, niav 
find lliem as dead as ilie idols 
vv'hicli aie set iij) for gods. Bud 
the passions never slumber iioi 
sleep, and iliose who aie coiitciitcJ 
to eiij]>l()y even a model ate share of 
talents in eontribiiting to their gra- 
tilicalion, will ever find ready lis¬ 
teners. Hence it wa.s, that in times 
outvvaidly less pine than the pre¬ 
sent, “ intiigiie was jilot, obscenity 
was wit and hence it is, that in 
tliese latter day.s, the poignancy of 
satne, the sneer of scorn and tlie 
loud laugh of ridicule, the twistings 
ofmisre|»iescot:ition,lhelMll’-spokeu 
hints of detraction, and the ‘ damn- 
iiigs of faint praise,’ all the arts, 
in short, which acciiiale knowledge 
of human nature and the times 
could suggest, havebeen practised to 
catcfi the ear of the public, and se¬ 
cure a Inoraiivo popularity, “ The 
hioadest access to the temple oi 
the heart, (says an Eastern writer, 
in the allcgoiieal style of his roun- 
try), is by way of the sensual pas¬ 
sions ; and in former times, it W'as 
crowded with people hearing of- 
feiiiig.: 'Jill! tile (ienui.s of fashion, 
having .stolen a robe fioin the (Je- 
nins of virtue, threw it around him, 
and vain of the addition to hi.'-, 
power which he deiived liom the 
fraud, placed lii.nsclf, armed with a 
tin CMtyj ing last), toguiiid tile.ivenii'-' 
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The worsliippcrs, thus stoppeti in 
the diicc t ro-id, betook themselves 
to seek for the next rcadfbst, which 
they soon found to be a flowery 
foftt-path, windififr by the side of 
the otherj and entering by a charm¬ 
ing alcove. This* was fanned by 
the almost dying zephyrs, tli’e soft¬ 
est and most ravishing music float¬ 
ed around it, and damsels covered 
with a graoefnl and almost tians- 
parent veil, weri* seen dancing on 
th.e lawn, or reclining upon the 
enamelled tnif. The Genius was 
nfl’ended that they should approach 
so near the foibidden path, and 
Htvetehing foith Ins aim/hcguard- 
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cd the alcove also by the terror of 
his lash. Driven from these paths, 
the worshippers hastening to the 
temple, still found that the nearest 
approach was by the way of the 
evil passions, and pressed forward, 
and still press forward, through the 
avenues of malice and revenge.”— 
Will the maxims of Christrans and 
Pagans, the practice of Eastern 
Poets and Western Reviewers, be 
alike lost upon you ?• 

Believe me. Sir, in expectation 
of better things, 

Your wellwisher, 

* Simon Search. 


PUIUJCAI'IONS, 


EXTR-ACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPT 
I.ETTERS OF A HENTLEMAN WHO 
TRAVELLED IN NORWAV, IN THE 
SUMMER OP THE PRESENT YEAR, 

ISIS. 

j We ivcrc lavnurcil witli a penital of thoe 
I.ctter^, and as we found them to contain 
■■onie aiiniMni' Enough noticA, respecting 
y people who arc not imu'h known t(» ge¬ 
nital readers, wc requested penuission to 
•Klcct cxtMcts from them, which was most 
politely gr.mted. Wc .ire sure, tliat our 
renders, recollecting that (hey are portioiiii 
ef the liasty journal merely of a pAssing 
traveller, will not judge of them with too 
eTilical tin eye.] 

Dramin, Aui;. 30. ISIS. 

^ OT to he Ob teilious, liowevir, .i,s the 
■.oyage itself, behold me at length before 
Mandal, <i town situate near the most pro- 
iiiineiu point of the Nazeof Jlorway. On 
approaching the coast, one is forcibly struck 
with Its nidtiuss and desolation. Not the 
Tiifiitllest vcstigi of vegetotion appears, not 
a tree h<is “ cast its anchor in the rifted 
rock.” Were it not tliat a few of ilic 
lunibt.'s of Mandal arc seen, it might well 
fie coiicludeil, tliat the country ^was not 
..ifnlr tii’ii.ficbitud, but vnichubit.iliK’. On 


landing, the first thing litre, as elsewhere, 
is a visit from the cnsioin-hou'ie officer. 
'J'liis would be troublesome in all t.asc.s, 
were it not th.it a small pra,tnt will gene- 
r.'dly .save one the trouble of a search. And 
in some parts of b'rance where I have becn- 
they manage this matter witli the most per¬ 
fect .w ■■■;//mrl'and politcssr ; A dona ill is 
expected as a matter of course, and the 
Liws seem iii.irle for the benefit of the col- 
Icct'iis of the revenue, rather than of the 
revenue itself. In .Mandal, again, we 
were treated politely, witiiout a fordiaiid 
Irrihe; and in return, we presented the 
officer with a slice of Scotch bread nnd 
choci-c, which was reTcived witli every mark 
of entire satisfaction. It w.es a casev'. expe- 
niuent upon tlic manners of a people; and 
told us again, we thought, what we ali'c.uiy 
liiieiv, th.rt the Norwegians are still back- 
wMiel in civilisation, and have yet a little 
spice of the tribes, where the inhabitants 
arc bribed with gewgaws iiiiJ spirituous li- 
eiuors. M^e .mhui found to our cost, that 
wJicaten broad w.as a rarity in this p;irt of 
Norway, rye being that which is in univer¬ 
sal consumption. '■ 

On tqiproaehing the town, a Scotchman, 
on hi* tiijft travels, would be struck bj^ tlic 
grotesque variety of colours in the hou.'es, 
“the taw ny orange next, and next (Vli- 
cious jhllowbut this is cofiimoii to most 
of tlie CbntaiennJ towns, and more or lass 
indeaxl d all towns built of wood and brick 
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On a neiuer sutvty, he finds tlie houses are 
of limber,some with thedeals placed honzon- 
•tally, and edging over one another, like»the 
files on a roof, others with them in a pi'ipen- 
dicular position. In the appeaiance of the 
people, again, the atfientioii of a atraSger is 
lirit arreste^ by the wfiitcness and lankne>s ot 
■ li.ur which is their aluiObl umfoim character¬ 
istic. The f.ict of the uniformity is worth 
attending to, ns a firtuiiistance of this kind 
shews the people to be of a more un- 
niived r.irc, than those among whom 410 
such geneial n'scntblance is to be found. 

If he ask for the best inn, which I advise 
hint to do, he will be stmek witli the hand¬ 
some appearance which the house itself and 
the environs make, giving it tlic air of a 
piivate gentleman’s house, rather than a 
house of eutertaiument; and such indeed it 
originsdly was. The present landlord is fcne 
.Fainc-s llohcit',on, .1 Scotcluuan, who was 
Jirought out about IK years ago by a Mr 
Terfet?ft, for llie purpo.se of superintending 
his estate, and afterwards placed by liini 
ill one of his own houses, which was turned 
into an inn. After securing rooms for the 
night, we walked out, accompanied by Ko- 
IxTtson, to have a peep at the surrounding 
cuuntiy, which still preserved, all around, the 
same non aspect. When we had pa< 9 ctl thro’ 
sevcinl rocky dcliles, liow’evcr, we were 
greatly surprised and delighted at entering 
a level and I'ertilc valley, which reposes in 
an amphitlHatr* of rock, like the love of 
Conrad amidst his Corsair habits and crimes. 
This interesting spot is, however, very small 
in extent, conUining only about dO(3 acres. 
Tlie jtcople were busily eng.-iged in .suiting 
rye, which operation is not perfwiiied with 
the sickle, but with n small scythe; nor 
are the sheaves pul up to dry in .shocks, as 
with us,.}mt upon polos, round which they 
lire heaped in a horizontal position to the 
hcigiit of about six feet. Hobertson was 
very attentive in pointing out the improve- 
nionts ; and told us, that thjj greater part of 
the amjjj^jand on MrJertson’s property had 
boen brought in by himself. What njast 
struck us, was the cow-house. It has stalks 
for 4<) cows, and is on the plan of Harley’s, 
the cows standing head to head, and the 
fodder being let down from above. 

In returning Ui the town, we met the pro¬ 
prietor himself, and were politely inviteilhy 
him to take tea with his wife and daughters ; 
but this, as our time was very limited, we 
wire forced to decluic. Wlicn supper was 
served in the inn, a di^-putc about prccc- 
dence^of exemption from the seat offionour, 

between iny friend I- and Mr K. our 

fellow traveller, was interniptrd , by the 
janejiady, who ’walked inland sat down .at 
the head of her own tabic, while Hhe land- 
?<ird .simictflUft served itJ;, anil <01 Iciiix ft. 


sat witli 113. If I recollect rightly, Mr 
Birkhcck, in his lively little woik about 
America, m<|ntior..i, that a nimilar eustotu 
prevails th( re, and that, lu all tlicir atun 
tion-', the, keepers of houses of cntevfaiu- 
Uieist eonsulcr llicmselvcs rather as cfnifer- 
riiig than reeiiving an ohlig.uion. You will 
Knd m Tom.loneb, too’, that in his time the 
innket'jats wire mine on a level willi theit 
gucnts then tliini now-a-days; till which 
fasts arc plainly fotiiuied on the less ad- 
vanced state of soriely, in whicli thv- tr.uel- 

ler lies more tit the nUrcy of iiis lii>st_Jle- 

sides the good kuiy, ^hn loiild sneak no 
language hut the Norse, tht' eoinpanv con- 
sisUd of SIX, all KtiglLshmcn; and we a-greed 
to have a royal how! of punch, which was 
accordingly m:ulc, of a mixlurc of rum and 
brandy, the juice of the cr.inherry btung 
used for the tcid ; and the compound was 
primounccd to be delicious. 

Next morning we s.siled for (’hristi.msand 
in a boat, and by a wc.y which is impas- 
siiblc to our old friend file Jolnanna Maria, 
to all vessels indeed but tliose of very small 
burden, Tliis is a sort of natural c;inal, 
formed by a ridge of rocks running paiallul 
witli the coast, now nearer and now furtlier 
from it, and opening oee.isionally to the so:u 
On tlie land side a similar rude barrier pre¬ 
sents itself, wliile it too has its openings into 
little picturesque viUlcys ehecqueretl with 
plats of grain, and sometimes finely wooded. 
We were told, that during the war much 
damage was done to the British shipping by 
gun-boats which kiy behind these rocks. 
'I’here were signal-posts along the shore, anil 
no sooner was it observed that one of our 
Vessels w.as bcealnied m .iho oiling, than 
these gun-boats had notice to put off. They 
were well manned, having 110 les.., some¬ 
times tlian till rowers, wlio soon brought 
them into a position where they were s'lfr 
from the Knglisii guns, while their own diil 
fearfuliC'.eciitioii; and in thi.s way they 
compelled even slops of great force to strike. 
On one oieawon we were told, that the wind 
having sprung suddenly up, after one 01 ’om 
siiips had curretidered, in place of -ubinit- 
ting to the conquerors, '•he made .ill tail. 
;uul when at a proper distance g.ive a bro.id- 
side U) the ixior Norwegi.in', wliicli killed 
and wounded from to .500 of them, 
for the truth oi this aneidote, certainly not 
vety honourable to tlie ship in quistn.n, foi 
our naval char.Vcter is .ibtne alt susp.ieioii, 
1 will notrliiiwcvcr vouch. 

'I he entrance into (Ihristiatisand i- 
through a long channel, in many jilactH, 
rmt ii’ore ih.m 3''0 or .' (JO y.wds wide. 
'I'his- is deft tided by vety strong liatteties 
on both sides, and wc were told, by a 
Norwegiai'i iiielei'd, that if the place were 
ptrperl', g'.rn o!i;i’, it would bc impregP'ibf - 
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Othfr. (h( ugiit k alavouKililjofitsstmiRtli; 
fcrid at any latc, in all agreed that a iufli- 
ciint and an Hhunda'i>|: of iht nt'ior 

iiU'.iiisiir dt'Unri.'woii-neiLSsary, it w<,uld be 
xii'fli'iib It) ijive it a f.iiv (lian>:e ofl(M^tJ]ll•L^ 
nb were told, that jaectsot rr.ii’am, 

and a‘''irii.son of 10,0 0 in.n, v.oiild be 
b,ml> Mitikicnt forthl; lielenee of Cl .I'lim- 
sand, < 

We wecc conducted, on 1 indin;', to i s-nt 
(>f lintel, the hteper of win. !i is la e Mr "Shi- 
};o. His l.tdy had, s ioiel.o i (*r otluj, pick- 
Lsl up 11 little Hnj'lsli; a (Inn-t ciiy uii- 
coruiTiun among tlie,\'o:-.vig;.,;i jlin-. 'I’lie 
quality, I conf-.s, w.is net -viry good, 
but tlien this was ceii'p ‘n.„'itrd by ilie 
qviantity, and for her iii.sba'nl’s sake. 1 sin- 
cercly hope, that v.init-' had tome >hart' in 
her Kiii’lish vidiilnlit^. (if this, lu'ivevtr, 
we, wlig knew iii.t a wn. J of !iie Nor.sc, h.ul 
no great ivitson to co.nphini. In this hr,tel 
wc wi'ic, upon the whole, pretty roiiifon- 
ablc; there was here, .as is the mstoni in 
Norway, a pubhe table, winch gives tnvel- 
lcr.s an opportunity of .seeing jiioiu of the 
people (h.in they would iUherwi.se dii; And 
(w almost all the gcntlcmi-n in the sca-txirl 
towns speak Knglish, and are very at¬ 
tentive in talking in that language when 
Kngli^micn are present, thei.e partie.s are 
often agreeable—If wc found nothing in 
the economy of their placus of enter! .iininent 
tlirOHgh the day very different from our 
own, we wefc sure to find soiiicthing new 
when we went to our bed-rooms. 'I’hc beds 
are ccrtainlv a curiosity to one who hies 
never been in this or tlic neigliboming 
countries of tlie rontinciit. You he upon 
a down bed, atml instead of ablankcts, you 
have another down bed to cover you; but 
it is in the pillows that you are best siiji- 
plif'd, for they arc Iieapcd up to a height 
winch is quite ridiculous, and in breadth 
reach almost half way down the bed. Whe¬ 
ther they sleep sitting in Norw.ay, or whe- 
tlier they h.ivc, like their down beds, pil¬ 
lows above their heads .is well a.s below, or 
in sluirt, how they iiKUiage, 1 know not; 
f'ut Ibi my own part, 1 had always to get 
rid of at least four pillows before I could 
irrange myself comfortably. I'o the down 
o.'d, tix', 1 never could reeoneile iiiysidf, and 
.1 a novice may be allowed to give an opi- 
idon, I should think it neither so well suit¬ 
’d for sunimer nor winter as our own co- 
1 itig ; for in warm wealhef one will not, 
with it, he able so ta.sily to inodif}- the heat, 
^■.nd in cold v eather it cannot he so closely 
JcliUBtccl to the bmly. These are indcpen- 
doht of more casual inconveniencc.s, which 
We had an instance, that I may mention 
hire, although it occurred .some time af- 
K-T. The upper bed, which lur iriend 


I-used, fiihcr m compliment to the 

iDannrr, of the country, or as .a defence 
ag.Vnst its cool night-airs, most unfor. 
tr.natfly burst towards the mornijig; and 
■'■.bin he s’lning out of bed, I might have 
bi'.'ii fexcuscil had I t^ken him for a strange 
turd of the North, so completely was he 
(over.u with dovn. I Iiad certainly ill-na- 
tuve cnC'Ugh to wish tliere had been a layer 
of tar below the featliers, that my friends 
in the place might have had a share in the 
erficrtaimnenf resulting from so strange a 
mctamoriiliosis. 

\I"e h.nd a letter (■!' credit on a Mr M- 

off hristiatisaiid, and’ were by him first intro¬ 
duced to the domestic manners of a private 
Norwegian family, and to that warm hos- 
pit.iiity for wh'ch wc have unifonnly found 
that people distinguished. If wc were load¬ 
ed by him with kindness, we were no kss 
Ko with money, and the hast was certainly 
die more opprc.s.-ivc burden of tlij^.^W’',- 
There i.s no specie in general elrculation in 
Norw.ay, ..nd to supply its place convenient¬ 
ly, the paper money comes down to very 
low denominations,—the more so, hcrau.se 
things ate mueii clieaper here than with u.s, 
—.and thus there .arc notes of value Ic.'S than 
a farthing Sterling. We had to travel in 
the country too, wlierc there is not always 
.1 certainty of petting change, and in thi? 
way were eompelled to lay in a ftill supply 
of the smaller notes. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that wc found if diffinilt to in¬ 
vent proper stoW.agc for them alxait our 
persons ; and in their smaller circumstances, 
I have thins an^ opportunity of b.alanring the 
relativ^ adv.antages of a silver and pajar 
eiirreney, for in Lisbon I recollect it was 
with difficulty T could get home, weighed 
down as I was under a load of specie. 

n * * * V * 

We, in the mean time, went biisklyou 
with preparations for our fiist e.xpedition by 

■land. Having karned from Mr M -- . . that 

a gentlem.an of Draniin, who had been at 
Christiansand some time before, had left a 
eatiole behind him of which w’c might liave 
the loan, W'e secured it forthwith ; but found 
tb-d, as I.S the general fashion in Norway, 
it vould hold only one person. We there¬ 
fore piireliascd-anotlicr forlen pounds; and 
having been informed at the inn that two 
English gentlemen, one of w'liom could 
speak the Norse fluently, were going our 
way, wc embraced the ofi'er of joining theni. 
—In tiavelling here, the following armngc- 
ments ftust be m.adc previous to setting out. 
On the day before you mcau to commence 
yourjourney. you must di^iatch an rfl-ant- 
cojirier, c.alled in Norway by the less digi 
nified ni'^e of Fcr‘’hot, and with him a 
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list of the stages on your route, and an or¬ 
der to have horses waiting at each of them 
>t a certain hour. This precaution is ftn- 
dertd necessary from the mode in which the 
whole system of posting is conductei^ In 
a country where therrfis not much thorough-, 
fare, and o? course not much temptation to 
tile fiill supply of this department, it would 
be too great a risk to leave it to the ordi¬ 
nary course of trade; and as tjje govern¬ 
ment lias luckily ample powers licre, the 
farmers have been laid uniler tlie burden Vf 
furnisliing horses in turn for travellers. 
They often live, however, at a disUnce of 
ten miles from the stations, and the duty 
of the foreboot is therefore to take care 
that the horses are ready when the traveller 
comes up. He should, however, be despatch¬ 
ed eight and forty .hours before, for eacli 
foi'cboot travels one stage only, and dclii^rs 
over the list to anotlicr of his brethren, who 
ar not always a horse at hand; and m 
this way, even with all our care, \vc often 
treaded upon the heels of our forerunner, 
losing, of course, the advantages which wo 
should have derived from him. You must al¬ 
ways take tile precaution, too, of ordering 
breakfast, dinner, A.c. to be ready at a 
particular place and time. T!ie cxpciiee of 
posting IS two dollars per Norwegian mile, 
which IS equal to seven linghsh miles ; and 
tlic value of the dollar, at the present rate 
of exchange, being about sixpence Sterling, 
you will see widiout much arithmetic, tliat 
the expcncc is not great. A double charge 
is however made for the first stage from tlie 
towns; and three dollars arc paid wheie 
there are fixed .stations, tliat is, whure^iorscs 
are kcjit constantly in readiness. The al¬ 
lowance to tlie man who accompanies the 
tr.ivcllcr for the purpose of taking Iiack the 
horse, is’ .still moie moderate, being only 
one maik, the si.xdi part of a dollar; or 
os things arc at pre-.ent, one penny Ster¬ 
ling. 

Having learned all these, and otlier more 
tririingiffjfticulars,—such as, that it was the 
invariable practice in Norway to ride rapidly 
down hill,—that we would be iinjicdcxi by 
many g^s, but no toll bars, &c—-.we left 
Christiansand early in the morning, and 
formed a-pllrty which might have facM a 
brace of bears. ' Our new acquaintance 
were on liorseback, and each man of us had 
an attendant also mounted. At the end of 
tlie tburtli stage we overtook our foreboot, 
a^d were informed that we must wait three 
hours for liorses. Tills was too much for 
our p-iiticnce, and as we were luckily at a 
sea.port, wc matle inquiry lor a boat, and 
found one whic^ transported us tq .i^ren. 
‘4ahl, where we were to remain tor the 
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night. It is worthy of remark in passing, 
that in this .ind similar instances, we I'ouna 
tlie expence oi water carnage in this coun¬ 
try about double tli.Ht by land. 

The iim at Areiidalil proved a wretchjd 
one ; and three eggs and as many nioutlifuls 
of meat tor four liun^ry travellers, formed 
but a sorry supper even when eked out with 
bread and butter, ft was, liowev er, a good 
prepaMtuiu for our next d.iy’s dinner at Uo ■, 
where w'e could get nothing liut ti.ibriic and 
'■OK/ ipdk; tjie fl.tbroe being a sort of bread 
made of barley, husks and all, anil the 
milk ill a curdled state. Tin, fare is, 
however, to the people themselves, a luxury 
compared with wliac they were foici-J 
to live upon at some periods of the w;ii, 
and m particular dining tlie blockade by the 
Uritish. The supplies afforded by tlieir nar¬ 
row pi lins arj sc.inty in tlie extreme, iiiid 
tliey weie cumpelled to grind the bark ol 
trees, and other similar substances, and iiu.x 
them with their food. We were detain¬ 
ed at llof, also, by the want ot horses, and 
in begmlmg the time by a walk along an 
arm of the sea which sti etches up here, wo 
observed some fishing boats, one of which 
rowed to land. Taught by experience, and 
fartlier prompted by the infurm.itioii that, 
our quarters tor the night were not superior 
to the inn at Koii, we resolved to l.iy in a 
stock of fish, and iniulc use, accordingly, of 
the few words we liad picked up, assisted 
by the natural language of sigi^s. A single 
mackerel was, however, the poor man’s 
whole cargo, and that we purchased. It 
was half atler si'x before we could get .away 
from Koc, .md on arriving about nine at the 
station for tlie> niglit, aliuiMt perislied with 
cold, (for the niglits at this season are colder, 
tiioiigh the days are fully warmer than witli 
you), found the place of entertainment 
to be a mere hovel. It consisted, like the 
Scotch Cottages, of two apartments, joiiuid 
by a leiiby. The kitchen was, as usual, 
till more comfortable one, displaying a bluz- 
ing file, and a family party at their supper 
of potatoes and siJt. Our fish was pio- 
duced, and boiled without delay, and, with 
tlie tulduion of butter and p.>tutues, made 
a tolerable supper. Tlie children formed in 
line, .and .stared at us for half an liuur 
without mercy ; and we soon found more 
th.iii the house to remind us of old Scot¬ 
land. We plumivl our.sclves, therefore, 
greatly on our Foresight in having pruiiided 
ourselves with sheets of A'//«//w/,y, which, to- 
gctlier with our clo.iks, wc subslitutcei for, 
tlie suspicious .bodtling of a Norwegian 
cabin. , 

In next day’s journey we liad also one 
sta;c by water, fr.OH atat-li-lie to H.-lgt- 

F. 
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Tocn. At Eaurvig, where we stopped 
for the niKlit, the inn was so haJidsomc a 
liou'^e, tlsit we aftiwlly thought our attend- 
ani I'. ido a mi:-takc ; but tlie landlord 


Rike I had the powers of a Scott to describe. 
Reins, however, as you well know, totally 
doaftiute (>f these, I can only pretend u; 
tell you of wliat objects the scenery was 


conijiu 111 the <l(ior,^coiivinceil us in good made up, leaving you to group thena ac- 
h'ni.d''!' that It w:i.s no castle, but an inn ; cording to your own imagination. Iherc 


aii'I wc weie glad to tint! that tl’.i entertain- 
inent dill not do discredit to its appear¬ 
ance. • 

At the first stJge-lutuse I'cxi r’lcrning, wc 
were .sii;prised to tind four liorses in riadt- 
nes.s for us in phw of ilie two which wc had 
ordered ;■ *or our f dr itthins indacotiainlaiiccf, 
hto; r.ow left u.. ’i Iw Itin r, or a:, he L called, 
th ’ Si.'., 11 .(stihf, iii-i-i. d on our paying for 
llicthur, I'htiUcr V.c to, k ihi.ii orniit; ,isl!ie 
Lr ; . 101 , hi ‘aid, h.iii given oidcr.e for them. 
We Were as rcwdiitc in rifusing to pay for 
nior? th.rn two ; so :i man seined Iiold of 
eacii of the Iiorsei whiili iiad*becn alieady 
atlaehcil to our caiioles, and w'c seated our¬ 
selves, .-nolly to await the issue of tlusadvcn- 
luic. 1 bavc often notii cd, that if a country 
lias become noted for any good or for any 
bad ipiality or cusinm, real or imaginary, 
an individual of it, wlieii nbioid, does loery 
tiling in his power, how coniia.y .seeviT ihi.; 
exertion m ly be to his own ehiiraetcr. to 
shew himself pi>ssess''(l of the one. and de¬ 
void of the other. Tlius I have wil:i'''S.crt 
a Scotchniau, in Kngl.inil, turn in) hr nose 
at dirtiness whnh lus I'inch'-h fuend did not 
perceive. And thus lou have just now 
seen me, wlio am the most pcacetul ami easy 
to bo mirealed of mortals, se.iteil witli my 
arms across, deteiminiv! to shew an Knghsh 
spirit, whicli no jialtry Norwegian StJiciis- 
caffer .should be able to impose upon, or tire 
out. It is inugissible to sajs how long tliii 
contest might have lasted, li.id not a gentle¬ 
man drove up in a caviole, and acted as 
umpire between the partie.s. Having dis- 
eovoreil (hat wc were KngliBhinen, he ad- 
ilrcsscd Us in our own language, and ad¬ 
vised ns to pay the demand, which .■*uouiit- 
cd only to a few shillings, as the indi.stinct- 
ncss of the oi'ler, he said, had ceitainly 
given tlie horsc-hiter some reason to iii.sist 
on it. AVp accordingly agreed !o do so, and 
finding that our new aocjiininlance w.is t^oing 
tlie same woiy with oiirselve.s, wc piiiied 
company, and from that monr.nt all our 
ditriCTiltich were at an end, Mr H. wc 
found, was a native of Courland, ;md .spoke 
^all the languages of Kunipc. He 
Veiled a great deal, And knew all its 
fh modes ; and was, moreover, a very 
Sant eompinion. We thought out»elvcs 
h,appy, therefore, in the prospect of 
ilg him for a companion the wholp way to 
|ia, to which place he wa« al-o going. 

: ^1 these little incidents, we were 
j through one of tlie m^sl romantic 
fees of Norway, wlikh I wi<h for yuut 



cording to your own'niniagination. There 
‘were lofty hill., then, and imufmsc forests 
of pine, a.'d huge rocks clotlied with trees, 
whu'li nodded one aliove another to the very 
summit, and wide-spreading lakes, on whose 
still brsorii the.se were reficcted. Hn a nean.r 
.Tppro.i'h to this town, however, (he .scenery 
a..-a’u;s a milder ca-t, ami the views be 
khuc v’ il miylii-re he called cxtcn.dve, 
over a ihuter and more cuhivaied couutiy. 
To U-. however, accusromed ns W'e liavc 
been lt> plains much iiic-v fertile tiic.n tliosc 
around Dr.imin, -this was not an mfcrisluv; 
change; hut our Norwegian frierJ-. were 
asl?MUsl’.rd that we should pnfer tlie whl- 
nevs of their hikes and mountains, to die 
more cliecrful aspect of their pkiins. . 

We airivcd liero a few (bays ago, ou^t I 
niurt ineiitiun, in passing, that you will not 
(iiul Dram or Dramin, (for it is ,s])elt;uul 
])niriounecii both ways), in your map or 
g.i,:ettcer; for it in f;wt is a sort ot slump 
name given to Stromsoe, Tungcn, and Brag- 
eiiias, three towns situate on the River 
Du’iii, The conjunct town is not very 
large, and the piineipal thing for wliith we 
wiil recollect It, is tlie veij' griMt hospitality 
shewn to us by some of its inhabitant','. 
'J'he d.iy after we airivcd, while strolling 
in a chiireh-)ard, listening to all oigan, 
wc were accosted by a gentleman, whom 
we reeollei t'.-d to have been C'lsualiy in- 
troilutf'd to ill I.eith, on the ive of our 
sailing. Hr invited iis to his house ; made 
ofUr to us, in tlie most pressing manner, of 
the use of las horses, c.irriage, &c.; formed 
parties tor the |)urposc of shewing us the 
country ; and, in short, could not have been 
more atteiitr,e lo us though we had beeh 
the eon.s- of lus best bcnciaaor or oldest 
ti lend. 

V'ou may have noticed, that I .''.tfite my 
letter on Sunday, mid will proliably wi.sli 
to know how it is ob-served in Norway; foi 
I have generally found, that Scotsmen 
consider, and perhaps willi reason, the mode 
III v^hieh ilmt day is kept as a test of the 
lehguius, and cousvipiently of the mor.d 
eliuactir of the people at I.irgc. On tliia 
subject i can talk from what 1 have .scon 
merely, .inU as I I'ave only been one Sun¬ 
day m tins country, you will readily U'- 
licvc tliat my experience has not been great. 
I haveyust now, however, ohservej^ some 
parties passing to the theatre, and I am 
niticli gfraid, therefore, that onr sttunch 
Presbyterian principles arc hot much kiiowif 
here. Tkctruth is, tliat ilicloiig conneit'o’i 
with ilenmarlc has made the Norwegians 
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. more loose in their religious principles, tlian, 
fudging I'roni the genius of the people, t^^ey 
•oiiUl probably otherwise have been. The 
Swedes, I have been repeatedly told, re¬ 
semble more than aiw of the continental 
nations, the Scotcli in fiieir religious habits ; 
and it reinaftis to be seen, whether Uieir 
new fellow-subjects will profit by their ex¬ 
ample. Tlie cliurches seem however well 
attended, but lliere, as in tlicir otlU'i pub¬ 
lic assemblies, the sexes sit siparutely, giy 
ing to them the air of a Quaker’s meet¬ 
ing. They laid also a eunous p actiec 
in the duirclies W'here we were, and we 
are told it is a gener.d one; the eleiey. 
man, however destitute of e.t,-, has to suig 
.solo, and, in one ease, we found it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to hiepour "i.u'i(y at the 
wretehctl sounds whiili he prodmed. Y.^i 
of course know, tliat the e-tah'lished form 
^ of rehgion in Norway is the l.uther.m ; and 
thetv are few or no Sectanaiis in those 
places where we have been. 

4 > f ii 

C/ii'u/ia'iiu* Si'iit. 10. 1H18. 

1 nieiifioiied to you formerly; iliat on.' of 
onr caiioles was the projuniy of a gciiile- 
luan in Iframin, and W'e h.ul aiiordmgly to 
leave it there. Tlic oiler of our new f'l lend, 
-Mr H. for a se.u in his’, wliieh hapjieuetl 
to be a double one, was ibercfore very ac¬ 
ceptable, as we ,would have found some 
difficulty in getting one to hue or pur¬ 
chase iu that town. 

'I’he country fiom nr.amin to (’hiistunia 
is very much like wh it we bait -.-.icu o\| ap¬ 
proaching the former, only more cultivuted. 
'file ajinearaiice of tJie capital of Norw.iy 
I- not very sful.ing. 'I'lie c.istJe is alnuist 
the only (.onspiiuoiis o!)|eet, and even it, 
as its situation is not «ery elevated, Il.is no¬ 
thing remarkiible in its.i pu't. One only 
of' die chmclics has am thin,; (Ksep'ing the 
name of a steeple, .iiid it i,,ahts no grc.it 
lilturc at a. dislaiiec. 

Mr ItTneoiunicnded us to Scow’s hnltl, 
tor a name sounding like tin."!, f<»r 1 iie dge 
rnystlf for the .spelling of none of the names 
or wotds), informing us, by \vay of mdiu,c- 
ment, (hat it wa.s there tliut th.i Diet tor 
r.'preselltatiVC bodywliind every day. Jsvtii 
v.’iihout this e.xcilcinent to our cxpucla- 
lioiis, however, we should have been disap- 
poiiiUd at the appearance of tiie j'Jue. It 
v.asjjioorly furnnhed; every Hung had an 
uiitomfortabh' and even dirty au; and 
our landkdy, a dis;gu.stujg-looking wo nan, 
nmiiuhd ns of one of ficldmg's heroines 
of that, or.ler, with her .iiuis reclining on 
hij over-grown laidy like large pieiics bf 
f - fuw V.eef. , 

/In tl'p mnriuMg after our arrival,^wc 
tlel' • ‘1 i.ur htuvs !o the Briti.-li cojlsid, 


the only introduction we had in Christiani i; 
but his pohtc attention quickly brought us 
acquainted wi\h many of the hcspn.ible 
sons of Norway, so that invitatloii pres.scd 
on the heels of invit.i.ion, and we hui^: 
had n joyous time of it dining our stay here, 
laifiiig hardly timed oace at our hotel since 
our arriv.il.—'I'he ei.kit.un'ueiit.s lu -Sor- 
way aie eunihieted m a vv.iy sou ewhat dif- 
feienc from ours. In liie liisl place, the 
hour IS a gicat deal eailici, two being a 
very genei.il,* .itid tnree a very lashion.ible 
oni> lor iiuiner. When the ;;uc.sis arrive, 
they lin.’i .i huicli, coiMsting elm-fly of 
bie.id. eii i-.e, ami ‘imits, laid out m the 
h.ill, .1 id. of thii diey aie expected to [i.ir- 
takc, lenviver m ar it may be to the ■ o-ac 
of dinner. Indeed, go into a housi Rheii 
you will in N'litw.iy, wliether uiimciii..lely 
bdine or untmiliately alter a meal, ami 
you siiall still have soiiielliing eabible placed 
before you. 'J'o keep by the tlinner, hov, ever; 
it 1 ) se.ved by oni disii at .it a time, with 
a eonsiderable pause between ; and as you 
arc exjK ft- d to cat of every di.-.h, a little caiu> 
tion is necessary jn tile outset. Wmo w 
what is ge-ii'r.dly dr.ink in Norway, anil 
(lai'ct IS liic Kind most in use ; but us it is 
not tlie best t^uit tiiuks its way iiere, F 
am acroully tired of diat relebratcd li¬ 
quor. 'I’ea and toflet, as usual, dose the 
scene; the foniier, liowever, being, when 
infused, known by the name of lea vaii 
or lea-water, an appelkition which ap¬ 
plies adiuuably to tiie dilution which thq 
iNoi'wegiatis prefer ; and which wc biU.-helS||k> 
wiil think would apjdy equally well to laf- 
Inveiage picsented at the niostof our owii 

tea-drinkmg p.irties_I had* almost forgot 

to mention, that our arrival was formally 
annoiiiircil in the (lazettc. 

Had we been fortunate enough to have 
been in Chrisikmia two or three vveek.s 
soiiiiiT, We should have seen tlie court, and 
p.irt.iken*of the amusements to which its pre- 
sciite g.-.vc rise. 'I’he King w.u,then on his 
way to DronUicim for the purpose ol‘being 
iioivutd, and as the coronation took place 
during our stay in the capital, we witnessed 
the Kjoicings consequent on tliat event. 
'I'here wai. a general illumination, but it 
ir'.idc a [Kjor .ijipiar.inee to one who has 
such exhibilioiH in l.undon and htlinbiirgh. 
W’e lent a hand in arranging the lights in 
tlic Consul’s w'lqilows, and had the sati^- 
f.ic-tion to see them cut a very conspicuous 
tig ore. 

'tlicrc vvas a public dinner, to wliieh we 
did not lind it convenient to go ; but wc 
met w ith'a veiy pleasant party at the public 
table ol our hotel. After dinner, the health 
of the King of Gre.it Bnt.im was given with 
every mark of rcqiect, and wc were even 
requested to favq|.tr Aiaoiuj'V’n, by si’Jging 
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our natinn^I lamn, wlti.-h I-, yon 

know, was well qualified, to indulge them 
in. Sojiu: of the NorwegiSns, in return, 
^truck up that of their country ; the air is 
1 very tine one, and they enter witli enthu¬ 
siasm into tl\e bentlnients; but these I have « 
not yet liJid traii.slattyl to me. A gre-at n^ny 
other songs were sung by individyals of both 
nations; a variety of toasts were given, and 
the evening wa.s spent in the inmost hilarity. 
We have indee,d uniformly found the people 
here very partial to tlie Hrilish ; and rjuite 
disposed to ab.-iolre the people of England 
from blame for tiff’ wrongs winch they can¬ 
not help tlnnking tliey have sutl’erid. 

We went to the tlieatic in the evening, 
And saw a comedy pei formed ; but &s vi*e 
are ignorant of the language, you will easily 
believe it to liave been mui^i the .same to us 
as a pantomime, with tins difleienee, tlmt 
it WHS without those helps to tlie sja'ctator 
whieli are generally to be found in real 
pantomimes. Tlie the.itres all over Norway 
are private ones, the performers being in 
gcneial the merchants, and their wives and 
daughters. As far as our experitnee went, 
the audiences are also nioie select than in 
other eoimlric.s, for at f:hristuins.md no 
foreigner is admitted ; and at Drainin and 
Christi.mi.i none but rlie ])voprietors, or those 
to whom they may choose to give tickets, 
eKrept upon public occasions, wlien the 
doors are open to all who are willing to pay, ■ 
and when the proceeds are given to some 
charitable instiiution. Like all other pri¬ 
vate theatres, those m Norway arc devoid 
of much of the trick, which adds so grc-atly 
to the interest of the piece ; the scenery, lor 
example, is ifot so good, and ihe dresses are 
more like those of ordinary life. '1 he au¬ 
dience is arranged in a curious way; die 
whole seats in the pit, .and die front of the 
boxes, being occupied by the Ldics, while 
the gendemen must be contented with a 
station in the passagis. * 

After the play we went to .1 splendid ball 
and supper, at which all die beauty and 
fashion of rhristi.uii'i were of course to be 
found. In the ball-room country-dances 
and wali/ing wire wh.-’.t chiefly prev.ukd; 
and as they were ofttii mixed up together, 
who could not waltz, were loreed to re¬ 
connoitre lielbre we could enga;;;e partners ; 
and :ls we in this way alw.i}.s found oiir- 
ijtlves at the bottom of^he dance, and us 
we were bi suits, from the ftshion of our 
dress, a little p.Hiticul.ir in our appo.arancc, 
we weie not tuiipted to make m-iji’' exhibi- 
tiiihs. Hotli ladies and gmtlenien dunce 
rimarkally well; the walizing In partku- 
bir is beaiUii'ul, and [ am ^nre i shall never 
zft.un be .itde to abide die aukv-.n-d eapering 
jUiid sprawling known iu Kildihurgh by that 
ijiacso. In some qf ^ha 'aedts tf a ball¬ 


room, however, they are far behind ns ; for 
example, the sexes keep jronderfidly dis- 
tiffct, so much so, that the gendemen tjp 
not even hand their partners to a seat When 
the jance has finished, but turn upon their 
hud, and leave tliermto shift tor themsclves- 
Biit at supper this is carried t* a still more 
ridiculous excess, for the liHUes and genUe- 
nien actually sit in difl'erent rooms. On the 
jiresent occasion .some few of the latter, pos.^ 
sfssed of more gallantry or more impudeiicjj^ 
flian their neighbours, did indeed manage ' 
to get seats at the ladies’ table,—our friend 

I- among the restand I was a little 

chagrined to Team afietwarils, that they had 
been regaled with Uoek and Champaigne, 
while we liad to .content ourselves with Cla¬ 
ret, and other kitchen wines. 

< )ne of the first objects of curiosity to us, 
was the Piet, orrepresentativebody,—^jiart of 
the new Constitution which llernadottc lia-. 
given to the Norwegians. The room of 
meeting is not unlike our l'’rce-i\l.isons 
Hall 111 Kdiuburgh, only not nearly so 
hand..omc. There is a gallery for strang¬ 
ers. entering by a stair, whicli, without pre¬ 
vious information, you would think might 
had to a liay-lol’t. Nor is the appearance 
of the members such as to carry your ideas 
far beyond it, for they are for the most part 
nien accustomed to farm little properties 
of their own, and who, having been sud¬ 
denly transplanted to anuUier spot,’•look a 
great deid the worse for die cliange. I'htir 
dresses, I presume, were the .same tliat they 
hail been anustonied to wear at home; f 
cannot think, at least, lliat corduroy jack- 
ctsf with coarse .stockings, drawn up over 
the knees of their breeclies, can form any 
part of the official dress, and more than 
one in this co.stuine were pointed out to us 
as members, 'f he question wbkh we heard 
partly di.scussed m the Diet, related to the 
propriety of establishing a packet to coui- 
munieuto ihreeliy with England, in place 
of the mail whieli goes round by Gotten- 
burgh. Ihere was of course v‘‘ry tiitlo 
eloquence displayed; the most of those who 
delivered their sentiment.s on Uie question, 
did so from a paper which ihty held in one 
Imnd, the otlicr being pushed as far as pos¬ 
sible into tlieir pockets ; and to us at least, 
there seemed a great deal of monotony and 

dullness in almost all tlicir speeches_Wh.it 

the precise natuie of the constitution is, I 
am not prtp.ired to say, but from all that 
v«'e t.ui learn, it has all the external ft.irnis 
ot great freedom. Thus’, I am told, that 
thelb IS the nearest thing to unwersal suf¬ 
frage. Every act also must originate in the 
l)ie|, and though it i^ submitted for the 
king’s sanction before it passes into a i. 
]w^ha1^ not c\en an absolute negative ; for, it' 
he refuse Ills .v-ent, flie act is again Jenat- 
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al by the representative Itixly, and though 
the kinR should a^ain refuse, if the Diet 
Jpersist in approving of it, it passes witlkiut 
tile royal autliunty into u law. If my in¬ 
formation Ls correct, these are great^privi- 
legcs; but I shre\/d!y suspect they ari^ 
more appafent than real, and that it is, 
after all, the Diet, and not the king, that 
is the puppet. The representativt-s, after 
they are chosen, meet together in one bwly, 
mid divide thcniselvcs. but by what lules I 
know not, into two houses, whtch aftbr- 
wards meet separately ; and all bills must 
be discussed and ajiproved by botli before 
being submitted for the roval iisscnt. I am 
not sure whctlier the nobility have any dis¬ 
tinct share in the Legislation, but this is, 
at any rate, not of much conscijiience, as in 
Norway the nobles arc few in miinber, and 
tiicse almost all merchants', having tlu]s*the 
same interests with the great mass of the 
middling ranks. He this as it may, how’- 
uver, tlic Diet is not at all popular a- 
mong the well-informed classes, who tliiiik 
the representatives imicli litter for regula- 
ling their own little ailairs, than tliose of 
the nation ; and tlie king seems thus very 
favourably situated, for he h.as increased his 
popularity, by shewing his desire to please 
his new subjects in the gift of a constitu¬ 
tion ; and lie will please them yet again, 
when he ukes back wliat he has given. I 
tiWbt felt before so strongly the justice of 
the remark, Tliat a constitution, to be a 
good one, must grow gradmdly, and assi¬ 
milate itself imperceptibly to the character 
and circumstances of the people. The fact 
with regard to Norway, seems to ic, that 
they have been too long accustomed to a 
mild monarchictil government, to care much 
about the outward form of a popular re¬ 
presentation. From all I can learn, tlic 
Danish government is beloved by sdl its 
■ subjects, and was very nuicli so in Nor¬ 
way; uiul tliougli there i,s not much love 
lost between the Norwegians and tlte 
TIernadotte ha- succeeded in making 
himself popular wherever he has appeared 
personally; so that it is to be hoped ihe 
nations will gnuhially assimilate, as the 
Scotch and liiiglish have done; and like 
theni, form a kingdom united in slientijtli 
tfnd mind, for which their situation stems 
naturally to have iiiteiided them. 

* * * V- ‘ 
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Tope. 

'9’’ * ♦ 

it ttE questioT'. whether Pope was a p>ct, 

I'" l-aidly ye» our. i"*i!td, and -s hardly 


worth settling; for if he was not a greit 
^wet, lie uui-t have been a great jirost wni- 
cr, that is, I'^t was a great ivriter of some 
sort. He was a man of e\.(iuisite faculties, 
and of the most refined taste; and as he 
chose \ersc, (the most obvious distinetfon of 
poetry), tus the \chicle to cvpriss liis ideas, 
ho has generally paslW for a poet, and a 
good oiKW If, indeed, by a great poet, we 
nieaii one who gives the utmost gt.mdcur 
to our amceptions of nature, or the utmost 
force to thejpassions of the heart. Pope was 
not in tins sense a great poet, for the bent, 
the characteristic powtif of his mind, lay 
the clean contrary way ; namely, in repre¬ 
senting things as they appear to the uuht- 
fercat observer, stripped of prejudice and 
p.issioii, as in hts Critical Kssays ; or in rc- 
prcsi iitiiig tlicm in the most contemptibk'! 
and insignifiwant point of view, us in liis 
Satiics; or in ilotliing tlic hltlc with mock 
dignity, ;is in his poems of f;mcy ; or iii 
tuioriiing the trivial incidents and familiar 
relations of life witli tlie utmost elegance of 
expression, and all the lluttcriiig illusions of 
friendship or self-love, as in his F'pistles. 
lie was not then distinguished as it poet of 
hifly enthusmsm, of strong imagination, 
with a p.u>sioiiatc sense of the beauties of 
nature, or a sleep insight into tlic workings 
of the he.art; but be was a wit and a critic, 
a man of sense, of observation, awl llic 
world, with a keen relish for tlie elegancies 
of art, or of nature when embellished by 
art, a quick tiift for the propriety of thought 
and maimers, as established by the form.", 
and customs of society, a rciinetl sympathy 
with the sentiments and Iiahitiidcs of hu¬ 
man life, as, he felt theiu within the litth 
circle of bis family and friends. He was, 
ill a vvtwd, tlie ]H)et, nut of nature, but of 
art; he .saw nature only dres.sed by art; Iw 
judged of lieauty by fas) lion ; he sought for 
trutli. Ill the opinion of the world ; he 
judgtj^l of the leelings of otlicrs by his own. 
The capacious soul of Shakespeare had an 
intuitive and mighty sympathy with wliat- 
ever could enter into tlio heart of man in 
all jiosiible eircumstances ; Pope luol an 
t\<act knot^ledge of all that he himself lovc>J 
or hated, wished or wanted. Milton has 
winged his daring flight from heaven to 
earth, through Chaos and Old Night; 
PojKi’s muse never wandered with safety, 
but from his library to his grotto, or from 
hLs giolio in*) his library back again* Ihs 
mind dw<.^g|j|h greater pleasure on bl¬ 
own the garden of Fdeii 

he could faultless wholc-len^li 

mirqir thsiHBBRed his own person, bi'tttr 
than the .siflooth surface of the lake tliar u- 
flccts the face of he.iven ; u piece of cu' 
glas.s, o^a pair of paste lmi.khs, with niori' 
brilliance and eftlct, than a thuus.^nd ihv - 
dro^w glitte.i-.ig ift the *511. Mg wimlU i;' 
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iiioi-p Ai’lyhtcd witii a patent lamp, than 
with “ tl'f )) I'c h-H!\ of (’yntJua’i brow,” 
that ti’K il-.' with iti soft^siliint lustre, 
ilia* ti-.‘.'Ml-, tluiiujih tlie coitago window, 
and ihi-.'.s the witrhful tnariiicr on the 
In ‘.hort, he was the jKwt of 
jiinivrihiv, and of nohslu'il life. That 
w/iuh was liparest to'Inm, war, the greatest, 
'I'he fis'iion of the day bore swa^ in Ins 
iiiind •/! ;r the imniiitahle laws of n,itiuc. 
He piuftrrerl flie artificial to the natuial in 
extiinal object^, becaiiac hi. bad a sUonoei 
f li'jw-t'eelin,; with flic self-love of toe 
ji-ioker or propro'i'ir #f a ,gewgaw, than aJ- 
iniiHiii n of dii.t wlinh wi's ii.terf-C'iiii to 
all loiii.k.i'd. He |ir'feiied Ihe arUecial 
to tl,i natural in beiaii'ie the m- 

volui ' r, 'o'd 11 . .tl d.ifng impoKe, if (he 
I'l.c, Imriiitl hiiii oiv.'iv vvidi il 1,'ice .*iid 
veiieiiie.'K’c with nliicii he t'.uTJ not giap" 
pi.-; wlule hr couhl tnlle v.ill’i (he r.oi.veii. 
tioilal ii'lil an]na!i>'i,il lo itnf slii'iens at will, 
laugh nt ov ailpiiri, put li’/m on oi oil' M o 
.1 in:iM]iiCKtth-',h< 'is, utaKe nvnli or i'.tlle oi 
t’leoi, i",ihih;e cbei.i for a longer o ■ a thoii- 
iT ti; e, a.s lie pi. and ; and b.jc.iU'.e, vcIiiIl 
tlirv imoi;..'d li., f.imy, .iiul ei.cnivti lus 
ingeinnty, tii.;y iivv>- ence thsluibid In, 
vanity, hi, lev’ifj', nr ’iiuliileienee. Jhs 
ininii vvii, the anUtlieo., v>! Sticngth and 
grandeur; its power wa, the power of in- 
diHerenee. He had none of ilio eiithni.ia.sin 
of poetiy ; he was in poetry wluit Ihctstep- 
tic is in lel'oioii. 


tJOI-DSMITn. 


The prmeijia! name of the period we are 
iiow eome to, is ^liat of (hikhanith, than 
aliieh few names stand higher or tairer in 
the annals of modern literature. One should 
iiave his own pen to describe him as he 
ought to be devseribed ; amiable, various, 
and lil.inJ, with careless inimitable graec, 
touching on every kind of cxcelleiicc with 
manners inistiidtcd, hut a gentle Iieart, per¬ 
forming iHiKiides of skill fioin pure hajipi- 
ncss of iiafiirc^ and whose greatest fault 
was ignorance of his own worth. As a 
poet, he is the most flowing ai.d elegant .if 
our versifiers since Pope, with traits of art- 
less n.itiire wdiich Pope laid not, and with 
peculiar felicity in the turns upon words, 
which he coiisianlly repeated with delight¬ 
ful i dl'ct; tu'.'h #s — 


lli-j lot, thougli 


He sees iliat little lot 

^ • « 

“ .And turn’d and hr 
look again. 



As a novdli.st, his Vicar of 'IVakcficld lia.s 
l..iraicd all Fuiopc: What readej is there 
" the rwilKcd woild, v>hojs not the belter 


for the story of the Washes, whiih the 
worthy Dr Primrose detntdished so delibe- 
latc^' witli tlie poker—for the knowledgej 
of tlie Guinea, which the Miss Primrosce 
kept ijj'iCf.arged in their pockets—the ad- 
jcTiturfc OI the Picture Af the Vicar’s fam»ly, 
which could not be got into.the house—.and 
that of tl 0 Flaniborough family, all painted 
with oranges in their hands—or for the 
story of the of Shagreen Spectacles, 
arjif '-he Cosmogony ? 

As e- uiic writer, h.s Tony Lumpkin 
draws forth new powers from Mr Liston’s 
fac.'. 'I’liat alone is praise enough for it. 
Foot OoldMiiith ! how happy he has made 
others! how unhappy he was in himself! 

He ntv-r had ine pleasure of reading his 
own works : he laid only tlie satisfaction of 
gi oo-ri'iuirtdly relieving the necessities of 
oth-^fs, and the con-solation of bring huriu-sed 
(.1 death wiih his own. He is the most 
anmsiiig and interesting penson, in one of ' 
the most amusing and interesting Iwok'- m 
tile world, Roswell’s Life of .lohnson. His 
pofa II-u,loured coat shall always bloom in 
U.isA'eir.s wrilings, and his fajiic .“^uivive in 
Ills own 1 His gemus was a mixiure of 
ougi'Mlily and mutation; lie could do uci- 
fhing without some miidel before him, and 
he could copy nothing tliat he did nist adorn 
wjt|i til.! gracL, of Ins own mind, .’vlmost 
all (lie l.attei part of the Vicar of Waktt^^^ 
and a groat deal ot the former, is taken flint 
.los.-'ph Andrews; but the cSrcimistances I 
haye mentioned above are not. 

Scott. 

Walirr Scott *i.. the most popular of all 
the pofct!- of the piescnt day, and deservedly 
^ 1 , He describes iliat which i, most easily 
anil gener.-illy un(ier>.tood, with more viva¬ 
city and elli'ct tlian any hwly else. 'He lias 
no excellencies either of a lofty or recondite 
kind, which lie beyond tlio reach of the - 
most ordinary c,apiiciiy to find out; but he 
has all the good iiujlitics which all the world 
agree to undcrst.oid. His style is wJ'-y 
tiowiiig, and transjiarciit; his .sentiments, of 
which his style is an easy and natural ine- 
tlmin, are lonmion to him with liis readers. 

He has none of Mr M'ordswortli’s idiosyn- 
cracy. * He diHl'rs from his readers only in 
a greater range of knowledge and facility of 
expre.-sinn. His poetry belongs to the class 
of imi»t)iisalo> i piietry. It has neither 
depllr, liciglit, nor breadth in it; neither 
unconimon .strength, or uncommon refine- i> 
ment of thovight, sentiment, or langmige. 
ltha» noi oiigmality. Rut if this avtlior 
has no research, mi irjoving power in his 
own brps^ he relics witli the greater safety 
and success on the force of his subject. 'He ^ 
selects a^tofy such as is sure to please, full 
cf incidents, chaiartcrs, peculiar manners. 
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rostuinc, and scenery; and he tells it in a 
way that can offend no one. He never 
jixarU's or d'sappoitXs yen. lie is coniffju- 
nkathe and frarrnlous; hut he is not his 
own hero. He never ohtrud’S hiin^f on 
your notice, to prevrt/t yoiir seeing the 
jert. Whak passes in tlic poem pit-sscs much 
as it would h.ave done in reality. The au¬ 
thor has little or nothii'g to do with it. i'lr 
Scott has great intuitive power of faney, 
great vividness of pencil in placing exterurj 
objecis end events Ijcfore the eye. I'lie 
force of his miiid is picturesque rather than 
moral. He gives more of the features of 
nature than the soul of passion. He con¬ 
veys the distinct outlines, and v isihle chan;: s 
Iti tlieir ou'wiud objects, rather than “ their 
mental consequences.” He is very inferior 
to Lord Byron in intensp passion, to Moore 
in delightful fancy, to Mr Wordsworth *ln 
ptofouivl bCtUiment; but he has more pic- 
tnrcsq.’e jKiwer than any of them ; that is, 
he ]iiaces the objects themselves about which 
they might feel and think, in a much more 
striking point of view, with greater variety 
of dresiS and .attitude, and witli more local 
tiulh of rolouitng. His imagPry is j^tliic 
and grotesque. I'he manncis and actions 
have tilt interest aini curiosity belonging to 
a wild country and a disian*’ period of time, 
h'cw descriptions htive a more complete rea- 
more striking .appearance of life and 
raHK, than that ot the warriors of the 
Lady of the La!b;, who start uji at the com¬ 
mand of Bhodenc I>hu, from their conceal¬ 
ment under the tein, and disappear ugiiiii 
in an instant. The Lay of the Last Min¬ 
strel, and Mamiion, are tliellrst, an# per¬ 


haps the best of his warks. T]ic Loblni- 
page, in the first of these, is a very intcust- 
ing and insi\y,itabk‘ little pcrstinage. In 
re.'i'iiag these {v'ctns, 1 roof, -s, I 'im a little 
tliseoi’e vlul in tun'.Mig4:ver te. p.ige t»i lifiJ 
lUr WcstJ'.irs pi-’lur-':, w', !i ..Utuvs seem 
ybe-w'v;;/,',. of I’le r. pr -^e O' d, with 

.ineieiit eoitUiie’.util a ih '.it'-ie I -'r. ’I’lii,-. 

may be a*i'oi'Ui>liir;-''it le Mr W e 1 ; but 
it IS not one to Walb, Reotr. '1 i-.e triiit: 
is, there is .i uodein in the nudsr of live 
antup: ie.'-;veb t.l oil Reoll’ i poetiC. 

It ,is lusOity or fiaditioii in nii'iiuerade. 
Not only tee cost of elfl wouls itol iin 'gcs 
is vv'orn olF with time, the sub-tiuiee is 
grown oemiiar.itu'cly light anil woithks-. 
’I'hc foiiiis -ire old and unejsmli; Imi the 
spirit is clfeiniii.ite and fiivol-ius. This is .i 
<V'liution froiy tile praise I Inise giseii to 
his pencil for e'cfrenie li!iv.lity, tlioiutli it 
has been no obstacle to its diawiiig-rooiii 
success. He has jiist hit tiie town between 
the lomar.tte and the fasliionable, and be¬ 
tween the two sernn-d all classes of le.iders 
on his side. In a word, I coiiesive that he 
is to the great pod what an eveellent niiiiiie 
is to a great actor. There is no deleiiiit- 
nate impre.s.sion left on the mind by re.uliii;., 
his poetry. It has no results. Tlie roiiiler 
uses up from the perusal witit n w image i 
and asioeiaiions, but he rem.iiiis the same 
man that he was before. A great mind is 
one that nMulds the niiiid of oiliei.s. Mr 
Scott has put the Border Minstrelsv, and 
scattered traditions of the eouiiiiy, into c.isy 
aiiiniaied verse. But the note • to bis poems 
.arc just as eiitertaii.iiig as the poems tlieni* 
selves ; .and Ijis poenib are only eiui itaining. 


LI E VI E W. 
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OP THK Lipk and WniT- 
iNosoF THE Honourable Alex¬ 
ander Fraser Tytler, Lord 

VVOODHOUSELF.E.' By tftC Rf,F. 
ARCtilliALD AU'iON, L. If B. 
F. R. S. L. cy L. Fioni the 'I'ran-^ 
snetions of the Roijal tSociety of 
Edinburgh. ConstahL Co. it- 
^ dinburgh, 1818 . 

Mr Alison may justTy be 
jtlaml in tlifc very first lankjol otir 
writers. * From his great sen- 
.sibility to all that i.s heantifull and 
|(.nd, and 1‘rorn the exquisite refine¬ 


ment of his taste, there is u ilch- 
cacy and mellowness in till his 
descriptions, wlu'ther of the softer 
set UPS of external nature, or of the 
peiitler all’cetions of iiiirnunity ; a 
teiulcrnes.s .and acutenes'i in his 
criticism ; autl an eic^ince and 
polish in hijf .style, that we woTiIf! 
in vain in tlic protluction." 

of any ot SK yniter. While we** 
thus gxprcssr^nir high tiise of 
Mr Alison’s merit as an .uithoi. 
we ate by no means hlind to 
his defeats. The same eoiifor- 
mution of irju’c!. to which we owe 
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all his beauties, has betrayed Mr 
Ahsoii into faults that are scarcely 
less characteristic of him than his 
W'ly peculiar OKccllencies. In all 
his works, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the'tho favourable light 
in which he places almost every 
thing that he describes ; with the 
importance he attaches to trifles ; 
with his paralogisms in higic ; ancl 
with those peciMharities of style, 
which unfit it entirely for direct 
narration or close reasoning. The 
enly passages in his works where 
these faults are not ohservahle, arc 
those in which he is deSeribirifr oh- 

O 

jects that are calculated to excite 
emotion. Such olijccts harmoniz¬ 
ing with the medium through which 
he views them, he secs them in 
their just proportions, and in their 
natural colours. In such ca.ses, ac¬ 
cordingly, his descriptions are faith¬ 
ful, though perhaps rather flatter¬ 
ing, copies of nature. But tlien he 
sees nothing else as it really is. 
One hue invests every thing he 
casts his eyes upon,— 

“ All glares alike without distinction gay.” 
Hence the fatiguing uniformity 
of his style. It has no flexi¬ 
bility. Wl!atever b6 the sub¬ 
ject, it is still the same ; and 
though it is exquisitely adapted to 
some particular measures, wc soon 
find that the compass is limited, 
and that there is no variety*in its 
tones.—-The effect of this same de¬ 
licacy of perception, and scnsibili- 
ty to the. beautiful, reaches farther 
than to his style. Wc think we 
can trace to it most of the weak¬ 
nesses or imperfections in his in¬ 
tellectual susceptibilities, to wliich 
^ve have alluded. We do not think 
nlr Alison destitute of graspof mind; 
mb the contrary, fnatt^^tfome of his 
more rapiil sketchc^^c arc inclin- 
ptl to believe that he is capithic of 
>^r ming just and enlarged views. 
Hpit in Ills extended discussions, 
^‘iper.e is almost uniformTy a want 


of connection among the several 
pa*is; they have no relation to 
each other; or if they have, it is 
not /he requisite one of premises 
#and conclusion, 'means and end. 
And the reason of this seems just 
to lie, that the particular atti actions 
of his mind' arc all to the most 
beautiful aspects of objects. He 
sacrifices the purpose for which he 
introduced thei;n, for the sake of 
dwelling upon their own individual 
loveliness; and for this forgets the 
conclusion he wants to establish, or 
the effect he wants to account for, or 
the impression he wants to pro- 
d lice. His arguments or topics 
must at first be suggested by these ; 
but the moment that tliey are sug¬ 
gested, he sees them no longer m 
the light in which they are favour- 
afile lor his purpose, but in that 
which affords the greatest delight 
to his own mind. lie presents 
them to us also in that light, and 
hence the dispropoitioncd Ici^th 
at which he dwells on sum^Plir- 
gumciits, and the rtital want of 
connection between others and tlie 
conclusion they arc inlioduccd to 
sup|K)i’t. After reading one of liis 
paragraphs or sections, we ofieii find 
that we can perceive no relation be¬ 
tween tile different objects that are 
presented to us. They do indeed 
most of (hem resemble one aiiotliec 
in this, that when viewed .singly, 
they produce a similar unpiession 
on the mind ;—hut indepciuicuy 
of this, they have no relation to 
each other.—In short, if his cu- 
loins hannonize, and if his atti¬ 
tudes are giaceful, Mr Alison cares 
little aliout his grouping. 

To the same cause we arc dis- 
jjosed to a.scribe a sluggishness in 
some of his intellectual puwei 
whic^l otheiwise indeed would be 
quite inexplicable. He has philo- 
sogliy, enough to know that every 
effect must have a cause, and Ik 
genA’afly attempts to assign one. 
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But when he thu» philosophises, 
he seems tq make no use of his 
,‘inemory, or his judgment, pis 
love for the beautiful makes him 
wish to explain the phenomeijon in 
the most interesiting manner, an<J 
he assigns to his imagination sole¬ 
ly, the charge of constructing such 
a tlicory. It is needless to add 
that his theory is beautiful; it 
is so much so, that we wish to ibr- 
get ourselves into the bcliel* of it. 
But then, without imaginations as 
vivid, and hearts as good as his 
own, that is impossible; for the 
very first fact that we bring to 
prove its solidity,'shews that i± is 
but an unsubstantial pageant. We 
are not always quite sure wlicther 
this apparent suspension of memo¬ 
ry and reason is involuntary or in¬ 
tentional. His blindness is some¬ 
times so very great, that we are 
tempted to suppose it to be of lliat 
inveterate species which the pro¬ 
verb defines unwillingness to sec. 
His wish for effect makes hiindis- 
SStisfied with any explanation of 
phenomena, if it does not fall in 
with the fantasies of his refined 
taste. In this respect, he often 
shews a gieat deal sof self^willed- 
ness,—a lesokilion to have every 
thing his own way. It is owing 
to this that even where his con¬ 
clusions arc sound, his arguments 
are often quite illogical ;—as a proof 
of this, we shall merely refer to the 
^ famous sermon, where he has at- 
fempted to establish the truth of 
Christianity upon premises that 
necessarily lead to infidelity. 

If his intellectual powers are 
often torpkl, his emotions *are too 
exquisitely sensible. His feelings 
are too active;—there is not enough 
of friction in this part of his frame, 
and the regulator is not at all to 
bg depended upon. The machine, 
accordifigl^', works with* a vehe¬ 
mence tlj^at is quite disnroporlion- 
VoT.. II. ^ 


ed both to tfie moving power, and 
to the effect it produces. Wc ai- 
luded already to the uniformity of 
his style, ^and from the circum¬ 
stance just now mentioned, it is 
the most painful ‘of all iinifimrhi- 
ties,—the u'nifonnity of exaggera¬ 
tion. ^ The &am*c pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance are enqiloycd in the 
narration of every fact,—there is 

no relief at all. When the most 

• . 

CPrimion circumstance is recorded, 
the kettlc-dniia and trumpet 
speaks It out.” His heait is so 
full, that it IS always oveiflowing ; 
and the J'ull of a sparrow is be¬ 
wailed in strains as Ingiihiious as 
the peris fling of a hero. 

'I'lici e are many other minor pc- 
riilMi itics of Mr Alison's style and 
diction, both excellencies, and de¬ 
fects, that might be liaced to the 
same causes. We have time only 
to observe, in general, that the ef¬ 
fect of his jieciiliar constitution of 
mind is .•?omclinics noble and glo¬ 
rious ill the highest degree, hut 
often also ludicrous and almost, 
efiildish ; and yet, in reading Mr 
Alison’s Woiks, we do not feel 
this so imirli as might lie suppos¬ 
ed. And the rca.son simply is, that all 
his defects iirocecd from the souri'cs 
to which wc have traced them. M r 
Smith, 111 his Theory of Moral Sen- 
timcnt.s, observes, that the excesses 
of the kindly affections occasion no 
grgat disjileasiire; that they are 
viewed with a sentiment of tender¬ 
ness as well as disapprobation; and 
that they rather increase than di¬ 
minish our love for the individual. 
And this holds tiiic in works of 
taste, as well as in works of chari¬ 
ty. We can account in no other 
way, for the ver*^ great pleasure 
that all jfiiftivatea minds enjoy in 
reading Mr Alison’s Work?f, not¬ 
withstanding ail the defects we ha vi- 
alluded to. ft is, indeed, a pleasure 
tlfat palls and becomes .Miketnii '. 

V 
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but still it is what has been call¬ 
ed the sickness of delight. Even 
when his rcasoiiiqg is illogical, 
when his conclusion /s unsup- 
portfd or false, and whan his style* 
is there fs so much scatter¬ 

ed ^wcettless, that we forget all his 
weaknesses and his errors, in^admi- 
ratioii of his genius, and in love of 
his goodness. There is suCh a 
trick in his voice, and hjs wouls 
are of so sweet a breath, that even 
when they sigivify nothing, we 
hang with cxtacy upon his lips. 
We would far rather listen to the 
thrilling sounds that come 1‘roin 
his Eolian lyre, though they are 
unconnected, wa 3 Mvaid, and fitful; 
than to the pipe, which being g(j- 
verned mechanically as to hs stops 
and ventages, discourses excellent 
and finished music. 

These observations have been 
suggested to us, and will be borne 
out by the memoir before us ; which 
is strongly marked by the excel¬ 
lencies and defects of Mr Alison's 
productions*. It perhaps abouiuls 
more in the latter than some of 
his former woiks, and this may in 
part account tor our dwelling upon 
them at such Icngtli. Upon the 
whole, however^ it is a v^’iy plea¬ 
sing and elegant pioduction. Lord 
VVoodhouselcc was an amiable ac-* 
romplishcd man ; and in ilie de¬ 
lineation of his character, and in 
the review of his productions, ^fr 
Alison lias given us much good 
writiijg, and much ingenious criti¬ 
cism. Ho has been singularly for¬ 
tunate in his subject. His ])e- 
culiiiritics of diction, which make 
it so unfit for the ordinary juirpo- 
ses of biography*, are rather of ad¬ 
vantage m the liroseut ' instance. 
The few facts he fiasto re£Y»rd, and 
the character he has to describe, 
are seen tc^iet'lir effect amidst the 
graceful fuiwings of his fincly- 
wrought style. Had his figure 
been more athletic, or its altitude 


more energetic,* the ample folds of 
his drapery would have been un- 
secgily and cumbersome. The pa¬ 
per was drawn up for the Royal 
Sncict,y, and is now printed in the 
gecond part of the' eighth volume 
of their Tuansactions. Owing to 
this, it will not have so wide a cir¬ 
culation as it otherwise would ; 
for many who would be glad to see 
Mr Alison alone, will not choose to 
receive him amidst sucli a caval¬ 
cade. In order to gratify such in¬ 
dividuals, we shall give as many 
extracts as we can afford room for ; 
riiiikmg as few remarks ourselves, 
as .*2 legard for our character for 
superior knowledge and acuteness 
will permit. 

Alexander Tytlcr, son of Wil¬ 
liam 'I'ytler of VVoodhquselce, was 
horn at E.dinbuigh, 174>7. It was 
umler his fatlier’s roof, where were 
occasionally assembled all that 
were then distinguished in this 
city by their manners, their ta- 
jeius, and their accomplishments, 
that Mr 'r. actpiired “ that taste 
in life, or that sensibility to what¬ 
ever is "laccful nr becomins in 
conduct, nr in numnois, which 
ever af^awardft distinguished him ; 
and wiiich forms, perhaps, tlie 
most imiinrtaut ailvantagc that the 
young derive iiom an caily-ac¬ 
quaintance v\iil) good society." 
After attending the ordinary num¬ 
ber of years at the High School, 
where he gained the medal in the 
Rector’s (then Mr Mathe.son’s)' 
class, he completed his classical 
education at an academy at Ken- 
.sington, under Mr Elpliinstone, the 
fi lend of Dr Samuel Jalinson. A 
cojiy of Latin vcr.scs, written by him 
while at this academy, were shewn 
to Dr Jortiii, and drew u flattering 
c'ompliuicnt from that elegant scho¬ 
lar, a eijcurnst.ance to vvhich Mr 
Tyller Hscrihed much of Jiis tiltach- 
ment to Ls^lin verse. It wts here, 
too, that his love for the science of 
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natural hislory was first kindled by 
Dr Russel *, the celebrated Phygi^ 
cum of Aleppo, He had always 
much delight in the tiiltiv|tioii 
of this science ; 'and many ycar.s 
aftenvanl.^, he emjdoyed himself, 
during his recovery from a severe 
illness, in preparing a new edition 
of Derkavi’s Physico-Thcolopif, for 
the press. Mr Tytler sj)ei)t tl*e 
years that intervened between his 
return from England and his en¬ 
trance to the bar, like most yuiing 
men of taste and for tune, in at¬ 
tending the classes that related to 
liis fnliire profession; in laying 
-stores of n.sefnl information ; in 
cultivating his taste ; .and in mak¬ 
ing “ excursions to visit the remark¬ 
able scenciy of England, or of his 
own eountiy," ^ 

In 177 b', six yc.ais afler he was 
called to the bar, Mr 'i'yticr was 
married to Miss Eiiisei, ehicst 
daiigltter of W. Eiaser, Estj. of 
llaljuiin. 

Al tlii^ V.Ill'll tilt' luisiiifis aiul 

■ liitit'i (if life were npenir}!; fully upon liiiii, 
Mr 'I', seeni.s fo liHve luade .a viry ddibe- 
1 lU' L>-finiafo nf the happiiii"-h that k.is huit- 
fil to his, ihara-ter; and tn*li.oe ntvrl-ed 
iiiit to iiiiii'-cit v.irii .'I \ery firm Iiaod, the 
eiiiirsc h'jv.'i, :;f!ei',i.ads to piir-'ile. llis 
)irtif,-1,100 ojienod thi'iiMi! hoili in piMl'es- 
sior.fij fahic, i.'iid to eiiil ci"tini;ion, ami 
the eii'i'uiiiiit.iiicc.s of ilif time'- i.ere of a 
kind to iininiiOe all hi-, aiiiiniiun of H- 
t'lraiy disiinrilon. '1 he period to ivliidi 
I allude, M.a'!, periuip-., imlced, tlie iiio.'.t, 
-vx-Tl-ihlo tlia' ii ^ otiurred in the 

* We wUh iii'-'cli that '.!r Aii-.en Ju.d 
>;ivt’n tis a fov.’ partieiilam ietpc:nni{ Mr 
lilpliinslone ai'd Ilr Unssel. I>r Hy-'il 
would be well kiiwii to ihe ioeiiil;eis of the 
Jfo/jiil ; hut hr mij^hl, for tlic und¬ 

er, havcthrin-n afe-w hiiit'j info a note. Jt 
■was still inoi-i^ de>.iivahJe tliaf he should Lave 
said soniethin;; more about j\lr I'.Iphioihnie. 
Idazlitt, DM-iraeli. or .stni'c liierary imer- 
dotc-inoiiger, mintiun', hmi as a ptmon a- 
bout wfioni iiolhiog at all is known?excejit 
that he trtjpslated ti lew' of the, niottoes pre- 
^xed to some uf da p ipers in il^’ Hi.n;- 

'iji'r. 


literary history of Scotland. The eauses 
which, since the era of the Union, had tend¬ 
ed to repress ^e sjiirii of literature in tliis 
country, had now ic.ised to operate; the 
great held of hngland jca.s now opening *0 
the ambition of the Ic.irtied; .ami die ar¬ 
dour with which they jfsjtanced into it, in¬ 
stead of being chilled by national prejudice, 
or juilous'V, w-'ts hailed by the applause of 
that generous people. 'I'lic fame of Mr 
Hume was now at its summit of celebiity. 
After the honours with whicli the Hiitniks 
of .A/a/ // and Vlinila were crowned, Dr 
llobertson was laying tlit foundation of new 
claims to hi'-toiical reputation ; and, in the 
solitude of his native village, Mr Smith 
Was prepiuiiig that illustrious work, wliich 
was afienv.uds to direct the laws, and to 
regul.ue the ’.velfare of nations, 'phe difle- 
leiit iinivorsitie.s of die'country were vying 
■with each other in the aidour of scieiitihc 
piu.-uit, and iy the ditseiiiiiiation of useful 
knowledge; tutd from them there were an¬ 
nually adv/ineing into life, some of those 
men aho have siiuv su}i)toited or e.xtouded 
the reputation of their eountiy. The pro- 
fe.s'jon of La^w jiartook in the general spirit 
of improvement; the pleadings of the Bar 
liegan to display a more eidtivalcil taste ; 
and llic decisions of the lleneh to be directed 
h> a inoie eiiUghtemd philo/.ophy. The 
ehjcjuence of ,Mr l.oeldiarl was still oeea- 
Mojially liearil, and Mr Hrskine was begin¬ 
ning tluit brilliant carver which so lately 
only has heeii e!o“ed. I.oid Il.aili.s was 
larrying into the ol.sciirify of our antiijui- 
ties, the toieli of severe* but .sagacious criii- 
eisni j and l.urd Ktinics was tbrowiiig oven: 
ciei'v subject iS .seienre or iHf literature, the 
lights (>f Ills owu original and coiiipreheusivc 
genius. 

“ 'I'iu'se were eirotnnslanccs suflident to 
oveite ;Uid to justify /luihiunn ; but although 
Air 'IVtlcr was iimhitiiuis, it was not so 
mui'h (*' fame he was auibitious, as of use- 
fuhies.-. 'I'lie niodesiy, as well as the henc- 
vcdi'iiec of his nature, dis((ualilitct him for 
those adventurous speudiitions, in whidi 
1 oiiiing lint personal celebrity is attaioed ; 
end in lookii>g at the* literary scene before 
I.nn, the patii lliat invited him, was not 
that ivliieh rises amid dangers and clifliCTil- 
lics into eolitary einineiu'e, hut that which 
Jollows out Its himihler %nd happier way 
amid the du.tir'.s and rharit|j^ of .•■ocial life. 
In all his anibifion, too. thm was (if 1 Tnay 
use die cxpifs-ion> ^omcHiifc always do- 
iiiedic. Tlie l.onoms to whieJi lie espiretl* 
v.erc those .which he could .share wiiii iho.se 
he lovfd ; and the “ eyes” 111 which he 
wl'hetl to tefn! /</> />’,////»/, wc/e nor -,0 muih 
the ecvsof the world. , - ilio- ■ ol his f.mii!y 
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and fi lends. It was with this moral and 
chastised taste that lie looked even to the 
honours of his profession ■; an^when he re- 
coUct.ied the brightest distincUon it ever re» 
ceiredf it was not Cicero in the Forum or 
in (he Senate House, lltat was M much the 
object of his adiniratjon, as Cicero at his 
h'ormian or his 'I'usculan Villa, amid the 
enjoyments of domestic friendship,^and the 
ilelij'.hts of philosophic study.” 

Mr Tytler attoidingly resolv¬ 
ed to dcdicalc liis life to literal^ 
piirsiiils being dt’biroils to “entitle 
liiniself to tlie lionoiirs of his pio- 
fb.ssion, rather by the labour of 
solitary stmly, than hy the celebiity 
of actual jnaclice.” c 

We arc tempted to pause for a 
, moment upon the defects of this ex¬ 
tract, that wc may justify the ge¬ 
neral niticisin in wliii li we have in- 
ilulgcd. The view that is given of 
the literature of Scotland is cer- 
tainl}' striking; hut why was it in¬ 
troduced ? To .show ,that there 
were many circumstances to excite 
Mr Tytlcr’s aiiihiiion? But then, 
most of the circumstances men¬ 
tioned could have no influence 
in that viay. What, for instant c, 
liad the fact of Mr Siitilh, “ in the 
.•ioUiude of his milive village, pre- 
|)jring tliat <lIustriousiwork,'’ &c. 
to do with Mr Tytler's ambition ? 
Is it Hot obvious, that Mr A. in 
Ins anxiety to produce a fine pic- 
tiirt>, has forgot flic necessary qtics- 
lloii of ' the play that wiis to bs con- 
sidcrid. But why was Mr 1'ytlet’s 
ambition not excited ? Mr Alison 
employs the Jiext paiagraiih to solve 
this problem, “ Mr i yticr was not 
so much ambitious ot laruc as of 
usefulness.” DoesMrAhson moan 
to say, that all the eminent men 
named in tl;^' fonner j'aragiaph 
gwo#e actuat'd by a I'five of I'ame 
me rely ? (Jr can it be said that :iny 
|Pfthem,((,xccptperhups Mi Hiimc), 
^iirsued -i path which fosc^ amid 
gangers and difficulties into solifary 
i'fnincnec? The pi.'.in iini au.ished 


account of the wholematter just ap¬ 
peals to be, that during the six years 
that Mr Tytler attended the Par- 
liamc^il House, cases did not come 
so fast as might have been desir¬ 
able, as is the case with many,young 
men, or that perhaps his taste or 
talents did not fit him for the bar; 
not that he was thinking upon the 
particular state of Scotland at that 
time, or rf Cicero cither in the Fo¬ 
rum or at his Villa. 

'J’lie first of Mr TytleTs pro¬ 
ductions from the press, was a 
Mipplomcntal volume to Karnes’s 
Dr‘t)onary of Decisions. The 
subject was .suggested by Lord 
Karnes hiniiself, composed under 
his eye, and lionouted with his 
■approbation. “ When the work 
was cynpleted and printed,” says 
Mr Tytler in a'manuscript ac¬ 
count of his life, which'he has loft 
for the insluiction of his. children, 
“ I was much gratified to find, that 
Lord Kames was pleased with it. 
Some passages in the preface, apo¬ 
logising for defects, he desired that 
] would strike out.. 7'he work 
(said he') does you honour, and a 
man^ughl not too much to under¬ 
value his labour, or depreciate his 
own abililies.” He was five years 
in prcjiaring this work fur the press. 
I'wo years alter it was published, 
he was appoiiited conjunct profes¬ 
sor, wjth Mr Piingle, of Universal 
History, and in sole profes¬ 
sor. From this pciiod, untfi^TIic^ 
yctir 1800, he devoted, his life al¬ 
most exclusively to the duties of 
his professorship, and ten years 
were spent in the composition and 
imjirovemciit of Ins course of lec¬ 
tin es. During that pciiod he pub¬ 
lished, for the use of his students. 
Outline's of his coursic of I.ectufc8, 
which lie .soon afterward.? gave to 
the public, under the title ot Ele¬ 
ments gf General History.* At Dr 
Gipgoiy’s lequc.st he prefixed f. 
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• life of his father. Dr John Gregory, 

an edition of his works that Ws 
published in 1778. He contribut¬ 
ed eleven papers to the Mirro%and 
Lounger. He drew up an account of« 
the origin*and history of the Royal 
Society, which is prefixed to the first 
volume of its Transactions. In this 
Society, of the Literary Class of 
which he w^one of the secretaries, 

^ he read sevet'&i »papers,^iTiost of 
them distinguished for their ele¬ 
gance and ijigenuity. The papers 
on Translation, which he read in 
1790 , were afterwards printed, un¬ 
der the title of an Essaj/ on f^e 
Principles oj Translation. In the 
notices that Mr Alison gives of 
these work#, he displays much 
acute and delicate criticism.—Our 
readers may wish to know the views 
with which Mr Tytler du'W up his 
course of lectures. t)ur limits will 
not allow us to extract all that Mi 
Alison says upon the subject; we 
can atlbid room, however, for all 
that is most interesting. 

“ —In examining the metliods in wliieh 
Academical Lectures on Uiis subject liad hi¬ 
therto been conducted, eitlicr in tliis country 
or on the Continent, he perceived th ji tlicre 
rvere two ditfereiit f, stems which had chiefly 
been Iblloweii, and which may jierhaps not 
improperly be styled the Narrative and the, 
Ihilactiv'c systems. In tlii /i/.vi", the pnneiple 
of arrangement was simply that of Ciirono- 
• logy ; the only order obteiv-'d was, the or¬ 
der of time ; and .tfic only object e>f (he 
teacher was, to convey to iliC jludint the 
"^"'•'•w'ledge of the succession of Historical facts. 
In the uctmd, the piinciplc of chronological 
arrangement wrs altogctlicr ilLsrcgaixIeil, llte 
escnls of histoiy were tonsidcred, not as a 
iiranch of knowledge in thcmsclv-s, but as 
a ground w ork loj the conclusions of sci*ncc ; 
and the great object of the teacher was, to 
lonvcy to the students the knowledge ol'th • 
general piiiHipies of public and ot politiivi 
philosophy. 

*• In ntither of these ‘tstems did Mr 
^Tytlct finil the ntiltiies wnlch it w.is his 
ainbltfon to dense iioiu the luhjcSt of liis 
lectures. The tir^i appeared to him only a 
barren det.ail pf chronological tij’cnj'', m 
^...^i.'hich noth'..’;: rmre wa*- curiVeycif than llo* 

'.tc kiui'.,l I .1 1 : i’'c -ii.'ces'-iofi i»t' these 
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events; and all that is included under the 
name of the philosophy of history was neces¬ 
sarily omitted.^ In the second, he feared 
that too wide a field was opened to the am¬ 
bitious speculations oft the teacher 7 aftd 
that, while the attention of the student was 
liable to he occupicik by hasty or by un¬ 
founded yicorie.s, tlic interest of historical 
narration was ncce.sSHriIy lost, and all tiie 
moral instructions of history hcglcctcd. 

“ The sy.stan which Mr Tytler finally 
adopted for his own course of lectures, was 
one which combined the adv.'uitagcs of both 
these systems, anti was vfry happily adapted, 
both to niaiiitain the interest, and to roii- 
sidt the instruction of the student. In sur¬ 
veying, with ah atlrntivc eye, the .incieut 
history of the world, he observed, (to use 
his own ■Koxff.f;) t>iat it was distinguished, 
in every age, by one p.mminent feature ; 
that one iiation or empire was siicccaisively 
predouunant, to wlioin all’ tlic rest bore, 
a, it were, an under part, and to whose 
history We find, that die piincipal events in 
the annals of othei uatioos nmy be referred 
from some natural conncctloo. In (liis rc- 
mafkable feature Mr 'I'ytlcT saw, that a 
prineiiJeof natural arrangement xv.Ui aflord- 
cd him, wjiicli might give to his course a 
suliicient degree of unity and order ; and 
which, while It iire.sCTved to the student the 
interest of historieiil narration, gave to the 
Icnehcr tlie opportunity of exhibiting tho-e 
gencr.il views of the progress of the liuimin 
race, xvhieh fotin the most im)s)itant in- 
htniction we can denve from its history. 

“ It was on this principle that his cotirso 
of ancient lust,'ry was cont^ucted. 

“ 'i'he hijtflry of Modem Kuropic afiord- 
ed not (0 Mr Tytler the same 'fortuntite 
principle of arraoge.miU whicli he liad found 
in the undent. lint another )n'inciple of 
connection presented itself, of wliieJi he 
w illindy awiiled liiniseU'. To the liistorian ^ 
of Morlcrn 1’.urojic,' the natural place of ob¬ 
servation ij Ills ovm country. It is the 
juiint of view to which all his irUercsts most 
•obviously conduct him, and t'lom wliicli all 
ilij events of the .sitrroimding v.oiUl iall into 
siD'iCwli.it of systematic order and Itarmo- 
moils distance.It w.e. on this principle, 
tiicrcfore, that Mr 'i'-, tier (si.iductcil hi'- 
views ofmodim liistoi).C ‘ 

\Vc havc»not tirn(?«it preset^ to 
ciitcr into a considciVtion of tin* 
propriety nf Mr Tytitr’.s view,"* 
He ccii.iinly was forttn»te in re¬ 
paid* to bis principle on iiri.tnge- 
nicnt. At ilie sarnc time we feai 
tbere wkiuld be, in bis emi\>e, t'K' 
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maivy facts, ui'J too little pliilo- 
sopl.y. 'i’lioi'gli. 

universal Instory, cliroiftlogical or- 
der rfuglit l>y no*nieans to be dis¬ 
regarded, little or no time ought to 
bc”spentin uiattePs merely chrono- 
loiiiea! ; and theie is such * tiling 
as' thfc philoso|)hy of history, quite 
dillcrent from what Mi Alison de¬ 
scribes under the title,‘Didactic 
.System. But whatever the Lec¬ 
tures were, the Elements of Ge¬ 
neral History, is a ve'ry useful 
work, and deserves high pr.iise for 
the perspicuity of its style, and foi 
the philosophical spnit it^displays. 

Mr Tytler's papeis in the Miiror 
and Lounger aie well known, and 
we refer to them again, merely to 
insert the following pretty para¬ 
graph from the niemoii :— 

•• 01' llicsf pap.’is, tUe oii.'vnal aiatin- 
script happens ^tjU to remain ; I’lid ii i.i- 
timls a very ple.itjinn memonaf ot the mau- 
ncr in which Mr 'I’yth'r was .iciustonud to 
pass l,H most vacant lioni >. I lie iinuiu. 
-vript occiipic'f 'he bl.niU leaves of some 
‘ketcli-booLs wilh wIirIi Mr Tvtkr aUav.; 
travelled, for (he pui(lOsc of Idmlseapc dra.«- 
ing, ami was written at inns in the i vcn- 
ings, after Uic journeys ot’ llie day were dene. 

It was ill tiiis manner that the chefrlul ae- 
tivity of his iniifd found emyiloymeiil and 
.iiniiscnicnt every where; and tliat the 
hours which most men p.as'. in indolence or 
tVetfuluci.,were passed happily hy him, 
uv the otiiees of tneiulship, or in the ein- 
ftjoym..’ijt of elegant eoinposilioii.” 

«- 

When the Lssaif on the Princi¬ 
ples of 'Prans/diioH was publislicd. 
Dr Cmiipbcll of Aberdeen, suspect-* 
ing tliut the nullior, (at that 
time anonymous),, hod 'borrowed 
some of tlie ideas Iroin the Di.s.scr- 
liitions prefixc^ (o Ins 1 r.nislalion 
of the (io-sp'^, without acknow- 
Icdgnig It, Vontod his*suspicions, 
yi a letter p Mr Creecli, the piib- 

• It would hau’ oceurred to a less pure 
mind th.in -Mr Alison’s, that there wiio a 
iKi.ability of piWMiig one’s lime at an inn 
i;i a woy.<; mamu'i th.ir. hi fiijiolctice or 

r'\di,->:. 


li.sher. Mr C. communicated the 
letfcer to Mr Tytler, and he im¬ 
mediately wrote Dr Campbell an 
cxpldciatory letter, wliich satisfied 
/hat gentleman, that his suspicions 
wiSfc ultogetlier, groundless. The 
compliments Mr Tytler received 
upon the piihliration of this Essay 
were of the most gratifying nature. 
In his letter to Di Camnbcll, Mr T. 
tlins inoitiY-.tlycxpci'a.seshisown opi¬ 
nion of fi: “ I'iul in truth, the 7neril 
of tlii.^ huh’ Essay, (if it has any), 
does not, in my oiA non, lie in these 
paiiiculars,” (in the ea-position oj 
Ihf principles of the nri). “ It lies 
in the establishment oJ those various 
subordinate rules and precepts, 
Tvhich apply to the nicer parts and 
thfficullies of the art of translation ; 
in deducing those rules end precepts ’ 
tvhich earn, not their own authority in 
gu'inio, f/ont the general principles 
tvhich are of acknowledged truth, 
and in prtmng and illuslratiug them 
by e-vainplrs." VVe agree with Mr 
Ali.son, that the Essay is entitled 
to higher praise than it ha.s hiihcr- 
to leceived, and entirely subscrihe 
to Ins di-seriininatuig observations 
ln«,its [ilitn, indeed, it appeal.s 
to .(dale only to the principic.s of 
translation; hut in its execution, 

•it nece.ssaiily involves the- jninci- 
jiles of coinpositicai in genci.il ; and 
in the rialure and variety of the 
exainplc.s he addii'ecs, and in the a- 
cuteness and delicat^ of the eriti-^ 
cism he employ.s, Mr Tytler seems 
to me to have made use of one of 
the iiappiest melhod.s to lead the 
miiitls ot his leaders to a sense of. 
those line and evant»,ceiit beauties 
in coinpositinn, whidi abstract lan¬ 
guage can so impel fectly express, 
and which affords the best prepara¬ 
tion, not only for the taste of trans-^ 
lalioii^^but for the higher purpose of 
original composition." 

li^ V7.Q2 Mr T. succeeded to 
Woodhoitselcc by the death of 
falhei*; 
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“-and some years before tliaf petiotl, 

Mrs Tytlcr had, in a similar manner, suc¬ 
ceeded to the paternal estate of Ilalnain*in 
fhveriiess-shire. He was now in circumstan¬ 
ces of aifluence; his friends were isamc- 


is unhappily minjjksl witli qualities which 
add little to tlic nmiahlenoss, and still hv. 
to the respecluliiJity of character. From the 
gayest conversation of Mr Tytlcr, on the 
Contrary, it was impobMhle to nsc, without 


Tons ; his own dispo<«tiou in the highest ^ a higlier sense of tlie purity of his taste, and 
degree Itospijphle and kind ; and he felt tlte heiicvoleiice of his hatiire. 


huiiself at liberty to attempt to realize some 
of those visions of retired and rural htippi- 
ness which had so long played, on his ima¬ 
gination, and which form perhaps one of 
the eailicst reveries of every generous anil 
cidlivated usitnii**-*’!*' beaaii . there fore, to 
eniRelfish his groufScIsrTo cxtcnd'nis plan¬ 
tations, ami in the enlargement of his 
house, to render it more adeijuatc to the 
puipo.ses of hospitality; and in the course 
of a«hort period, he succeeded in creating 
a scene of rural and domestic h-appinessy 
which has seldom been equalled in tins' 
country, and which to the warm-hearted 
simplicity of Scottish manners, added some¬ 
what of the more retined air of classical 
elegance. ® 

“ The society that assembled at liis table 
was the best that at that period this country 
afforded,—his own f.uiuly-rclations,—the 
families of the neighbouring proprietors in 
the populous county of Mid-I.othian,—most 
of the men eminent in science and in lite¬ 
rature, of which our metropolis was then so 
profuse, - and occasionally those strangers 
of distinction wliom the love of science or 
of n.aUire had iniKiccd to visit Soothind. 
His hospitality was cordial, but unobtru¬ 
sive ; his attentions were so unostentatious, 
that his visitors found themselves at once 
at home, and, he himself appeared to the.^i 
in no other light tluin us tlie most modest 
guest at his own table. The convers.ation 
which lie loved, w'as of that easy and unpre¬ 
meditated kind in which all ranks could 
partake, and -'ll enjoy. 'I'o iiictapiiysiial 
discrission or politieid argument, he had an 
invincible dislikes but he gladly entered 
into subjects of literature or critlrism,--.. 
into discussions on the fine arts, or histori-- 
cal antiquities, or the literary intelligence 
of the day ; and when subjects of wit and hu¬ 
mour were introduced, the hearty sincenty 


“ His qvenings were always past in the 
midst of his family, either in joining them 
in tlie little family-ciinccrts with which, like 
hLs father, he always wished to close the 
day, or in rciftling tiloud to thciii some of 
tluisr woiks by which he (Jioiight their tastes 
or tJieir nitnik'miglit be improvuii; or not 
unfrcqucntly, when none hut his more in- 
tim.atc friends were present, in sharing with 
his younger children in those vanoiis iiicfnl 
unuiscmcnts which contiibiue so much to 
tire gtiiety of Aimestic life, and in wliich 
the all'ections of kintlrcd, tinil the love of 
home, arc .so well though so insensibly eul- 
tiviited.. 

“ To this ]HCtiirc, however, there is yet 
another feature to he added ; it is the sniti- 
ments with which Mr Tytler felt the pios'- 
perity he enjoyed. In the little IMS. vo¬ 
lume, from which I have frequently quoted, 
(and from which I sliould mote frequently 
quote, if I did nat feel it a kind of prof.i- 
nation to expose to the eyes of the world 
that train of sci ret thought which wa.s in- 
tertded only for the eyes of his children), £ 
find the following passiq^c, for the introduc¬ 
tion of which 1 am sure 1 need no apohigy, 
and W’bicli e.vprcsses in a manner wliich no 
biographer can do, the governing prinnplus 
and persuasions of his mind. 1 1 wii> wrilteu 
on his birth-day, l^tli October < 7!)A. 

“ 1 have this ikiy (say.s he) dlnishcd iiiy 
forty-eighth year, and the best iwit of my 
life is gone. When I look back on what 
is past, I !im humbly [^tucful for the sin¬ 
gular blessings 1 have tMijoyed. All indcul 
that can render lite of v.-dut has been mitic. 
Hcaltli and puice of mind ; easy and even 
atlliicnt ciriluiistanieit; dcimc-tic Isippiiievs; 
kind and aflectionate relaiions ; .sinevre .'tnd 
cordial friends; a gtsid name ; .ind, 1 trust 
in God, a good ei)ii.scii ncc. )Vhaf, theie- 
forc, on ciirth have 1 movi to di Mre ? No- 


ofhislaugh,thereadinessofhisaneedolc,and , thing : Imi if he that gave so jilea.e, .‘iid if 
the playftilness of his f.ij;u-y, shewed to wluit it be not prcv-.niption in n.c ^to pray,—a 

corituuiancc of thc»e bless:ngs\ ") et, if it 
sIkiuM be otherwise, let iii'; iK'iu-cpinc. f 
bow to his commands, who aloY knows 
what is beet for his creatiires ; aty 1 say 
with the exeellent Grotius,— 


t.m( 

a degree he possc*cd the talents of society. 
His sense of humour was keen, but at the 
same time characteristic ; it was the l/iiii- 
rroiis ratlter tlniri the ; idiruhws, in cliaractcr 
of manners, which amused him ;—those ex¬ 
cesses A'athcr of tlie ainiahle, th.vn of the 
selfish passioqp, which are observed with T 
•sentiment of tenderness, as well as of disap¬ 
probation, and which l^e poet has so hap¬ 
pily caressed by the phrase, drct/ni jira- 
• s'yffa hulit. TIk* liuiiiotv of most 


“ Hactenus ista; lalct sors indcfircnsa ftium 
Scit, qiii .'■olicituni me voUt 's-e, Dtilp 
1 Due genitor me niagtic ! siqiiar quoimi 
que vocabor ^ A 

Sen Tu k'ttj nnir -iii rf d ' dor.i pnra .. ■ 
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‘Uiso)ii{ Lij& of Lord JVoodhouselee. 


Sistii ill ii.i'- ^ita ? Maneo paTlesquetuebor 

Q'las (tfJtns. fievocab, Oplimc ? prouip- 
tiis eo.” ' / 

• • 

In 1795 , MrTytlcr, in the parox-^ 
isms of a fever; had the misfortune 
to rupture some of the bloogl-vessels 
of the bladder, from the melan¬ 
choly effects of which accident he 
seems never completely to have 
recovered. I^was at this time that 
he employed his hours of conva¬ 
lescence in preparing the edition of 
Derham, to wiiicli we formerly al- 
. luded. The only original matter 
of this edition was, sm Account of 
the Life of Dr Derham, a short but 
valuable essay on Final Causes, the 
Translation of the Notes of the Au- 
' thor, and some additional notes 
relating to some more modem dis¬ 
coveries in the arts and sciences. 

In 1790 Mr T. had been ap¬ 
pointed Judgc-Advoqpte. In 1801 
he was named the successor to Lord 
Stonefield. We have not r,oom for 
the character Mr Alison gives Lord 
Woodhouselee as a judge, but may 
mention in genera! that if not dis¬ 
tinguished as a lawyer of the first 
class, he was respected for attention 
and candbnr, and • for the good 
sense whTeh peA'aded all his de¬ 
cisions. In 1811 he was appointed 
to the Justiciary Bench. 

During the vacations of the 
Court of Session, Lord Weodhoiisc- 
Ice devoted himself to literary pur¬ 
suits. Among his literary projects 
w^rc a Life of Buchanan, a Trans¬ 
lation of Camden’s Annals of Eli- 
zabelJt, a conCinuation of Lord 
Hailes’s Annals of Scotland to the 
accession/f James VI. All these, 

^ howcveiy yielded to the Lilc ol 
Lord Kfimes. Tlfis work was pub- 
lishcdim 2 volumes quarto in 1807- 
Mr ^lison thinks Lord Karnes an 
unf^hurable subject for ^iography. 
We^quote the following long para- 
gr'' ph ujion that subject, as afford¬ 
ing a specimen of mariy of tlie beau* 


tics, and of most of the*defects of Mr 
^Vison’a style, using that word in 
its most comprehensive sense. 

fortunate subjects of biography 
arc those where some powerful and unifonn 
interest .IS maintained,—wher? great minds 
arc seen advancing to some lofty and deter¬ 
minate object,—and where, amid the toils 
or the difficulties they have to encounter, 
Cie mind of the reader feels .somewhat of the 
same anxious and \'’terest, with 

wliieh .l:** 5 }ktgress of the 

or the narrative of the Kpic poet. The lives 
of Conquerors and of legislators,—of disc.o- 
verers m science, or inventors in the arts,— 
of the founders of schools in philosophy, or 
of sects in religion, it is impossible for the 
/rudest hand to trace, without awakening 
an interest which all men can understand, 
and in which all can participate ; and even 
the history of inferior men can yet alw.ays 
be made intcraHing, when one object of am¬ 
bition is seen to be stcailily pursued, and one 
coiTcspo'.iding syinpaihy is awakened. Of 
this unity of pirsiiit and of interest, the life 
of Lord Karnes was singularly destitute. 
There was a vigour in his powers, and au 
elcv.ation in his ambition, that were, incapa¬ 
ble of being restr.iined within the limits of 
any onepiiTsiiit; and he seems to have felt 
it to be his peculiar destiny, to take the 
lead in every science b)i which the reputa¬ 
tion of his cxmniry could be exalted, .iiid in 
every art by which its prosperity could be 
encreased. To delineate the progress of 
s»ch a mftid, to follow his steps througli 
all the various (ields of enquiry through 
which he travelled, to mark with precision 
Uic accessions that science derived from his 
labours, and the arts from his suggestions, 
was a eask, to the execution of which few 
men could bring adequate knowlcilge or ca¬ 
pacity ; and even if it could have been exe- 
luted, there were still fcw'cr readers wlio 
could preserve any unitinuity of interest 
111 a progress so eccentrie, or be able to 
make perpetual transitions from the subtle¬ 
ties of metaphysics to the details of husband¬ 
ry ; or from the reliiicments of philosophi- 
*cal criticism, to the technical questions of 
Scotch Law. The ^nblem of Lord Karnes’s 
genius was not tliat of the Canges or the 
Indus, which roll forward their conden- 
scil beauty, and fill the eye of the spec¬ 
tator with their simple and cncreasing ma¬ 
jesty ; but that of the lUiine or'th^ Nile, 
#lmli divide tlie volume of^ their waters 
into innumerable branches; and, while 
, tli#y f .Ttilise arwider surface, yet perplex tlie 
eye that labours to'number and jiursue 
ibelii. Wiial fidelity and afiection 
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do upon a subject so difficult. Lord Wood* 
houselee I apprehend has done. He has 
•given the portrait of Lord Karnes with 
all liis various and characteristic fea¬ 
tures; he has nurroumkd him wij^h his 
contemporariest and stretched out, in many 
pleasing and interesting details, the literary^ 
history of the age in which he lived; and 
his work, like those ^f Plato and of Xeno¬ 
phon, will d«cend to posterity with an in¬ 
terest which no other can now possess, tiiat 
of being executed from the living subject, 
irt^ ^ '•'-■e v eneration of the dis¬ 

ciple with tlie fiucluy oi me i7..*ig^riiin.” 

After the summer of 1812, Lord 
Woodhouselee’s health began ra¬ 
pidly to decline. Mr Alison gives 
the following pathetic account%of 
the termination of liis life : 

“ In the beginning of winter he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to leave his favourite Wooil- 
houselee, and to remove into town; and 
from this time his disease began to make a 
more rapid progress. On the 4th of .la- 
nuary IS 13, he felt himself more than iiauid - 
ly unwell; and in the evening, when his 
family, with their usual attentions, were 
ptc)>ariT)g to read to him some work of a- 
musement, he requested tliat they would 
rather read te him the evening service of 
die churcl); and that tlicy might once more 
have the happiness of being united in do¬ 
mestic devotion. When tliis was iitiislied, 
he spoke to them with firmness of tj^e event 
for which they must now prepare theiii- 
b-elvcs:—Ue assured them that to him, 
death had no sorrow but tliat of leaving 
them —He prayed that Heaven might re¬ 
ward them for the uninterrupted happiness 
which their conduct had given to him; 
and he cpticludcd by giving to eacli of tlicin 
his last and solemn blessing. 

“ After the discharge of this last pater¬ 
nal duty, he retired to rest, and slept with 
more than liis tisiial tranquillity; and in 
the morning (as the weather was fine), he 
ordered his carriago; and desired that it 
mig^t go on the road toward Wooslhouse- 
lee. He was aole to go so far as to come 
within sight of his own grounds; and thin, 
raising himself in the carriage, his eye was 
observed to kindle as he looked once more 
upon tlie hills he felt he was so soon to leave, 

mid which he had loved so welt." There 
was.'an infiuence in the scene wl^^h seemed 
to renew his strength, and he returned to 
town, and walked up the stair of his hoase 
with more vigour than he tiao shbwn for 

Voi*. II. • t 3 


some time;—but the excitement was mo¬ 
mentary, and he had scarcely entered his 
study before he sunk down upon the floor, 
wiliiout a sigh^or a groan. Aledical assist¬ 
ance was immediately procured, but it was 
soon found that all assistance was inwaih; 
and Dr Gregory arrived in time only to close 
his eyes, and thus to’^vc the final testimo¬ 
ny of a Ifieqdship which, in the last wortU 
he wrote fertile press, I.ord W. had grate¬ 
fully eoinmemoratcd, as having borne the 
tcitfot rteatlu huff a centuri/." 

t 

III the conciuskiii of this iiiee 
moir, Mr Alison takes the following 
general view of Lord VVoodhoiise- 
lee's life;—with which we shall 
close tiiis article. 

“ It was a life, in its first view, of ii.e- 
tulness and of 'honour. lie was called to 
fill some of the most imjiortant utliecs which 
the constitution of iuiiiiati siiciety otlords, 
—as a fatlier of a f.iiiiily,—a possessor of 
property,—.a man of letters,—and a judge 
in the Suprcnie Courts of his country,—and 
he filled tliem all, not only with the digni¬ 
ty of a man of virtue, but with the grace of 
a iiuiii whos; taste was foundc'd upon higli 
principles, and fashioned upon exalu-d iiiu- 
dels. It was a life, in its second view, of 
happiness as well as of honour; —happy in 
all the social relations which time afibrded 
him, —in the estecui of his country,—tlie 
affections of his ftiends,—the love and the 
promises of his chitdren,—happy in a tem¬ 
per of mind which knew no ambition hut 
that of duty, and aspired to no distinction 
but thatuf ^>ing good,—^lappier than all in 
those early and elevated views of religion, 
which throw their own raiUancc over all the 
scenes of man or of nature through whic)i 
he patiscd, and which enabled him to enjoy 
every present hour with tliankfulness, and 
to i&k forward to every future one with 
hope.” 


America aVio uer REsouRCEij, 
&c. &c. iiy John Brisited, 
Eiq. London, D. Colburn, 1818, 
1 Vol. 8t?o. \ 

One of the most remarkable 
circumuunces connected with tlic 
Ui?itcd Stales of Ainwica is, the 
very singular cwmbinaVign which 

S' I, 

t\ 
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they exhibit, in tlicir present as¬ 
pect, of nearly all the conditions 
of society through which the hu¬ 
man being seems doonSed to pass 
iri'hir progress towards civilization j 
by which means, in that vast repub¬ 
lic, we behold afdne glance an epi¬ 
tome, as it were, of human history, 
setting forth to us, in the likeness of 
a dramatical action, the eweiits of a 
thousand years crowded ibto a sin¬ 
gle age. In tli^ remote territory 
of the Western Stales, we may 
still contemplate a specimen of 
what has been conceived to be the 
iU'iginal condition of man, in the 
purest expression ofuncoifLaminated 
savagism ;—next, we have the pas¬ 
toral life, under certain modifications 
no doubt, as arising fioin the en¬ 
croachments of a more refined peo¬ 
ple t—then. We see the agricultu¬ 
ral state, which so naturally succeeds 
the pastoral ;—and lastly, as wc 
return to their eastern •uccan, wc 
are nresented with the commercial, 
in its highest stage, including 
liome-mamifacliireis, foieign trade, 
shipping, aval ice, and dissipation. 
The annals of North America, in 
short, can have no resemblance to 
those of any European countiy. 
The arts hav^ had no'infancya- 
mongst the Americans, considered 
as a distinct people ; they have no 
age of poetry and romance to look 
back ujion; they have no antiqui¬ 
ties, no memorials of valour dr of 
superstition, to associate with the 
history of distant times. In one 
word, the population of the United 
States have sprung up all at once in 
a large body j but one which be¬ 
trays, at the same moment, all the 
weakness of infa/lcy, the impetuosi¬ 
ty and hashfuliiyss ofyouth,the cal- 
culat^g selfis^css of mhre advan¬ 
ced fife, and the diseases of old age. 

The worjf of Bristed contains 
much valuwle information on *he 
gcographioil, agricultural,and com¬ 


mercial condition of America; on 
the chaiactcr of the government, 
and of the people at large, as to' 
politics and morality; on naval 
and rnilitary affairs; and lastly, 
jn the state of literature ;ind reli¬ 
gion. Wc shall give a brief sketch 
of his views on these several heads. 

The extent of Independent North 
America, including her share of 
lakes and other inlj^;'-- 
indeed Vf*/* gioai; ocing nearly 
equal to uie whole of Europe. This 
last is estimated by our autlior 
at 700,000 square miles, whilst 
he gives to the former an area of 
abf lit 500,000 square miles ; but, 
in a few pages farther on, he so 
completely foigets this compara¬ 
tive statement as to give way to the 
vile spirit of exaggeration, which 
seems to characterize his country¬ 
men, in the following remark; 

" The United States, then, exhi¬ 
bit a mighty cmpiie, covering a 
greater extent of territory than all 
Europe.” Still it will be admitted, 
that in point of territorial surface, 
comprehending, of course, much 
fine land and valuable minerals, 
there is no sdiiglc country in the 
whole'- world which can vie with 
the United States. With regard 
to navigable livers, too, Europe 
and Asia aic completely sunk in 
the coinpaiisoii: for the Western 
States alone, which are watered by 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Wa¬ 
bash, and the Cumberland, pre¬ 
sent a river-line of about 50,000 
miles. Iiuieed, that immense re¬ 
gion is one continued intersection 
of livers, eoramiiniealiiig with each 
other, and eminently calculated for 
all the pill poses of inland and fo- 
leigii tiade. , 

But the country at large is still 
a wilderness, destitute of roads, 
and of civery species of comfort. 
W’est of the Alleghany Mountains, 
the iahabitants arc very thinly . 
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scattered over a dreary country; 
and these sons of liberty are (j,es- 
'cribed, even by their best friends, 
as being excessively rapacious, in¬ 
solent, and nasty. There* is lanc^ 
in nbundAnce, no doubt, but there 
is nothing else to reconmicnd that 
savage district; and the land is 
still to be redeenied from the do¬ 
minion of the forest, which Ifas 
- ..V 1 . 1.1 over 'i-<ira of the 
great flood. In those back-woods, 
the emigrant may travel day after 
day among trees of a hundred feet 
liigb, without ever catching a 
glimpse of the surrounding coiui- 
try. His visible • hori/ori extencls 
no fartlicr than the tops of the trees 
which bound his habitation ; up¬ 
wards, he see.s the sun, and sky, 
and stars, but around him an eter¬ 
nal forest, from which lie can never 
hope to escape,—a situation whicli 
produces a feeling of languor and 
oppiessivencss which it is not easy, 
to support. If lie want.s a bag of 
corn ground, he may have to carry 
it forty 01 * fifty miles; if he 
wants smith-work done, he must 
undertake a day's Journey to rcaeli 
the smithy; and, in cases of sick¬ 
ness and death, he is compelled 
to see his cliildien languish for 
want Qf necessaiy assistance, and 
to dig a grave for them with his 
own hands, and afterwaids guard 
their .remains from the wolves that 
proud .around his hut. 

It will, therefore, afford no very 
encouraging views of the Jastern, 
or Atlantic, States of the Union, 
when we assure /rTir readcis, ujion 
the authority qf the latest travel¬ 
lers in that country, that the tide 
of emigration into the territory of 
Indiana, the Ohio, and Illinois, is 
chiefly supplied from among the 
^estless^ and discontented of the 
Amencarns themselve.s, who Cannot 
now find the means of subsistence 
rn the older settlements. “'Old 
America seems to be brealciflg up 


and moving westward," says Birk- 
beck. “ We are seldom out of 
sight, as w^ travel on this grand 
track towards the Ohio, of family 
groups behind and before us: and 
many, like our.selvo.s, when they ar¬ 
rive in the wilderness, will find no 
lodge prepared for them.” There 
is, perhaps, a ciiaracteristic rcstless- 
nc.ss in the temperament of aw 
A-merican citizen, which impels him 
to change of place from the mere 
love of novelty; still, when w’e find 
thousands, anil tens of thoirsaiids, 
agriciiltiuisls, mcehanies, and even 
pi of'e.ssioml persons of every order, 
seeking to better their circumstan- 
ce.s, by leaving behind them tlie 
I’lvilized portion ol‘ their eountry- 
nieri, we cannot think highly of 
the condition which they are tlui.s 
induced to relinquish, for the mere 
chance of comfort in an unexplored 
foie.st. Land of itself, and parti¬ 
cularly il'covered with tvood, is, to 
a man without capital, the most 
useless of all acquisitions; audit 
is only owing to the charm con¬ 
nected in this country with the no¬ 
tion of landed property, that so 
many of our deluded countrymen 
sacrifice their pro|pecls at home, to 
the desire of pos.scssing, in their 
own right, a few hundred acres, 
which they can never expect to 
plough or reap. 

To,the politicians of the Union, 
this migration into the west creates 
some unpleasant forebodings. They 
perceive in it the aggrandizement 
of the New States, which arc in 
many important respects itliciiatcd 
from the views and inteicsts of the 
Old, and they are cVivinccd that a 
prodigious weight will be there¬ 
by thrown <nto the‘scale, which 
seems already turning in favour of 
that party who denounce foreigft 
trade, and every specie^of inter¬ 
course with the nations o' Europe. 
During the revolutionary \ ar, and 
for somc*year« aftei’ its term > lation. 
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wearc informed, that the influence of 
New England,—a decidedly com¬ 
mercial pnit of the Uni^i,—prevail¬ 
ed ill fiieii national councils, and, 
under the wise direction of Wa¬ 
shington, established the prospe- ' 
• rity of the country on a solid basis. 
Afterward, Virginia contrived, by 
managing the southern and middle 
States, to render New, England 
nearly a political cyjihcr in the 
Union. And Row, exclaims Mr 
Eristed, the rapid growth of J^c 
Western States, in population, 
j-vcaltb, and strength, threaten, ere 
long, to give them a predionderance 
over all the Atlantic sections- of die 
United States, and entail upon us 
a system o\’ tramontane policy, but 
little accordant with our commer¬ 
cial views and interests. The first 
step of decided western legislature 
will be, he thinks, the removal of 
the seat of general grovernment 
from Washington, across the Alle¬ 
ghany Mountains, to some place near 
the Pacific Ocean. At all events, 
Ve certainly agree with him in an¬ 
ticipating, that at no distant date 
the discordant views and incom¬ 
patible interests of the several At¬ 
lantic Stales^on^lie oijc hand, and 
6 f the Kentucky and more western 
States on the other, will shake the 
basis of the federal union, and make 
Alleghany ridge the future 
boundary between two great lotions. 

As to the political constitution 
of the United States, nothing could 
possibly be more inefficient and un¬ 
stable, and less likely to aiiswor,ihe 
purposes of a gover/iment either in 
peace or in war. The executive is 
weak in the extreme ; on which ac¬ 
count the President, ‘on any great 
^^mergcncy, would be«conipelIed to 
-’TCt the par£ of a Homan dictator, to* 
•oave his country in the mean time, 
and be Aishiered for it afterwards. 
In lS\f, and the two folfowiijg 
veurs, nhc weakness of the general 
govci^ncnt was strikingly mani- 
'-tctl,; and the fyrannv which 


usually accompanies imbecillity in 
ru^lers of every order, was only pre- 
A'ented from exhibiting itself in the 
niosf: frightful measures, by a sea¬ 
sonable return of peace. During 
the whole war, the government of 
America was not able to raise sixty 
millions of dollars, by way of loan, 
although an inducement of up¬ 
wards of 20 per cent, in the shape 
of bonus 

to encourage monied men to come 
forward. The paper of the south¬ 
ern banks was depreciated at least 
2.5 per cent, ; and the banks gene¬ 
rally throughout the Union, ex- 
(xpting those at Boston, stopped 
paying specie for their own notes. 
Before two years of the war were 
expired, (we speak on the autho¬ 
rity of Mr Bristed), the United 
States were literally bankrupted 
both in jnen and ihone^ ; no one 
in the whole community would 
lend them a single dollar, nor 
would a single individual enrol 
himself in their armies j insomuch 
indeed, that bills were actually pre¬ 
pared for Congress to pass, enabling 
the government to raise money by 
requisitions and forced loans, and 
to levy men by the French system 
of conscription ; when a peace with 
this country most seasonably arrest¬ 
ed these death-blows to all the po¬ 
pular institutions and republican li¬ 
berties of the United States of A- 
incrica. 

The jealousy of the State legis- 
latureil, (for every single State has 
its lawgivers and judges), not only 
tends to weakVn the general go- 
veFnment, but al.n to impede the 
administration of justice. An of¬ 
fence committed in one State, is 
not cognizable in another; .•& debt 
contracted in one State, cannot in 
all cases be sued for in another ; 
and Sven a murder perpetrated on 
one side of a stream, cannot be pu- 
nistiecf on the opposite side. As 
to their bankrupt-laws, again, they 
seem calculated for no c>ther end 
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• than to deceive and rob the foreign 
iiierchant; and accordingly, in^io 
"c^ntry in the world is fraudulent 
dealing more generally rcducfd to 
a systematic trade, and followed^ 
out as tlife means of speedy gain. 
The judges, too, are almost entirely 
dependent upon the local authori¬ 
ties where they exercise their func¬ 
tions. In none of the States are 

‘"'d in some 

they are even elected annually, 
** or oftener if need be." In the 
majority of these petty govern¬ 
ments, however, the oliicers now 
spoken of, hold their office duri(^ 
good behaviour, with a limitation, 
it must be added, applied to age. 

, In several of the States a judge is 
deemed superannuated at .sixty 
years, whikst in others the reason¬ 
ing faculty is still suppo.sed to be 
entire at three score years and ten. 
Upon this subject the Americans 
differ widely from the ancient Spar¬ 
tans ; the latter, as is well known, 
not permitting any one to become 
an Eplior, of judge in their highest 
Icmtl tribunal, until he had actual I v 
entered his sixty-first year. 

The only other circunistanc^con- 
ncctcd with the government that we 
'ihall take any notice ot’ is, the elec¬ 
tion of. the lVe.sidenc. This func¬ 
tionary, it is well known, holds his 
office for four years, and is elected 
by all the States composing the 
Union ; every individual State 
having one vote, which, on that 
occasion, is transmitted, signed 
and sealed, to the seat of go¬ 
vernment, 'whm^the election is 
declared. Tos«preclude every spe¬ 
cies of undue influence on the part 
of the executive, all the members 
of Congress, whether senators or 
representatives, are denuded for 
the time, of the elective franchise ; 
^ and in this vyay, it was imagined, 
the first magistrate of the^United 
States wouUfbc exalted to hisliigh 
^fCce, free from every obligation to 


the men of either party, and wholly 
uninfluenced by gratitude, by hope, 
or by fear. , This provision of the 
Constitution, however, Mr JijfEiy- 
son, that sturdy democrat, con¬ 
trived to render ^oid by the use of 
an expedient denominated the Caw- 
cus. 'fhe device in question con¬ 
sists ill convening the democratic 
members pf Congress, senators and 
rt>|irescntatives, at Washington, and 
settling among itieinselvcs who 
shall be the next president; which 
being done, they send circulars to 
eveiy State, setting forth the can¬ 
didate recqm»ucnded by them, who> 
as a thing ofcour.se, is voted for by 
all the electors in the democratic 
Statc.s, and thus secured in the 
election. The appointment of their 
Piesidcnt, therefore, i.s now taken 
entirely out of the hands of the 
people, mid vested in an oligarchy 
of the Congress ; and thus the uni¬ 
versal suffrage of the Americans, 
so much extolled as a matter of 
theory, is reduced in the main point 
to a mere name. 

Leaving the government, we 
now proceed to take a view of the 
people ; and the first thing which 
strikes us js their intolerable ego¬ 
tism and boastfulness. It will 
hardly be believed in this part of 
the world, that the Congress of 
tlie United States debated three 
sucee;.sive days on the question. 
Whether America wa.s not the 
most enlightened people upon 
eaiili ?” and that after such a pio- 
tiacled deliberation they .should se¬ 
riously decida in the affirmative. 
Take their word for it, they arc the 
finest race of incMi'in all physical 
and intellectual qualities that evci 
adorned this terraqueous globe— 
strong-limbed, high-spirited, bold, 
independent, shrew'd, and eloquent 
They have, says Bristcc^a grcatci 
moral elevation, a higher i^nscious- 
iiess ofself-impoitance, rcsVect, and 
dignity,«tlian me to lie ^N,]nd m 
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tlic people of nny other country 
under the ranopy of lieaven.—Now 
for tljcir warlike prowess. The set¬ 
tled eoiivictioti of the American peo¬ 
ple arising out of the circumstan- 
rcs of the last waj is, says the same 
airthorily, that they are dmdedly 
\uperior to the liritish, and can al¬ 
ways heat them, man to man, ship 
to ship, gun to gun, Ijayonct to 
bayonet, both on the flood and in 
the field. And uficounted myriadsof 
American hearts, he adds, now beat 
high and quick in eager aspirations 
for another contest with Britain; 
a spiiit which the govenvnentcare¬ 
fully cherishes, by ncwspairer ef¬ 
fusions, by public toasts and oia- 
tions, by slate speeches and reso¬ 
lutions ; “ the great object of Ainc- 
ficau ambition being to annex to 
their already too gigantic dominion, 
the British Noitb American (-olo- 
nies on the Contmeiu^ the We^t 
In.dia Islands, ami also the Spanish 
colonics bordering on the Soiitlicrn 
States.” At I’laltsburgh, at Balti¬ 
more, at Now Orleans-, tlic people 
rolled baek the tide of invasion, and 
dernonstr.itcd the fatal folly of at¬ 
tempting to fix a liostile army on 
the soil of Ai leriea. On the lakes 
and on the oecini, the American 
stars Avcie flying above the red- 
cin.ss flag of Kiiglantl: the Ame¬ 
rican sliips were better built, better 
irianucd, and better fought than 
tfjijse of Biitain. “The f'ashion- 
abTO popular logic in this country 
IS, file Biitisli beat the rrench by 
sea and land, the Amei n ans beat 
♦ lie British ; and, fliereforc, the 
United States liavc nothing to fear 
iVom Kiiropcan'prowcss—certain!}’ 
not from Kin>laml, tf sfie conducts 
liei •flUtue Wats as clunsily as she 
did the last." (^nee more on pnff- 
H»g : 'riie Americans, (we abridge 
i'loin Bristed), have cnmpellcd the 
’iiclcor f^ig of Ungland, whicli had 
’ mod Iji ♦i!em'’l) on the ocean for 


a thousand years, to lower its an¬ 
cient ensign beneath the new-born 
.standard of her child ; they h.f^e* 
driven back from before their Jiar- 
dy yeomanry, tire conquerors of 
* France, the deliverers of Portugal , 
the liberators of Spain, the eman¬ 
cipators of Europe ; they have 
twined around their victorious 
bfows wreathes of naval and rnili- 
tary glorv ui nounai, i.. 

eternal verdure, as long as the 
evrrlaSling hills shall rest upon 
their Jbimdalions, and the stars of 
heaven continue io shed their light. 
‘‘,Nor let England ever lay the 
flattering unction to her soul, that 
it is possible ever to make her 
America her fiieitd. Tiiese two . 
countries will never cease to be 
commercial livaisand political cnc- 
mic.s, until one or the other falls. 
As the world could not bear two 
suns, not Persia two kings, so the 
day is fast ajiproachuig, says our 
sapient cutiiisellor, when the globe 
will not be able to bear the exis¬ 
tence of tlicsc two ifliglity mari¬ 
time empires. The maxim of Dc- 
lenda cst Cnrihago, never found 
inori^cordial advocates in the Ro¬ 
man senate, than it now finds, as 
applicable to'Biitain, in tlie inmost 
recesses of every American bosom. ’ 
As for Spain, again, ” it is super- 
Kuively idle to suppose that her 
forloin and beggarly government, 
iicadcd by a patron of the inquisi¬ 
tion, and an embroiderer of petti¬ 
coats for the Virgin Maiy, will be 
able to lesist the constant encroach¬ 
ments, oi the uiv'ct attacks, of a 
ncig1iho»r so enterprising, intelli¬ 
gent, aleit, dauntless, and perse¬ 
vering, as the United States." 

There is no doubt some honesty 
amidst all this bombast ; and, jrer* 
haps, Mr Bristed speaks the senti-\ 
ments of his country at large, more 
literally than men of sense will be 
ready to believe. But whilst boast- 
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iiig aad threatening so profusely, it 
would Ivwe been well, had tliis 
Valikcc lawyer reeolleeted one or 
two particulars as to the late '•ar ; 
which, in the opinion of good , 
judges, teifil to diminish not a lit¬ 
tle the claims of the Americans to 
the unparalleled intrepidity, and 
high martial character, which h^ 
gratuitous!V bestows ‘upon them. 

M .; .y vffiif‘icno’ -^at dispa¬ 
rity in size of ship, amount of guns, 
weight of metal, and number of 
men between the contending par¬ 
ties, in every instance wherein the 
enemy had tlic victory, and evem^ 
in some instances wherein they 
were defeated. Mr liristcd him¬ 
self mentions, that it was the ad¬ 
vice of a secretary of the navy uii- 
tler Washington, to luiild tlieir 
ships tiominalfif of the same rate 
with those of Kiirope, but le.iily of 
greater strength, mote speed, ton¬ 
nage, and guns, than tlie covres- 
[Mitiding classes ol Kiiropean ves¬ 
sels, that tlicy might imure viclorij 
over an enemy of equal, or nearly 
equal ibree, and escape by superior 
sailing any veiy nnccjual conflict. 

This policy,” says he* “ is siill 
persevered in ; and our seventy- 
fours arc equ.il in tonnage, bulk, 
strength,, gmis, and crew, to any 
hundred-gun sliips in the British 
navy." So is it in proportion with 
all the smaller rates. Besides, the 
same author admits that the Ame¬ 
rican ships were manned with 
picked seamen, and had a full com¬ 
plement of real, able-bodietl, skit- 
I'ul sailors ; wherc^Tlie European 
ships seldom haw more than one- 
third of their Clews able seamen, 
the other two-tliiids consisting of 
landsmen and boys. As to their 
army, again, it is worse than ridicu- 
lo«s to assume such airs. Does^iot 
• •very body knotv, that their “hardy 
yeomanry” raji away in t)io^- 
sauds, before tt s>ingle detachment 
*of the 85th infantrv, and left "their 


capital a prey to a handful of in¬ 
vaders ! And at Baltimore and 
New OrleaiRj, their success was 
earned not hy coinage, but by*tli*e 
jW.uitof it; for they were eiilrencli* 
ed to the chin in Mitctic'>, wlieiiec 
they usotl their ii(le.>, wiili a ino! 
and murderous aim-, iie.ainsl men 
whom accident exposed too long 
to tlieir firt, and whom they durst 
not meet in 4.he opeji field. 

On the iiumneis of tlie Ameri- 
can people wo sliall be \eiy biief. 
As m that country eveis m.in is 
the equal of every other man, a 
certain jrec*und cn.vy iiitcieourse is 
atfecteil, wliieh, in rude illileraie 
persons, uniformly degenerates iii- 
to vnlgifi'ity. To slrangois, then; 
is an appearance of lerocity in the 
studied contempt that is manifest¬ 
ed for every mode, whether of dres- 
ing speaking, or acting, winch is iioU 
indigenous, siiid mure particularl) 
in the unpiovokcd attacks winch 
are constantly made upon British 
subjects. The greatness of their 
giant rcpublii’, as llioy mo pleased 
to call it,—their peisonal supeii- 
ority to cveiy other race of riieii,— 
their victories, past, present, ami 
future, their iTcrocs by land and by 
w'a<^*r, aie tlie favourite topics oi 
eonvorcatioii, even in the more re¬ 
fined circles of New Yoik and 
Philailelphi.i It is easy to ima¬ 
gine haff a dozen of those liaiis- 
allantic politicians silting round a 
table, smoking tlieir pipes, mid 
drinking their jimicli, (and from 
the higliest to the lowest they 
smoke and drink), giving vent 
to theii bniniiastie patiiolism iu 
wonls sui h as these, whu h we (piote 
liom Mr Biisled verbatim ; and tlje 
extract will seTve at the same time 
for a specimen of what is counted, 
sublimit}'’ beyond the wcilern flood, 
“The Jeitile earth is not vet 

V 

wholly peopled ; the i.iging o.;can is 
not yet quite subdued. Be it A to 
boast, that*tlie fi)"^! ve■^■cl sucif-,., - 
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propelled by steam, was 
launched on the bosom of Hudson’s 
river. It was here tlmt American 
jrtnms, seizino tiie arm of European 
science, bent to the purpose of our 
liivoutitc pareitp art, the wildest 
and most devour ing demerit. This 
invention is S[)reading fast tlirough 
the civilized world; and though 
excluded as yet from Russia, will, 
ere long, be ejftendcd.to that vlist 
empire. A bird hatched in the 
Hudson, will soon people the 
Hoods of the Wolga ; and cygnets 
descended from an American swan, 
glide along the surface ^f the Cas- 
()ian .Sea. Then the hoaty genius 
of' Asia, high throned on the peaks 
of Caucasus, his moist eye glisten¬ 
ing while it glances over the ruins 
of Babylon, Jerusalem, and Palmy 
ra, shall how with grateful rever¬ 
ence to the inventive genius of thi\ 
western world.” We Jiave only to 
add, that counsellor Bristed was 
not quizzing when he wrote the 
above. “ The raging sea is not 
yet quite subdued !” What did tlm 
man mean by such an cxpres.sioii, 
as a prelude to a piece of nonsen¬ 
sical vapouring on steam-boats ? 
Besides, the inventioiH is not Ame¬ 
rican:—hut this is the way t^iey 
talk on all subjects. 

In the country parts, there is, it 
should seem, a great degree of re¬ 
publican sunplicity affectetl, even 
by the better soi-t of landholders ; 
for ns they ar e all desirous of being 
estceihcd soldiers equal to Cincin- 
nntns in war, they take pains to 
shew how easily they can descend 
to the lowest^ bituation in the pri¬ 
vacies of domestic life. But they 
fail to imitate the Romans in the 
exercise of the phiria poteslas. 
There, children are independent of 
their parents, so early and to such 
a degree, that they esteem it im in- 
fring^ciit upon their birth-right, 
to fijk their advice and concur¬ 
red in the most weighty affairs 


of life. When a son marries, he 
tlvnks it beneath him to ask his, 
father’s consent ; he forgets riof, 
cveic in that case, that he is a free¬ 
born American. * As to menial 
sei vants, again, there 4s no such 
thing in America. They arc called 
helps —male and female helps,— 
and you cannot offend a Deborah 
in attendance so much, in any 
other wi v fir' n t i Jyy asking’ lo'i' 
mistress, or master. Domestic slave¬ 
ry, however, still continues in all its 
liorrors in many parts of republican 
America —that land of freedom— 
^ntaminating the moral character 
at once of the wliite tyrant and the 
black bondman. Birkbcck found 
the Virginian plantcr.s, stern re¬ 
publicans in politics, and full of 
high-spirited independence, but 
irascible, lax in inoials, and wear¬ 
ing a dirk. We shall give from the 
last-mentioned author, the descrip¬ 
tion of an American inn, as he 
himself experienced the discomforts 
of it, whilst on his way through the 
State of Bennsylvartia to the Al¬ 
leghany Mountains. “ At these 
places," says he, “ all is perforni- 
cd^iOii the* gregarious plan ; every 
thing is public by day anil by 
night; for even night in an A- 
merican inn affords no , privacy. 
Whatever may he the luiniber of 
guests, they must receive their en¬ 
tertainment en masse, and they 
must bleep eti masse. Three times 
a-day the great bell lings, and h 
bundled persons collect from all 
quarters to cat a hurried meal, 
composed of lAariy as many dish¬ 
es, At breakfast you have fish, 
flesh, and fowl; bread, of every 
shape and kind, butter, eggs, cof¬ 
fee, tea,—every thing, and more 
than yon can think of. Dinner is 
much like the breakfast, omitting 
the tea and coffee; and supper 
the ^reakfast repeated. Soon after 
t^is meal, you assemble onefe more, 
in rooms crowded with beds, some- 
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. thing like the wards of’ an hospi¬ 
tal ; where, after undressing^ in 
• [Ttiblic, you aie fortunate if you 
escape a partner in your heel, yi ad- 
, ditiou to the inyi iads of hugs wliicii 
you neeiianot hope to cscajH).” * 
As the Americans have adopted 
the Kiighsh system of poor laws, 
they aie alieady groaning under 
an intolerahle load nf paupeiis^n.’ 
' .t!;t."v(’^Mler of 18]()-t7, tlierity 
of New York, of winch the popiila 
tion does not much exceed 100,000, 
maintained, hy public and private 
charity, full l.'JjOOO, men, women, 
anil cinidren ; and, as a conse¬ 
quence of tins miserable conditu^n 
of dependency, it is observed, that 
“ the leprosy of wickedness and 
crime has tainted the lower classes 
in a most awful dcgiee." 

The trade of Ameiica has reviv¬ 
ed to a great extent since the peace 
of 1813. That most nn[»olitic 
war which was waged against our 
comrneice m had the clfect, 

in the fust instance, of rumiiig 
their own ; K)r, instead of export-, 
ing goods to tlic amount of near 
seventy millions of dollais, they 
sent to foieign parts, iu 1814, not 
more thjm to the value of seven 
millions. Their exports in 1815 
amounted to upwaids of fifty-two 
millions ; in 181(), to about eiglity- 
iwo millions; in 1817, to more than 
eighty-seven millions of dollars. 
W’e have heard that the retaliatory 
non-mtcrcoursc act lately passed a- 
gamst our West India islands, has 
mjuied tJieir foreign tiade during 
the present year, ylfl tin own imich 
oftheirshippingAut of employ riil'nt. 
The cabinet of VVasfnngion is 
known to be decidedly anii-corn- 
niercia], and they seem only to 
watch for an opportunity to throw 
ahackles on all exteinal trade ; but a 
'liew siiTih njeasiires will hastAi the 
dissolution of the fcilcral gover^i- 
ment ahogetffer, winch indeed far- 
• ries in itself many other eterftents 
oT revolt* and decay- But hear 

Voi., II. r. 


•fi: 

Ilow Mr Bristed speaks on this 
subject: “If America shall Spring 
forward duiing the next, with 
tile same velocity ami force^ w^tli 
which she has Iii.iveJ progres¬ 
sively duiing tlij; last fifty years, 
she will then whiten cveiy se.i 
wtlli her commcicial caiivaii, hear 
lici iiav.ii liuimlcrs m tiiumpli 
to eaitir^ exiremest veige, peer 
above the soveieigiity of other na¬ 
tions, and (.uise Mie elder woild 
to how its vcnciable licad, white 
with tile hoar of ages, hencath the 
par.iinount power and iiifhience of 
tins yimiijier d-iughtcr of the civi¬ 
lized globe !” 

As to leligiiin, the eliaptcr is a 
vciy short one, the “ gi.mt^'cpub¬ 
lic," thinking it niexpeilicnt to .le- 
knowledgc, in a national capacity ,it 
least, any siipenoi power. A few of 
the .Stales, wc aiclold, [laiticulaily 
in New I'aigland, do acknowledge 
(hid as tile .(iovernor ainoiia the 

r> 

nations, and occasionally ttvoni- 
vtend (for they li.ivc no power to 
ap'point) days to be sot apart for 
general fastnig, piayci, and iliaiiks- 
giviiig. But the gicatei number 
of tlic States, says Mr B. declare 
It to be nncunxlilulloiwl to leler to 
tbepioviileiice of (bid in any of their 
public acts; and Viigiiiia cairics 
this doctinie so far, as not to allow 
ani/ chiipliiiu to ofliciatc in her 
Slate^l-cgislaliiie; giving as a rea¬ 
son for tins slrange decision, which 
was, however, sanctioned hy agicat 
majority of her representatives in 
i-)eceinbei last year, that the con¬ 
stitution permits no one religious 
sect to have prefeicnce to any o- 
thei ; and that, us a chaplain must 
Ijclong to .wriit: sect, it would there- 
foie be im^’onstitutiunul for «tbe 
Virginian legislators to listen to 
his preaching or praytirs, •• 

It IS loiuidly asseiteil hy moic 
tliaii^ne autlior, that in the soiitli- 
eiii and western states there is a 
deep ini^isioii of that abo-Tnnablc 
spiiit of Atheism, which lias.in on! 
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times desolatcil so lar^re a portion 
of tlio Continent of Europe. As a 
proof r)f tin's, to a renain extent at 
least, we liave to mention, that a 
“ for the l)etter observance of 
the Salfbalh ; for j^unisliing a va- 
jii'ty of crimes; for preventing- 
the (le^laeintr of the chiireh-J^atds ; 
for .shutting the tlieatrcs, stores, 
&!’. on Smidn^',’' w.is rcic’cted by 
an iininense rnajoriiy of the Legis¬ 
lature of LiiiiisiiHia, on the gioniul 
that sueii persivting intoletnnce 
w.is not to lie endured by the en¬ 
lightened, libel nl, iihilosophical, 
(leseend-mls of I'h ^•lu•hl^len. [n 
New h'.ied.nul, as we h;ive ai- 
re.idy IhiiiLJ, ll•h;.'i('n is inneh 
irioic ijji’st'ei t 1 thin 111 any o'her 
pait of Amerie.i ; lin here the law 
re(|iiiie.s that eveiy town shall pio- 
vide. by t.'i'i iinni. for the due ob- 
seiy.inec of divine woiship, leav¬ 
ing it to the Option of mdividu.ils 
to choose their own forih ol' devo¬ 
tion. Still thcie arc at present in 
the United States, inoie than three 
inilhons and a h df of nominal 
Christians, who enjoy no means 
of leligiou'' instruction ;—who, in 
iiiet, have neither chinches nor 
clergymen, ^i’lms, as Mr 11. just 
ly remark.s, they ait in d.mger of 
being overrun, in the lapse of a few 
years, wit!) a host of nnbapti/ted 
infideU,—the most fitrocious and 
remorseless banditti that infest and 
desolate human society. 

Oiir opinion of Bristed’s bonk 
may be expi'cssed in two Avoids; It 
contains much valuable matter, ill 
urranged in many jiajts, and badly 
Aviitten in all. 


A Vsem of the Sijslcn of F.duvatlon 
phrsued in the I'nl 'afScliindi and 
[hiivciwitij Ilf Edi «^r. 

**—/'?/.IonN Hobvutson, Ude of 
the I'ltu erjiitp . of JCdi'iliuigli. 
Eohdim, l.siti. 

is a meagre aiyl most 
com I-stipublc production. ’ U gives 


such a view of the system of edu¬ 
cation pursued in the schools and 
Uidversity of fhi.s city, as we migjrt * 
expect to find in a newspaper-ad¬ 
vertisement, stating that Latin is 
♦aught hy tlie professor o^’ Huma¬ 
nity, (/lock by the professor of 
that ancient language, and the va- 
lioiis biani lies of philosophy by the 
scTcral philosophy professors. He 
adds, however, a piece 
lion to us siiicCly now; namely, 
that the professor of logic teaches 
an “ ab,strait of human physiolo¬ 
gy." \\ e can guess at what the 
le.ii ned author means hy this ill- 
au'phed ixpics.sion; but he must 
allow himself to be taught that the 
teim physiology is exclusively u.sed 
to denote eeitairi eniiuirtes into the 
laws of the vital functions, and not 
at all into those of mental plicno- 
meiui 

But it is not meic hlundering ig¬ 
norance that wc arc here summoned 
to condemn ; for where so little is 
told, there cannot he many mis- 
mkes. It is, on llie.contraiy, a 
marked disjio.siiion, on the pait ot 
this author, to ealumiiiate a very 
liescrvmg bo^ly of men, and to in- 
jme file ch iiacler of a justly distin¬ 
guished .seminary, tliat has chiefly 
called foith our indignation, and 
which, m fact, is the sole cause why 
w'e take tiny notice of such a paltry 
peifoimance. Sjieakirg of the 
High School, he says,— 

“ IC.acli lioy pays at the v.Uu of three 
IHiuiicls a year, iiu-luding all teliool foes;— 
but dial is the iiiiMinium; an .-uhliltunal 
loinpliau'in is-not fuscil; and in tliis., as 
in oi'^cr cas.s, money .r,inot supposed to lose 
its I’filrt; on die conlr.i.y, from this prac- 
t.i'o, nilfniuo.! might suggi-ot, and re.sHin 
n'i;;l t maii'.taiii, that those pupils do not 
staiiii lowest m the el.tsh, who, on the quar¬ 
ter-day, pu' t’.t tiiLir waster widi a double 
rctr.imcratiou.".—r. "i,!!. 

And sigaiii, when spcal^ing bf the 
Co[lfc'ge cia.sses-, he ub.seive.s,—- 

“ ^Vo I'.-'-d oerasien p.iinfully to remark 
that at^’tl'v Sdwol, the masters wer 
in i!'t’ i'.bi: o' -.'-jy'lng pecnr.ixty cotnpfi 
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merits from their pupils, to the (li<ip:ace of 
die Seminary, and to the prejudice of thasc 
• vdjo'jc drcumstanecs are les. favoured. *0111 
a praetice so prejudicial ui its iiatuie, and so 
baneful in its tendency, rcLeivo!, notencoii- 
rageiiicnt at the University. The st.ited fees 
only are asl^cd and received.”—!’. 17, IS. • 

Now, wc are pcrfcctl}'^ satislicd 
that the above insinuations aie not 
only ciuircly oiouiulles-s as to t’wt, 
.hut ey.vc'sively iiuihi.!,iiiiiit .iiid loi - 
ehievoiis in tiie niteutioii. hi 
truth, it is not in the power of a 
master, in a large class, to secuie 
for the dull hoy who gives a 
•guinea, a permanent place above 
the sharp boy who is adnnlled g/*g- 
tis, or who coniines his payincnl to 
the stated ice. Such p.uti.ility is 
as impracticable as it would be 
wicked, Childien see veiy tie.nly 
whenever their own interest iscoii- 
ceinctl, partieiilai ly in all niatiers of 
competition, whether of body oi 
mind; and the mere <iltc.i!)[)t to 
intioduee I'avouiitism into a class 
of a hundied and bfty bo\.s, would 
at once blast, the rcjnilalion of the 
master, and inevilaljly ili-'k the 
rise ot the inifoilunale little oliji ct, 
whose anilntioiis view^ he might 
thereby w isli to assist. A moint'iil’s 
lefiectioii will point out to Mr Uo- 
heilson the injudicious n.ititic ol’ 
the strlcluie.s iu wliiih be has cho¬ 
sen to indulge, tic does hnnscll’ 
no honoiii, and he (aniiot possibly 
do the public any .service, bystaU;- 
mcntssomuchat vai iaiicc with ti uth. 

We eoiiclude with an exlia.t 
which calls for no rcliuke., ft sc's 
forth a stiikinji fea».#lie iliaiaclero- 
tic of our counti/, and wliw li will 
account for the well-known faci, 
that the pci iodn d piess, and alm< st 
all the labour ot htciature, ate now 
in the hands of .Scotsmen.—It oc- 
(j'urs to us to ien..uk, meaiitime, 
/(hat we tlfli ik our author is •roiia 
both a.^ to the tees in the philo.so- 
phieal tl.isseu, and .tiie peftoeir of 
.iltcndancc enjoined upon ll^eiWogi- 
c«l studci^ts 

{ II 


“ iscotliuid has of late years been l■cIl’.^rk.■ 
cd lor a moif gcntrid uiflusioii ot intelligence 
tliiin tulur of the sislcr kiiigdoiiis. IKr ci- 
tiiLtiii. Iiiivc okiaintd the naim-s of pl iloso- 
plurs and jKilitniiUis, and the pm s, UiU'-c 
has h.iuiiteil licr mouiii.tins. I< uiigllt bo 
gr..iit'jing to some to tmte the source ol diis 

liislnit Ui.ii. * 

“ In pii'iHirtioii .IS the rninnietcc «ii a na- 
tiin iiiiua-is, -a lu. i.irj pn. uas .flc .lOiui- 
i'i'i..il; .iiiil, Suii'.iiai IS. 1.1 no ninpari- 
•on, .,npnn;c..d .i touuiiy a,, l-.W; i.tnd, 
i!.eu' j.aii IJ!^ i>u\e an ic inns anil uai.i'.iiuin 
i.i aUtiid to tin cdi.'cao^ii < l' tl.tii liicilicn. 
'iluri. the all'll Kpopul.i., iliiU .i Id., riil c- 
diu.iiRin i. tijii I to 11 loi'Uii.e. ^l'. wi'j' iliis 
view111’, -.p.ihi ilii'.i sum iij.on ii\i' liiil- 
dual's m.-autlRi! in lJu; l)iarii.ln.si ot n.ciul, 
andtviiiol oii.,uiii'nl.iI i, wlinii.l 
t.i'iah n Ol iT, I'.tid tol'.iii'oM't iviiult. n.servt 
idi liu •■oil 111 I'enin Ins ',0)11. in ir.iile. Nor 
!s t! , ei, tom loiillniil to t'.o e ivlios,' iir- 
(unist.lilies iiu; coinio)liihle ; it i, vicii inii- 
t.-iiid bv the lowir order ol tiade.sn.in, who 
lineilnlli send that porlieii of ti.nr c. riiiny;s 
to tiie ^i’i.i.i'ln:.ister, wliii'li an l.iiglijlmiiiii 
Ol ill.' '.line rank would dc\oli; to the Juvu- 
iiL. ol the table.”—I’. ;IN, 111 -. 


ANl',.SkAV 0.\ .SUJli; Sun.lKC'TS CON- 
NKCTI.l) WITH I'vSTK. lii/ Sltt 
CiKviK.ii iS. hart. 

It. S. iijc. Oltiilianl, IVuiigh 
dy I/iiici-, EdiiihuigH, and Lonff- 
iftiin I 'tj. London. Hvu.pp. 8 U 1 . 
JblT. 

“ jN oi'iiiMi,” siiys .MrSlcwart, 
“eiiiiTie inoie just ihiiii the ob.ser- 
vatioii ol l''otittiiellc, that the iium- 
lici ol those who liclieve in a .sy.s- 
tein tihcady est< IdidictI in the 
wot 111, docs 1 ol, in the Icist, add 
to Its cicthlnliiy ; bill ilic iiumlier 
ol tlio.se who doubt of it, has a ten- 
deiicv to dinnnisli it.” 'I'hl.s ob- 
seiv.i.itn his, on itniny occasKpis, 
I'eceivtd tlie t oi.fo motion of ex- 
petienci. The .A;, '/tclian sy.-^ 
tern o! piiilo-siij.liy, wi>i', , hjragt'.s, 
comti«!iiititd the beliii l ilie iiio.sl 
eiihgliteneii }>:ut oi in, i.kind, has 
liecn liirnpklely ri'liiti.il anti otei- 

tiiniod 'I he .('.jpeimcan tVitein 

o . • 
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of the uiiivet.se, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous opposition, has 
l)ecn (Icmonstruted to be ,truc. 
M etiee, the niimher of those who 
believe in u system already estab¬ 
lished in the wp^ld, docs not, in 
the least, add to its eiedibilil;^ ; and 
the mipiber ot those who oppose a 
system not yet cslalilislied in the 
woild,*does not prove it's ineiedi- 
bility, although it has a tendency 
To check its progress.. No system 
ought to be exempted from inves¬ 
tigation, however g.re.it the names 
may lie of those by whom it is .sup- 
poited, and liowever nuipeioiKS the 
peVsons maybe w'ho believe in it. 

\Vf; liave made these observa¬ 
tions with the view of intiodneing 
to the notice of oiii readers SiV 
(Jeorge Mackcn/ie’,s K.ssay, whieli 
• alLs in question the eelelirated 
theorv of 'I'aMe, bv Mr Alison. 
This theoty, it is well known, lias 
been beautifully illustrated by its 
niitlior, niul most cloipiently sup¬ 
ported by Mr Jitliey, and Mr 
Stewart, on whose philosoiihiialdoc- 
triiK:.s it, .seem.s to lie founded. 
Under the infhience of their cele¬ 
brated names, it li.is, iiatui.illy 
rnough peiliajis, beccune the creed 
of almost eveiy pei.son who pte- 
tends to he »])os.scssed of imy por¬ 
tion of taste ill the present day. 
An actjiiaintance with, and belief 
III llii.s system, indeed, is leckoned 
a sure test of ibe possession of a 
mind cap.iblo of appreciating what¬ 
ever is beautiful or .sublime, and 
of enjoying with true relish the 
beautlesof nature,—tliedelicacie.s of 
htiratiiie,—or the sublimity of iii l. 

The htiman mind, in youth, is 
cxticniely pioiie to icccivc impres- 
sioMR, nmi veiy to imbibe, 
without investigation, the opinions 
il.s teachers. The religious 
!^i||||||b)Cip1cs instilled into us hy our 
9|^K.'nls', and the philosophical thco- 
taught us during our acadeiiii- 
^||[ ednciUion. exert over «.\ur miml. 


during our whole life, a mo.st 
powerfuj influence. Having taken 
fast hold of our judgment,—of orrt* 
iinagyiatioii,—of, in short, every 
Jaculty of our miiKl, tliey become 
our cstiinatioii equally iiiduhit- 
able and .sacred. We seldom think 
of investigating the foundation ou 
which they rest.—Our reverence 
and respect for those by whom 
they were taught'to us, beget a — 
jiowerful prejiulieo in our minds in 
their favour.—We arc apt to be¬ 
come iiuligiiant agaui.st any person 
who, as we think, has the boldness 
to assail or call them in question. * 
—f-Aiid without giving ourselves 
the liniible of looking into, and 
invcsstigatiiig the grounds upon 
which lilt* attaik is made, we arc 
apt, in the heat of our picjudised 
zeal, to jironounce him a viaring 
impostor,, and loudly, though of¬ 
ten ignorantly and without due 
exaniinatioii, to exclaim ajjain-st 
ills rashnes.s ami Iiis folly. 

This comiuet is ceitaiiily not 
philo.sopliicnl. The history of phi- 
iosopliy leaelies u.s, that fiom feel¬ 
ings of tliis de.sciiption, .systencs of 
philosophy of llie mo.st absuid iiiu! 
objektion.ihlc kind, have often l.iid 
hold of tlie Inimaii mind, and long 
retained dominion over it. Hence, 
deriving instiiietiun* from past ex- 
[lericnce, pliilo-sopher-s ought calm¬ 
ly and deliberately to examine 
every sy.steni advanced in opposi¬ 
tion to that vvliicli they m.ay have 
adopted, 'rinth i.s the theoiy of 
which ihey.piofess to be in .scaicli j 
and Iruili lias iH.' occasion to slirmk 
fi ofn investigatioiik,^TIiemore evci y 
true system is opposed, the strong¬ 
er will its foundation become when 
the objections made to it arc re- 
fiited. It i.s unphiluso)>biCBl, tlierc- 
i'ore, in any person, when his fai> 
vourKe system or darling opinions 
ar/j attacked, to shrink from in¬ 
vest ig-^ition, and to look upon his 
oppo.iaut as a wicked and malicious 
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person, desirous of misleading the 
opiii-iuiis of. uiaiikind by subtle ur- 
•guqicnt, or as a weak and ignorAit 
pretender, imposed upon by lns^o\va 
inanity, oi mistaking his own 
ciude iuu^ misty conceptions, for* 
an iinpoitant discovery winch laid 
liitherto escaped the ohseivtUion 
of every philosojilier. He ought, 
on the conttary, to iijvanee bolil- 
ly to the eliaige, and cither iiiaU- 
liilly to expose and refute the 
icasonings of his opponent by calm 
and delilierate argument, or tan- 
tiidly to admit their truth. If he 
has the right side of the cause, lie 
can have no reason to be afraid l^f 
success—truth is invulneiuble ; if 
Ids system be founded in error, the 
.sooner it is lefutcd the better. 

We aie jieifectly awaie, that 
wlicn a man has sjient his whole 
hfe in constructing .i system which 
iias obtained almost iinivcr.sal be¬ 
lief, he imist feel extremely ah- 
hoirent at looking into the grounds 
of any system raised ui opposition 
to It. It wguld indeed be iiniia- 
uiral to expect that lie should be 
.ibic to put a fair estimate upon the 
docti'ine.s of his opponent. IJn- 
inaii naluie, we doubt, is inc.^iahle 
of such an exertion. JSlill, many 
philosophers liave ably and tcin- 
jieratdy defended their own sys¬ 
tems, .iiid we .see no reason why 
.Mr yVlison or his liiends sliuuld 
not do the same. Although we 
do not pretend to give a dogmati¬ 
cal decision in regard to tiie views 
cuntained in Sir George Macken- 
/le’s Essay, we Ir^e, no lieMlation 
in saying, thaMt is li}' far tuuw'cil 
wi itten not to niei it attention. 

* We have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that we were strongly preju¬ 
diced in favour of Mr Alison’s 
Tlteorj'^ of Taste. This prejudice, 
no iloubt, arose from the impres- 
.sions imbibed during our acadc- 
tnicul studies. We have nu 
that the great majority jdiiluso- 


jthical readers are in our situation. 
But we li.ivc no notion, on that 
account, of excliUmmg rashly, and 
without cxalnination, against Bir 
George Mackeiixie'ti Essay. *We 
are desiious that the matter should 
he calmly ai\d flcliheiately can¬ 
vassed.* Unlike the persecutors of 
Galileo and Tycho Brachc, we are 
not fin perpetuating eiror by clieck- 
iiig till inquiry after tinth. The. 
veiy soul of philosophy seems to 
us to be tliscussion ; regaidlcss, 
thcrcfoie, of the prcjudiie.s of the 
young and ardent spit its of the 
tlay, I'eiM less of the displeasure of 
an Alison, of a Jefl’iiy, oi a Stew¬ 
art, we proceed to lay hel’ote our 
leatlers a eoiidcnscd abstract of. the 
ilociiincs of the Essay under re¬ 
view. At the same time, we think 
It iair to add, lh.it no abstract 
which we are able to give can do 
justice to the Essay il.self, whicli. 

It IS prciiftiiyd, our read^'i's who 
wish to investigate the subject will 
j)ci use. 

.Sii (icoige Mackenzie gives the 
followiiig statement of the doctrines 
which he questions: — 

“ The ingenious and elegant 
author," s.^'.s he, “of the Theory 
of Assoti.ition, has attiibnied the 
emotions of siililimity and beauty 
altogether to iniagmutiun ; Ins doc- 
tiine henig thus, 'i'hat the emu- 
tions*of siihlimity ilnd beauty aie 
excited, not liy any object in which 
what is cxjiicssed by the.se terms 
may be supposed to reside, but by 
the iccolleciion of ceitam ciietun- 
slaiKe.s, cveift.s, or .scenes, with^ 
wliK'h the object may be snppo.scd 
to be conneettd ; which circum¬ 
stances, c'vcnt.s, or scene.s, associa¬ 
ting themsfhves with it, confer ors 
tile object wJiat we call sublim^^ 
and beauty.”—P. 42. 

And ^ain, “ The basis of the 
tlieory is thus stated by its able 
stipiiorter, Mrjedrey: 'Thebeauty 
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‘ whioI» \vc inipiitc to outward ob- 
‘Jocts, is iioiiiuig more than the 

* rollt'ction of our own inward sen- 
' salions, ;ind is made by certain 

• ilitfc poitions 'of love, pity, and 
‘ aili.’cdoii, whicli have been con- 
‘ nertcil with these objects, and 
‘ sltll qdliere, as it weie, to* them, 
‘ and move us anew wliencvcr they 
‘are fircsented to our ,ol)seiva- 


‘ lion.’ " 

This MatemcMt, like all that 
proceeds from a powerful mind, is 
I'leiir .irnl iinambifrnnns. Those, 
.h-nvevor, wlio ,iio l.imili.ir with 
the scholastic paradox, yia.t tiiero 
is ‘no heart in the fiie,’ and wno 
recollect Dr fleicl’s solution of it, 
may think that the dot time wiiicli 
denies the existence of beauty in 
inanimate objects, may be oliviatcd 
ill the same way : Tiicy may sus¬ 
pect that the propoMtnui, tliat 
there is no beauty in the half-blown 
moss rose, iii the lily, or in the 
pink, implies only that the enioiion 
to which we give the name of beau¬ 
ty is not ill these objects ; and they 
may think that Mr Alison and Mr 
Jeffrey never 'meant to deny that 
there is a quality in these objects 
which is the q>iu.\e of these eino- 
t ioiis, and to whicii, pci haps nn- 
propcrly, l!ie ilaine of the emotion 
IS given, lint this is not what is 
maintained by those who support 
the doctrine of association. They 
say not only that the emotion is not 
in the rose, or the lily, hut that the 
cause of the ciiiotiuu is not in them 
either; and that both tiio eiuoiioii 
and the cause of it a^e in oiir own 
minds. This is clearly the iinpoit 
of the theoiy, as Sir (Jyorge un- 
ilerstands it, for lie conceives it to 
tcaclv, “ that no foini,, colour, or 
Jill, though it may make an a- 
(ahle im|iression, is ever felt 
beautiful or sublime, until, 
the assistance of iml^ination, 
Tonncct it with soniotliing which 
i^havc formcily adniircd, f\rwhich 



has excited strong emotions of plea- 
.siii;c in,our minds ; and that when¬ 
ever we associate with forms, co¬ 
lours-. !>• sounds, any thing that 
is disagreeable, they .liso become 
^disagreeable,'* &c.— Ess'jY, p. 55. 

“ It will be seen,” says Sir 
Cfcorgc, “ that I am not disposed 
to deny that, in many instances, as-. 
sohialions add a rcfish to the jilea- 
surc, or an aggravation to the* 
p.iin, which form, colour, or sound, 
are capable of oxeitmg; I only 
maintain, that siuh iclisli or ag¬ 
gravation li.ivc nothmg to do in 
regulating, nr in fixing our taste. 

I» do not know' whether I thus 
escape fVoiii the censure of Mr Jet- 
frej', wlio lias iejected ‘ .as intriii- 
‘ sically afe.surd and incredible, the 
•' supposition that material objects, 

‘ wliicIi do neither lull t nor delight 
‘ the body, should yet excite, by 
" their ineio piiysical tjualities, the 
‘ very po'vVi.'i fill ernolious wliicli arc 
‘ sometimes excited by the specta- 
‘ cie of hc.uity.' "—Essay, P. 53. 

The Essay now hcfo«e u.s, in op¬ 
position to this theory, maintains 
the following doctrines.—The or¬ 
gans of .seiu'io never Jtulge of the 
impiessions convoyed througli them 
to the mind. These oig<ms liave 
only the power of sensation, like the 
hands, or any other part of the 
body, and have no power of feeling 
pleasurable or painful emotion. 
'J'lieic are internal faculties, to 
which the impressions made on the 
organs of seme arc conveyed, and 
these inteinal faculties aloiieywr/^t* 
and feel. Thui**4ie eijC is affected 
onlydiy too much oKtoo little light, 
or by any body which causes it« 
pain ; and it is an internal faculty 
whiih judges of colour, and is 
pleased or displeased with certain 
shades. The ear is affected only 
by too^iowcrfiil impressions n't! its 
apparatus; and it is an internal 
facuMiy \vliich judges *of melody, 
,'iiuf feels« 3 grceablc or dis.agrecabtc- 
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emotions from certain tones. The. 
organs of smell, touch, and taste, 
•in |.ike manner, have no higfier Of¬ 
fice tlian to transmit the impres¬ 
sions made on them to the internal 
faculties tlio mind, and in these • 
dualities alone all emotions from 
these impressions arise. Tltese in¬ 
ternal faculties, and the organs of 
sense, aic .separate, and indepen¬ 
dent of each other, ’['hus one )nay 
have an eye of irerfect organization, 
and yet he unable to distinguish 
'iliades ol colour ; or an acute car, 
and yet be insensible .to, and feel 
no emotion fiom, the music.il com¬ 
bination of ^onnds. ** 

Jiut, says Sir George, these in¬ 
ternal faculties, and the external 
objects which make impression.s on 
them, have been made by nature, 
with a leference to each other,— 
the one to feel, and the other with 
qualities filled to excite emotion. 
Tims, when a rose, a hly. or a 
lauiel-tree, arc piesenled to the eye, 
an mternabficulty of the mind ex- 
pc l ienees an ^motion of pleasure on 
beholding them, independent of all 
assoi iation of the ro^e with the 
wealth and power of (faigland, of 
the lily vMth virgin innoccnca; lind 
purity, or the laurel with victory. 
In the same manner, on a building, 
or any'object having foiin, being 
jiresentcd to the eye, an iiiternal 
faculty judges of the piopoitions, 
and feels eitlier an agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable emotion, according a.s the 
oliject possesses certain inherent 
qualities, 6tted by nature to excite 
the one orthe other .Vtliesefeelings.- 
Thus, a building .’n the .shape ol*an 
Oldinary barn, however large in 
dimensions, could never excite the 
‘ same agreeable cinntioii as a build¬ 
ing in the form and with the pro¬ 
portions of a Grecian temple, al- 
tbouglf wc should feed hogs hi the 
temple, and 'woisiiip God in the 
barn, providftl »e left the e.^te#nal 


appearance of both untouched. In 
the ease of sounds also, iheic aie 
ceitairi tones which please, and 
others wliicfi displease, the instant 
they are heart!, and without any 
proviou.s association ; and tlie.se 
Icclings are expeiiencetl by an m- 
tem.il i^culty, aiul not by^ tl^e ear. 
Tims cveiy one can say, that a bell 
]i us a liar.sji and gr.iting .sound, or 
a ,sol't and agreeable one, on tlie 
very first tinkle rejtcbing the ear, 
independent of all association willi 
the tones whatever. 

As, however,* a rose is the same 
in Its qiial^^ie-s wlioevcr looks iqion 
it, and yet all men do not expe- 
iiCMce the s;une emotions on be¬ 
holding it, it IS objected, tli.it it 
c.an posse.s.s no spccilic quality fiuin 
natine, mtended to excite the emo¬ 
tion of beauty, otherwise every in- 
dividii.d would have the same feel- 
ing.s who regarded it. Tlie answer 
to the objection is tins, tliat all 
have nut the same activity of the 
internal facultie.s, and that the dif¬ 
ferent impressions made on did'er- 
ent individuals by the same object, 
or in other words, the dilfeienee of 
tastes, arises from a natural difler- 
eiice ill the nowei t aud activity of 
the inteiual l icultie-., and not fruiii 
a did’crciice in the cMi.mcoii.s pro¬ 
cess of association. In the instan¬ 
ces of colour and somul, this fact is 
asceilaiiied by expellence. There 
arc individuals who have perfect 
eyes, and who can dislingui.sb fi¬ 
gures most distinctly, and yet who 
cannot distinguish the ^Ii.ides ol 
colours. Till If are many indivi¬ 
duals wlio bear with peifecl acute¬ 
ness, and yet cannot distinguish 
melody m sound'-. The cause of 
lhe.se pbenogfiena is, that in ♦the 
one ca.se the interna! faculty which 
judges of colour i.s delectivc; an'l* 
in the latter, the mteinal faculty 
which* judges of melody is defec¬ 
tive. In neither rase will any cf- 
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forts at assoriflting certain little 
portions ot'Iove, pity,and aflbetion,” 
with the sh;i(le{§L colours, or with 
the notes of a ^.re of music, make 
a pirtiiie or tube appear beautiful 
to those indiviiluals in whom tiic 
faculties which perceive the rela¬ 
tions yf colours and of soufttLs are 
naturally siwaniino. 

Again, as the internaj faculties 
of every individual desire to be ciji- 
ployed on the o<)je<-ts which naluie 
has fitted them to attend to, so he 
who has no power of perceiving 
shades has no tasfe for colours; 
and he who has no poujer of pci- 
ceiving melody has no tavte fur 
music. The difleiences of taste 
thus depend indically on differences 
of original constitution; and nl- 
thopgli our feelings may he modi¬ 
fied by association, yet no .asso¬ 
ciation can make pleasure arise 
from olijects which excite no na¬ 
tural interest in thcm?iclvo.s. 

But it IS objected, that blind 
men have associated all the ideas 
with colour, which arc to be found 
joined with it in (ho minds of those 
who see; and if they have not felt 
the same emotions, they have at 
least written sp d istinct ly concern ing 
the objects which are supposed to 
produce them, that they have excit¬ 
ed these emotions in others, if they 
did not exist in themselves. This 


portions of love, pity, and affec- 
ti iM,” associated with the names of 
colours ; just as the like " liltlc 
poitjoiis” are associated iti the 
minds of those who see, with the 
appearances of the colo;irs them¬ 
selves. Hence the name is as good 
a link for associations as the ohjecl 
wliich the name represents; and 
llrere is no advantage in seeing the 
gay drapery of nature, above hear¬ 
ing the names of its constituent 
pait.s. But, in answer to this doc¬ 
trine, Sir (Icorge Mackeiuic ob¬ 
serves, “ that a blind man who has 
never seen, cannot associate ideas 
vyitli colour, any more than a deaf 
person with raiisie; he can only 
£i.ssnciatc ideas with ccrUtin olher 
ideas. For a blind person to form 
tlie same associations with words, 
that another with jierfcct organs 
maty do with the things which words 
express, may fic very possible. But 
allowing this, it by no means fol¬ 
lows, that a woid can produce in a 
blind person an emotion similar t« 
that wbicli tlie tiling rygnified pro¬ 
duces on a person who secs.”— 
P. til8. 

We regret that our limits do 
not' pciuiit us to enter mote at 
length into the illustrations given 
in the Essay, which arc both nu¬ 
merous and entei tain ing; fiut we 
have no doulit that our readers will 


refers to Dr Blacklock, a blind gen¬ 
tleman, who is said to have wi iiten 
as fine poetical descriptions of the 
beauties of niitural scenery, as if 
he had seen the fresh verdure of 
the lawn and gaudy gaiety of the 
flower-bed himself. Hence it is 


argued, that there are no specific 
(pialities in external objects intend¬ 
ed fvy nature to excite the emotion 
of beauty, since the blind led the 


.wnoticins without having ever per- 
’ '‘‘c objects themselves. Their 

therefore, it is inferred, 
cited by " certain little 


con''nlt the Essay itsdf. It is not 
written with the same lirilliancy of 
style, or closeness of argument, as 
tlie theory of Mr Alison, or the 
Essay of Mi iitewart; but the cir- 
cnnistaiices m‘* which it is pro¬ 
duct d, preclude o’j from expecting 
that It should be so. The Essay 
was prepared for, and read to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
atU’i wauls publislied with very lit¬ 
tle alteration or enlargement. Of 
courses we look for soundness of 
principle, and clearness of illustra¬ 
tion^ rriorc than for vjrnament of 
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style; and these qualities, wc have 
no hesitation in saying, thp e^say 
* jinsscsses. 

As to the merits of Sir George 
Markcnzic’s doctrine, compared 
witli thc«theory of Mi Alihon, we* 
are of opininp,that the union of the 
doetiincs of both into one s^'steni 
is lequisile to give us the true 
theory of taste. Sii'George Mac- 
kcn/ie says, that tlie agreeable e- 
motiou which we experience on be¬ 
holding a rose, fot instance, arises 
i'rom a lelation established by na- 
tuie betwixt the form and colour of 
the rose, and certain faculties ,of 
our mind winch take cogiiizaiux* >»f 
them ; and this established relation 
is the foundation of our perceptions 
of beauty. Accoidiiig to this doc¬ 
trine, beauty IS a simple idea, and 
IS not leferablc to association, or 
any habit of thinking, and cannot 
be appreheiided by those who have 
not the tacullies to peiceive it. 
Ml Ati'-on and Mr .feftiev, on the 
other lund^ deny that the emotion 
of beauty is a simple feeling, oi 
that iheie is any siieh e^tahllslled 
natural lel ition betwixt i;xterual 
olijects .tnd our f.u'ulties j and tla y 
Mippoit their views liy the foTlovv- 
mg reasoning. As all men, say 
they, see the same objtet lilaek or 
green, in consc([iienee of the iela¬ 
tion estalilishcd by nature lietwixt 
external objects and tlie eyes ; so, 
if a similar relation existed as to 
the qualities of ohjects which ex¬ 
cite the ]ieircf>tions of beauty, alt 
men .should have ^ome agiceable 
feeling on perceiving the Ibrin and 
colour of a rose. Hut it is ceAam 
that this is not the ca^e. Tlie 
different feelings, therefore, expe¬ 
rienced by dilferent iiutividuu's on 
perceiving a ro.se, must arise, ii|^t 
from any fixed relation l>etwixt the 
mind and the rose, but fro*ti the 
ideas which it seives to excite'in 
the mind of* each, by the asiiRcia- 
tions w'hich he has formed'w**.!) it. 

* VoT,. fl. 'l 


This is more particii. 
in the case of sounds'. 
tional iiiusit'of one')ouut. 

.st.iiicc, inspnes the natives ^ 
country with enthusiasm at 
light, wliile it apiiejis uiniiea. P*' 
haibarons, or (ii.s.igreeable, to 
inhabitants of .mother. This df%|“ 
lereiice ot efleet, therefore, imisi'^ 
arise solely |rom the associations 
ixmiiccted with the n.ifioua! airs on 
tlie iniiuls III’ the* i'oimer, whicli 
associations do not exist in the 
minds of ’the I.ittcr ; Ik cause, if 
iheie was an cst.ililislicd natural 
I elation betwixt ceilaiu snimds atid 
eerl.im emotions, the s.uiu; sounds 
ought to excite the same emoiion.s 
in the natives of all coiuitiies, and 
no air wTiich excited deiiglu in one 
nation, could be felt as disagrce.iblc 
ill another. 

On this subject, we bi'g leave to 
f:.i\, that v^e .igree wiUi Sii (Ieor;rc 
Mackenzie in thinking, (hat theie 
is ail csublished naiural lelalioo 
betwixt external objects and the 
faculties of our minds, so 'tliat on 
the objeet being [iicsentcd to the 
ficulty, a ceitain emotion or per- 
I’optioii ensues, independent ofvoli- 
tioi'i or of .“'yoi’iatioii,* and that on 
this pre-est.i'ilishetl relalioli, all the 
dilfeienl (‘motions to which the 
names of he.miy andsiihliit.ity h|^i\(> 
been given me founded. We can¬ 
not conceive that mankind, in say¬ 
ing 1 ) 1 'an object tb.il it is beautiful, 
eomuiit an error of speech, and 
asnihe, by mist.ike, the quality of 
beauty to the extern,iK oK^ect, when 
ill lact there it no such quality in 
tlie object, but only a feeling raised'*^ 
by association in their minds. 
But w'e agiee also with Mr Alison, 

Mr Stew.u'V and Mr .Icffiey,* in 
thinking, that by the law of as- 
sociation, an olijat may laise h* 
grceable leelings in us, by lecalling 
assiK lated idc.is wuli winch it has 
no immexlnite natmal connection ; 
and tlic* .'ig‘r>'sd>;" emotions'fene- 
I. 
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r.il!v rereivcil Ifom nlijcris apf.cnis 
»() us lo he (leiived horn both of" 
fliose soiin-i-. I'oi eXcunple, when 
We look ii|)'>ii a rose, we have a 
Certain i^oeeab'le feelinir, arisinff 
entiiilv fioin (qualities uiheient in 
the lO'-e, and it ts hoiri a convic- 
ti.iii li)Ht the rose possC'se?! tiiese 
(jii.lines that we call it heaiitrliil. 
ihit it’ we aie acijiuunti;/! with a 
most heaiitif'iil lady, and il’.she has 
iilw.tys, when *10 nor |)iesence, 
worn a hall’-ldoH n rose iii Iier 
tiO'Oin, then it cannot he denied, 
that t'\'eiy time we .see a lose in 
this st.ile, tlie smlit ol ih-\viil rec.dl 
to onr miials the aerec.ihle emo¬ 
tions oi i(iinally eNcilcd liy llie lady, 
and the ple.isiire we deiive tinm 
coiiti'inplatine it will he*t!.eiehy 
f;re.itiy' increased. I 5 ut still we 
conceive, (Ji.it .i n.itive ijuality, call¬ 
ed heaiitv, is rccoani/.'d in the 
lose Itself, and that on analy/inti 
onr emotions, we aie .dile to dis- 
tincuishthcajiieealile f’eelinc ai isme, 
from the n.it oral (|ii.ilitics ot the 
rose, wliich are sunple ide is, from 
tile ii'i'ieeahle emotions aiismc from 
the idc.is associated with it. wlinh 
are lecolleetions. 'I’lie one is in¬ 
ti insic, and cle|)('iids only on the 
lelation lietwiM the ohiect .nid 
onr faculties ; the othci is extrin¬ 
sic, and depends on aiiident.il eii- 
cnmstaiice.s. We aiimit, that the 
n<frocal)le feelintis tirisiiiji lnn.i as- 
sociation, are often .much mote in- 
len.se th.m those aiismefrom the 
natural lelafioo ; ami we I’oiiceive 
that it is#owing to tins enciim- 
.stiinec, that the existence of the 
jiatnr.il ielation his been denied 
altogelficr. Nay, we even admir, 
that if the rose h.is been woin in 
the»hiitton-hole of an,angiy peda¬ 
gogue, in.stcad of on tlie hosoin of 
ffdie iiitd'ul lady, it may call to our 
lecolloction the I'aintul eniotinns 
c.msod in ns hv Ins sliipe.s,*’ and 
liccome an object of aversion on its 
first piCscntment to the ey.'', i.uher 


than an object of pleasure. But 
even ii| tins case we think that ivr 
can e.isily disiiniiuish the painful ' 
fcelinj^s winch it oxeite.s, by ler.ill- 
ing associated iileas Irom the oiia- 
'litie.s possessed by the ro*ie itself; 
and that, if we turn our minds at¬ 
tentively to the io.se itself, as the 
ohjeet ol our thoughts, we still pro- 
mtmice it to ke hiauldul, although 
unh.ip|)ily assoeiat'.d m our minds 
with lecolleetions ol' stripes and 
.siiiretmg. 

Ag.iin, it i.s well known, tlnit 
tlieie is a natural relation hotwixt • 
Miiinds: If, then, a cerfain com- 
lyaialion. ol notes he made, (in 
winch these n.ilural lelations are 
oh.sui ved), and played in presence 
of a iiiimhcr of indiv idn.ils, all of 
whom have equally aniU; ami e- 
(jiially cultivate 1 iiiusieal I'.ieiilties ; 
and if the comliinatioii he entneiv 
new to all of them ; we' appiehend 
th.it the ellect produced on each of 
(Iiem should be the same. They 
would all have some emotion on 
he.iiing the notes; a*id if it was 
slightly agieeahle, they would say 
the tune h.ul some fieaiily ; ife.x- 
eeedingly.ag,ite;|b!e, they would “uv 
lliat’'it was vuy beaiUil'u!. d'hi-. 
eihrt we would e.dl the natural ex¬ 
pression of that eomhinatioii of 
.sounds ; and we would attribute it 
entiiely to the lel.itioii established 
by n.itiire betwixt the sounds tlieni- 
selves and the faculties of the 
hcaieis. But if thi.s combin.ilion 
was not entiiely new to the mdi- 
vidu.iis,—if tluy had previously 
he.il d combma^toris of m tes closely 
I'csi'lnhliim It, and had loriiicd ns- 
sociatiuii# wnil tlic.so other coinhi- 
n itioiisv t'iieii It is exceedingly prp- 
h.iiile these assin latcd i'.teus would 
1^ iccalled, and that iho SHnio e- 
motions wouKI be experienced from 
the n(5w comliination, as had been 
pievioosly felt from tlie other.s, 
C)f‘\oiir.se they woiihr veiy proba¬ 
bly dse. ilie to tfie new piece thes ' 

\ > 
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([iialitics wliicli tlioy had Fonueily 
asi’nht'd to tliosc to wliii lij it |l‘- 

•scfivhlfd, and lln'it* mi;^ht tliiih aiise 
a j^ioai iliffttctKC in 0|union, its to 
tlie 'iiorits oh tlit» iifvv fonihinatmn 
III pomt «f Ix'inity. Or, Mipposi; 
aiiaiii, that the toinlnnaiiun was 
re.dly now to all of tliein, aiul that 
the ell'tet of the fiist lieiiMi^- wiks 
tlie same on all ; hirt, that afler- 
w.irds one half of the iiuh\'iilii ds 
heaid these notes (.ften reiieaied in 
the iriv horns of iiuitli and |olh'y, 
and the othei h.iif he.iid them ofirii 
lepeated in the hours o^'siiU'erm^- 
anil distiess, Mhat would the iesii|t 
ultimately he ? It is ohvions, that 
on home, heaid anew after .in mtei- 
val oi time, they would lec.il de- 
lui,lit(nl lecolleetions to the miiids 
ot the one, and dismal leeolleelions 
to tlie minds of the othei ; .ind that 
the one woiiltl now e.ill them he.ut- 
tihil, and the other disrioieeahle. 
I’liiis, m our opinion, eviav ohjeet 
may exeitc, /I'r.'/, eeitam emotions 
wliR'Ii djjieiid entiiely on the lela- 
lion estahlishtd by nature hetwivt 
the ohjeet and the t.ieulties ; and, 
nrrondti/, emotions wlurh have no 
limnedi.ite iialiiral r()mM.‘etion with 
it, hut (it wliieli It eomes to he llu' 
e-\eltm<; cause, ui <'(uis< ijiieuce of 
tlie li.duts ot association ot the m- 
divuliial. 

It these views hefouiuled m tintli, 
our whole ohseivatious on the suli- 
ji.'ct of taste may hi eomprc'lieii h'd 
ill .1 very lew senteiieea. i hey .ire 
r.hoitly as follow: 

IaV, J'lut the omoiious to whieh 
we genetully aive the iiiime of 
beauty, aie ieehiios ol the mmfl ; 
hut that tiierc are ipiahttcs in ex¬ 
ternal objects litted by nature to 
excite these feelm;r.s, and that in 
the same wsy as we attribute heat 
to the fire, beeuuse it possesses a 
(juality'which excites the se-nsStion 
of heat in our in mils ; so we atlr^. 
hute he.mity tef rct’ai'i extern*I^h- 
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Jects'. because they possess ipi.ili- 
ti'js fittid by naivne to i».xcite the 
emotions of,beaut\ in i>ur mm.Is. 
‘Jt/Zi/, rii.U a^ the einof tons ot heau- 
tv depi’ud upon .1 ceitnn rel.nion 
botwixi exiem.d .obi'cis and the 
i iciill u's ol' I lie imiul, evei v eitcmn- 
•si.ince which .itrcits that riUation 
will alfcc! oil) perceptions of beau¬ 
ty ; of Ml ^ith' i u.iids. tli.it when 
t h(s f iciilucs w hii h ai e lilted to per- 
eci\'e hiMui V .ne iiatfti diy ' i'v"ous, 
the ii'l itioii is then m its mo 1 ner- 
l.'Ct state, and the emotions will be 
\ivid; will'll tlie.se 1 leiiUies aie 
wed,, tile'•motions wdl be lei*Me. 
The tasUy iheiel’oic, or power ol’ 
[wtieeivino he.uitv, ot evoi y mdivi- 
dii.il, ilepends in .1 eo'isidci .tide de- 
piee on Ids nilmal constnmion. 
.'>(//;/, 'riiai e\t''in.il objects m.iy 
also, m vntue of the law of .isso- 
erition, become the si^tis of ide is 
with wtiiih they have no ditecLiM- 
tm.il comiectirm, and, m vntue of 
this l.nv, ma\ excite aoi ceahle emo¬ 
tions by recallmjr itaieenhle asso- 
(laled idea-.; and th.it thus .also, 
the l.isle ul each iudiviiiiial may 
depend III some detoee 011 his hj- 
hits of assoei.itlon. I>iit, Uhli/, 
'I'h.it tlii'ie nyist he a •dcteiinin.ite 
Iel.ition betwixt the oiiam.il eoio- 
tions excited by .m exteinul object, 
•md all the idi is which may be¬ 
come asso( lilted with it; aiul that 
tlicie lyiiit he a limit to such .asso¬ 
ciations, so that when the iiatmal 
c\|)iesMon ot aidofijecl is dis.ij,pee- 
ahle m a ci itam dee;ree, no ple.i. 
Mic.ihle eiiiotions i.m he associated 
With It. .O//////, tTiiat as tlie emo- 
tioiis aiisiim Ironi the natinal re- 
l.Uions hetw ixl objci ts ,md I hi' mind 
iti'e simple ideas, and the emotions 
aiisiiio |iom issociatioii aie reciJl- 
lectinns, it must he possible to an 
accurate ohsei ver, to Hiialyze and 
•sej’-UMte the two feeliiiL;. in I'is own 
iiimd, ativl to as-.'cri.im 1 iuar distinct 
exisleocc'. That a kiiow- 
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lecl^e of thv' ril.itions uhtahlishcd by 
n itiire b»tM ivt the faculties of the 
mind ;Hui cxieitifil objects, lies at 
the vcfv loiindahon of a true theo- 
;y of (astc ; and that this kium- 
L’dae cannot obtained till the' 
*|)hilosophy of the mind is studied 
in .1 wore satisfactory manner than 
Jiitlierto, viz- till the number and 
f 'uncl 'tnns of the primiln'c frtcuhiex 
of the mind, and the natural rela¬ 
tions betwixt tfiein and external ob¬ 
jects, arc asccitaincd. 

Holdintf these views, we cannot 
agree with Air Alison and Mr del- 
frey, in denying llu; e^isteme of a 
natiiiiil lelation betwixt external 
objei tsaiul the ficidtiesofthc mind, • 
on wliii'li the petceptions of beauty 
depend. Mr Slevv.nt does not 
carry the doi-iime oi assrjr-iatioii so 
far, I’or he admits, that tlieie must 
he qualities in objects winch na- 
Inrally e cite teitain emotions of 
beauty, otherwise theie could he no 
suhsliatiini on winch the associa¬ 
tions I'ould be founded ; But vve 
think he oiigbt to have begun with 
asoeitainiug and explaining these 
naiiiral relations, and then have in¬ 
vestigated the laws of association 
The naliiuvl relatioijs aie clearly 
the loiindation, and the siipenn- 
dueed associations are the supei- 
structiire, in our peii'cplioiis ot 
Iicaiily. But iinfoi tiinately all oiii 
great authors liav^c Intlieito peglcx’t- 
ed, oi deiueil, the existence ol tlie 
foiiiulatiou, and have pioecodcd at 
once to iilust 1 ate the suju'i sli net ni e. 
Sii C'corge M.uken/ie, in the pic- 
seiit Kssay, calls ,ilie attention of 
pliilosoplieis to this state of the 
theory of taste, and sluws most 
distinctly both the existence and 
the iinpoitancc of the natuial rela¬ 
tions. AVc sincerely hope, thcic- 
* loie, the same path of inves¬ 
tigation ift'ill be foDowccl by future 
inciuiiers,- and that we sli.dl at last 
havq^l^j^eO^y of l.iste I'nunded on the 
tiue ^iii^Pi|*s.ot>hy of the s?nnd, and 


free from the endless dilEculties 
wl^ieh Jiavc hitherto perplexed this 
branch of philosophy. 

,y- . . 

An Inquiry, whether Crime'antt 
Mi-scrtf are produced or prevented 
hi) our present Si/stem of' Prison 
* DtseipU/te, Ih/ Thomas Foivell 
Boxton, ICsij. M. P. FAiii^ 
hiirii^h, Constuhlc t!j’ ('o. IS/no. 

isis. 

w E ^are happy to find, that 
tjiis little book has attiacted the 
oittcntion of several pet lodieal jour¬ 
nalists ; and we think vve should 
fail in our duty, if we omitted to 
l.iy a sliort abstiaet of its contend 
Iiefoie our readers. We have never 
liLMcd that one of Mr Buxton's 
statciiu'iits has been conlroverled ; 
bi.s cliaraeter, and his practical ae- 
quamtauec' with the subject, compel 
us to give full cieditto his lelation. 
And indeed, though many ol the 
I'.iits winch he bring.s foiwaid arc 
new to u.-,, they haimoiiize per¬ 
fectly with what we knew befoie 
l''ielding w'»is intimately accpiaintcd 
witii the police ol London ;—and 
lew ol our readeis, we |)rcsuine, 
need be reminded of the prison- 
scenes in Anieiia and Jonathim 
Wild. Within the last ten years, 
vaiioiis chariiable societies have 
hecn iiistiliited in the mctrc'poiis, 
and tluoiiglioui the coimtiy, to le- 
liete the wants and instinct the 
ignurance of the lower classes. It 
rci|iiircd no veiy sanguine mind to 
believe, that each of tliese in its 
sphere wa.s doing good ; and it was 
natural to suppose, that tbcir umt- 
ccl inHuenee would [iroduce an evi¬ 
dent inqirovcment in the moral ha¬ 
bits t»f the lising generation. But 
instfcad of this, we found bur ])ri- 
sons and our com ts’crowded with 
ycyiilhful felons, veiSecI in all the 
ni^'^tcries of iniquity, at twelve cu 
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loin teen years of ii_L"C. Tlicre wore 
not wanting some who, inonting at 
tlys aeknow ledgcil iiu reaseof ernne, 
asked with a tnuinjihant sn^-er, ii' 
tins was the effect w o w islicil to 
pi()(liiee,hy oiir schools anil out 
Bible societies: the charity of man}' 
waxed cold ; and men in gcneial 
began to tliiiik, that the only le- 
iTicdy against cihna was to liTuig 
and traiispoit us fast as tlic gentle¬ 
men at the Old Bailey luuld get 
thiuiigli the diiidgery ol convic¬ 
tion. 

Our prisons, it must lie rcnlem- 
beied, contain four cl.issesol inlijthi- 
tanls;—dclitois; ihoscchaigcilw*th 
olfences, and waiting for trial; those 
who, having been tried, aie con- 
demiicdlo imp!isonnicnt; and last¬ 
ly, those who, having been convict- 
etl ol'some crime, remain m piisoii 
till the sentence eilhei of death or 
transpoitatioii is rallied info elfcet. 
I'he two fust classes are not cnmi- 
nals, the two letter are ; itistheie- 
fore the height of alisiiidity .uid 
injustice, t» tieat them in tlie same 
manner. We m.iy .sujipose, that 
in one of the noitliern enunlies, 
vvheie assizes aie held onlv once a- 
year, that a man is conviefed of 
manslaiighler, wIicii pci haps a sti.nv 
would have tinned the balanis , 
and piodiiced a veidict of imirdn. 
flavmg thus lubbcd shmiideis with 
tlie gallows, he is fined a sliiiiing, 
and sentenced to twelve moiHh-) 
impiisonment. 'I'lietisvizes having 
closed, w'e may siijipose aootiu'i 
man to be commiUed on a clir'ige 
of sheep-steal ini;. He leniam.'s in 
jail, associating with, and tiV.Ued 
ill ev'cry lespeit like the conviiied 
lelon, till the ne\l issi/es, when he 
iarhonourably aciiuiiud. And thus 
the innocent and the gndiy .iie dis¬ 
missed togetlicr. We might, in 
the .?ame way, compaic tive cases 
of the debtor and the felon, oa of 
the yoiing*uH'eiidcr and ilii> har¬ 
dened villain ; hut it sewi/ ipntc 
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uiinccc*-any (o add any tiling moie 
in suppoit at the pioposition. that 
the vaiious and ilissimdar inmates 
of our pusons, dcsci ve .iiul ri^qnire 
very dilViient smls of licatmont; 
and that to hialdle them together 
in one mass ol nmial and physical 
jiollnllon, IS conliai V to cve^y prin¬ 
ciple of justice, liuiii.Hilly, and 
sound pphey. 

. linpi isoi'incit IS eitlici mtended 
as a secmily loi tlie pmdiirlion ol 
a ])iisonei's |icisnn when warned, 

Ol it is a |)iioislimeiit inllictcd on 
him lor a ciiiiic ol which he has 
been liayul giidtv. Il is unjust, 
llicicfow, to Jiilliit upon a jiiisoiicr 
any thing wliidi is iinncicssary for 
the .sec 11 ring of his poison, oi be¬ 
yond (he teiiris ol Ins sciifince. 
I'ollowmg, them, the cniimei.i(.ioii 
ol Ml lluvlon, we as.scit. that il is 
un'jiisi to lead a man, who is only 
S!is|ic(tid of r 1 imc', tliiougli the 
.sti'Cls in* ch illis; iicc.iiuc inlamy 
ouglil not to be the c iuiseijiience f>f 
mere siispicion, \\ lien he lias cn- 
tcied the walls of I he piison, it i.v 
unjust 1(1 load limi ivilli fi'tteis,— 

“ It is iinjiist to subject him to bo¬ 
dily pain from flicii wa iglit, or to 
tlie agon}' ol mmd nimii mii.sl ic- 
.siilt limn .such symbols of degia- 
d.It ion to a man ol yci uiiblunted 
tecimgs ; and we have no light to 
conciiide that he is not such.” On 
tliisjujiiit biw loitimat' ly coiluidc.s 
with justice. Biackstone says, 

“ 'I'll'- luw will not juslil^ jaileisn 
fetic.iiig a piismui, iiiih ss he 
unruly, (<r lias aticmpkd t-i es- 
(.ijie;'’ sue] ^IIirI .Jiisiue King k 
plied to those who mg.cd th.it noo-’'"' 
weji- ncecssaiy I'oi .>tle car,tod' 

“ 'l"h,if they might Imild tlicir M.ill- 
liiglu't.” |l Is abo unjust Vo a 

Iindge a pi isoiiei ol Ii esh ait , wlioli 

some food,ami Miflu leiite.si n iscj-*^- 
to dehar him lioiu the cialt. on 
wliR-ii 111 -, f.iiiiily depeiid.s, il il can 
be; exeic ised in piisuii,—to expose 
his body to iliM-t'se liom* cold o- 
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hiii'i tion, and his mind to pollu- 
fioii, f’loni |)roHi^at<; assfK’iatcs. 

All this IS cvidfiitly true of the 
iincynvicti’ii prisoner and the debt¬ 
or : but iniKli df it applies with 
equal forte to the case of the coii- 
virled ciiminuh who is .sufferinjr 
irnpristyuncnt as a piinislfmeiit. 
I'he punishment must he iiifheied, 
hut it must not he apjjyav.ited. 
N’tiw, no ju<i>;e ever eoiidemned u 
, man to ho half* .starved with cold 
iiy day, or half sutf'oeati'd with heat 
hy nif^hl—to oateli the rheum.itism 
or the 'I'ypiius fevci—to h.ive hi.s 
morals coi nipted, or his ,.iiu‘ipioiit 
roirtipiioii roni|)Ieted. 

lluving now followed Mr Ihixton 
in his stateiiieiit of the tights of 
prisoners, we shall next take his 
account of the actual state of .some 
ofour jail.s, and consider how f.ir 
these ptinciples are lespcctcd in the 
management of them. 

The first prison on the list is the 
linrotigh Compter, vi.sited hy Mi¬ 
ll. on four different day.s in the be¬ 
ginning of the pic.scnt year. The 
account was read by the govtunor, 
and «•rulfi^ned in every paiticular. 
The Compter belongs to the city of 
London. t 

On ciitr»nrc, you conie to tfic male 
fl'Iinih' want and yard, in whicli arc both 
die tiird nud the untried —tliose in cliains, 
and tliosc aaliout them—boys and men-— 
persons for penv olfences, and for the most 
atixHiou.s teloiiu'-s—for simple as.saiilt—for 
heiug disonlcrly — for small thefts—for is- 
Miini' bad notes—fiir forgery, and for rob- 
berj'. They were employed in some kind 
of gaming, and they said lliey had nothing 
rise to do. A rtspectahle-louking man, a 
"niitli, who liad never been in prison be¬ 
fore, told me, that “ the conversation al- 
w.iys going on, was suflkient to coirupt any 
body; and th.it he had learned tilings 
there he never dreamed ol be^irc.” 

•* You nest enter, a yard nineteen feet 
stjt'vre: this i.s the only airing )iiaec (br 
uiale^dcbt||||||kiid i.-igrunts, female debtors, 
pvestitu ljJP PPsiienit aiiants, and criminals, 
and UHlBr children and fiietuls. There 
many as thirty women; we 
sui«^^P|[H||||^U'btO!s ; and Mr-^.aw the 
when lu. w,r. ex.-unined, . 


that there might be about twenty chil¬ 
dren *. 

“ On rr^y first visit, the debtors were col- 
• lected together up stairs. 1 Ins was tJilir 
day-iooii, bed-room, work.shop, kitchen, 
and chapel. On myesecond visit, they 
spent the dav and the night in the room be¬ 
low ; at llic third, both the room above, 
and tliat IhIow, were tilled. The length of 
c.ich of these rooms, cxclusis-e of a recess in 
whicli wcic tal>le.s aiid the fire-place, is 
tweiity feet. Its breadth u three feet six 
inch.', for a past<agc, and mx feet for the 
hcil. In this space, twenty teH't loiig, and 
'IX wide, on.eight straw betls, with sixteen 
rugs, aiul a piece* of tmihe-r for .a bnl.'-ter, 
Iweiity piisiine'rs had slept side* by side the 
preccthng night: 1 mauitained that it was 
physically impo.ssi!>le; but the piisoner* 
ix))r,iiiie'd away the dilKcuIty, by s.i 3 uig, 
“ Cl ley slept cdgiways.” Amongst tiles* 
twenty was one in a very dc|)lo;.il)le' ci ndi- 
lion ; he had been taken from a siik-hexl, 
<.n<! h ought there ; he bail his niauress to 
hiiiisili', lor none would share It; and in- 
dcc*’ . 1 .) seii'C^ convinced me, that sleeping 
near bim.ii.ust he sutiicieiitly offensive. 

“ 1 was struck with llie aj'pcaiance of 
on ' man, who seemed much dejected; he 
liful seen better times, and was distressed to 
be placed in such a situutjoii. He said he 
h.id .slept next to the wall, and was literally 
uiniblc to move, from tlic pressure. In 
the nioriiitig, the stench an# lic.U was so 
('pptissiie. that he and cveiy one else, on 
waking, rushed, unclothed as they must he, 
into the yard: and the turnkey told me, 
tii.it “ flic siiull, on the first opening of 
live door, was enough to turn the stounich 
of a horse.”—l‘p. 27_29. 

'I'lic result might h.ive Itceii an- 
ticijiateil. Mi Buxtou says,— 

•• I have seen many hospitals and iufir- 
inarie.s, but never one, to the best of my 
belief, in winch the patients exhibited so 
muili ill health. The fullowdiig facts de¬ 
serve atteiuion ; on my second visit, there 
wore thirteen persons confined on criminal 
charges, of whom live were under tlic Sur¬ 
geon’s hands, as casts of l-'evet. On niy 
first visit we observed, in one 6f the cells, 
a lad in bed, and' seemingly very iH with 
Fever; the window was dotted^ nnd tlie 
reason given was, tliat the sir Would, be 
dangerous to him; yet the preceding night 
two othevprisoners had slept with bint, in n 
room seven feet by nine.”—P. 30v 


• Repk.rtwof the Committee of tfw Hou^ 
of ('ommons. 
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So much for the etlciitinn p.iid 
to the health of the pi'i''Oiit* s. tWe 
shtil! next exainiiu*, w'uetliei the 
niontl ili.scipliiie of tfie |)iiM)ti’ ih in 
a better state. 'I’lie d«)OiN of the, 
male delttors ttncl fi-nia!e prisoners 
aie about seven feet asunder on tite 
same floor ; they are open in tlic 
day-tiiiie, and the men are foibjd- 
den to go into the wotneii's ward ; 
but after the till iikey left us, they 
confessed that lliey eonstantlj 
went in and out ; and there is no 
punislnncnt for doing so. In the 
hot nights of summer, when the 
piison is very full, the governor 
has to elioosc, between the evils ?)f 
exeliuling tlie air by shulling the 
doors, or admitting the men by 
opening them ; that is, between dis¬ 
ease and dissoluteness. Now we 
must remember, th.rt of tlie wo¬ 
men tlius exposed night and day 
to tile visits of the male debtors, 
some are confined for debt, some 
for assaults, some fur misdemean¬ 
ours,some for prostitution; and that 
not a few ai^ servants, of Imher- 
to unblemisbed cluuaeter, charged 
with purlomiiig some tiiHmg ar¬ 
ticle from their master or misVess. 
Tyese last, when brought to tiial, 
may perhaps be piovcil eornpletclv 
innocent of- the etime w'itli winch 
they are charged ; hut is it pos¬ 
sible they should leave the society 
of the Compter iniuieent? or if the 
vigour of their religious ami moral 
principles resist the open examples 
of obscenity that surround them, 
they must still coaie out with a 
blasted reputation ; for who that 
knows what the state of the Comp¬ 
ter is, would venture to receive 
into his house a female servant who 
had ever been within its walls ? 

Aithougli we have omitted many 
of thg miseries of this plaijei yet 
from what we. have quoted, our 
readers will^, not wonder that the 
jailer himself should tell Mt.vux- 
ton,— , 


Prison <1. 

-“ that, in jui i-vjKTic:irf c' ii.in- 

y.-iis, .III \ .lU m-.i im-o oi, 

rol.iriii.i.u"! , li.t. )iiisoiicr!> iii'i’u 

v.ii.'.L', .cm 111- w.nMir-, 111 it, it yi'H 

ihi,' (ir-.i Ijoy jen ihl'I m li"-' .iiid 

pl.u'i-d him in liif. [1 11 )’., hv tl;.' ci.il iil',» 
miintli lie wmiki hi- y. -linil llii; u-'l, .Jilil 
HI) to all till- ro^iiiery i)l' l.oiuiiin. Hat; hi'' 
prusont‘’prlMdiors h.ivi-hia'ii thi rCpKiori': 
uiiil. upon ail avL-riiL'c lie tllllik^, it' one 
ImiKlrol UA- let out, lie »!iuii mmih Iisvc 
f'lo’ii twenfj to Ihirtv liack a,;<.iiii, buhidt’S' 
tlrtiiie will) jio to othiT jiiib. 

“ I will not liouhle'iiiy reader with uuj 
further ol)>er\aiioii!, upon tliw {iri-ion, but 
he mint deteimiiie lor liimself, wiiclliur 
ermu- uiid niitwry aie )>roiliui‘ii oi jirtveiitij 
111 the iiuroii^;li I ompiei.”—1‘, 10. 

From tile accomit ul (iiiildlurd 
.fail we select the lullowung p.uti- 
Cul.iis. 

“ T'lni IS tin I'tjhninrij, iiw\ Ho |>oaMht- 
lity of separ.itmjr the liebithy from ilii* hii’K. 
They must sleep toj>fiher, find tlie roonw 
must hi- uowdi'd. I.ow fever win veiy |ire- 
valiiit in ihe’.uUmnii; llv-re weie iis many 
as MS (-asL's at .i tiiiie ; had the disorder 
been very eonlarions, llu- eonheipieni-e*, m 
the (kivernor's opinion, must have been 
dre.ulful. 

•* Tilt’ll' ii no i/(o/e/,—service in line 
weather IS pirfoniKil in tin '.ml, in the 
Wliiler It IS often di'peiisnl wifli. 

“ 'J'/iiif 11 no wink ,— a-vcral prisoner' 
frim the ijiunliy rom|ihtiia (I "f this, .ind 
8<aid tliey Meie''so tn-id ol ilonn' i.oihiilp, 
that they should he liapp'. to work, ii' they 
received mi juil of the i.iinniy, ; in tins .)- 
jnniori,however, llu jinsonerbsent lioni l.o'i- 
tlon did not seem to loiicui. 

“ Thill, u 'III (•liifijivalii'n,—*!. ni ci char¬ 
ged wifii umrder, sevenil conu'-ied oi li.)U‘-e- 
breaking, one tor bast.-irly, and vnne de¬ 
serters, had liitely occupied one ueil. A- 
munght the eommitmtftiis, we observel va¬ 
grants, |x),ich'-rs, pirsous fh.irgi-il WHO us- 
Haults, a nun for j|{eiiing drunk in a work- 
house, rctriiftory fanning st ivaiu.-; .mil tlic-w- 
must heni during tlie day and tlie night 
with the most hardentd iimiinuls. 

“ Then'm iM priii). 

“ The uiiiHe'jiuence of all this is, tlnU Uie 
piiaoucrs are dirty to u.ii extreme, are verj 
abject ami sallow in t!ii-ir .ippt-aranee, h.-w*- 
generally had severe loMs a.id rlii-imi.ilisui. 
hint, ij'the (iovtrnor is*to bcere(hLi.d, hav)- 
prison worse in esc.-y resjMxr tl .m Hiey en- 
U-red it. I'orty-tive years'experieluiC lui'- 
niH furnished him witn an iiistanu- of an in- 
(jlividual relbniiet* by impri'oniu.-M ; hi'V 
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iumum-n'j’i; n.jf ■ (■(’ oitl-ndti * 

^oiiviTt^d ii.t'i IIIci:. i, lit j iritfi.ni'; 

«i;' tlij-. kr.'i (■' III i.iiJtd ti> iiii,-. Mjiiy 

>, .i i.ici tlic iiniiii. i>i .loliii 11 iiiii•, 

vvii-, h^iil li 1,11 ttic •.i'Hiiiliy, ituiii^cd wiili .III 
ahsa.'ll; i.i [ir)'. i ■■i' tiiri'H'l :t i')''l;u\ioii 
■willi a kill, ic, witii.wlmui lia niuiwiiuh 

liviil ; lie hciMiiif Dili; iif I'm- iiiosl iiDitii 
iii('iiwii;jrntn i i.t ivtr iiiloti.(l liu ivi^li- 
bourlii.oU o'' l>(),nUiii, iiniliva-. cviciiictl.”— 

1‘. to_lil, 

» 

It i.s iin|)o>silil 6 In iiHi-'i a botfi i 
cotnuiciil upuii llie i; lacts, lli.m 
that winch Jvh IJuxtaii oivcs al the 
eml ol’liJS oh'iCl t aliiiii;^; — 


“ Wlial, idlDulii u'l- i.,iy I'l !li.- wlio 

adtln-KM'd, or to l)ii- i.n’i mIT'! i mnil.i rillo’v 
a .Jud;>L- to addre an old idtr in ihc'-e 
tiTiiii“You a.i lon.i.i'u ot Oil- 
iinisdt'oii aiiDiii ()i ii.i.n..;Jo» 'i,iii.‘ rcJi\ioti'i 
buoloi vvitliiiiii .1 111 HIM- S’» ,• liiiM.- iiiki'ii 
into uur liiiiiiiaio c< 11 o' , itio.i tin ni'Cij.ti 
till;' Llri'lllll'sliUl.'Ol Ol VO.II ».. i. join voiuli, 
yoia (.iiar.aui, ^oiir in.dnl'iy to jinnuic 
eniployuitnl ; aod vc bi ntuiHT juii to ini- 
J,ris 0 iniicut 111 tile lloiiie ol ,( oi.iclio.i lo. 
one luonlli. \oil ■li.dl liiere '.jH'Mi .i ili 
dayi ainDii);t>t tlie win'll '.‘lin ■ 'Aitli wliuji 
-tins uimmiolio i.i iti!i.'teu, and tour ,ii;,,li‘'. 
wall tlio'.e v/lio a.I iuttetai wiui ,i ttojKiati 
mid coiilin-ii'ii'. i.iniriier; l ii i, ;,; lis-iiii. 
from till- one ot i l.ii|i!>i'iiiy and diooltiu- 
lies-., tilKl troili tlic oi'n * in.nidillj, I'ne seed 
of a diat'u'e wliiiii you '.i. ll ran lioiiie to 
your l.ninly. .'Vnn w, . u.i tiiat, /i//.n'n 

<.nLaittu^i '■[ /ili 1JO,1 n/ 'ijiifi/ni- 
/h)it thus iijii'i i/' it J/i'j .On/ ill hull i/oi> 

I'wc in a lOhi lin .I'liii/i i/j'/ . i'l tci'itn 

mil'll'■1.^' Ill I'll /iii'h ‘ 11II‘I /ji.1 iiiiitii h 
Jill I nj ill iini/jr ii.ijii-l'; you will jL,.\e 
jiri.'Oii iiii|no\i'd aiui ii'iititeii. kiiowiiio 
beitci jinir Only to iiod and to nialY, a rt- 
''pi'i'lalile latu.bi r nl'^ninty, and .1 blessin}!; 
loyoiit pau-r.lr.'”—1‘. (w, (iS. 


Every syllahio tif this iiltie book 
is so ini|ii)i‘t:tiit, so eoiiipictely to 
'• the |HUj)ose, that we tiiul oiiiselves 
reluftaiiiiy oblioeil to omit much 
that vve biui marked loi quotation. 
We (iiid it ueeessary^ to limit our¬ 
selves to two remaining points; 
'’riu; description ol the jail at Bury, 
and the rct'uruu|tion ol Newgate. 


Jury juil is tlic best constructed of any 
liave Seen in lynglnnd; jhe regula- 
fioKiby which it is jvvcvnetl are estoeding- 


ly wi^e and luini<ir,e; and it possesses the 
{'land rcjiuisite of a (;ovcrnor tv ho db- 
liii duly with equal real and Ijde- 

I’ty. 

“ ’j‘lic‘ nature tif the luiildino will be cttsily 
nndeislood. An et(tem;il wall surrounds the 
‘wl.iile : the governor’s hoiist- is 'n the cen¬ 
tre; in.ni Its windows every yard is visible, 
.inu It IS lianlly possible that any Irreach of 
the rule-, can be prac.iisTd, without being 
(li,served, eiliicr by hnnself or soiite one of 
Ills I'ainil/. He told me, that the expe- 
tKJii e Ilf Lweiily yctirs as a jailir had taught 
him, til It the main points for prison disci- 
pbr.e, for the security, morals, aial health 
ol the piisoners, are,—t'hiosilieation, Em- 
I'kiyiiici.t, .mil flcanliuess. 

('lassilieauon is earned to .'huost its 
greateit Imiit. ['lu-rc is a separate building 
ayid yard, I'or prisoiieis of tlie following de- 
sciiptioii- :— 

Mid-i. 

Ni). i. and 2. Dtbior-. 

:j. i.'iiLt's evidence, wlie;i tlieiu .iii 
a'lv . . 1 . 1(1 occiisioiially Ollier pnsoncr-. 

1 . toiiviiteil of misdeiiie.'i’miis, ai.d 
'■'..i.dl olkliec'. 

it. 'I'l.uisjiiot-, .iiivl eonvuted of atro- 
vious ielonics. 

t>. I luned tor .itrorious oil’cnce-. 

7. l.'iitned for sniidl olfeitees. 

h. Debtor'.. 

!l. Tor trial. 

10, I'otivivk'd of i.'i'deincaiioiLrs. 

I^l. Co.ineted ot fell aie*..”—I’, hi, h2. 

* 

“ bmidoynicnt. 

“ \\ bill an untried pnsoMer conies in, it 
is at Ins option whether he will work ; if he 
Is I’lclu.ea, any woik to which hi' has been 
ama,ton,ed is piovi'itil, if po-siide; and. 
to lU.’iurage las labour, the whole antoum 
of his tariiings is given to him. 

•• 'I’he i.iriungsof tile eonvuts ate divided 
in ta. loilowing iiwiiiier:—une-lit'th to the 
(io\« iiKir, iwei-liiihs to lilt* county, two-lit'tli.> 
to the prisoner, of which he recuves hall’, 
an.l.i i.ilf Is TCscrv ed till ius departure. 'i b.en, 
suHieiciit also is given him to carry him 
home, and a siiiuli suat to support bun, till 
he can look out tor work. 

“ That prt of ti ■■ laoiiey wliich is re¬ 
ceived in prise.'!, ni.ty i-e thus e.xpendcd. 
One of the (wrie.’-s gtKs toiiiui twice a-week, 
and wrpes (town taose thiniptwhicii^thecpri- 
souers wish to purcha.se. Tins list, sotue- 
tinies amounting to 2et(> articles, is subtuit- 
tfii t'o Governor, ivlto puts bi» pen 
throujjhj tiiose wlidi he dcCms improper. 
He tlii'U oidersihc othi’is, and^lheprison^s 
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receiTC them at cost price, and have weights, 
scales, and measures, to satisfy tliemselvcs 
I as to the quantity. All spiritoiA li<fhors 
axi strictly forbidden.”—P. SI. 

“ There is an infirmary in every ward, 
and Bibles jnd prayer-books. The Gover-a 
nor seldom goes round witlioiit being soli¬ 
cited for peniiission to learn to read and 
write. 

“ This is effected, by giving small te- 
wards to Uiose in each wa*d who have ca¬ 
pacity and inclination to teach others. Al¬ 
most all, therefore, who remain any length 
of time, learn titese important accoiiiplish- 
mente, and he has always found a great avidi¬ 
ty in the prisoners to be instructed.”—P. SC. 

The results of this system npty 
be collected from the followiivg 
statement made by the jailor to 
Mr Buxton:— 

“ Mailers have thanked him for the re¬ 
formation of iheir servants ; one withni this 
week as'iiircd him, that a boy, who, before 
lti.i imprisonment, was of the most aban¬ 
doned eharncter, haa since become quite an 
cvample to his other labourers. 

" 'iVo young men were confined for the 
stiiue offence; he lately saw a letter from 
one to a comri^lc in prison, dcscriliiiig his 
own mal.pnictices, with considerable cj^ul- 
tation; but saying, as for George, (the 
other) he has turned out (juite a fool, lie 
works all the week, goes to churrli on .i 
Sunday, and will not speak to his ild ac¬ 
quaintance. The fatlicr of this 1 id, who 
has thus ilcscrtetl his fbnucr practices and 
accOMiphccs, called in tin- interval of my 
two visits, to express his thankfulness: 
Ilis words were, As for the hoy, it is sal- 
vation to him, and poor as I am, it is worth 
more tiian a hundred poimtis to me: I wi'-Ii 
he had been with you rive years .ago,”— 
P.88. 

We hatitcii on Jo give an ac¬ 
count of the proceedings of tlie La¬ 
dies’ Committee at Newgate. *And 
this we think the most striking part 
of this book ; it is in fact as bril¬ 
liant an example of successful be¬ 
nevolence a.s any age or country 
ever witnessed. But we shall hrst 
present our readers with tffc nar¬ 
rative itselL and tlien tjiey will 
he betteii simle to understan/! the 

V6i. Jr. • 


grounds and tlie justice of our ad¬ 
miration.— ^ 

. / 

“ About four ycais ago, Mrs h'rjf was 

induced to visit, Ncwgsftc, by the rcprdkin- 
t.itioiis of its 'tate made, by some persons 
of the Isviiictv of (''rj^nds. 

“ 8hc found the ffni,ile side in a situa¬ 
tion wRicIi no language cun ycscrilie. 
Nearly tlircc hundred women, sent them 
for every gri»(latioii <if (Time, 'Oijii* untried, 
and some ^lndl■^ sciUciicc of (lc,iili, wore 
etowded tog.-thei in the two wards and two 
cells wbicli arc now .Appropriated to the 
untried, ,iml wliich aie found i^uitu in- 
adcqiiiite to contain even this dimiiiislicd 
number with any tolfral.lc convcuicnccf 
Here tlioy saw tlmt friends, and kept their 
multitudes cbiJdren, 'iiid tlicy h.id no 
Ollier place for-cooking, vashing, eating, 
and slciping. 

“ Tlicy slept on the tloor, at tiiiics one 
Imndied and twenty in one ward, without 
Ml muili a. .1 iii.tt for bedding ; and many 
of iliein were very neatly naked, she saw 
tluiji openly drinking .-jiiril., and her cats 
were otiended bv the most terrible impreca¬ 
tions. I'.very ildng was iililiy to exce,sS, 

, and the Mne>[ was (juite disgusting. Mvery 
iitii, even (be tdivernor, was reluctant to 
go amongst them. He persiitided her te 
le.'ivc liei watch in the office, telling her 
that bis presence would iiotjirevent its being 
torn troni liei. Sin sn v (iiougli to con¬ 
vince her tli.il t'liry tiling bad w.i, 
on. In .short, in j>f,mg me ibis acrinmt, 
she rejH ati dlv dil, "All I tell tlice is a 
faint piiiure ol (In rcah»/; the filth, the 
eloseness of ifTe rooms, the fi rwious moi;- 
neis ami e'.'pn ssions of t'le women tow.itd.s 
cticli other, and tin .I'landoiitd wickedness 
which (.very thing Ii '-polsc, are quite indc- 
Mtribabfi.” due act, the ticanint of* wliich 
I received fMiii anotiier quarter, markt the 
degree of wreti lictlmw to which they were 
r.-duced at tliat lime i—Two women wcri' 
seen ill the act of stripping a dead child, 
for the purpose of clutfiiiig a living one.”— 
Pp. 123, l i6. 

• 

About Cl)n,stma.s IHIG, 

Fry resumed her visits; and though 
some imiirovcinoiit-s a,s to the per- 
sotuil comfijrt of the pri.soner.s*liad 
licen iutrotlm.cd by die jail com- 
iniltee, still the pritd|||||B|as u drcdfl- 
fill scene. She foui|Hnthe women 
engaged with esn^^or le-iding 
improper bool,i, at thr* 
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grating, or lighting for the division 
of the tiioney tiius obtained, or cn- 
jf'agcd in tlicj mysteries of fortune- 
teliic*g. To use hei ovmi woids, 
'siie soon found tluit nothing could 
he o'oiic, or was.woith attempting, 
for the reformation of the women, 
Without constant employment; as 
it was, those who were idle, wcie 
ronfiimcd in idleness; ijnd those 
who were disj>osed lo be industri¬ 
ous, lost their •good halilts. In 
short, they went there to have the 
work oreoiruptiun ro/npleied ; and 
subsequent examination (iiscovercd 
the eases of many wlv) entered 
Newgate almost innocent, and who 
left it depiiived iiiul [lofligate in 
the last ilegiee. Among tl'cse me¬ 
lancholy secnes of guilt atal misery, 
nothing was moie afl’citiiig; thiui 
the eiowds of eliihlien l'.(■lollgillg 
to tlie prisoners, who weie |)mmg 
for want of jiKiper foot), .md aii, 
and exercise, and whose ml.ml lips 
weie taught to uft' r oaths jmd ob¬ 
scenity, long befoie the> could nt- 
tach anv nienning to the espres- 
sion.s. Tcithcsepooi little urelrhis, 
Mrs h'ly .hrst tmiied her alien 
tion ; “lie suggested to ilitii [la- 
rents tlic aik’.mt.ige tliil wouhl 
arise horn a school; and fnuiing 
fthat tiiey <au<dit the idea with 
l|)mess and gi.ttiinde, site jip- 
Iretleio the govei not and shei ill’s, 
s^io, tliough tliey highly appi^ivcd 
*ie benevoience of her plan, stem 
to have considered it as aUoaether 
impractieablc. Site petsisted, how- 
e\c'', and the school Was establish¬ 
ed, a mistress liaving^been selected 
'^'loin among the pii.soners them¬ 
selves, and many of tlie young 
women earnestly cnlrealcd por- 
to stidic the advantages 

Jby success, this bc- 
,energetic woman 
ding her plan to 
lers, and tliough 
iiulctl by her ft ieuds. 



ai 1 by all who knew Newgate and 
itSjiiih^bitants, she found twelve ^ 
persons, (one of them a elergy- 
manv wife), i he others members of 
the Society of Ffiends, who cn- 
• gaged to .-.hare her labonis, how¬ 
ever hojielcss, and Iiow'cver irk¬ 
some. We wish we knew the 
names of those individuals, but 
tlfey seek noC tlic praise of men,— 
we wish it, as we would to learn 
tlie name of some anonymous 
bcnehictor. Tliough we cannot 
give their names, we can give theii 
deeds ; and if any of our readers, 
enhcr male or female, shall catch 
.n^iy thing of the spiiit of the ex- 
anqile, our leVicw will have eon- . 
foiled no mean benefit on mail" 
kind. 

This committee, with no inteival 
of relaxation, and with but few inter¬ 
missions arising fi om business, have 
lived with the prisoners. At first, 
cveiy dav, and every hour of tlio 
day, tlicy we/c found at their post, 
direc ling the employments, or en¬ 
gaged in tlic iiistructToii of their 
piqiils; and now, wlien their eon- 
timi.il pre.sence is Jess lequisite, a 
d.iy palely p.tsscs in winch some of 
them ,ire not at their po.st, they 
aiC olltII ill Newgate belnre the 
pnsoiicrs are up, and leave it only 
at the tli'se of day. A matron 
was also appointed, and in this 
appointment, the eomniiltec appeal 
to h.ive made a rno.st judicious 
ehoitc. Still, however, Mrs Fry 
li.id to struggle against tlie despon¬ 
dency of those whose experience 
gave additional weight to their 
opinron. The governor, and the 
ordinary, promised their warmest 
co-opciation, but they fairly owned 
that tliey saw no possibility of suc- 
ctss. The experiment, however 
hopelc.s^, was wotth'making,, and 
the prisoners were summoned to a 
coiiferem’c with the cojjrimittce, at 
wliicIVthe sherifts, the governor, 
and the ordinary, w'ere pro-. 
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sent. One ol' the 'committee ex- 
pii\ine(i to them tlie plan in agitn- 
* tipn, and asked whether, fii older 
to obtain the benefits of in,stiue- 
tion, they weicwilling to abide by 
cot tain i^-gnlations ? These regula.* 
tions having been read, eai h [iii- 
ioncr expressed her willingness to 
abide by them ; work was pioctii- 
ed through tlic kindness ol Mf'S. 
Dixon of I'enchiuch Stieet, and 
the school was established. 

About a month alter this eorn- 
meneemciu, the inagistiates of 
London were invitCd to Inspect the 
school. The Loi d M ayor, the 
Shenlfs, and several of the Altfty-- 
men, attended.— 

“ Tile prisoners \mc iissoinblwl tngctlier, 
■iiul it belli},' leipieslcd that no .ilier.ilion in 
their u‘<ual practice might tiike place, tme 
111’ I lie ladies read ri eli.ipter in the Uibic, 
;'uul then the tcni.iii,s proceeded to their 
various atnc.nthins. Their attention during 
the time of re.uliiig, tlieir orderly and MiLer 
tleporlmeiit, their decent drevs, the absenee 
Ilf every thing like tumult, nnise, nr loii- 
lention ; the obedience, .ind the resjicct 
..hewn by tliefli, and the cheerlulnts-, viMble 
in their countenances and m.miaTs, eon- 
-jmed to excite the asUinv.limeiU and adini- 
r.ition of tlicir visitors. 

“ Many of tliisc knew Xvwga^, had 
visited it a few montlis bilitre, and li.id not 
I'orgottin the iKat.fiil impiesuons loade by 
a Sliyje, exhibmng, peihap-, tlie very ul- 
mostlmuts of iiiisei j and .•,mh. They I'ow 
■..iw, what, v.itiioul I v'lggi-i, t'oil, may be 
called a tran.-jfiirinalion ; lliot, lueiiiuiii'-- 
iieto, and liitli, eschenged for iirdi r, bolirii- 
ty, and comparative’neatness, in llie cham¬ 
ber, the appirel, and the per-tiiis of tin; 
prisoners. 'Ihey •■.aw no more an a-seiii- 
bhage of abandoned and sliaraeless CTi-aures, 
hall nakesl and half dronk, rather deuiaiul. 
mg than reiiuestiiig iharity. I'hc pnsia 
no more tesounded with obscenity i/hd iin- 
prccatiora, and liieniions songs; and, to 
use the coarse, but the just cxpri‘s.sioji of 
one w'ho knew the prison wcUt “ ♦hi* hell 
upon earth” c.vluhited the appearaneo of an 
industnou* nianiifactory or a w ell-regula(c<l 
family.”—Pp. l.W, 1-10. 

We have the greatei pleasu/e in 
relating tilt striking succA>s jif this 
benevdtfnt oxptM-iment,* m.c?.us5e, 
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without ii.sking any thing peculiarly 
diflicult, wc may ,Kltl, “ (ni iiinl ilo 
thou likcwific.” In no situatii^r" 
wh.itever, *caii the piohaltiln^it^f 
. success he less tti.iii at Newgale, 
.iiul no where can the attempt be 
so pniiiltil to it \iituous iiiitl feeling 
uiiiul.* In oulci to miprovc the 
state of oiii piisoiis, we now sec 
ihal it is nut ncecssaty to wail for 
l,he slow opciiitjon of Icgiil t nact- 
mciit,—iwilvc wyn.cii, with the 
blessing of (Jotl, have icfonnetl 
Newg.itc. We heai, tli.it tlieii ex¬ 
ample has succtssfiilly been follow¬ 
ed iit (\nlislc, and we liopi* syon 
to find .I ).iil committee t.iking its 
place iunoiig tlic*cliiu'il.il)le sfjcietie.s 
of our own aiotiopolis. 


Rui.f.syof the ConslructwH of Ike 
tcfdlive ytji, yu.ti, quod, tvilh the 
Suhjuuctioc Mood, estnbihhcd bif 
a copious xcicclioit oj Examples 
from Classical Authors, liy A. 

Ji. Cakson, I-' A. .S. K. and one 
of the Masters (f the High 
, School. Kdhibnrgh, 1817. 

'I' 

I HIS IS a rcinaikably clever nnd 
iiseluj scliyol-Iiook ; and as it is 
caUailatcd to tinow light on a point 
ofgiatnmar, ucknowletiged on all 
liinifls to be involved in consid'er- 
tible ohbcurity, we hCaitily recoin^ 
mend it to the attention uf all 
who .lie desirous to icud and to 
wme the I.atin language with 
•suilahle iindersliinding and preefe 
simi. Every scholar knows, that 
the use of tile Subjunclive.Mood, 
properly so called, is one of the 
gieate.st ntccties 111 the language 
nuw' mentioned ; and to tho.se vWio 
liave reail tlie w'oiks of .Sanctius, 
and of Ills eomiiiciitator Periijoniui,, 
the .tnnotul.i'uis i.i tiie celebrated ^ 
Ei'nc.''j'. .‘Uia'“ • rnodci'Ti/ 
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times, the Gymnasium of Dr in examples and exercises, such at 

Crombie, and the " Reply” by Dr least as would suit the jpvenile 
•'^.opplestor.e to the Edinburgh Re- student of philology, in any eje- 
vr.'-vcis, the extreme difficulty at- nicnWuy school north of the Tweed, 
tertding the coflstruotion of this. Mr Carson’s little/manual, on the 
mood with' the refative and indi- •contrary, which is sold for one 
finite ' pronouns *(qtd and qnisj, shilling, contains the substance of 
cannot fail to be abundanll/ mani- all that has been written on the 
fest. "Rules go a cejtain way to .subtile point under consideration; 
direct the student in the use of the and picscnts,. at the same time, a 
subjunctive, but they commonLy set of exercises under all the rules, 
leave him in doybt even when he is accommodated to the capacity of 
following out the very path into even the youngest boys, with that 
which he has been led by them; good sense and discrimination, 
and the gramm.irian who lays down which arc not to be expected but 
these rules, although ho clearly i» a practical teacher. The rea.son- 
the principle upon which he pro- iijg in the “ notes,” we will ad- 
cccds, is compelled to admit, that nut, is much too abstruse for chil- 
the ap[ilication of it will not, in all dren ; but as tbe application of the 
cascsjcoincidewith the iisagccvcnof principle upon wliich the particular 
approved wiitcrs. In such ciivum- usage is founded, involves distinc- 
stances, the pupil, particidarly the tions of a strictly metaphysical na- 
young pupil, is most successfully ture, it was not possible to develope 
taught by comhining a great variety the several ramifications of that 
<if examples with the aniibunccmoiit principle, without using language 
of the several rules : and this is not familiar to young people. In 
the plan which Mr Carsoti-has a- truth, wc are acquainted with but 
dopted. From the works of other few inquiries, even in»lhe field of 
grammarians, chiefly indeed fiom pure mctapliysics, wheie the sub- 
the Gymnasium of Dr Crombie, jert is so completely evanescent 
our author bus condensed the and clusoiy as in that now bcfoie 
reasoning whiqh hAs been employ- ns. 

cd on this head so as to reduce it The great point to be ascerlain- 
under eight rules; and these rules cd, when hc.sitaLing as to the use 
he has illustrated with copious ex- of the subjunctive mood, is, whether 
tract.'!, taken from the principal the words cirjus, qui, quam, quos, 
clas.sicsy.and admiinhlv adaptfcd, we quibus, ^'C. be in fact parts of the 
think, in every iiiStancc, to assist relative pronoim qui, or merely 
the understanding of hoys, as well certain cases of quis used iiide- 
as to impress the gcner.d doctrine finitely; for it stiikes us, that in 
on their minds. In short, we have a great variety^of instances,’ it is 
never seen as miicli learning, nor .the latter pronoun, and not the re- 
oi.such a quaritity of materials so ju- lativtf, properly «o called, which 
diciou^sly arranged, in so .small a leads to the construction now un¬ 
compass. dcr consideration. It Seems, also. 

Dr (.‘rombie’s book is extremely ns if qui itself were sometimes used 
t valuable, but it is too*" large for indefinitely,—that is, without hav- 
cliildien at school; and his re- ing a retrospective relation to any 
marks on the subject we are now particiilUr antecedent, in the same 
™ speaking qf, arc scattered over the way«that the Greeks used tij and 
jl ^ruaicr part of his two octavo its caars,*withortt an accent. .For 
|ko 1 limes.. It is, B?Ndes, .deficient exampl^,^the expression r^om Se- 
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neca, ontnis (rias quod agat invenirt, 
seems to illustrate this vie\^ of <lhc 
subject; for there is no, necessity 
to suppose, that any substantive 
or pronominal \(lje^ve occupies ’ 
here the'place of SP^antcccdent.* 
But we are not prepared to follow 
out the inquiry at present. 

The most tiuigible precept, so^to 
speak, tluit can be laid down on 
this head, maybe cxpiessetl as fol¬ 
low's: When the subject or nomi¬ 
native of a veib is cleat ly known 
and set forth, the indicative mood 
should be used to denote the act 
or state of that subject; as, "John 
is here who denies this,” Juannts 
fidcst qui hoc uegat: But wlteii the 
nominative is not clearly known 
or pointed out, and if tlic attention 
of the reader is to be directed to 
the predicate or assertion containe’d 
in the sentence, and not to the [ler- 
sonofwhom it is made, tlie subjunc¬ 
tive will be employed, as Adesl 
qni hue negrl, “ 'I’hcre is one hcic 
who denies this.'* In one word, 
wlien the writer invites iitfenlion 
to the agent, he iiscs the iiidicu- 
tivc ; when to the net, witliout ic- 
fcrcncc to any [)articrilai- agept, he 
uses tlic subjunctive. Tins prin¬ 
ciple will explain Rules I. [[. III. 
of'Mr Caison’s Treatise. 

Tlic next clue to be juit into the 
bands of beginners may be given 
thus; When the expression of the 
veil) is vague, and to he under- 
. stood with considerable latitude, 
the subjunctive mood is used in 
pre,fercniT to the Huhe.itive: as in 
Rlitiy, iXna in re et illitd anpolure 
,succurrit uiinnt oninino quinqxten- 
niuvi J'uissc quo senator nutlus 
^fonERBTUR; and in Cicero, /« 
Cumano emu ijs.seii, roiit nd me, 
quod mifii pergralumj'uit, Horten- 
sins,: and again, S'ofus es^Caesnr, 
cajus in victoria ckcidehit nemo, 

pisi armati/s. - ♦ * 

The Aird direction on^tliife head, 
, which ^ust, indeed, be very gene¬ 


ral, is, that the subjunctive will be 
used rather than tho indicativ^.*. 
when that* clause of a sente^yc 
winch contains tho relative, haB*aii 
‘implied dependency upon some o- 
tiicr clause, eitlujr going before or 
comjn;( after. Mr Carson, in more 
i-cstricted language, exprciwjcs it 
thus : “ The lelative qui, when its 
danse is •introduced to assign the 
reason of the action or event an¬ 
nounced by the antcccdcMit clause, 
lequircs the suhjurictive,” and gives 
the following examples: Nequam 
te esse ojMrlel hominem peregrinum 
nfqiie nddtnum qni miiJOKAS. Ego 
deos icio esse iralos qui auscvlta- 
CKHiM. This is an instance of 
wliat is called qni causal by gram- 
inarians, of winch w'e have another 
fine exainpic' in Cicero, peccdssr 
mild tddeur qui a te discksserim. 
In general, speaking of the effect 
of the ielativcclau.se, we may adop| 
.sai'ely the nytion of Dr Copple- 
slone; “It would be well, he re¬ 
marks, if, when doubting what mood 
should follow qui, we were to con¬ 
sider whether qtii be simply relative 
or not; for if it be icsolved into 
any thing more than a mere link, 
nmliiig the,clause if governs, (we 
would say, in which it is contained), 
to some anleecdent,-—if it denote 
the manner in winch the clause 
stands related to tliat antecedent,— 
if it*decliue that it .springs from it, 
is caused by it, or is dependent 
upon it in any w.iy, the subjunc¬ 
tive, and not the indicative, ought 
to follow.’* 

W'e need ‘hardly obsei ve, that 
wlieu a historian gives the senti- 
luents of a speaker nhliqiielif, as it 
is called, that is, when the histo¬ 
rian tdi> *s, in lus own words, tht 
siibstaiicc of what the orator fjjO- 
nouuccd, tlie lelalive is uniformly 
followed by the subjunctive mood ; 
for every clause in such reporteii 
speeches imph^;Mt tiependcnce npoi ^ 
some tintccedciit clause 
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derslood, sm-ii ;is dijril, or iuquit. 
<\1I thi :■> lb well L’liiciiiatcd by our 
V'Ubor. 

^,\S'c present, ,,for tlie eonsidera- 
tion of oiii elrtssiciil readers. Mi* 
(‘.IIson's (or the con- 

sti iiitiOii ol the rel.itivc pfonoim, 
onaccoiTipanicd, of romse, with the 
valnrdilc illustrations with wliiih 
they are so .satisfaelui ily explained 
in his little volinno ; <Ti>d wc a»ahi 
Lccoiiimcnd iho'alt' ntive jieru.sal of 
till* whole to ,i!l who vvish to h.ive 
flLMi \iews on this mlnrale jjrant- 
naaticul (piestion. 


Ki'i.)' !_Tlie til.alvi; Qle, <ino',qvwl, 

after .Vui'i, /fr/eri'', ci/id, Ilahro, AJ~ 
,mm, tVas', and amny other veilis, 

is follow! d liv l1\c siilijimrUve.” 

“ Ilui.K II —Tlie Uel.itlvc Qi'i, wlieait 
refers to un hih')A'tq^iilh'r, or/a- 
ui'Jiit/lc eltaibC preiedm;;, icijuires the Siili- 
iunelive. Sinh ;ire, Qnts isl, (Ji/aiitin I’xt, 
flier Cit, I'ei/rlt eit, i^uinquhi t ti. An 
ril. Ait n't iihqim,^ QiioUi'.’/ine- 
I,"O' at, QuiitKK e.it ]\'einoi.il, Xtdlus id, 
IJiiiis mill I if, jyi.'iH I il, AVe or tinii ijuii- 
qituiu ist, i'/e nl/,ii t A*m' iiiVii.i r.it, I'/.r 
/iecimrii i;i'‘Hiiii‘ I’d, (or any Other oulinAl 
Uisod in :i .-imilnr manner) JVnn iii/ilu mini, 
you mnitnm at. 'J’o tlit.se may be tvlded, 
yon e.d, yHiH ed, .sij,;nLly iii}', T/n'ie i, no 
eniitie, or noicit \i!rj ; Q/dil I'd, yiunqiiid 
ed, HHtot miiinil It liirre niii/ eoii/n > 
Wlten any of the csprc'j- nii'slast ir.eniuineil 
is employed, thewhieh umst follow, 
lo viuder the governniciu of pro/itii." 

“ IU i.i'. Ill.—AVlun eoiiiliineswith 

its i.i;;nifieaiion as .1 llyjative, or w hen the 
precethne; claa<>o implies a fiuce ctjaal to so 
that, Miiii Unit, the oiiii. to, .\iie/i u mon 
as, \c. it reiptiri’s the Suhjiinetiee. It is 
not iieressaTy that t!:c eont option of inien- 
sity, suj;j(r-.ted by lUe Uelative .is rcbidni!; 
in the ant!« ulcnt nnn lsT of the sentence, 
'-honid he anittuiu'd m exiiris, words " 


'I 
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I’he lieliitive rcupinis the 
ia Used tor -li t’eo, iil 




t‘t. III iHc, iiniht, lit ivr, lit Hit, thiough 
.ill their uises; ihelitiuipe cujtis also re< 
(jnius. the SuhjnncU'e wholly used for ui 
"iii/.i. Id t'l'is, at I'/iis, ami ijiwmni for vi 
\i.d, r, enni.-i. is usvd insteiu' 
of Ut witli piepv^iii' iw also ; tlats, insteat] 
I'r i't,,’i> ;tie, te, < Ae. we may, art 
,iir t;>» ' I t iiisteed of o iiiOjis, iv/>U, He, W( 
I'an • inploy a iii'ibns ; and in all such in- 
h'-Ti'.-i''.a ^jlpinivt'\>-'I'iTXjw^ the IJi'liliw, 


Tiiis Hide will be best illiisirated by a nuin. 
ber of .subdivisions.” 

‘‘‘ V^—The Relative Qui, wjhen 

its obiuse is introduced to assign the reason 
of the dctioii or event ^nounced by die an- 
tecalent clausc^equircs the subjunctive.” 

* “ Rule Vjp-SMicn Qui possesses a 

power equal to 7 Uan()i{a/n, orr/,vi is, iSLC. or 
to si, mnilo, ot liummodo is, &c. it requires 
the subjunctive, 

'I’liongh the (;.'(pres>'ions, if tic, and 
tfioi'i'h hr, &.C. are not alwuy.s, they seem 
to approfich e.tch other so very nearly in 
ori >tn.il meaning as sometimes to supply 
each otlur’s place, and siiHicienlly so to 
justify the jiropriety of classing both .sludf's 
of ineariing under one lule. See Tooke's 
Diversions of Ihuley, vol.i. p. 189, Note.” 

Rule VII_ Q.ii vcquues the suh- 

jynitive after mins and soiiis, when they 
•ire employed to lestiici wliat is afiirnied in 
th.c relative clause exclusively to that, par- 
iioidar siilijeit uieiitioned in llie .antetedent 
elaiise. The relative cluii.sc, tlierefore, stands 
in the lelatioii of predicate to tlie antecedent 
clft’ise.” 

“ Rule VIII_The Relative i^iii ic- 

quires the Siibjunetivc when the discourse 
V, ubliiiiie UI iiiJiiri t." 


■ The I’op.sihflitv' ok vVppROicii. 
iN<; THR Nonxii Pole asskkted. 
Ih/ the /ro.voiut.'iBLK Daisen 
Ha r,II f .V a ui ,v, dj-u. i^r. cj| c. 

(loh. T. <5' J. Allman. 18IR. 

w E begin to suspect, th.'filhc 
*' n.ssertion” of Mr li.inington is 
not so well lounged ti.s that .san- 
oiiine projector labouieil to m-.ike 
the woiIII believe. Wc .mlmit, in- * 
deed, th.it the “ possilnlity” of ;m 
Heliievcnient is not to be disprovetl 
by the failure oi’ :iny limited num¬ 
ber of aUempt-s to pcrfoim it; and 
that fit all cases there is a percep¬ 
tible line of distinction between 
what has been done and what may 
be’done. We farllter admit, tliat 
were wc to receive liteially the.va- 
iiou.s accounts which the .Diitch 
whalcrs*’have been pleased to give, 
lehitivc to their success jn reaching 
high Altitudes in tlie (Vicenland 
sea.s, t 1 i<?rc would be gootl ^ 
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ground upon which W question the whicli he could thiustllis ship, uiih 
practicability of approaching the the most distant prospect of siu- 
• Noith I’ole; foi in the yc.i» cirss, in the way of forcing a pas- ,• 

a nollaiuler swoie, for the infor- '.sage nortliwifrd ; on whicii accoiyv^^ 
mation of the Utjyal Society, that ami sustaining con'.ftlc nthlc damage 
‘'he had been but half a degree ^Irom coming in contai t with that 
from the *Pole.” and shewed his formidable barrici^ he found it nc- 


journal, which was attested by his 
mate. Ihit the .said navigator.s 
have not been honoured with nunji 
credit; and we imagine, that we 
should be perfectly safe in assei ling, 
that there is no wcll-autlienticated 
voyage on record, wherein the mas¬ 
ter of the ship had reason to be .sa¬ 
tisfied, iiom actual obsoi vution, 
that he Intd reached the paiallcl ftf 
83 '^ north. It is no very uncom¬ 
mon thing to ascend as high as 80 '’ 
or 81 ® in open sea.soris; and there 
are many captains of Greenland- 
men now alive, who have fished 
in those latitudes during mure than 
a month, free from the usual 
incunibiance of ice: .still, it will 
be acknowledged, that .sucli sea¬ 
sons are not of frequent occurrence, 
and it is very certain, that the last 
was not of that favouiablc deseiip- 
tion. 

Capt. Buchan, however,wlio com¬ 
manded the discovery squadroitscnt 
into the Greenland waters, did not 
succeed in passing the eightieth 
degree' In the eailior pait of tlic 
.summer, he appears to have used 
eveiy possible means to |Viietratc 
northward between the island of 
Spitzbergen and what may be call¬ 
ed the Greenland continent on the 
west; and it was not until he bad 
failed in this utten/pt that he di¬ 
rected his course westward ^»long 
the southern shoics of the island 
now mentioned, in tiie view of 
finding k more open sea betwixt 
that point and the meridian of No¬ 
va ZembJa. In lliis, too, be was 
opposed by insuperable difficulties'. 
The ice was found to stretch, in 
an uubroken mass, to tli* east as 
well as Ifthe west, in.soin^ic^i, that 
•no opening presented itsel*" ir,?o 


ccssary«to desist fiom the fiuitloss 
endeavour. It is uiincccssaty to 
incntjoii, that the inmiedi.ite ob¬ 
ject of the ex]»c(lilion now alluded 
to was to cross thy; polar basin, 
and, if practicable, to retiiin lioi'ne- 
wards tbrmigb Behiing’sStiails and 
the P.ieific Ocean ; this having 
failed, however, all the advan¬ 
tages arising fiuni ttie voy:i'>,c will, 
in the meantime, he eonlined !(> 
the impioveincMit of our gcogruphi- 
c.il knowledge, and to the collec¬ 
tion of errois in our maps and 
chnts. And we liave luaul, th.it 
the £lSlr^nomiealobservations which 
w'eie made during the trip, ami par¬ 
ticularly cel tain cxpciiments on the 
vibiation of the pendulum, will 
make a vn^uahle addition to the 
tieasure.s of .science. 

It is principally, however, to the 
result of the expedition under Cap¬ 
tain Ro.ss that we invite the altcii- 
tion of onr leaders^ This active 
oHicer appears to have bieii ni- 
slrtieted to asecrtain whetiier a 
passage eonhi imi be effiatnated 
from some part o) the sea cdinmon- 
ly called D.ivisF St rails, into the 
Pacdle Ocean, by sailiiu' along iht’ 
nuitliern extremity ol the Aim i ic.n< 
ciintinent, until be slionld rt.ai h 
the Straits of Belniiig. I'liis nn- 
dertaking, it haidly behoves ns to 
remark, oiigifiated in a eoovictioig 
that the dtscovei n sol Balfin h.id not 
art'oided saiNfjctoi y evKieoce, that 
the bay wiiicli de.seivcdly Ix.ir^ h s 
name is inlrealiiy surrounded with 
land; or, in oilier words, that 
actually a liay in the yo'oper seosi 
of the term. It is nuv? imac tlitUi 
two humlicd \cars since ibal cele¬ 
brated and iiu;a;’'p'id navimifor 
nlon-d ’he n; qaes'iiA . 


I 
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a^\ho accounts of lus performance, bay or strait'still unexplored; a- 
subsequently printed, were not veiy mounting, at the rate of sixteen 
«*^ccurately worded by his editor, and Ertglish miles to a degree, (which 
moreover, as, in ordw to save a ‘ is within a fraction of the truth, in 


littlb expense of engraving, they 77"), to, somewl^t more than a 
were, from the very iirst, depriveer ^ hundred miles. Nor was Captain 
of all the illusttuiion which would Ross less distant from the land to 


have been afFordeil by the publica- the northward, for, in the deepest 
tion of a copious chart which ho recesses of Baffin’s Bay, the boun- 
had executed ; it is not at all sue- dary which separates the land from 
prising, that the scientific world the water, that is, the true line of 
should have expressed some doubt coast, is not far .short of 79 degrees; 
a 9 to the extent of his discoveries, so that when we call to mind, that 
Various attempts, accoidingly, have Ins highest run did not carry him 
been made since the daysof Baffin, to beyond 77", wc shall have, in a few 
find an opening on the eastern shores points at least, and ])arlicularly to- 
of America, and thereby*^ to realize wSids the north-east, more than a 
the imaginary north-west passage ; ifundred miles still to be examined, 
but no sucli opening lias ever been tor ourselves, however, wc are 
found ; and, what is more, no .ship perfectly satisfied, from the im- 
has again reached the iiigh latitude meiise and continued sea-board of 
at which Baffin made liis observa- ice all round, that the land was c- 


tions. He is said to have attained qually coiitimions, andat no greater 
to the very high parallel of distance tlian Captain Ross found 

whereas Captain Ross,* who has reason to infer. VV'e rest this opi- 
^ been moro-successful than any otlier nion on the undisputed fact, that 
during the last two ceifturies, did the ice is in all cases attached to 
not ascend higher than 77'’* fhe land, however farr the former 

This last mentioned officer, how- may extend into the sea; there be- 
cver, who has just returned from ' ing no instancc oti record of a fixed 
those hyperborean regions, is per- massof ice stretching, as in the pre- 
fcctly convinced that Baffin’s con- sent •ase, hundreds of miles in a 
-» elusion was correct, and that the given direction, which has not been 
’ narrow sea, which divides Greenland ascertained to support itself on 
from America, is bounded by land land. The mere circumstance, 
on the north and He sailed therefore, that the immense field 

round the greater^# of the bay, of ice, protruding to a great dis- 
formed in the manner now stilted, tance from the American shore, all 


and saw land stretching to the along the western sides of D.avis’ 
northward, beyond,ns he conjectur- Straits, was found at the latitude 
ed, the 80th degree of latitude. His of 770 to sweep round the head of 
run to the westward seems indeed to Baffin’s Bay, iii a north-easterly 
111 .,, have been limited to theS 1st degree direction, so as Iq tend towards a 
fil longitude; so tliat, as the sea Junction with Greenland in the 
w^^^considerably in that direction cast, is, in our estimation, a suffi- 
73d parallel of latitude, cient ground of belief, that there 
. (Jpw where it is supposed to temii- is, in like manner, a .semicircle of 
naje thu.Ameiican continent), and ^ond to which this gigantic fringe 
ext(||H^'according to the best maps of ice is attached, wc speak with 
in j^^|)ossession, to the meridian some degree of confidence upon 
of.^^'or 88*^, there are not less this head*; for amid all vhe doubts 
" >bim six or seven ■ d^^recs of that and disputations which haj.'e been 
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entertained relative to tlie origin of 
field ice, and of those floating ^la- 

• ciers which so frequently astonish . 
the mariner in the Arctic Seas, it 
is admitted, on "all hands, that a 
nucleus, of fixed point, is necessary * 
to aid the progress of congelation, 
wherever, at least, such icy are 
formed, as those which line the shores 
of Greenland .and America. Mr 
Scoiesby himself grants this prin¬ 
ciple, even whilst he contends for 
a continent round the north pole, 
where there is no reason to believe 
that any land exists. He informs 
us, for example, that ice strctch^^s 
to a certain extent eastward fjotq 
the coast of Old Greenland, say 100 
leagues, and that there in ordinary 
i^asons it is found to terminate. 
He tells us, likewise, that it extends 
a great way in all directions from 
the island or islands of Spit/ber- 
gen, and that, in close ycar.s, the 
field from Greenland meeting that 
from Spitzbergen, obstructs com¬ 
pletely all navigation between these 
points above* the 78th or 79di de¬ 
gree of latitude. Theiceinlike man¬ 
ner extends a great w'ay to the cast 
of Spitzbergen in the,direction of 
Nova Zeinbla, still, however, ifbut- 
tiil^ upon'the former ; but as the 
distance between tiiese islands is 
considerably greater than between 
Greenland and the first tnaitioiied 
of the two, the chance is propor¬ 
tionally better that the intervening 
channel shall not be closed up, 
and, of course, that a passage to¬ 
wards the pole may be thereby ef¬ 
fectuated. We may add, in cor¬ 
roboration of this incidental* re¬ 
mark, that the most intelligent of 
the Greenland whalers, who were 
consulted by Mr Barrington, were 
of opinion, that if a voyage to the 
pole was ever to be accomplished, it 
could’not be otherwise, th»n by 
securing a passage on a meridian 
consid<crably*cast of Spitzbe^'gen. 

• ' Satisfies, therefore, thauBafiin's 

. VoL-..ir. 


account of that portion of the 
northern ocean which has teen so , . 
long associated with his name, j# 
now confirmed in tjic main poftlts 
beyond all rouson.ible contradic¬ 
tion, by the investigations of Capt. 
Ross ■ wc now proceed to convey 
in a feV wortls the more int^'iest- 
ing of the new facts v^hicli have 
just been Jjioiight to light. 

•In thc./f/'.»/ place, this active and 
intelligent seaman I/tis noted luimc- 
1 ous cn ora as to the geographical 
position of islands and head-lands, 
particularly to the north of the Ai ctic 
circle. Iiijecd, liom 6'S* iipward.s, 
the coast of (iireenland was found to 
he about 100 miles ihilhcr west in 
reality than it is laid down in any of 
the Admiralty charts. The island 
of VV.iygat, for example, a point 
not far removed from the ordinaiy 
track of our whalers, is ascertained 
to have between foiii arul five de¬ 
grees more of we.slein longitude, 
than is usually nserilicd to it in 
the most approved majis. 

The most interesting facts, in i| 
scientific view at least, which have 
reached our cars, respect the va¬ 
riation of the compass, and moie 
particularly its deviation iioin that 
variation, increasing in proportion 
to the rate of latitude. Kvery 
person knows, that the magnetic 
needle, in thi||P^U't of Great Bri¬ 
tain, points nearly 24” to the west 
of nortll, and that this aberration 
fiorn the meridian has been for 
many years on the increase. The 
cause of this distuibance, howevei, 
becomes so powerful within the 
Arctic circle, tfiat, as Captain Iloss^ 
has noted the vaiiation in lati¬ 
tude 70®, was 72® 42' W.-—in 74®, 
it was 80® 4.^' W.—and in 75^ 
was not less'tlmn 88® W. At this 
high latitude, too, tlic dip of thR 
needle, or its inclination to tlie 
cciitrtj of the earth, was 84‘ .'58', 
that is, approaching very nearly 
to a rjght angic'wiih the lion- / 
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zon. All this, no flouht, is suffi¬ 
ciently astonishing;, but it is nothing 
■^lore than the extension of’ a prin- 
with the effects tff which we 
ard familiar on* a . smaller scale 
wliercas the fact which is calculated 
to surprise and p4#rplcx us the most 
on this subject, is the great devi~ 
alioH from the principle now men¬ 
tioned, and which seems wholly 
unaccountable upon any Taw of na¬ 
tural science \jith which we are 
acquainted. 

Assuming the magnetic meridian 
at any given latitude us a fixed 
point, we should fiiid much diffi¬ 
culty in calculating tricnce the 
precise amount of deviation from 
the magnetic noith, as indicated 
by the needle; for the causes of 
disturbance are so many and so 
various, that without the aid of 
actual observation, as to the real 
bearing of the ship’s course, in re¬ 
ference to some object' nsliore, it 
would he impossible to calculate 
bow much the vaii.ntion was in¬ 
creased w diminished by the acci¬ 
dental deviation. This capricious 
principle does not act uniformly 
in any definable set of circum¬ 
stances ; and thus, as we are in- 
fornied byaViienil o« bo.ard one 
of the ships just returned, the de-^ 
viation did not commence at the 
same point in any two vessels in 
the Straits. In tlH Isabella, it 
was diffoiont from what it w'«s in 
the Alexander; and in the Heio 
and Harmony wh!de-.sUips, it ma¬ 
nifested itself in a way different at 
once in each, and fiom the other 
two just mentioned;* The point of 
'change, however, being once found 
in each ship, and on every differ¬ 
ent tack, it may easily be deter¬ 
mined what pruportioei is to be 
a^ded to the true vaiintion, or 
Kubtraeted from it. This, it is true, 
must be done by actual observa¬ 
tion, for the deviation does not 
increase in cither^ arithmetical or 
^vjfgaritj^mietical proportion.* The 


point of* change on board the Isa¬ 
bella, says our authority, was, 
wlifcn ia latitude 74® North, 17® • 
East. The extreme deviation was, 
when the ship’s he^l was North SO® 
West, namely 1 9®, which in this case 
was in addition to the true' variation 
for the course steered; so that 
with the ship’s head north by 
wyst, they ha4 100® of variation; or 
by steeling north by west accord¬ 
ing to the compass, they had, in fact, 
a soulli-casterl v com sc. On the 
other Imiid, the variation deci cased 
when the ship’s head was to the 
cast of north, hut not in an equal 
lifte, the extreme i)eingl7®, niak- 
ihg^hc variation about 6'3® on that 
tack. Ill slioit, when the ship’s 
head was to the west of north, 
the deviation fell to be added to 
the variation ; and when the ship’s 
head was to tlie cast of noith, the 
deviation fell to be substracted 
from the variation. 

It will be found, w’c think, that 
the great loadstone, or, in other 
words, the magnetic pole, will be 
found nearly where Dr Halley was 
inclined to place it, viz. in the 
noith-vvest fioition of Baffin’s JlJay. 
Wc i^r.iw tliTs conclusion from the 
dip .and vaiiation of the ueedk 
the high latitudes of which we ain* 
now .speaking, as well as"'from 
otliei facts^wJi.eh afford an indirect 
confirmation of the same hypothe¬ 
sis. For example, we have been 
favoured with a copy of observations 
made on board one of his Majes¬ 
ty’s ships on* a homeward voyage 
from India; from which we per- 
ceivy, that in 93® east longitude, 
that is, about 180® from the west¬ 
ern shores of Baffin's Bay, the 
variation of the needle had dimi¬ 
nished to a few seconds: and, which 
bears more directly on the deci¬ 
sion the question, when a* little 
east ot this meridian, the needle 
sothetiitjes pointed we.^, and. when 
a Uttki to the west of it>^ it occa-*' 
sionally "pointed east. Idssferas to. 
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• have vibrated between tlie one and observations, exactly as we fmd 


^ the other. We copy a few^ot’ ^the 

.>rrtrt7t 3.1816. Lai. 3" 51 S. 

4. -..-3" 0' . 

5 . -‘- 0 3‘2 

7*- — 2 oy N. 

13. - - 7 33 

We leave these considerations, 
however, which we have not looin 
• to follow out, in Older to nienlion, 
that between the Yh"* and 77*^ of 
noith latitude, and between the 
nieiidians of 70*^ and 80^', Captain 
Iloss discovered a tiibe of Esqui¬ 
maux, huherto unknown to Euro¬ 
peans, inhabiting a solitary isiaiii) 
in those remote seas, and appa¬ 
rently quite unconscious that any 
human beings besides themselves, 
were any where to be found on 
thi.s terraqueous globe. They have 
never .seen a green (ield, noi" tasted 
of the fruits of the eartli ; their 
food consi-.iing entirely of fish, and 
of the flesh of the few land ani» 
nials which ^an tolerate their hi- 
ileous climate. They weie greatly 
alarmed at the apfie.irance of two 
>ueh towering objeel.Sj as the Isa- 
beil a ay id Alexaiidei, iiioviii,* on 
t^ suifiVe.of the watei ; evident- 
iJ^^egaidiiig'tlyjin as huge animals 
with wing':, 1 'xe'ff.^sing a voluntary 
motion in their progTeSS^iiough the 
ileup; and like the slmple'naliv' s 
of Soutli America, they were di.s- 
posed to regard tlien vi.sitms with 
religious veneration, as beings of a 
.supeiior oidcr sunt tiom llie 
heavens. Although'eleai ly of the 
^ame origin as the Ksquinyiu.x, 
their language isddFeieiit; insomuch 
indeed, that the young man brought 
into Leith three yeais ago, in one 
of the whale ships, and who ac¬ 
companied Ca[)tain Koss in tins 
voyageof discovery,could iio^ make 
out above four or five of their 
words. It is hence obvious, that 
they nui.<^ have been lon^ separa¬ 
ted from'the parent tribe. They 
w'crc found m po.sscsiion of iron. 


them entered.— 
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a I are acquisition among savages ; 
and they h.ive also arl.suflicieiit to 
en.ililc ilicm to ava^l themselves of 
the stiengtli and swiftness of the 
dog to diaw' tiieii sledges. It is 
ruinmired, that Captain Uoss has 
e.iined ihi^ee of these hypeiholeans 
to London ; but of tins fact, eon- 
sideiiiig the strictness of the laws 
enacted by oui goveiniuent for the 
inoteetion of the natives in those 
pails, we aie inclined to enteitain 
some doubt. 

We .shall, ill all piob.ibilily, have 
a detailed account of tJie voyages 
just eonclutled, under the .sanction 
ol ilu; icspeetivc commanders ; and 
to give our readcis some idea of 
the iiistiuelioii and amusement 
winch they have a right to expect, 
we will extiaet a paiagrnph fiom 
a book by Mr IJariow, newly 
come out, enlitled, a “ Chiono- 
logieal Hi.stcny of Voyages into 
the Aictic Hegions.” He deserihes 
the outfit and c(]ui|mient of the 
two di.seovcry s(|Uii(lrons, under 
Captains Ross and Rueltari, as foL 
lows .^-- 

“ 'I’lio four ships were nil fitted out as 
stroDp ns woiid .md trim cuuld make them, 
and every ci'j^drd p.aid, m the interna] ar- 
laneemeiit, to tfie comfort and aeeommo- 
if.ition of (lie officers and crews. 'J'liey 
were stored wall provisions and fuel fb^ 
two )'< ITS, sujiplied intli .idiiitioiial rpian- 
tans ol fresh preserved ii'csas, tea, sugar, 
sa^, .uid otfuT .trtiehs ol a nanikr kind. 
I'.ach of the ^arger ships h;ul a surgeon 
.Old a .suri,'Coirs assist.mt, and the two 
smaller vessels an ass],iaia surgeon cacii. 
A master and a mate uecustoined to the 
(jrcfid.irid tishcry were eiiftaged tiir eacli 
siiip, to act Us pilots wlieii duy should 
ineet witli icc. 'I'hc whole oiiiiplemcnt 
of men, ^iiuludinj' offiiers, seaiiicii, and 
iiia.ines, in each 4f the larger .sliLs.^ji.*-/ 
Iiity-su, and 10 tine 'inaller loriy. 

t 
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Sabine, o/tlie Hoyal Artillery, an officer 
well versed in matlieniaticii and astrono- 
.fliny, and m the practical use of instru- 
Vvjcuts, was recommended by the I’resi- 
deti’i. and Council of the Royal Society, 
amf in consequcnct: thereof engaged to^ 
proceed with the I^orth-west exp^ition; 
and Mrh'ibhcr, of tl)^ University of Cam¬ 
bridge, a gentleman well versed in' ma- 
thematks and various brandies of* natural 
knowledge, to iVccompany" the |a)lar one. 
A number of new and valuable instru¬ 
ments were prepated, for naaKing obser¬ 
vations in all the departments of science, 
and for conducting; pbiloaopliic-il experi¬ 
ments and investigations; in order that, 
in the event of the mam object of the voy- 
age being defeated either from accident or 
from utter inipracficiibility, every possible 
attention might be paid to rtie advance¬ 
ment of science, and correct information 
obtiuned on every interesting subject in 
high northern latitudes, which are rarely 
visited by scii-ntifie men. Among other 
important objects winch the occasion will 
present, is that of dctenuining the Icngtli 
of tlip pendulum vibrating seconds in a 
high degree of latitude. For this purpose 
each expedition is supplied witli a clock, 
having a pcndulunicastin one solid mass, vi- 
bratmg’on a blunt knife edge, resting m Umgl- 
tiidinitl sections of hollow cylinders of agate : 
and to each clock is added a transit instru¬ 
ment. I'iach slup is also supplied witli the 
following instruments : a dipping needle on 
a new construction, winch at the same time 
is calculated to measure the magnetic force— 
an axiiniith compass, improveil by Uaptain 
Rater—a repeating circle for taking terres¬ 
trial angles—an instrument "for ascertaining 
the altitude of celestial bodies when the hori¬ 
zon is obscuretl byi fogs, which is almost 
always the case in high latitudes—a dip- 
micromctcr and dip-section invented by Dr 
Wollaston, to correct the variation of the 
real dip from that given in the tables, .viis- 
ing principally from the difference between 
the temperature of the sea and the atinos- 
pheie;—a maeronielcr, also invented by 
Dr Wollaston, for measuring directly the 
distance, of inaccessible objei ts, by means of 
two reflectors, mounted Ms m a common 


sextant, but at a dealer distance from each 
other—three chronometers to each ship—a 
hydrometer intended to determine the speci- 
, tie gravity of sea water in different latitude*— 
thermometers of various kinds—a barometer 
of Sit Henry Englefiejd’s construction, for 
ascertaining ffie height of objects. Besides 
'these, each expedition is furnished with an 
apparatus for trying the state of atmospherical 
electricily, and determining whether there 
be any thing peculiar in the electricity of 
thi^ atmosphere ip the polar regions ; and 
whether tliere be any anology between the 
aurora boreiJis and the electrical lightan 
apparatus for taking up sea-water from given 
deptlis ; and an apparatus for the analysis 
of air, which is the more dcsii-able from 
their being little -or no change from vegeta¬ 
ble or animal lil'e, or decomposition in the 
pokir atmosphere; and consequently a dif- 
fj^ient proportion of oxygen, azote, or carbo¬ 
nic acid, may be expected from that which 
prevails under ordinary circumstances.” 

Thus wc sec, that no expedient 
or pieparation, which the love of 
science could suggest, was omitted 
to enable the jihilosophers on board 
to profit by every opportunity which 
niiglit present itself, to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge ; 
and, in this point of vIqw, tlte coun- 
tty are deeply indebted to those who 
planned the expedition, for the zeal 
and judgement with which provi¬ 
sion,was made to extend our ac¬ 
quaintance with the gregfrivorksTof 
nature.—As to lhe,Oi!on objects >f 
the two voyagesj our opinion is 
settled.—Isorth Pole enter- 
ptise mii^ one day be crowned with 
.success ; for there is abundance of 
sea-room ;—but it is extiemly im¬ 
probable that any ship from a high¬ 
er latitude than 72N. will ever 
reach the Pacific tlirough Behring’s 
Straits. 

c 


^iNcr. writing tbf above, we have seen a letter from a gentleman on board the Isa¬ 
bella, who says, that they have completely ascei (aiinil, that die north-east part of Ameri¬ 
ca is Joined to Giecnland ; tliat no passage tlmnigh could be found ; that tliey were close 
up with the head of Baffin’s (.Bay, and examined both sides of it; that there was no cur¬ 
rent in any inlet ^ either the American or Greenland side; a proof that there was no 


tAb^ughforc. 
On these fac 




v'twage 
“either I 


have simply to remark, in explanation 'of what wc have sta^d in a 
ir Uwt the hc.ad of Ihiffiii's B^y is not in quite so high a latitude as is 
in charts, or Uiat Captain floss iiuist have attained t« higher parallel 
pleasure to find, that tlie questiou as to a north-w^t passage is 
ily deterriined; and more particularly, that durin|^i the whole 
Sward, there was not a single instance of death or sickness ifi 
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PARISH OF.CRANSTON, 

(County of Edinburgh, Synod of Mid-Lothian and Tweedale, Presby¬ 
tery oj Dalkeith). ’ 


( 1 . • * 

,'nANSTON is bounded on tiiecnst 

by the parish of Ormiston, on the 
south and west parts l)y the pa¬ 
rishes of Crichton, liorthwick, and 
Newbattle, and oi\ tlie north by 
the parishes of Tranent and Inver- 
csk. Its extent is about 5 milts 
in length, and S in breadth. ThS 
general appearance of this parish 
is pleasing to an admirer of na- 
tnval beauty. The ground is 
diversified with enclosures and 
plantations j the gentle undulations 
that are every where to be seen, 
the fine scats, and the river Tyne 
which runs througli this parish 
from south to north, though here 
but a rivulet, yet gradually wind¬ 
ing in its progress, and having its 
banks adorned with trees and 
brushwood, foiin a prospect at 
once rich and extensile. , 
M^’^^aiii^ictures, <5'c.—The staple 
*^minodity this paiish is corn. 

‘ ■<3*5ts aie carrie^o Dalkeith, where 
there is a weekly^afti-iiVjJt, and .sold 
to ineal-niakers at a reiSdy-money 
price. Pease and beans are car¬ 
ried to the same market ; wheat 
is sold to bakci s and starch-makers ; 
and barley to brewers, distillers, or 
bailey-makers they aie carried 
generally to the same market, and 
.sold at a ready-mpney price. Quar¬ 
ries of freestone, limestone, and 
pit-coal, arc wrought in scveiul 
places, and make a good return to 
the proprietors. The coal yields a 
yearjy rent of about L. 400 Ster¬ 
ling, The price of a toll of 
shells is Is^Gd. or Is. 8d..^and*the 
annual produce amounts tq a con- 
sideraljld .sum. 


Anliqittiies, Sfc. -Cousland was 

burnt by Somerset when he in- • 
vaded Scotland wiTli a powerful 
army, to enforce the marriugc of 
M.iry with the young king of 
England. On the south side of 
this village are to be seen the 
mins of some biiilduig.s, with two 
enclosuies, surioundcd with high 
walls. No authentic account of 
them can be found, but if we may 
credit tradition, they arc tiie re¬ 
mains of a inmneiy. That there 
was a church-yard liere, and a bell 
to be .seen hanging on the end of 
the cha[iel, till it was curried off 
by some linkers a good many years 
ago, aie facts winch are well au¬ 
thenticated. The front still re- 
nuuns. Hence it is probable, 
tliat it was a ichgiotis foundation, 
and perhaps dedicated to Saint 
llariliolomcv, since flicrc are some 
acres of ground to the southward, 
which retain the name of Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Elliot. Tlic old manse, 
which stood near the liouse of 
Prcstonhall, is said to have hcen a 
re.sting place for*the religious in 
tlieir way fiom St. Andrew’s to 
Melrose. No^date could be dis¬ 
covered on the building, but over 
one of the windows was the I'ol- 
lowing insci iptioii, m the Moiiki.siT 
.style : “ Dioersorium ttfra, Ilabi- 
hicutum supra" 

Iliisbandfy, 4'C.-This parish con¬ 
tains about 4000 acres, SObO pf 
wliicli are arable, 50 W'ood, and the 
rerr\^iiiing 300 are waste land. The 
soil consists paitly of clay or stiff 
lands, and paitly pf those that arc 
light. ‘The greater part is’ arayc, 
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in ^cnt'ral fctfilc, and wdl adapted 
« fill piixliu'in'r all kinds of grain. 
!K|ie statu oi’ agriculture is much 
tliu'.same .'Is in other pati.slie.s of 
Mid-Lotlilan ; and all the modcrif 
unproveincnts hirshandiy are 
l\<;rc well understood and piacti.sed. 
On light soils there is usuafly a ro¬ 
tation of four uh.sei ved, and on clay 
soils one of six. The • principal 
pi eductions aie wheat, harley, oats, 
pease, be.ms, hay, potatoes, and 
turnips. The following table of 
piodiice for the ycai will 

give a heller idea of the nature and 
eapaciiy of the sod, llun any ge- 
ueral desciiplion, however minute. 


Tabi.e or I’noui'ri: IS13. 



l‘ioil.‘ni ,/tvr. 

jI( !< r. 

Hay, 

1 20 sto. of 22 lb. 

400. 

AVheat, 

8 bolls. 

320. 

Hciiiis 1,^ Pca.sc, 

3 bolls. 

00. 

Oats, 

S b()ll.s. 

.^(50. 

Barley, 

7 bolls. 

220. 

I’utatoe.s, J 

.30 bolls. 

120. 

Pasture, - 


loOO. 

PaUow, 


280. 

Wiisie Lands, 


' 300. 

'I'urnips, - 


Kill. 

Wood, 


.70. 


The piincipal species of manure 
is horse and cow-dung ; the far¬ 
mers are, however, in the practice 
«f driving dung from Kdinhurgh, 
MusbcHiuigh, and Dalkeith. The 
manure which is bought in the 
immediate lu iphhomhood, sells 
from 4s. (id. to (is, per squaie yard. 
Ill Sii .lolm Siiiciair's statistical 
account of this p.irisli piihlislied in 
the year J7U3> the leiit of land i.s 
v'tated to 1 m’ liom .Os. to .'iOs. an 
acie, and a lew fiplds ol' good ijiia- 
lily wcie Jet so higli as L. ‘2 tlie 
acio-; llic pieseiit rental is fioin 
.'(Os. to L. 5, Os. for the sainegro»nd. 
'ISiis increase in the rent is not 
metely nominal, arising from the 
depreciation in the value of mo¬ 
ney, nor does it originate altogc- 
'dicr fitip the augmciitationnof ca¬ 


pital, but partly from both these, 
and pqitly from the gradual im- 
<■ proicmcnt in the soil, in the dif¬ 
ferent modes of cultivation, and in 
the implements of husbandly. By 
'■ the former statistical nrcoiint it will 
be observed, that turnips w'ere then 
very little cultivated. But now, 
according to the above table of pro¬ 
duce, no less than 1()0 acies are 
used annually for that purpose. 
The farms are laid out from 100 
to 400 acies. The valued rent is 
L. ();i^08 : 1 : 4 Scots *. 

Popufalion, ^ c .— I'he population, 
aticording to Di Wclister’s report, 
v-as 72.7. From an exact survey 
made in the year 171)2, the num¬ 
ber of .souls ainoiiiited to 859; 
m.iles 376 , 1'emales 4()8. After ex¬ 
tracting three dilTeient periods 
liom the pari.sli register, the num¬ 
ber of biiths stood as follows : fioni 
1715 to 172() (ten years) the 
mules weic 1 females 144, total 
t!5f) ; liom 1789 to 1750 (ten 
ycais) males horn IO6, females 
111, total 917; fiom 1779 to 1790 
(ten ye.irs) males bom 90, females 
95, total 185. Tlie average of 
biillis, thcreiore, fiom the above 
periods, is nearly 22. p. .pu- 

lation taken in 180[, ■:fas, inal^^ 
421, females 47-I>/fotal 895. 

1811 theic wpi*?''468 males, 512 
fernaIe.s,./C6tal f} 60 . And at the 
pic.seiit time there is a populutinu 
of 9()5 souls. The accuracy of this 
statement, however,.cannot be al¬ 
together lehcd upon, because, 
though there is botli a icgi.stcr of 
b.'iptisms and of niarri.age.s, yet the 
paietits often neglect to register the 
births of tiicir children. And there 


• The wages of .a plouglnnan arc L. 10 
jfrr tiHiiiim, with btsl and board; of a 
mai(I-sen.nnt 1,. 6, with bed, board, and 
washing; of a common labourer per day 
I.s. 6'd. atyl for women in general 8d. per 
day, for work out of doors, not including 
harvest. * ‘ I 
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is no register of bin-ials. There 
are three villages in the parish, 
• Chesterhill, in place of Cr'#nst»n, 
which ha.s been lately lemoved to 
that new situatign, for the .accom¬ 
modation of some of the lieritors, 
Cousland,* and Preston. The po¬ 
pulation of Chesterbdl is 107 souls, 
of Cousland 16 ’ 0 , and of Preston 
46. ^ , 

The following is a tabic of the 
^ population, composed of the differ¬ 
ent religious sects, and of the nun»- 
her of individuals who, belong to 
the different trades and professions 
carried on in the paiisli: — 

I 

Episcopalians, 4 Ministers, - t, 

Burglier-s, - 15 Schoolmasters, 2 

Anfibur}»hers, 2 Hesident heritors, 2 

Ilehef Persuasion, 22 Nailers, •• 1 

Baptists, . 3 Smiths, - 8 

Methodists, . 2 ri}'hts, - 7 

The reinaininf; po- Weavers, - 3 

pulation bclonj:; Tailors. - 3 

to the Churcli of Shoemakers, 1 

Siolland. Gaideners, - P 

The rent of a house is about 40 
shillings. There is no characteris- 
tical difference between the inha¬ 
bitants of this and the titlier pa¬ 
rishes of Mid-Lotlii.'in. The same 
sobriety of intmner, decency of 
dt^ei'ankf punctual attendance on 
tl|e ordinance's, of leligion, are ob- 
■ '^fvable here ab-w^n other ptirts of 
Scotland; forming■*:-A?<ional cha¬ 
racter, of which every Scotcliman 
is justly proud, and the support of 
which ought to he tlie chief aim of 
every lover of his country. 

Stipend, Poor, —The stipend 
is 13 chalders, harlt-y, incal, and 
oats; 9. guineas per annum excam- 
bion money ; and : 6 : 8 for 
elenrtfents. The living is in the 
gift of Sir John Mamilton Dal- 
lymple, Bart. The mansion-house 
and lands of East Caickmoor, 
thougti disjoined by the {lai^ish of 
Crichton, yet belong to this pa¬ 
rish, and pay stipend to *,!ie rpi- 
nister. When the last sta'.istira! 


account of this parish was publish¬ 
ed, the jioor weie supported by 
weekly collections, and the interest • 
* of money left by charitable persons 
for their behoof, a fund which tlivn 
answered their demands, and con¬ 
sequently thcie w js no assessment; 
the nuipber of poor was 11- to ly, 
and their capital at interest wiw 
L. 3.')7 Sterling; hut now the col¬ 
lections fifil, the number of paupers 
is ’gre.itly incrca.scd, and they re¬ 
quire neaily a douhVi* sum to what 
they fonueily received. The pan- 
[lers formerly received 3s. per 
month, hut now' requiie 6 s. in that 
time. ThP mode of living is eJiang- 
cd, and in place of oatmeal porridge, 
tea IS become a iieces.sary of life, 
Fiom the report on the inquiry ron- 
ceriiing the poor in 1817 , the fol¬ 
lowing extracts Hiiiy he made; — 

1 . 'file aveiage niumal amount of 
collections from the 1 st July 1807 
to 1 st July. 1817 , nr for ten years 
la,St past, was L. 21 , IJks. 

2 . The average annual amount 

for the said time was, from the 
Ileaise L. 7 : 17: H, from niort- 
cloths L. 7 : 2:4, fioin iiiteicst (A 
money Ij. lO : : 10, <-liiirch-ili.s-■ 

ciphne E. 3 : 11 : 2 . An assess¬ 
ment eomme;iceil in I’.SI.'l, and the 
aveiage of it fur the first 4 years 
h.is been L 36, I Os. per annum ; 
but it is mcrca.sing, and now a- 
mounls to L, 30 in the li.df year, 
hecauic all lanks gradually leave 
off'giving collections, and the prices 
of*provisions are also much altered, 
while the number of paupers is in¬ 
creased at the same tune. 

3. 'fhe piL“¥.‘nt nnmhei on the 
poor roll is, Cor the year 1817, 3J' 
in all, 2 .'> females and 6 males ; 
during the last 10 years the nnm- 
her in all h^s liscn tiom IS to’3I 
paupers. 

4. The sum disinhulcd liy ilie 

sessipn f,)r the last 10 \ear'v is 

L. 60.5; 8 : 2. 

Besides the nnri.li-M'liool, tl'er. 
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Is one at Cousland; the teacher of not been in a flourishing state, 
which receives no salary, but 20s. 'I'herc is as yet no parish-bank es- 
'from the session yearly. The sa- tab'iishdd, but it is hoped, from the ’ 
lary, of the parish scho'olmastcr is apparent utility which a measure of 
Vu! maximum. And the usual fees., this kind is calculated to produce. 
The number of scholars at each of , and from the great sucqess which 
these schools runs from 50 to 70. it has every where met with, that 
There is a friendly .society at Cous- this parish will not be far behind its 
land, ’and lately there was one at neighbours in establishing such a 
Cranston, but it has been dissolv- beneficial institution, 
ed. Of late these societies have 
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communications. 

!• 

On Fi.uxions. 


Def,—.T he piopoitional motions of bodies are their fluxions. 

Suppose 2 men, A and B, walk, the former ( mile, while the latter 
walks 3, then is 1 the fluxion of A, and 3 that of B. Again, suppo.se 
the .space passed over by B is always the square of that passed over b) 
A, and let the successiv/i intervals of 1 mile in pi ogress be denoted by 
steps, then will the spaces be as follows : At the end of the first step, 

A has passed over 1 mile, and B over 1 * = I at the end of the 2d. 


A 

o 


B 2- = 4 

3d. 

A 

3 


B - - 9 

4t!i. 

A 

4. 


B 4^ = If) 

5tli, 

A 

5 


B 5' = 2.5 

6 th. 

A 

6 


B [y- r= 36 

7 th. 

A 

? 


B 7 - 49, &c. > 

'v. 

Thcrefoic, 

dm ing 

tlic first step, B has passed over^-f‘* 




second 4— 1 —y'^3. 




third 

9—^-4^ 5. 




fourth 

16 -— 9= 7. 




fifth 

2.5 — 16= 9. 




.sixth 

36—2.5= u, &c. 



Hence it appears, that B’s motion increases gradually, or, in technical 
terms, is continually accelerated, the step passed over in each successive 
step being greater than in the preceding one. It al^o appears, that t]ip 
.'iccelcration is equal,* for the space passed^over in each successive stop 
N just 2 more than in the preceding one. Hence^|| 0 , the spa^,.passed 
over during a step, in consequence of acceleration, is just one,.^fiw*the 
space during the first step is 1, and it is wholly the eft'cct of accelerated 
motion. Therefore, tliv motion at the end of the fifth step is such as 
wguld convey B over 10 during the b'th, for the whole space passed over 
during thp 6th is 11, from which one must,ibe deducted on account of 
-4ccclcci|^n. By a similar argument the motion. 



At the end of the fourth step, is 9 1 

third 7 •—■I 

\ second 5 — 1 


= 8 . 


= 6 . 


= 4'. 
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Consequently 1 i*s tlie fluxion of A and the fluxion of B. 

• 

At the end of the first step is 

2 . 


* 'second, , 

C 


third 

b- 

• 

• 

fourth • 

8 , 


&c. . 

8 .C.. 



If a- represent the number of steps, or (ivliich is tlie*snine) the mim- 
ber of uiiitb passed over by A, tlieii will T aiul ‘2 .r lie ibc respective 
fluxions of A and B. If those fluxions He nuiltiplied by liie same x, 
the proportional motions will nftt be altered,, tbeiefoie x and *2 ax re¬ 
presents more geneially the respective fluxions of A and B. 

I.EMMA.—Suppose o bodies, A, J>, C, move inulei tln»lblIovving con¬ 
ditions ; viz. A passes ovei 1 unit of space, while H pas^-es ovei three, 
and the space passed ovei by C is always the piodiiL’t ol the spaces pas.s- 
ed over by A and B, then will the motion ot (.', when eo.npaied with 
that o( A or B, increase eontmiiaHv, or be iinifiwmly acceleiated. 

The spaces passed over at the eijd of each successive step in the pio- 


jjression, are as 

follow'S : 





Step 

A’.s sjiacc 

B’s space 


C’s space 


1 st 

1 

O 

tit 


t.‘J 


2 d 

2 

(i 


12 


.'id 

.8 

<> 


27 


4th 

4 

12 


fS 


5 th 

.5 

15 

• 

75, &c 


Hence 

, C passes 

over during the 




1 st step 




8 ,s[»ices 


2 d • 

- 

- 12- 

O 

= J) 


8(1 

- 

27- 

-12 

-15 


4lh 


4S- 

-27- 

-21 


.Olli 

9 • 

75- 

• 

—48 

=-27. 8,1.. 


\V(ienc>. the truth of thc^position, that C’s motion is continually a( - 
celer.'ited, is evident. In ibis illustration, tlie imicase ol C’s motion has 
been conteiiijilafed ^at legiilar and distant intervals; but the units of 
.space being suppo.seu indefhiitely small, the measuies of aiceleratioii will 
be rendered apparent at any inteival whatcvei, and therefore commen¬ 
ces at the beginning of motion. • 

CoH.—Suppose A passes over the space .r, while B jiasscs over the 
space and that the space jiassed over by C is always the product ol 
those of A and B. 

Tlien at the end nf^hc 


1 st step, A’s motion is . .r. 

R’s y, * fi’s xy. 

2 d 

2 a, 

~y< 4xy. 

3d 

3.f, 

9y, itxy, &c. 

1 

.r 

or 

^ X or X 

y * 

— y or V .Cl/, 

.r 

• 

y X 

• 

y 

(^ + 1 

V X 

) Step. , — 

y^-y ... xy-\-.ri/ \-yx 




•Voi. IT.' 


XI 

> 


M 



4’>6 . 
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C’s space during each successive step in progression is, for 


1 st StOj) 

L^d_ 

.'Jd _ 


" ■':y- 

r> j_y. 

/ ,r ‘ • 

Hut ay/ is ovidcntly tile sp tec gained during the fiisl step, and theie- 
lore dnnngthc l.tM, in nuiscpicn, e ul •aeceleralinn, whereas /a’i‘> 
idways piopoi i.oiMl t.. a .,i y/. VV-heieioic ay/y y/,r is C’s fluxion,' after 
having passed over ihc spate ay/. 



„r Fh,r,.,. r:,.,, 

o/,, I,,,h,, ,r,„„r> iln/mmc,. 

« 

ra.'.T A he tile pmut „| pi„je,t„„i, Al) (he diree- 
tioii, A( aiiv Miehn-tl plane. Take A D ctpial the 
sp.iee tvhieli (lie pio|eelile would de-ei.he in the lime 
(T ) with the veloeiiy o| piojeet'uii emi'iimed uiii- 
lonn and take 1)( .sp.uv ,( woultl fall j„ (he 
same tune, hy the fmee of giavily , then at the end 
of'r the pn-jeelile wdl he ioimd at C ; thaw tlie iio- '^ 

‘‘"j’ '» nieet it. Call angle CAB, I ; and 

i'l'c':', Al) V|{'" '■ " TI'*--" >'y I'ypo- 

But Al) (\' .. I’) : f)('; : i-os. I ; ,sK. 

. . nr' - •' 

■ ~ eo.s. I ■ ’ 

>'xTxS.l-: VxSE 

T ~ W'XjWr ■■ ■' WiV- eos: I 

.\g<iiii, A I) (\' 1 ) ; Af’:; cos, T : cos. (K X I) 

••• AC -- '' '•'x " ’•') _ • o'^. CE >1) 

CO.. I ^ (IJ) 

(»re:Uesi Ileiirljt — i nr'_i ^ I - .S,Is \ '.E 

,v I ~ ' m> cos. 1 ^ ' 

... "r “"t:'' 

natliiis. Ihuefoie, suhstitnting tins value in ctpia- 
.Jioii (A), wc have‘'J'- - ' 

wi X R 

Also by equation (B), AB — '' ^ ' X sin. 2 E 

ra . Iv, o 

And by equation (C), greatest J,eight :r: . '’ • .^xsin. 2E 

® 'i . . fv ' —-4. X—--- 


(AV- 


m X K -- ^ 


m X R 
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Meteorological Report for Orkney, for June, July, August, and 

IScptemhv. , • 


^ HE first part of the month oC 
June was cxccoJitifily line, but af- , 
ter the 12 th ih'' went her was ma¬ 
terially (•h<nif);( (1 ; and iip«n that 
day. ifnd tlie Kith, 1 9 th, 2."d, and 
24th, null h ram fell.—July was 
very pleasant until the 24th, when 
a violent .stoiyi of hail, aeeom- 
paiiied with niueh thunder, wis t;x- 
petienct'd, a thing veiy laie in 
Orkney during the summer season. 
It was most seveiely f^lt on t)ie 
eastern side of the country. In 
the Island of Stioiisay muclj da¬ 
mage was done to the crop, wliich 
at some jilaoes wa.s wholly destroy¬ 
ed, ami at others much injured. 
Almost till the glass in tlie windows 
of the church and manse was shat¬ 
tered to pieces; and in some in- 
fctaiiees even ihc rnm-Mrs of wood 
hetweeu the pfinc'- n'cre broken by 
the hail. Many Imds were found 
dead upon the fields; and, upon 
examination, it was found that they 
had been struck by tlie hailstones, 
many of which were of an exti.ioi- 
dinary magniuide. A gentleman in 
the island mcasuied cfne of them, 
whicii he picked iiji when the storm 
had .subsided, and found that it 
was upwards of siu: inches in length. 


It was not globular, like common 
hailstones, but appcarec^ to be a 
longitudinal fragment of ice. So 
great was the force with which these 
clescemled, that in many places all 
signs of vegetation were destroyed 
in the corn fields, many portions of 
which put on the appearance of be¬ 
ing newly ploughed. May not this 
extraordinary phenomenon have 
.some connection with the change 
of ICC towards the North Pole ? 

Since the above-mentioned storm 
the weather has been unusually va¬ 
riable j and when the wind is wes- 
terly it generally blows hard, and 
is squally. During August and 
September more rain has fallen 
than is usually experienced at that 
.season. The equinoxiul gales were 
from the S.E. and were consequent¬ 
ly not so violent as they might 
have been expected had they been 
from the west, though of longer 
duration. From the 1.5th to the 
end of September, the sky exhibit¬ 
ed, during the night, a glowing ap- 
pcaitmcc, and a slight Aurora Bo¬ 
realis wvjs once or twice observed 
in the north, which were probably.^ 
the effects of a superabundant sup- 
pl 3 ' of electricity in the atmosphere. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

'41. By J.j^^.—Uet ABE he the ellipse, Pthegi\4cn 
point, anil'tfflMmgate diameters PC, DC. Let PO be 
i^he normalWiiug DC in F,--PO x PF - 

5 UPfi 

*nd PO"’— lailius of curva- 

V'li A 




PI' 

iTlicu'foie 

i rft iml. ciDv. 

BC* 


BC^'xPF 

PF^xCD- 



PF^xCD- 


BCft 

■’-xl 

•■■ur\e X stjitstre ofsemip. 


^ ’•srse- - ~ .squaic of .semiparamfter. Therefore PO^—: rad. 



±0 i9*J 


Anstvers to Queries. 


•45a 


42, By A. J.—Let x ~ range, t = tangent nt' 30®, a — 6 =: 

1142, c =20". Then xf = gravitation of the^slicll, anJ ^^'^=time 

of the range, and b{c —= .v. , And x = (s^^^ahet+b^f^ *-{- 
2 ac t)» • 


43. By T. II.—Put m = area, a ■= sum of tiie three sides, ^ 
sum, b = sum of their squares, x, y, and z, the sides. 'Fhen \vc have 
x-fj/ -\-z — a, .c- +,y- + 2 ’ rx-b ; s. (.v-.rX. {s—y). (s - z) ~tn\ By 
comparing the different values of x in.theNC equations, and putting c ~ 
f)53 ~ the difference between half the second and half tjie .s<iuare of the 

first, then wc have rt 2 -—c 2 — 2 '’= ^ 

A- ’ 

()53z — 2 ^=— 5460 , and 2 = 20, ^ = 21, 2 = 13, tuc thiee sides. 


44. By A. J.—Let A, B, C, 4), he 
the given points, and P the point re¬ 
quired. Bisect AB in E, bisect EC 
in F, divide 1)F into four parts in O, 
join PO. Then (Leslie’s Geom, Anal. 
III. ]f) ) ,AP 4 BP f Cl» 4 - 1)P- 
- AB.BE 4 - KC.CF + FD.DO f- 
. 3 PO and since these rectangles are 
given, 4P(I , and PO i.s a miniinuin, 
or P mu.st coincide with O. 


1; 



D 


1 5. By A. J.—Let x, y, 2 , he the pei [Kuidiciilars on the sides a, b, e 
ies|)ectivelj^ and let m — area. Then ax 4 - by -|- cz 2 mj, and z ~ 
27«—ffv —by 2 wi«y— ax'y —Aii/- , 

- ^-■-» supposing X constant^ 

Zmy — axy —5y-’= maximum,^and by diff 2 wi— ax — 'ihy— o, and 
= —4 av), wlience 46/y .-r Lrz; (and vvhen,A- varies^ i «,v = ^ m, 

and the perpendiculars arC (>.G, .5.3, 4. f. 

46 . By I.—Put ,v = 4 sum of tlie two legs, and a = 4 their differ¬ 
ence, then X —« =: the less leg, ami v 4 - a _r. greater ; and the hypo- 
thenusc = ^/ 2 x'^ -j- 2 a-. Therelore tlie diameter of the circle = Ux 4 - 
^/2.' + 2a'-, and x = 13.1. The .side^ aie 10,1, iG.l, UJ, and ra¬ 
dius = 3.594-* 


47 . By T. H.—Make 2x = diameter, and v = altitude, put P = 
.7S54; then 4P.i-' ac area of the bottom, and 4P.c’ = capacity of the 

bushel = 2352 inches; x " — g.07 = altitude, and wc 

4P ® 

157.34559 cubic inches of metal, which, at 4.404273 ounces avoirdu¬ 
pois per cubic inch, gives the weight = 4G.3 lb. avoiidupoLs, and. the 
price wit! be L. .3 : 1 ; 8 J. • 
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QUKIllKS. 

m ' I 

Jn fi plaui triangle, the tlirec^ Jines (' • rom the tlirce an<^ 1 cs 

perpcMidicnlar to the oppo'iitc bides out in U' :iC point, and the icc- 
tiuigles on tlieir segments, :uc equal to one another. Itequired adoiiioii- 
st ration. 

4}) 'I'lic cavity of a rhin'iney is an npiiglit parallelopipedon, the dia¬ 
gonal of its b.ise is Oo indies, and the heiglit id the lowei side of ihc 
lintel above the plane o( *he floor is 4(.)'mdies. li-ajuned the length of 
the longest bticL that can be put-uj) the chniiney. 

.00. By A, .r. — I'rom two given points, 

.A, B, sliaighf lines A(r, B(i, lotenepl f',!' 
a eoji.sUiiit poition o! whieh is given 

in position. Required the locus of G. 


.'ll. By A. .f.^A lod of a given l aigth slides dow-i a wall idn. g a 
horizontal plane;—reipiiied the eipiation to a cuive wjiich eontinu.illy 
touches It ifi the de.scent. 


A 



B 


P O K R Y. 


i HO.M i.F.ie.u nil.NT’s “ 1 or i.Mir.." 


A(hc.s /() h'lt S>;i;, 'Jr //oo* of d'lihi^ 

stoLiiL'.'i, 


Jl^i.r.ei’ bruallies at last from out thci, 
iMy little patifiit luiy. 

Anil balmy nor .ilioui tbec, 

SlooothH od’tliu il.iy’s annoy. 

I sit me ilo« 11 anil dunk 
Ot’ all tliy winning ways, 

"Yet iilniobt wisli, ivitii siiililcn shrink. 
That 1 li;ul less to praise. 


Thv sidij-loni; ])illoweil niceknesr;, 

'i'liy th.uiks to all that aid ; 

'I'liy heait in pain and weakness, 

Of I'.ini'ied faults alrajd ; 

’I’be little trembling hand 
rii.it wiiH's thy ipiiet tears. 

These, these are tilings that may demand 
^Jiellll^Ugnuries tor years. 

.'sof , .seicie ones— 

I will tfelt think of non, 

'A|)d calui^j iiii.lst my dc.ir one . 

nidi dry l.rou ; 
lingers pri'-. 

Andiilt ray ttOl'pmg Inud, 


I nnnot bear the gcntlrnc.r;— 

The tears arc in their bed. 

All 'first-born of thy mother. 

When life a'lid hope were new, 
Ivintl playmate of thy brother, 

Thy sinter, father too : 

IMv light, wlijye'cr I go. 

My bird wluA|OTS(in-bovind, 

.■My hand -in-miid companioii-.Tno— 
My players slvall JiolJ thee round. 

To say—“ he has departed. 

Ills voire—his face—arc gone," 
To feel niipatieiit-lieartcil. 

Yet feel wo must bear on 
(>li ! I could aiot endure 
To whisper .Ilf .such woe, 

Unk'ss I felt tlii.s sleep ensure 
Tliat it will not be sO. 

Yes, still he’s fiiifiil and .'bleeping ! 

This silence too the while— 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispeiing us a smile— 
Soi,''thing divine and dim • 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
lake parting wings of elierubim— 
Wlw say, “ We’ic niifsh’J here 
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ORIGINAC. 

ON ^>10K1^^,. . 

An A'i:i SiOir. 

K 

I.IFK w a i\x!ai\i, a smoke, a vajwiir, 

As poets olien s.iy, 

A cuotlli snii:i’, .)! ilyinf' Lipcr, 

A cloud winch liics away. 

2 . 

Honour’s a smoke wliicli pleases most. 
Which w'oiiieii iiiucli mirune ; 

Men ‘.,.1111 It at what' 'cr ’twill cost, 

And hue tans honour’s lire. 

Hope i' a s'liokt o di'hince seen , 

Aifiatir 'to 1C‘ki'.s; 

We iirasp at t ' ire to'.i.^s so k, ;i, 

'J'hat SiUii;^- .hi lapu ir dies. 

1 . 

The world lirst Ironi d.irknes-. rose. 

Nearly to so- l.e alhctl; 

A smoke tor hapi'uic.s, it shews, 

And will Ill smoke subside. 


Man is n smoke without a tire, 

A .smoke ot' bm a day ; 

Aiiibitiuii, priiW;, aodii'ss, attire. 

Soon smoke themselves awav. 

(). 

The soldier sniokis it in tin- Held, 

A bully is a vajiour ; • 

T'roiii smok’d coipiLtie may Heaven .shield. 
Or 1 in smoke C'Jt.ipe her. * 

7. 

A lover for a Juno got 

A smoke fresh from the skies, * 

An emblem of t aeli lover’s lot. 

Who for an oy e-brow dies. 

H. 

PocU; have Uild us long ago, 

•• Landscapes in smoke decay;” 

And Poets’ dreams, wtio <}•«■* not know, 
Are smoke as well .os they. * 

9. 

And ev’n, great thy noted song 
Is like a farthing taper, 

TVhieh smokes instead of flames along. 
Aril ends in clouds of vapour. ^ 

10 . 

Since human-'blcssings end in smoke, 

As in a smoke they rise, 

Willian, wlio smokes from mom to night, 
.\lone IS truly wise. 

Anti-Cleku us. 


l.l\Ks ON VISlTlVO .MY NATIVE 
SCI S l.s. 

“ Til ihiiii iiiuiii, I'III i;lt<inii *.s mm 
“ I'l.o.v 

T nv.sT joy mv bosom 1 : 11 s, 

1 .ocli -11 ;iiik’s * b.iiiksiii'.i L im'i-eretriicing! 

I isienmg to my niiue rills, 

!• .lilies^, dea'est tnends embracing: 
Rtcalhng days when, ullv free, 

I d lin’d benetuh yon spri.iduig live. 

Ntgh yon tree, a willow-bou'll 
Overshadcs acrjitil laiiinain, 

Ry w’hi< h -u.’.ls i colta_;i low, 

Clo'C '.c.i- itii ii.’iinpcmlmg mount.-uii;— 
'I'h 11 ' p.oic !\ •lome more deal to me. 

Is ill.It swett col, iho’ low it be. 

f 

iM.irk its siiPiimt’s grassv mane "I-, 

R.ils ariiimd it devious Hitting ; 

And btlow, a brok'n p.me 

lliukv wu'mIii uf smoke emitting: 
Tliroiigli that dim pane, the ii/ure sky 
hirst liless'd my amilcss infant eye ! 

On til's hrook w.i, limit my null, 

Hoppoi, wlicel, nor he.mi was lucking; 
J’assmg liind's .ippl.iud iny .skill. 

Smile, ami listen lo the eJ.u}ving ; 

Thin lirsi my hc.irt, exiiltmg, hiicw 
The voice of ]>ralse deem’d justly due. 

That lone laink which fionis the we.sf, 

V'e..rly .scriiii’d my deareM treasure; 

Till le the bl.okhird lorin’d ber nest, 
(.liaidmg It my t.ire .'iml pleasnii ; 

And tliere, from shiiibs yf'hglii-green hue, 

1 cull’d the inoiintani-heriie., blue. 

Hail! e.icli meiduw, grove, ami d.ile, 

Seelies wlieri till.ml silioiil-bovslaiiihluil; 
Here we iiojii tlie piiimosi pale, 

Throiigh ili.ii ii.pse for nuts we gcranibled; 
Or oiwtbe d.usy-sp.iiigl'.d lea. 

At nooii-iiile ilia.'d ilie roving bee. 

Where is novv the youthful b.iinl, 

\V lio,e g.iy mirth then cheer’d the v.illey ' 
Some vin Gallia’s luckless Mrand, 

Uoimd till ir eoimtry’s b.iniiers rtilly; 

While fa:, on India’s miIii) sfiore, '' 
.Some pine, lo see this v.ile no more. 

H.ijipv v.il" ! no wisli impure 
lieie i.'fU*! s tlie e\e of beauty ! 

Hen: no sly detCT'.i r's lure i 

(’harms tin iutliss maid from duly ! 

Ah! hlis.stiil v.il.; I wlitn love’s wift smp.rt 
Rut' melinr.;tes the leelmg heart. 

llni'iiini. A, 1 ‘. 

* A romant’.. Like m Cowrd, Argyle- 
nhire. 

4 An oiHiniiriif not uncunuiion among 
cottage^ m the Highlainb. 
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45 (> iVorks preparing 

W()I£KS FREPARINCl 

Tin: i-itcof i)ic Uijflu. lion. U. 14. Sheri¬ 
dan, Jioin .<1 v.irii’ty of Intcicstiiij' Docti- 
menf^ anil Ori^'inul ('oiniiuiiniuiionH. By 
Thomas Moore, li-sq. Autlior of l.alla 
Rookh. i-to. 

The Works of the Uif^hl iJoii. R B. She¬ 
ridan, now iirsl collected, compririi^ many 
hitherto Unpublished Writings, and printed 
from Authentic and Original ('opie-. coni- 
Tnunicated by his friLmls. Tlic^holc ar¬ 
ranged and edited, witli an Kssay on tin! 
Life and (iemus of the Author, by Thomas 
Moore, Ks(p 6 vols. Svo. 

Specimens of the Hritisli Boots, with Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Notices. 'I'o wlncii 
is pretixed, an Introduction to tin* Study of 
English Poetry. By 1 hnmas ■t.‘innpV>eIl, 

Esq. Autlior of the i'leasuris of Hope_ 

7 vols. Svo—will be published in a few days. 

Wc understand ih.'it the llev. Dr Si-ot of 
Corstorphin, is preparing a V'nlunie of Dis¬ 
sertations on Miscellaneous l.itcratuie.wliich 


;Jbr Puhlicalion. 

FOR PUBLICATION. 

jnay be ckpccted to see the light at ne very 
di.st!int period. 

The lulinburgh hinc^lopiedia, or Dic- 
tion.iry of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellanc- 
■oiis Literature. Conducted by David Brew¬ 
ster, L. L. D- Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, &c. &c. and Il¬ 
lustrated by Maps and Engravings from ori¬ 
ginal Drawings by Blose, Provi.s, P. Ni¬ 
cholson, Karcy, ,^c. Vol. XII. Part I. Ito. 

IClements of Chmiistry. By Janies IMil- 
ler, .M. D. Editor of the Encyclopaidia E- 
dinei.sis. One vol. Svo. This will contain. 
I. Principles of Chemistry. 11. Phenome¬ 
na of Nature. III. Arts and Manufitctures. 

F:ic(s and Otiservations towards forming 
.1 N^w Theory of the Earth. By William 
Knight, L. L. D. Belfast. 1 vol. Svo. 

'The Rev. Dr Chalmers of Glasgow, will 
.shortly publish a Volume of Sermons, 
preuehed by him in the Tron Cliurch, Glas¬ 
gow. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to return thanks to oiir (^irrespoiulcnt who uses the signature of “ Rk.s 
NON VKiiiiA mi for hi.s eomninnk.itions on the System of Gall and Spurzhcini. Al- 

tlinugh we have not studied lliat sjsleiii witli suHlcient attention to be able to say that v/e 
pledge ourselves for his doetrin''s, yet we have seen enough of interc-Aiiig matter in them 
to make us think them worthy of disciisdon. We shall tlierefore be gladio receive liis 
ne.xt pajier “ On the Philosojiliy of Diig.Jd Siewart, I'.sq. and comparison betwivt it and 
tbe System of Gtill tuid Spurzheim.” 'I'o our Beailers and general Corrc-spondeiits we beg 
leave to aild, th;it we shall be equally reiuly to in.sert an imswcr to these speculations, wiien 
flompleted, if written in the .spirit of pliilo.soplncal di.scussion, as we liave been to insert the 
speculations themselves. * 

Wc do not think thcpractite allnded to by G. S. is attended with so great evils as he 
seems tu believe. If we insert his paper at all, we must beg leave to leave out some parts 
•f it. 

DtvEnsioNS OF A Parsonaoi;, No. L in our next. 

Our learned corrcspoiakiit .1. 1). will be pka,ed to accept of our best thanks for tlie 
Statistical Account of Kvic and Kcii<l;dl, wlncii lie lias suit us. It will appear in our next, 
and our readers will lind in it much inienstmg ini'or. ation respecting Orkney in general, 
as well as the parish to which it more imnicdia<el’, liters. 

Wc may possibly insert tbe lirst of J. W ii.dbi i x’s Fialluds. They do not contain in¬ 
ternal evidence of the account given of them in the prose iiitriKliietion ; and we .shall 
take tl c hberty of leaving }l out. And as the genuineness of the other ballad 
its chief meiit, we will venture to .siipj.ress it also, 
tniainder of G. B.’S" paper, if possible, m our next Number, 
lews and Anti-ci.ehu rs in oiir ne.xt, 

cturn tlianks to a Correspondent for Ins promised account of, Dunsyre. It will 
early place. 

A (\,EnbYMAN IS receited. 

Wc are sorry that our respci'table forTCspondent, Siiiimsuudekn Ja.mee, has chosen 
a suCijert whiih wc do not think con es within the p'an of our work; wc have no doubt his 
paper would be acceptable to a Minlicol Journal ,i. 

The subject elliuled to by Scot us is important. 

D. M. has been received. 
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--( apt am TiU'ki \ , \ oy,ii;c 

to the t'onoo, 

-Mi’iiiojis of Mrs Kliitalti'th 


llamtlloii, 

- U'llnon's PrayiTs, 

-(. hapiiiaii’s .Miisii’ of Paii- 




J.inloif’.s Oulhiit’s of I’lii- 
losopliii’al l’'.iiui".iliiiii, • 

-Wooitii ; or. Pour 


Contre, * • • 

Sonin\tile's Spmh in the 


(ieticral Assniilily, 

-'J’alff. of iny laintliortl, 

-.S.’orLsby on the Polar* Ice, 


&.C. 

--AhhOti’s !,ifi; of Wootl- 

hoiisekc, 

-Uristcil’s AmericH and Iter 

rt sources, 

_Robertson’s Wew of Isdii- 


catjon in Srotlanil, 

___ Sir tiuniie .Maekiii/ie nil 


Taste, 


Huston on Prisons, 

-Ca'-son’s (slui, Qu,e, Quod, 

-Harritij,lon’s approach to 

the North Pole I'lS’erleil, 

Jlobertson, the orij:;nial of a fhararier 
in Talcs of my l,anillord, noli, § of, 
Rolli, translation of a love s,ong of, 
Romance aiidjromantic fcelinj;, ^essay 
on the ilectr'' of, - 


3S0 

—- . iiitic.il^rciiiarks 

• pia’try. 

on his • 

39» 


• Siientitic Iilfifiii.ltioli, . !((!. 



Sliuiolm.ister's, p.tnsht.d, dcicels in 


the law iespi‘Cliii(* theiii. 

117 


Selkiik, K.iil of. acioiml of lus 

sett! ■- 

. 101. 

SaL 

iiieiiL on the Red River, 

(it) 


Sigiiniures wi tins lolumu:— 



OlM'rv.itor ('lamonmi, 

(! 

. t.H 

C. S. I). - , 

- « 


Sluimsndtleeti .laiiue. 

I7.12.> 


Nniiir.i' OlisiiMitoi, 

‘>t» 


('.iiiihde, 

31. 

‘2'?S 

W. ( 

.’0.1 !7 


.1. II. . 

3!) 


.1. P.. 

•.is 

1.1 (.S* 

W. H. 

lilt, 


Ipnoi'.imti , 

10.7 

(if> 

Ai. .1. - i()).io(;.3is.;-'i!) 

M.J. - 10.’.. P 

Ki.llM.lvR') 

SR 

(r. R. 

Ku; 


I> ^ 

ill. 

HR 

.). 1;. 

lb. 

I.i9 

.1. ( 

106.1’.fa 



io(). ru 

I7.‘» 

U’. c. 

111 


I'Asp. s. 

til. 

ISI. 

P.iler, 

1 ‘>0 

19.7 

Qii.ilre -Mots, 

137 

Al'illi.ioi llot^t', 

137 

l‘i;i 

I!. \I. 

i;u) 


II. 

1 ;’.7 

2s;5 

It. 

1 IS.RSt 

( 

A.V. - , 

111. 

290 

( .1. . - 

.'17 



31 h 

;{0.7 

I I'.iiibtti L’yiisis, 

3 to 

RJl. 

Res mill VI rl:a ijii.i’so. 

311.l(i3 


Seinx, 

360.3 71. 

’ 322 

Aim Vhiii'iiioii, 

3.7.-. 


H.iriy llimuly. 

3.7!) 

3!)(i 

A .M.intii.iii, 

'.'(i'l.iirji; 


A Dominic, 

3iil 

10!) 

t’eiiair, * 

31.7 


.M. A. - 

:{'{|. 

Sll 

t'lenein. 

:i:n 


A /i.iiiielorw 

•ki J 

t/.o 

liai'in litiikr, JA-s A'ff/. 

.'kSf? 

l^S 

Mmoit Si.iri 1'. 

3!)() 

1:5 5 

A..J. 

1,73 


J. li 

, ill. 

13S 

1. • - 

ill. 


Smyth, W’lham. .■ 'O'” uv him, 


3'. 7 

Soei'-tii'-, Pnetidly, ni.i..rl;s on. 

i;iH.3S2 

230 

Somerville's speccJi m (.eneral Aisem- 


hly, rev tew of. 

30,-. 

1P> 

‘^oi'i;, tiiiv. f '.-.L Afcnr" 

;i37 



Iftdcx- 


,a )0 


Puf^c 


SiH-i’di of t!if IJon. fleorf'c Can- 
iiin.;, to ilii- uic'<t(M'5 of Liverpool, 278 
Spenci, Mi^s, renew of liej Letters 
(roHi tlie lli ’iilamls, - 80 

8j)ar/lieim’s Sy-.h’iii* remarks on, 1.38;)i 

--- - tUility of, 8 to 

^iiti'.tual .uiount of lierwu-k-upon- 
Tweal, - * - H.> 

-- 'rw(e<l»muir, 201 

■- — * -— ('raiiston, -115 

Alev.iiuler, tr.in.slation of the 
A‘'neiil, tperiiiuii. of, - IKll 

Style of nioileiii periotlieal writil)}{, 

Stiin/as to Al.uy, • - ' - 888 

S).-.tent of f I'licitien piirsueil in the 
Stoleh Liiiveisities, remarks on, 21 

'surrey. Lari of, spei imen ol lus Irans- 
liition of l1)c /Liieid, • 2(i 

T. 

Trapp, 111 .losepli, ti.m^l.i'mii (if ihi. 
■’'‘li'eitl, M’l.i uien o*', - - I'VJ 


I Pn^t 

Tweed-smuir, Statistical account of, 201 
Tai.ialiilJ, on the Poetry of, - L>0 

'I'ales of My Landlord, Review of, - SI t 

11. & V. 

, I 

L'niveisiticb, reuvirj-s oe.-die system of 
ctUieation pu sued m the Seotcli, 21 

Virifil’s .'LneiA-, notices of translations of 21 

,, ■ 130.251) 


\V, 

m 

Wale', N ew South, notice of, 2G2 

War on Faslnon, essay on the inllu- 
enre of, - - ~CI 

Wilson’s Piayir*-, ic\iew of, - llh> 
Woodhouselee, tlmcw of Ahvtn’- Life 
of. - - - 31)1) 

Women ; or, Pouret Contre, review of. 21)8 


\ \l' H! \ 


■ 1. A'lOf, ■ 


»— 
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ceri.mi efi'iCl; ilie one ;»■« :i cli.iiti'iPil I’oi- 
|>oratiuti in odi scttli'iiu'ut'i iilnnid, the 
otlipr as notVppilmi; any c!iriiU'ii.'(l lights, 
«uitli mort* fVpctloiii ainoti^ out owiirosin- 
tryinpii .it lionip. And they lilve sTiu'u, 
l)pcn ilivided, lalher in name, than in oh- 
.(eet. 'I'lit* desu;ii W c.ieh lias ninfoiinly 
hecn to propaijate the (lo'pcl, wliel’evei it 
was altoifetrioi' unknown, and to pioinote* 
CaiisliiUi knowlnlye, and ('hiislian mo¬ 
rality, wht’ieiei till" (hispfl was but nii- 
pertfetly inideistood, or not dtilv le^anied. 
And tor a eonsidciaible jiewod the vle\ 1 ^, of 
each .Society were c.iiiiod into evcciition 
by the aid and evcrlioiis of the same ,miI>- 
seii'.nni; Alemliers. 'I'na Society nliicii 
soiie;ht the lenioval of that total i^iioianee 
of divine tiulh under wliieh the ii.itioiis of 
niir Koieign posse.ssioiis lalioiued, have, 
iliiim:^ ye.irs, maiiitniiied tin ii liiuh 

eareei, with v.irjiiii' foitnne, hut with iiii- 
vniied /.eul, wlierc alone il roiihl he m utl- 
taiiied with s.if-l% end with elfeet, ai.ioait 
oiii ..Vnierie.iii {'olonu s,)ieietiituie the only 
l’oieii(ii possessions of the t'lowii, in 
which hei ('hiirehes, .Sehoo!-, and IMis-io.i- 
ary Mnnsteis eoiihl at t!ie s.imc lime I'li) ly 
Civil pruleclion and I'.pi'i opal siipiim- 
teiideiice and Mippnil. 'I’lie Sister lii'ti 
tiilioii, whicli. 111 eoneiiiieiiee with onr 
l*aiu(‘hial Clei;;y, piovide.l ioi the spoitnal 
vv<mt!i of our I'ellow siilnci I' at home, h.is 
pursued its iioi'Cless teiioi throii';h .ill tliose 
parts of our 1sl.mil wliieli sought it.s aid, 
trladdeilins, iftieshilii; and eniirlimt' eveiv 
village thioii»li wine'll its Inninlj was made 
to tiow. 'I’he pioftiess otevenis h.is siiiee 
ealled lor new and iiiereasi d e-acitioiis 
from all tii>' I'l lends of tlie \alj,>)iial ('hiiieh 
and it.s pine dneiiiiies. Vnd it i- hy a if 
markable and fehritoiis eoineidiiieo that 
lifitli the Societies have nearly at the saiiic 
time found sate and praeim ibli: means ol 
eiilarijing the splierc of their operations 
The one, takm;; :idv.int.i.c of the impioveil 
state of ediieatioii ainone the lower oiders 
of society, has been solieitons to convey 
Its sacred stoics into all the iiitci loi recesses 
of the kiii"doni, and has cifi cted it by the 
assistance of District tyommittecs : h.'vint; 
tJiereby inermsed, within the period of 
ten years, the ninnhcr of its Siibsciibinj' 
Memheis from thiee to thirteen Llmiisdad , 
and tiaving enlarged its expenditure in 
bible.s, prayer-books and approved reli¬ 
gious tract', Oic. from thirteen to sixty 
tiionstnd pounds a year. Tl^ otli^r So- 
eiety availing itself of the opportunity 
aflbnied to ij: by the consMidation of the 
liritlsh empire in India and flic establish¬ 
ment of an I’-i'isropal jurisdft'lion in the 
•Asialic’Prcsidfiicies, is desiioiis of evtend- 
iiigits Mrsionarv I'lliours to the l^ast, rmd 

Rkmembk V's'fi'.H. No. l‘i. 


of l.iynir, piepanfOM tbereto, the foulTda- 
lion 01 a .'^iisAioii college in (’.ilcniiJ. .An 
appeii h.is con-cniieiitly, under the sanc¬ 
tion of toe highest aiithoiities, been re¬ 
cently iiuide to the public with tins fie?li 
cl.iuii on It* beiielieence. The (ncorpo- 
i.iicd Society, which (^it scaiccly nteii’ to 
he ohservid) eou.'i.sts, byehaiter, of the 
highest Itiemtaiie.s in our (Ihinch, and the 
leal lied Prolessoii^ of oiii Universities, 
and, bv^eleelKin, of m.iny <'f t!ic most ex- 
.ilted t'lmeiionaries ot the .Stale, 4 ias eoine 
fuiw.iid, ^is f.Li .IS Its ch.iitci would Hilniit, 
to welcome all '^iilisci iln is of one guinea 
pel .iiiiiiiiii to ,1 paiticipalion ill it' kihuui.s, 
«is .issoei.ited Meiiihe^ ; >iiid h.is iiujieovei'' 
suggested the eypedieiiej of adi.pling the 
.s.tmc pi'in of D'stiu't Cinimiittees in order 
to make it' wants .iiid its views more gc- 
neially kuown tinoiigliout the kingdom, 
III the eonlideiit expectation, th.it wheie- 
evei Ms nliji els aie known, their ulilitv 
will he duly .i)ipreci.ited, <tiid that tlio.se 
h, lit voleiM t'liiistians in p.ntienl.ir who 
wltiiiss the heiietils ileiived to oiii own 
eieiiiinmity hy the pioniotioii ol (Ihiisti.iii 
kiiowhvlge, will he ilis|>osed, ein h aceoid 
iiig to Ins powei, to extend the sumo 
hiessings to foieigil pails. tiMst to people 
wlio cii|(>?iii'; the, protietion of ISritisli 
I..IWS, yet he III IIiMtheiiish d.iikiii'.ss in ri^ 
g.iid to lehgioiis liiith : .ind eveiitii.iHy to 
tlie n.ilioiis siiiioimdiiigoiir dist.mt posse.s- 
sions, who though hens with us, tliioiigii 
tlie all-atoiimg iiiei its of ('hi ist's passion, ot 
a blossi il imiiioit.ihly, lem.iiii vet mieei 
tain ol .1 liitine stale . in piospeiity, living 
III the. vanity ol' th<tir own iiiiii giikited 
lie.irts, in -^dveisily, toiling on, ithiio',* 
witlioiil hope, through tin, valley of l*ie 
shadow of dialh. 

“ The L'-wps Deanery Clonimitfec of 
tile Society for PioinolingChristian Know¬ 
ledge w,is among the first to obey the call 
of (lie Society anil the Government. Tin: 
measure was first proposed at the gene¬ 
ral Meetpig 111 I>?wps III Apiil, received 
witli inaiked approbation, and refened to 
the Select Conimitipe to arrange the de¬ 
tail. On the recommendation of that Com¬ 
mittee it wasiubiintted ^'^i c riext^Oene- 
ral Meeting, Cne.kfieUl 

ill July ; and tl^ibjcMPIleaoliilioDS, to 
which the Cuminittee refer those^Meinbcrs 
of the present General Mecting*wh<> lua^ 
not yet have taken 

nnaniuiously a(loptfed|^|i(^|M^j)- 1 ^riptiuii 
immediately ('ominenali|K«^ t<s 

“ The Committee ar« nnwllfiiig to con¬ 
clude this part of their Ileport willioiit le- 
que!\|inf{ the general concurrence ot the 
Aiiniveisary.Meeting in thi.s important 
measure, amj they fully trayt, th*i after 

& H 
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this (tey, a consukrable incit'ase of Ik ho- 
factioM atid Mthiciiptions will a|i)iear on 
the hooks left fni that piirpotP at the Union 
Itaiik III Iiii"htheliii‘toii, and the Old 
iV'tiik at 'I'licy beg leave finally 

to observe, tli.it the arcounts of each Coin- 
niittee will be kept entirely ilistmct. 

“ IJy direction of the Conimittep, 

“ SamUKL IIoi.LAMi, 

“ Koin-ic' James(-A tiu, 

“ Hr.Nlli' I’tlMI.EY, 

“ J. K. IJuAvtn, 


“ PAYMENTS. 

.V 

s. 

d. 

“ To the .Society for Books .. 
For Allowanrei on Account 

li5 

19 

5 

of Itooks sold to Noii-Siih- 
scnheis. 

to 

12 

nl 

For Do. on Account of Gol- 


Icctioas at Chupcl, after 
expellees (leiliieted. 


1 1 

"4 

For Do. one-lhird of Aiuiual 



.S'ulisciipiions ill i(n<».... 
Waggoiiage of Box(;.s,Parket», 


19 

n 

&c. from Barrl(‘tt’s-ljnllil- 
ings. 

q 

to 

‘1 

Biiiiling i''ainily Bihle, ami 



Stamping Biiiind Books. .. 
Various Incidental Kxpenct s, 

3 

to 

84 

Letters, P.urels, Room 
Hue, Ac. Ac. ,S.r. 

4 

IV 

0 

ftdvertiKemeiits ui Brighton 
Her.ild and Lewes Joiini.il. 
To -Ml. Savvyhi, for One 

t 

) 

0 

Yeai’s Kent of Depository 
Room. 

1? 

IV 

(1 

To Do. for One Year's Sti- 




pond, us AssissantSecietaiy 

8 

i< 

0 

To Do. for Printing, Ac, Ac. 
To Do, for Account Books,’ 

V'6 

7 

() 

' Stationerv, Ac. &c. 


V 

.s 

£•265 

;i 


“ BEeKIPTS. 




“ Balance of hist Yeai's Ac- 




ennnt at the Audit, 1st 
Oclobei, IDIU. 

6 

i.s 

•'■'i 

C'olleetioii .liter Annivei^aiy 




Sermon. 181{I. 

41 


5 

Aniiu.Tl Subscription bv 



, Members of the Society 
and the Committee...... 

51 

19 

6 

Do. by 46 Sulvscribers to the 



Conuui’tee ontv. 

49 

17 

6 

On Arroimt of Bookssold at 

1 



reduced Piicc.s ... . 

95 

8 

.5 


j 


Sec'ttariu. 


l.J 3J 

* 11- A 

Ashborne Distrid Committc''. 

A District Committee of the said So- 
■ vtety^ to be coiled “ Tlic Asiiboruc Dis¬ 


trict Committee,” has been formed, and 
the under-mentioned appointments made : 
—.Sir Henry Vitz-llerhert, *Bart. Pre-i- 
flept, the Rev. George Buckston, Vice 
• Pre«ident , John Beresford, Esi|. Trea¬ 
surer ; and the Rev. Paul Belcher, Secre¬ 
tary. 

Donations to the anioiint of and 

annual .siibsciiptions to the ainoiint of£64. 
w'ere immediately obtained for promoting 
the benefiridl ohjei Is of the institution. 

So' ifty for Ijic Propagation of the 
(losprl in Fonign Paris. 

.At a general nu'i‘tiit|>, held in St. 
Maitjn’s lihl'!ir\, on the lOih of 
Noveinher, the Treasurer of this 
Society reported that the money 
whieh he had received .since (he late 
a|)[>eal to the piililic, nmoiiiited to 
ll,72d/. The |)articiilars are ex¬ 
plained ill the table witich we sub¬ 
join. A donation of oOO/. from the 
Ihiitersify of Oxfoid has hoeii re¬ 
mitted since the niectiii!>'; and it is 
supposed that ihoie are many pa¬ 
rishes which hate not yet made their 
I'ollectioiis. 

It has been referred to a ('oni- 
mittee, to consider and report the 
best means which can he adopted for 
»xlciiiliii!; the operations of the So- 
ciets to the Cape of (looil Elope; .i 
sifiitilioii \\hi( h IS lendered so pecu¬ 
liarly im}>ortant by the colonus now 
cstabli.shing there, under the sanc¬ 
tion of government. 

A letter from Mr. Salt announces 
that thft Arabic Ifibles entrusted to 
him for distrihiitioii have been thank¬ 
fully received by the Copts. 

We give the sum total of the dio¬ 
cesan collections, and a few more ex¬ 
tracts from the fiarochial subscrip¬ 
tions, and have now presented our rea¬ 
ders with a list of all the sums which 
appear on the hooka of the Society, 
amounting to, or exceeding 10/. 
But it must be observed that ttw 
collections in the Dioceses of Bath 
and Wells, Exeter and Norwich, 
have been prineipally re.mitted in 
large sums by the local i ollectors ; 
and the particulars, consequently, are 
not beforft ns. From the Diocese 
of St. David's no returns have beert 
received. 
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Total Amount of thi CoUtetions rr* 
ccivedfrcfii iftc differ^t Diocessrs, 
on account of the Socitty for the 
Propay;fition of the iiospeb in Po¬ 
ri i^n Parts, up to the Ith day of 


Xoti tuber, 181!). 

^ £ «, if. 

AnnualSnltsciiptions.>17 lO 0 

Donations. 11 0 

l.ati'lilioUt ami Cuvcutr>> .... 'j.lin 1! :■)} 

Norwirh. il jj 

Exeter.• iJJi) i’ fDi 

l.Ululun.(i!)7 i 1 ij 

laiU'itlii.liMU It 7 

lliistol . l.M> 11 1) 

U'liicliesU'r.Id ;> 

St. Asapli.> ill II (i 

Worceatoi. ld.)H i.) .1 

I'liicliester. 7<({ fi lyt 

Ely. oon u 

Eocliester. ’’i't 17 <[ 

liatli and Wells.lua.l id ffj 

Saii.sbniy.1*^47 r.) luj 

Oxford. ri 7 

Hciefuid. -IdJ 1<> .1 

Yolk.D'l T' II 

OltMicestei.I'jno '.I 4 

C.intcrlniiy. 17'ns i) |nj 

<':iilislc. ‘i77 15 mi 

Peieiboiougli. lol!7 t 

}tani;or. vJl'i 1.1 ~ 

('lie.slei ... . 'ill.S 17 OJ 

Diiriiiiiii. fim 1’. ;;j 

Eaii.lafl’. IHli 1,! .') 


ToUl_-fJO.'.! 1 5t 


/'«»ochial (Joliccfions. 
JJioeese of i.'antrrbiii >/. 


Kainham.‘ 

Dioeese if York, 

Doncaster.£oi) 

Kishop'I'liurpc. 41 

>St. Peter's, Nottingham. 11 

Alaii.stield. I'3 

Ackworth. 15 

Diocese of Loitdini. 

Little Hedingham.. £l.i 

St. Martin, Liidgatc. JU 

Diocese of Dangor. 

1 Janfac^tretb.£l.5 

Beaamaris ., lu 

• Dtocese of Bristol, » 

Lodors. *,... £l0 

St. Peter’s, l^orchcstcr.... 11 

Diocese of Chester. • 

St. Jolii}|s, Liverpool..*.£1.3 

!5t. Thomas’s, ditto.. 16 

St, Piiibp, ditto ..... 41: 


Diocese of Chester. 

St. Peter’s, ditto.... 

Walton-le-Dale. 

HirlinitintI. 

■St. Peter's, A}aiiclicstei. 

IVallo} oy. 

.Dalton. 

.Aldini'lMin. 

||.U'II|I.. 

I'lvei^lnne..*. 

t'iii I Ihain.. 

.St. Jolin's, (’lu'>.(ci. 

.St. Petei'i^ ditto. 

TlielMall. 

Chapel Ixeiidal. 

'J'oxteili.*.. 

Walton on the llili. 

.Sandhacli... 

Kendiil. 

ftii/i ise of Vhirhestm. 
.St. Jiinies's Cliaprl, Uiiglitoii . . 

Iliigliton.. 

Dimise of Dm ham. 

rktiexlirail. 

Knhiiii. 

Ki'.liiip Weuinionili. 

New bum. 


16 

1 <> 


10 

10 

11 

u 

yi 

12 

I ! 

10 
J.1 

II 

11 • 
16 
11 
12 


£4-» 

17 


.£12 
11 
M 
■'■1 


Dioi I se Ilf (ilouci'Sh r. 

St. Nicliol.i^, (lli)in ester. £14 

NoiUdeaih (.idditional^. lUW 

Diocesi of llneford, 

ItriiKely... £l 3 

Diocese of Diiifluff. 

N'ewpnit..CM 

IMaigain. l'< 

C'licpstow.. 13 

Diiireie if I,u hfield and Coventcy. * 

I'Hiiigtoii.£l*l 

Ynxii.dl. 10 

Kiii^.'s 8 riii>d'y. 16 

IJailoii Needw'iioil. 2 .S 

Di.i^lon-iii-Hall. 12 

Palliiigliain. lO 

.St. .IiiImii's >S>ilo|),. ill 

Wliittiiigtmi. to 


Diocese ofL incoln. 

Swinesliead.. 

Franipton . 

Higli-Wycoinb. 

■St. Mary ’s, lA'iccstcr. 

Castle Donington ... .... 

Liitterwortji.... 

Claybrook... 

f josberton. 

Sibsey. 

Dunstable...... 


£m 

to 

52 

21 

17 


1.3 

12 

12 


Dtocese if Oxford. 

■St. Cile's, Oxon. £l 9 

Banbury ... .. 16 

Cropieady . . . 15 

Tv 14 »-■> 

O n a. 

























































































’fiW r.ft^vsKaslual I’n/trmenit 

lufdiignu <■. 

[l)i;r. 

*' ■ Dioevit of Potei boroatrh. 
Catliedrnl. 

£V3 

Dioaxe of IViin-fituttr. 


Ihoffsr of Itnclirster, 

X'.liislrlnirsl. 

Sloe'.web... 

•1 ^ 

. f*! ^ 


11 

Hadlovv.. , 

1 1 


1 ’> 

Tiiiibiidgr., 

Ih<Kfsc of Sithshory, 
Slrr|ili‘ Aslitrm 

. ‘l\ 

(»o'-|>()il ('hapol. 

.. k'l 
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i\iis{'i:iJAM:(>iJs inti:lij(:k\('k. 


i:<:('L[:.siASTi('\i. imiki ss. 

'Ilu'icv. Dr. Smirin, ilrasi of Driiy, nji. 
|>ointcil l>islio|) of Dioiii(>Il. 

Kcv. II. J. iVladiUjcIv, M A. lo (Ii<‘ |» i- 
miiicy of 'rii.iily tluncli, Hndiloi.s- 

lulcl. 

l{ev. r. (Iirw, I>. l.ifc mini'-ti r of 
SlmtliWiiiU', , to till' vicai.igo 

<jf laii'kiii^ton, la i<'i''it rsliirc. 

lti\. K. iM.ijer, rur.iie ot Sj. James's, 
JAitli, .'ipiioiiitid (lujil.un to ilie JJaih hos- 
fiil.il. 

Ui v. W. to the jici'jK'tiial < ii- 

r.i(’y of ('luiilley, Wim-c.sti'islim. 

liev. VV. T. Hi'iihiiiy, H. A. to llio 
I'liaplani'liip of llir IMarslialsi-a. 

Hiv. Saiiim l Ucdlii’ail, of<)itoii, lo the 
Iioipenial ii.iacy of Hawoitli, 

Ki'V. U . i\Iansill', U. A. ol Tiinify col- 
to tljc virara^c of Sandhiiist. 

Kiv. Hiehaiil oluleliy, lo tlie loctoiy 
ot IMctc'hli'v, Itni'k.s. 

Kcv. 11.*J, iMaildot'k, A.M. to the prr- 
I'Otiial riiiary of Ti inity ehiin h, iii Hml- 
ileisKi'lil, a ihiiiili lately crcitnl at the 
*oU- c.xpcnn; of 11, H. Allen, Jvij. of (irivii- 
Jtciul, near Hiiililcistklil. 

Uov. C. lleiTstoiil, IVl. A. otlSt. Jolm’.s 
orllci>e, Canibiiilgr, to the living ot St. 
Andinv’s, Holboiii; patioiu.ss, the dneliess 
of lliici-lciig;li. ^ 

Hev. l''ieiloi ick Iri'nioiigcr, imdiciidary 
of U iiiclicstcT, lias liei'ii instituted to the 
virniage of 1\ hcrwell, neai \ndovei. 

Kev. JMr. Dillon, elmplain to ttn .ncli- 
•"bisliop of t'antetbiiry, to the is ieaiare ot 
JtQcli^iIe, 

Ifcv. Hngli Viiee, A, M. nnder master 
ot llangor seliool, to the rectoiy of Llan- 
Rclyii, Vacant by the death of the lev. K. 
J'Aaiis. 

The rev. Pdsvard Mo'iedilh, to th« beail- 
ni:i.strr.s|iip of Mruport Grainiii.ir School, 
Shiopjliiif, ’ ‘ I 


'jlieiev. Kieliaid Midehy, to the lee- 
toiy of Mid.'des, I.ciil. 

* 'i lie K V. f. ( . r,l,i( ksloiie, 1,1. r,. to ll <■ 
lliloiyiif VVoitMiif. Iliiiit', . p itioii 11. il, 

11 itlier, ils(| (it llanf;doe,n. 

U M VKKSITY 1 NTIG.I ,UU :N (l’.. 

Oxioltl), Ottobei "vl. Oil 'I'liittsd.iy 
evcnii'i., last Ins Kejal Higlnie.s Pniicc 

I. eoimld ot Saxe (’olioiiii:, iv.tli bis i,t 

findiints, .iiiived in this «ily. A eon.o 
ration u.is holden on 'I'liiiisday, :ii vvineh 
it w.is delLiiimudto eonfer on him tiic de- 
eite ot doctor ot civil by diplom.i, 

ivliidi deijiee w.is pirsented lo liim at I’ail 

II. neoiiit’s, rally on I'rid.iy morning, by 
the vice chaiicillor .iiid piociois. At tie 
ecu o’clock on*the sainr d.iv, Ins Itov.il 
HigiiiA’ss pioceeded to the iluatie. Du 
the I'lmet'* eiitiaiicc, lie w.is saluted by 
the aci l.iniations of iipwaul' ot tin re 
tlioiis.ind prv'-oiis, who vveie anxiously 
waiting foi lies apprnrriiirr. 'I'lir \irc rlr.in- 
rrliccr ojfriird the < oiivoral ion, iin.'l Dr, 
PInllinioir, irgnis profes.soi id rivil law, 
in an rleganl laitiii nialion, pir'iiitril tlir 
tliirr attrndanis of tlir I’linrr t;i the sire 
( baiicrllor and puictors, to be adiintied to 
tlir lionoiaiy drgrrt's of dci'tor in lisil 
law, wbitli ilrgiers weir tlirn coiifriird. 

On IVrdiusday l.ist tlir following dr- 
grre.s w*(u‘confeiied: Aliistiis of .Aits—• 
Ki'v. Janirs Ciosse, of Alban ball; irv. 
(iliristoplirr Hobiiison, of Lincoln rollege ; 
rev. Thomas llnixuian Chile, of Kxetrr 
College; ITS. Hugh Jones, .scholar of J< sus 
collrgr; Ossrn Ovsen, .scholar of Jrsiis 
eollrgr; Hciiiy I,arkins, of l'iilsei.sity 
college, vinnian sctiolai ; Ilf nry Jcnkiti.', 
f’rllosV ot Oriel rolirge. lt."'lielors of Art.s 
—John \:nix Mooie, of Lxeter college ; 
Walter Augustus Slnrlry, tellovv of Ncssr 
rollrgr; ( has. Douglas Itcckfoiil, Brasil 
nose college , Thoiioi' I'yatt, of Ttini'j 
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6 «iienit if Ittit Ih^eucr. 



■ci)ll< go j William I’yiiiiforil, of 'riiiiily 
t'llli'g’’; Olid''. Wlifflfi, itl l'liri''t cliiiicli. 

fsoxoiiilx'i^).—In .1 lull ronioc.ition on 
41 h' lilt, tl'o nnlVl'l^il^ '•o.il wd-. atii’w- 
i-.l til II ihititiil iiiiil li'N.il ntlilu” 

Huv.tl Hiotnu""' tlio I'linco Uigoiil oil tlio 
jiUM'iit >1.111' lit' iho ^Ulll.t'y. 

11" [I'lv.il lIigliiK'^s IniMim nppoinloil 
tlio )Cul ot ftiul'lloid to lio oImiiu llor ot * 
iIk' iiiiivi I’-ity III till' Iniii.ui I'l.iiuN, It n.is 
111 Hie .■'.lino 1 onvoodlinii ii'-olioil, in iic- 
kii in li (lonii'iil 111 liH l<iiil.''liip '' /o.il 111 till' 
piiiinolinn i.t iiiool. lil.'ii'iiiic, .nnl .i 
ti '.linioiiy 111 till' iiilri. t uliicli !ln' iiniV'i- 
. >.t\ l.ik'". Ill ilio siioi t-.v ol llio i!i'>litntiiii', 
til oiiiilo) iii>oii Ills liii'Uliiy til. ilosju 0 o! 
(ioolol IllllMlllV \\ llll ll'l. s lll'O Ml'lV It 

w.is .iNii lO'oKi'il to pii-siiit tn lllo lilii.irv 
111' III'- Iiilli.ill ii’ii',' I'l'v. ,ri s|i( li honks 
piiiiU'd dl till I iaiI'liilon pitS',is iii likoly 
to III' ii'i li.l in lilt; ip ‘loi.il III ■' Ml (if llii' 
iiisliliitioii. Itn.is, il tlio s.iii.c linio, u* 
solvo.l I'I ooiiK 1 till ili.M(i 111 I). t). on till' 
hull, .i.ul ,i.v. '1’. J. 'J'vi isli ton, dll liilrdOi.n 
ol'('nliiinlio, in till’ Iskiiid ot Ciyliin. 

NiiviiiiIk'i .'11. -'llvii'd.iy l.ol, tiio ml- 
i.Mviiii; ill "locs wo 10 c mil 110 I: M.isioi i ot 
\its —1 111' I'g'.t Ill'll. I.oid ( lilloii, ('liiist 
ollindi, l''L 11 V. W dli.i.n !«i i;..; s, (li.ion's 
inliogo; till' nv Hoiiiy (loiilon, .Moilini 
oollog" , t!lO 1 ( 0 . ('ll.llloi SpOIKOI St,ill. 
liopo, C.l.ll'l ollllKil. loidiolols ol' All.s 
—Ji.inis Hill !idii.iii> Ia*!. liin-'tiiosc loi- 
logo; Jiioliard* Kiivvldiiii I'.loNdiii, \\'oi- 
ooslLT oollogc; Ikuiy Ciipps, sohol ir of 
M'oii ostor (.iillc"*'; Jnol liiodilluiist.Wdil- 
Ii nil toll'>.M ; .Siiniiii'l \t'r.iglit, .St. Jiilin's 
oiillpgo , lliiiiy lloiiwolt, 'Moitoii of|lli'go , 
('li.li Its l(.ii Ui’.i .mil 'rlloiiids Crioiiuw, 
Kl I'Liiuso > olli j;,. , in (iioic, (tiicl c o!- 
I"H 0 j .liiiiii s ('liripiiiciii, tJliiisI tliiiiHi. 

('\Miiitin«ii , Novi'ii'hci (i. Viiioiig 
llio o.iiiiiiis iiiipKnciiiiiit- 111 tliisiiinvorsily 
liiiiiiig the piooodiiig t.io.itioii, IS till'ciii- 
liullisliii out nt'Cldie hall. Tins sp.icious 
mom, fiitiroly I'.iiinollt'd with homitit'iil 
ddk, li.id boeii iiiii't iiiiac'ooiiiil.ihly pa.iitod 
111 or ill the lid. iy p.iitofl.ist oiiil'iry. ]liit 
Il IS now rostoifil to its o'ltiiiil .stale, liy 
llio d|iplirdli(iii ol'.i rhouii!.il oompositioii, 
.mil the paint Idkon oil iiy .1 process at 
once euiioiis and dithoiiil. 1 ho. hall now 
coirosponds with tlio iilnaiy, tho coinhinii- 
tion loom, and eliapol Iiolnnging to this 
college, wliicli, tor tin- eliasteness of their 
tiesigii, .iiul elegaiieo of doi oration, cijiial 
any thing of the kind hoir. 'Iln-^.inic^rQ- 
eess, it is uiiderdood, is to lio irppiied to 
restoring some parts of the tplendid waiti- 
seotting in Wiiiehrstor cathedral. 

NovcnilicrB.—The followiiij^ gentlemen 
til tins iihivcisit) woic ordained at Ely, on 
Son l.iy 'a-’iniight: I’rirst.—David Eowkor 
H’'']is. 15. \. tdnijl college, Dtji<.oiie,'- 


lleniv ^ mil. It. i\. ti'llOM'ol (Juecil.* 

It CO ; Ti'ii'pU' ('hi'Vjhor, H. follow ol 
J'm.liiiiko I I'l, CluiU's U.itch, H. 'V lo!> 
low of King’s ( olli'.M'J, lines Alex \t ooilj-» 
l> ('.itiieiiiii liill, U ilhaiii 1I> IJi'igt-’i 
l>. \. 1 .inni.iiniel eollego. . 

I Ni'M'T'.ili 1 111 .— \t a tiill eongto|fJtioii, 
on .'satiiiil.u list, a Inv .il .iddiess wa.s voted 
liv till- SI n.iti' to his Koval liiglniess the 

I'lii.i,' Ki ipiit. * 

'I'lie I'l 1. J. lloi'i'inan, K. D. ofC.oipn . 
('iiii'li (olU'go, Ovioid. vv.is on ’till' inih 
iiisi.ini .1 linitlod iiil eiiiiiltin of this uin- 
Vl'T'IIV. 

On ''.[oi diy l.i't the gi.ulimtes ol llns 
ini.viis.iv 111 Id till'll "ft ( .Hid inihlie li.i'el-* 
III'.;, w.t.i ,1 view toll,III! .i.soiicty tin pln- 
losiipl I. .il I iiMinuinn .iKioii, will II (lie l{i>v. 
t'l . 1 .Ill'll, It 1 ) .t.ii ksoiiiaii pKi'essoi, 
Iii'ing e il I* I to till' ill III, I >1. r. I), 1 lai ke 
I'Minglit op tile It pint ot the loinoiittee 
.i; p(<m;i d to I oii'tiuv t tlie le; id.iluilis id 
tile .SOI n tv. 'I liise logidatioils won- ih'ii 
.s.vii.d'y Miovi'd liy the i Iiaimi in, luid 
p.i''i'd. It w.is iisolved Mi.if Ihe'iifioiy 
lie.ii till'II mil oi till ('.inihi idi'p'I’liilii'o- 
|iliii .il Soe.itv. .mil lint it he iiistiiiifoii 
loi the pm post ol pi oionlino .seieiitilli eii' 
qiinii's, ,ind id l.n ilii iting the i i.nnimni 
i .ilion (.!' (.1*1 |s eon 111 i led with the ,idv iiiei * 
i;n 111 ot pliilosiiplsy. Tills .soeii ty is lif 
einisist (d a |i!itioii. .i j iesidriit, .i vieepit- 
'.ideill, .1 tii.isiiiei, two seeiet.iiles, oidi- 
ii.iiy iiinl lioiioi.il V iiuinlieis. A loiiiuil 
IS ,dso appomled, eniisiiting uf the iiluiii 
inenlioiiL'il iilliiiis, .ind seven mdinaiy 
ni' inlni'. liniiudoiti Iy .iflei the nistilii 
lioii ot the .SOCK Iy, il(>w;iids ot ime linn- 
tiled giailiinW's ol lio'nniveisitv wile .id-’ 
iiiilti d .1'iiieinhi'is, aiiil Ihe oHiceis aiRl 
«oiini il till tlie piesi'iit yiai weie eieilrd, 
'rile iiillowmi; gi'iitli'inen VM'ic on Wed- 
nesilay last admitted to the iiiidei nii ntioii' 
ed degiees : |{(inoiary Maslois of Aits— 
Hoif. William .Slioiii, and Hon. (ieorge 
Villieis, St, John’s college. M.islers oi 
Ai t.s--'I'iiitiiiiis Kobyns, ol ('otpns (.lliiisii 
eollegi ; H. Wynne Jones, of l,inm.irm«d 
eollejM'. |{.'ielielois ol Aits --Koht.Ckjbb, 
oi Caiiis collide; (ieoige Augustus Fre- 
deiiek ll.iit, ot (lliMst (olli'ge. Haeiielor 
in (hvil l.aw—William England, of St. 
.lidin’s college. Haelielur iii Physit-- 
Thoiiiai Foster Jiaiiiaiu. of Qiii^irs c.il • 
lege. , t 

Dr.voNSHiiiK.—A niiinoroiis nyctiiig 
has been held at tlie liotei E.xeti'i, tin- 
laird Kisiiop of Exeter in the ehaii, to 
consider the expediency of ostablisbing a 
lievon and I-^xeter Female IVniteiitiary. 
S. F. jMilford, Ew'j. broiigiit foiward tlie 
mea.nire in a • speech of Croat animatiini, 
and was ably tccnmled by . 54 iimel Reki- 

wicli, Esq. 'lilt Kev, Jgha MainoU «l‘( 
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addiened the nirctin^', and excited the 
tcndertfxt iynipnlliy in t'lvoiir of the iiii* 
Imppy ohj^’Ctsof t'lm solicitude. 

’*« .Seven Iiiindred .iiid fifty pounds Mere 
imiiiediately '•uliseubed, excly^ve. of one 
liundrcyl poiiiids aiiiiii.il siihsciiption.t. 

Dontit.TSiiiitE.- -It must j;ive mfinite , 
pleasure to tin; fiK'iids of the K-.t.ililislied 
t'liiircli, to witness the eontimieil ineie.i'C 
of the Siind.iy and Daj'School.s foi' Ihi* pi'o- 
inotiiit' the Isdiieatiuii of the I’oor in this 
eoiiiity, iccordiii;; to I)r. JJcH's systini. 
The. number of scholais siikIi-i tuition, aie 
an inctca.se this yeai of the 

number of new Schools, duiui't the ».inie 
"peiiod, aie l-t, malsniR in the whole 
The Subsciipfions of new Suhsnibeis, nine 
111 number, amount to Viif. ■l.i. Scvei.ii 
new inustei.s and inistiesses .ne in a couise 
of iiisliiietioii, tor o|m nnu; Mildilioiiiil 
.Schools, vs Inch inspiics the pleasing hope 
of .seeing a .School in almost eveiy viil.i^c 
in the roimly. 

J'',ssK\.— The bi.sho]) of Loiulon, on 
Werinesday, Octobei , coiiseeialcd the 
new burying gionml at .Sotitliminster, 
sex, after preaching a most impressive 
disconisc to a tiunioiun.s congiegation, in 
aid of the Nation.d Seliool of that town. 
Ills lordship took his le.xt from the (itli 
■vhapfer of the ]''phe.si,ins, v. -1.. “ I'.illiers 
provoke not join eliildieii to wiatli, hut 
bring them np in the iiurtiiio and admniii- 
tioii of the Lord.’’ 

llA.vii’siiiiit:.—Died, the lev. Kichaid 
Tinner, leetoi ofdiatelcy in tins county. 

Kent. —Died, in his iiLid yer.r, the icv. 
John Kennedy, leixoi of Nelllestcd. 

* I..ANCAsnii([.:.—Died at 4*restoii, the, 

iTv. J. Doiigl.is, r.A.S, author of tlie 
Mieiiia JSiitaiiiiiea, and vaiioiis scientific 
and literary proiUietions, fmmcrly of .St. 
Pctei's (’ollege, <Iambiidge, vicar of Ken¬ 
ton, reetoi of Middleton, Sussex, and chap¬ 
lain to His Koyal Highness the PiinciT Ke- 
geiit, 

NoRTitAMiTONSiiinF.—A woiy large 
sum has been expended this year, in le- 
pairing and beautifying the Churcli of Fo- 
theringhay, whicli gives sojiultiire to some 
of ^le rare of the Plantagciiet.s, and 
awakens the lecollcetioii of many events 
in history. 'I'lic (‘hureli lias been new 
pewed jvitli beautiful real wainscot; le- 
•spect however h.is been had,to whatever 
was ^encrable in the old fittings. The ex¬ 
pensive impiovenieiits are made at the in¬ 
stance of the loid of the manor, a gentle¬ 
man lesidiiig in Kent, who lately pui- 
(hased Fotheringli.-iy. 

NoTTiNSiiAMsiiiiii!.—Died, at,i)is fa¬ 
ther's house, the rev. 'rimoias HaUward, 
M.A. Fellow of Woicestcr College, Ox¬ 
ford, rceloi of Sldutou ui Uie Wol^s, 


Notts, rliaplain to the Earl of Onslow, and 
eldest son ot th» rev. John H'^liward, vicar 
of As'iiigtoii, Suffolk. , 

.S^,niorsiiiRi,.—Died, at .Sidbiiiy iieai» 
tEiidgenoi til, at an advanced age, the icv. 
John Fursall, rector. 

Sui I'Oi.ii.—Jiicd, the. rev. E. .Stevvai t, 
bite of \c‘:i.l 111 tl.fs county. ^ 

Died, .iftei a tew minutes illness, the 
rev. Ml. P.ickiiid, rector of IMiddieton. 

W.M vvK ivsiiiur, and I5iiivjim,iiaii.— 
'Die “ ltd.ln dls" of this town, anxious, 
we *.ii])pi>si., to dbllow the p,\ain|)le set hy 
some of tlirii biethieii m the iiotth. mus¬ 
tered III .SI,nicy .Street, on Sunday moiiimg • 
l(is|, and fioiii Iriciice piocccded in a body 
to t'liiisl Climcii, while they took posses- 
.sioii of a eoiisideiahle poitiuii of those .«eals 
which h.ive iiitlieito been filled Midi iiicii, 
wig) buviiig leal lit to “ walk humbly with 
then tiod," eoii.si.Iei Sunday as a d.iy set 
iipait by divine aiithoiity, for the more im¬ 
mediate woi ship of our (heator and Re- 
(leeinur. Wliellier such were the motives 
winch actuated the Radicals, who assem¬ 
bled oil Siiiiilay, or wbctliiT any sccict ob- 
jiclis to be attained by tlie devotees of 
Woolev .md (hiiiiie, niusteiing their ariay 
within the walls of the House of (iod, is .i 
ijue.stiun which can at present fmmsii us 
with iiiattci of speculative opinion only. 
The mild spirit of Unit Religion which we 
piole.ss teaches us to hopi^(however f.imt 
fiom e.xteiiial appearances that hope may 
be) dial the duties of leligiori vveie the ob- 
ji'ct of tlieii nlleiidance, .ind that then 
iieai'ls weie pn'^iaied to confess tlieir sms 
befonadod, to implore Ins paulon, and to 
leceive tli.\J: instinction mIiicIi might at 
once shew the eiror ot llieir ways, and ad- 
nimister coiisol.vtion to the truly |icniteiit 
simier. If siicli were the feelings with 
wliicli any amongst the Radicals lepaircd 
to Chi 1 st ('hurch, an opportunity more 
coiigemal to tlioir wishe.s could not have of- 
feicd itself. The Reverend Minister, Mr. 
Spry, after the conclusion of the piayers, 
preached a most aibiiir.ible Sermon, from a 
text so appiopri.itc to the occasion, tliat 
(did we not know the coiitiary to be the 
fact) mIc should have supposed some ‘‘ Ra¬ 
dical" had apprized him of the intention of 
“ the body’’ to pro.vent themselves at his 
Church, bad made known to linn their spi¬ 
ritual wants, and solicited his instruction 
and advice. The passage of Scnptiire se- 
lecfcd fo' the text was from the firSt Epis¬ 
tle general of .St. Peter, t?d chapter and 
totli versf^ ‘^Submit yom.ylves to every 
ordinance' of man for the Lord's sake.” In 
discoursing upon this passage the Rev. 
Geiitleni.an shewed in a most ifnpressivc 
manner the necessity of obedience to the 
existing Government, as a pieccpt dch* 
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U'ilfshirr, Yorh'shirr, fl'iilrs,’ 


•vored by iu<;|iirjtion to the fii -t convort^ to 
Clll’i'.tinnity. He tin'll f'onjilily .'I'l lifloli* 
his a»Jicnce%Hie dreiulful puni'-liiiicnt dc- 
oiinced lieipjftor Upon all tliosu who le- 
el aKaiii«t the Idwt’iilaiithoiities—•the Aiii- 
ROi botii ill this vvoild ami 111 Uiein‘\lto' 
which t/if'i cvp.iMc thciU'clvO', who I'ollow 
after i;;iujiu'it and desi^iiin;.,' men, who 
proMiniptnoiMy stand iiii'w.iid to .iriai!'n 
the cxistiii;; aiitlioiities as not I.iwtally 
nonsl'tiitcd. He pointed out that the 
suiiir di\iiio antlioiity which coniinaiuled 
Ui to Tear (fO.I, coupled tl^eiewitli nnyie- 
diately tins preeopt, Iloiioni the Kiin;, 
and finally cxhoited his audience to eiidca- 
voiir to pa'S tliioiigh this Jife i:i the faith 
and fearof (iod, and to manifest I he since¬ 
rity of that faith by a diitiliil snbiiiissioii to 
the Laws and (ioveinmeiil of then eomitiy. 

We Mticeiely tiiist that tlicic wcie 
amongst the Hadicals many upon wIiAin 
tins diseoiuse was not tliiowii away, w« 
•s-el confident that thoie weie somi' who 
felt it.s full foree, who lamented that they 
should have ever been to olheis “ the oe- 
cnsion of falling,” and went out with a siii- 
ceic dcleiniiiiation to retiiin no more to 
those with whom they had eiitcied the 
LInirch, the fatal tendency of whose news 
bad not, until then, been set befoie tliein. 

There weie some who exliibilcd the 
line i.nbcal spirit by sneeis, ,md s'liilis, 
and otbei indecorous gestmes dining the 
service. We iHliide paitieiilaili to tliiee 
peisonsat the east end ol the (’Iniuli, who 
well* stated to have heen distingiiislied ,it 
the head of the piocessioii by while bats. 
Otheis, immediately on the eoiiehis^oii of 
the Seimon, stood up, and put on llieir 
Imts. It m.iv be possibb*, that, in a lew 
instances, tins wiis the lesiilt ot iiuiic ig¬ 
norance; bill, ill many, it w.is eMilently 
intended as an insult to llie ( liii'jtian pait 
of the eoiigi fgatioii, and to show the cou¬ 
rage with which ladjcals could brave the 
dentinciatioii.s of that IJivnie wrath, against 
which they bad been so lately warned. Wi 
despise tills atlcctatiou ol courage wliiili 
they do not possess, as miicli ,is we ablioi 
the dreadful spirit winch incited tliein to 
that insulting demeanour in a place,of n • 
ligious worsliip. We shall, however, sug¬ 
gest to the cun'idcfatioii of the Church¬ 
wardens, should the insalt be ripc.itcd, 
that It IS llieir duty to bring the offenders 
to a propriety of beliaviovir by exemplary 
piinistniM'nt, and that indecoi ous comkiet 
in a Chiircli may be broiiglil midcF the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Kcclesiastical Court. 

Two facts w?ll worthy of attrition may 
be added to this statement: (lit first r*, 
that i)iie»or tlic radicals has forsworn all 
fuillici f.llowship with the fraternity, and 
has taken his name from the list, in conse¬ 


quence, as be himself iuiy*, of haviug-foi 
the liisi iniii'bc.iid the tiutb. 'I'lic other, 
that the laduMis have been plainly told by 
imniher!) ot tlic poOier pait of the congre¬ 
gation with whom they mixed; that ban 
one of tliein siltcmptcil so niiicli a.s to lilt 
Ins fmuer .igaiisst llieir .Miaister,* they 
'would have t.iiii linn to pieces. 

\\ iiTsiiini.—Till* following gentlemen 
weie oid.iiiied at .S.iyiin on the gist. nit. 

l)e.ictus :—W.iltc'i Long, .**1. John's 
('ollege, 1*. ^\'llkms, It A. and I', ilaleb. 
It.\. I'ellow of King's CoU.i^.*, Owen 
Mardeii, 0 ('.L. .nul I’.iine, LL.II. ol' 
'I'l lints II ill, I 'aiiibiidge. 

I’liesis : II (IwvtUer, II.of Tiiiniy 
College , 1'. r.v.iiis, .M \. , J. Amold, 
IM \. Cl.iii 11.ill, J. r. I, nice, II \. of 
Coipiis CInisii College, Jiisepli i;,ipe, 
lt.\. Clue-M,ill, ,S. T. Kmid, H.A. St! 
.rolin's Coilcge , Will. H. Kobeils, H.A. 
I'ellow ol' King’s College, .I'ld II. Wyiieli, 
HI ''nines Su.s.i x » olb ge, Cambridge. 

Dieil, III the t!"tb ye.ii of Ins .ige, the 
lev Uowland Cotton iMaiseii. 

H oiihsiiini .— Dicil, the lev. Win. .S|e. 
veils, IM \. of Seilbeigli School, and fm 
iiieily Fi How ol .St. .loliii's College, t'.iui- 
bi idge. 

D'cil, .it Ins lodgings in the city of York, 
the lev. Joseph Haigrase, ALA. 

\V A I.K.s. 

y\ r .1 iiiiiiieioiis Ml cling i)f(ieM||e- 
meii eiliie.ileil af Jesii-, ('iillego, ()x- 
tiini, lielil a1 Doloellv ini tin* lili nl 
Xiigiist, lUIJt, Sii lliiliei I A\ illiams 
\ anolnin, U.iil. in ll;i- Chair, 

It w.'s iwi.iinnioiisK fi solvi d, 

‘* Til,It the Ciilln.ilioii ol the \l cIhIi |,n^. 
gii.ige among the joinig men ol the |iiinri- 
pality, p.ii lieiil.ii ly those niti nd<‘d (or the 
eliiiieli, i.s an object of the bigliesl import¬ 
ance. 

“ Jl’bdt this meeting n anxioiiM to further 
the icgulations • adopted oflateyearK, at 
Jesiis College in Oxford, for tins purpose. 

“That fieininins for the best roinposi- 
t ions and ti anskitioiisin the Welsh langn tge, 
among the young rni n of Jesus (ailb.'ge, 
would be highly i oiidiieive to tins end. 

“ That foi tins piiipos.* ,111 aiinnal*sub- 
s< nptioii be now i.nt«red into, and that all 
persons wiio aie, or li.ive been members of 
Jesus (’ollege, be .solicit :d to crAtribulo 
thereto. • 

‘‘ Th.it liic sfewaids be requested le 
reive suhseriptioii.s ni their i< •.pcctive dis- 

’’ The late Or. Hugh fs intiodneed a re¬ 
gulation winch has .since been continued, 
that a* part of the ilaily servire in the, 
chapel .'lioalil'be read in tliCjAVelsli ,lau 
guage, by the young men in rotation. 



'TOf Li\l*clil*iibhriilious, Cy'r.—,\olice (o Vonespondeiil.t, S;{. |f)if. 


anil to transmit tlie amount to the 

iii'nior.bursar of.If'Mis ( olk'i^c, boCotf the 

end of Mu'liai Imas term. 

^ “ Th.it a romniittec bi- appointed to 
rariy info effect the. geneial ohjerts of the 
nieeti'V-', .iiitl that it consist ori.ord iSiilke- 
tev, .*iir Kohrrt Vaiiglian, Mr. (j.irnoiis, 
Colonel Philips, Colonel Vani^ii.in, Colonef 
r.dwariles, M.ijoi I'.ilinninle'., IMi. Iloare’ 
Jenkins, Mr. Devciwi.x, the Princip.il .mil 
J’ellows, the luciiinbi Ills, the *iti;v\.iiiN, 
Rev. I»r. Williani.s of CinvhriiLo', Rev. 
Aieliile.ieon Jones, Rev. .loh^ Jones of 
.St. Asaph, Rev. Hu"li Thomas, Ik ne^riis, 
and I’l V. J. Koh.'rts of I.l.iiillcfliid, vxilh 
powei to adJ to IhMi iiiimher. 

'I'hat the nest t<«'neial meelino lie held 
at Abiiyslwilli on the Ihiid W'ednesd.iy in 
July next.” 


W'e liave the pleasure to state that n 
school on l>r, Iti-H's plan, has just heen 
cst.ihlislicd .'it Rosilly, priinflpally lhroii»li 
the iiiiinificenec of Sii f'liintophcr.iii i Lad% 
riffe, atid the jeiiior blanches of that most 
heiievoicnt f.iimly. The worthy rccloi and 
all the reij'ectalilo .itihaliitanUs ha\e also 
contributed tlieir .share in a very prompt 
and liiiiid 'Oiiie inaiiiicr. * 

The l.inil liishop of Itaiifior lias been 
pleased to eoll.iie t!ie Rev. Iln;;li Pric", 
pcipetii'il Ciir.ite nt Ll,mdei,rii, to the rec 
losy of lil.mi;(,*ly Mill, leant by the de.illi 
of the lev. Itoheit luMiis 

liicd, aijeil (i.i, l\ev. Robert Kvaii-, if c-, 
till of l.l.ni'.;el\jiin, PinL;i)r, .iiiil peipetnal 
ciir.ite ot’.Nevin, .iii'l in.inv \e.iis nil active 
ln,ii;isli.lte lor Mi ilotietll.shlic. 


MONTIII.Y I.IST or VL'llLlC.VnONS. 


1HVIM rv. 

A I.ettci to the liishup of SI. I),will’s, 
nrc.ioDiicd by Ins Linilsliip's iMisioneep- 
tioiis and Misrepresentations of a P.impli- 
tet, entitled ‘‘ Uetleetioiis, coiiccniiii;,' the 
Kxpedieiicy of a Coiiiicd of IhC (Jim eh of 
r.iiKland and the (Jiiiich of Rome hem^ 
lioliii’il,’'\e. P>y S.imiicl tt'ix, A.M. I’.R. 
and -V.S. Vicar of St. naitli'oloincw tin: 
iJaiss, I.ondon. .ts. 

The'I'liilli and the F.xcellency of the 
Christian l{eli:;ion, and the Cliiisti.in 
Ulcssin;s and Dntie.s of the Poor; in tliiee 
Diseonrses, pre.iclied in llie Paiisli Cliiireli 
of .St. Itotolpii W'ltlioiif, Risliops|r.Lte, on 
the J(1 and ‘JItli of Oclohci, and the 7tli 


III'Novcinhei, lltl'.'. i’>> tin* t?c>v. Richa'd 
M int, l).l). Rei tin ul the P.nish, .iiid iri 
P.ist Horsley, .Sniiey , anil Domestic t’oap 
lain to liisdi.iirc the Vichhisliop of C.iii- 
teihnrv. ‘'d. 

Till* Dniy of .Submission to (asil (in 
vci lints ciifoiced, in a Si rniint preaelii d at 
the Palish Ciniicli of St. John, I’.eveilcy, 
on Sunday, October i, ](il'). With Notes. 
IJy the Rev. William llildyaiil, M.A. 
A.ssisfant ('urate of Hevi iley Minsier. V^. 

P.issiii;r Kvenis cm ii'si)oad"iit s^illi an¬ 
cient I’lopliecics. \ Snfiion pieaelieil in 
the Parisii Clniich of A.sliford, in Rciil, 
on Solid.ly, Octohei 11, I 111'). Ily the 
Rev. John Nance, I).!"). ]s. (,,i. 


f. 1 T V. R A R Y I \ 1 1*: L 1.1 Ci K N (’ K 


A Volume of .Seinions on the Book of 
(ieiK'sis, by the Rev. H. .t. Aiisti'ii. 

Priiuiples of Political liicononis, consi- 
deroil vMth .i ^'lo^v■ to llieir piaciital .\ppli- 
catioii, by Mr. iM.iltliiis. 

.Sound Mind, or Conliihnlioiis to the 
Natural History and Pliysioloey of the 
Human Intelliet, by Dr. H.islain. 

A secouil Volume of .Sermons, h\ Mr. 
Faber. 

A Systematic Analysis c.'f Uiiivcis.al His¬ 


tory, .fioni the Cie.ilion to llie |)resent 
J'lnie, by Mr. .1. Vspm, m four ipiait.i 
Volumes, illnsliated by Tables, M.ips, 
A:r, 

Parochial ('ollcctions for Ovfordsliii c, 
cniiipilod from the Wiitin"s of Wood, Tm 
dal, Hiitten, Dn"dale, \c. by Thomas 
Phillips, Ksi(. 

.Viistophaiics' cnfiic Woiks, tr.anslateil 
by Mr. Tliiioi.as Mitiliell, with niimcious 
illii.stralive N'olis, m tinee VoliiuM*. 


NOTICE TO CORUl'.SPOMHM "i. 

T. R.'s Papers shall be rcUirncd. 

' A Surrogate Clcricus, <mtl Aristobulus, h.tvo been received. 

Cyi. R. M.) shall ajipcar in oiir next Number. 

We cannot mlvocate the hazardous nicasnres reconmionded by Piithtlelhes. 
Then} appears to be no jiisl oroimd lor the MiiVinres of £i*y;/«. 

Want of roeiii has oblijred its to postpone o Jv« port .if Sir .Toiin Niclud*. 
Opiiiiiiu im tlio tlii’hl, of (lit* Clcroy to pre.sitle in’> estries, and ‘ctcral 
other Coin.n.tiniealions. 

•An Itidcv to the First ToeUc Niiinhei.*# ’.till be ptiblislied willt No. 13. 
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